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[1568.1  In  a  mtion  so  divided  an  the  English,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  death  of  one  sovereign,  and  the 
accenioD  of  another,  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
embraced  opposite  piijnciples  to  those  which  prevailed,  coucd 
\e  the  dbje^t  of  universal  satisfaction :  yet  so  much  were 
men  displeased  with  the  present  conduct  of  afiairs,  and  such 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  fuiarity,  that  the  people, 
overlooking  their  theological  disputes,  expressed  a  genet*! 
and  unfeigned  joy  that  the  sceptre  had  passed  into  the  baud 
of  Elizabeth.  That  princess  had  discovered  great  prudence 
in  her  eenduct!  during  the  reisn  of  her  sister ;  and  as  men 
were  sensible  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  she  was  every 
moment  exposed,  compassion  towards  her  situation,  and  con 
cem  for  her  safety,  had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  favorite  of  the  nation.  A  parliament  had  been  assembled 
a  few  days  before  Mary^s  death ;  and  when  Heathe,  archbishop 
of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to  them  that  event,  scavcel/ 
an  interval  of  regret  appeared ;  and  the  two  houses  immedi* 
ately  resounded  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  *'  God  save 
Queen  Elizabeth  :  long  and  happily  may  die  reign.'*  The 
VOL.  IV.    •  1  H 
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people,  less  actuated  hj  faction,  and  leas  influenced  bjr  private 
views,  expressed  a  joy  still  more  general  and  hearty  on  her 
proclamation ;  and  the  auspicious  commencement  of  this  reign 
prognosticated  that  felicitj  and  glory  which,  during  its  whole 
course,-  so  uniformly  attended  it* 

Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  she  heard  of  her  sister's 
death;  and  after  a  few  days  she  went  thence  to  London, 
through  crowds  of  people,  who  strove  with  each  other  in 
giving  her  the  strongest  testimony  of  their  affection.  On  her 
entrance  into  the  Tower,  she  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  creat  difference  between  her  present  fortune  and  that 
which  a  few  years  before  had  attended  beri  when  she  was 
conducted  to  that  place  as  a  prisoner,  and  lay  there  exposed 
to  all  the  bigoted  malignity  or  her  enemies.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  Expressed  her  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  deliverance 
which  the  Almighty  had  granted  her  from  her  bloody  perse* 
cutors ;  a  deliverance,  she  said,  no  less  miraculous  than  that 
which  Daniel  had  received  from  the  deit  of  lions.  This  act 
of  pious  gratitude  seems  to  have  been  the  last  circumstance 
ffl  which  she  remembered  any  past  hardships  and  injuries. 
With  a  prudence  and  magnanimity  truly  laudable,  she  buried 
all  offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  afiability  even  those 
who  had  acted  with  the  greatest  malevolence  against  her.  Sir 
Henry  Benningfield  himself,  to  whose  custody  she  had  been 
committed,  and  who  had  treated  her  with  severity,  never  felt, 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign,  any  effects  of  her  re* 
sentmentt  Yet  was  not  the  gracious  reception  which  tktb 
gave,  prostitute  and  undistinguishing.  When  the  bishops 
came  in  a  body  to  make  their  obeisance  to  her,  she  exprensed 
to  all  of  them  sentiments  of  regard ;  except  to  Bonner,  from 
whom  she  turned  aside,  as  from  a  man  polluted  with  Uood, 
who  was  a  just  object  of  horror  to  every  heart  susceptible  of 
humanity-t 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domestic  affairs, 
Elizabeth  notified  to  foreiffn  coorti  her  sister's  death,  and  her 
own  accession.  She  sent  Lord  Cobham  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  Philip  then  resided;  and  she  took  care  to  express  to 
that  monarch  her  gratitude  for  the  protection  which  he  had 
affi>rded  her,  and  her  desire  of  persevering  in  that  friendship 
which  had  so  happily  commenced  between  them.    Philip,  who 

•  Burnet,  toI.  U.  p.  878.  t  Buxnet,  toL  iL  p.  874. 

t  BuBflt,  Tol.  n.  p.  374.    Heylin,  p.  103. 
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had  long  foreseen  this  eYent,  and  who  still  hoped,  by  me^ns 
of  Elizabeth,  to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England,  of  which 
he  had  failed  in  espousing  Mary,  immediately  despatched 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  his  ambassador  at  London,  to 
make  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  queen  ;  and  he  offered  to 
procure  from  Rome  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  But 
Elizabeth  soon  came  to  the  resolution  of  declining  the  pro^ 
posal.  She  saw  that  the  nation  had  entertained  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  Spamsh  alliance  during  her  sister^s  reign  ;  and 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  popularity  which  she  herself  en- 
joyed, was  the  prospect  of  being  freed  by  her  means  from 
the  danger  of  foreign  subjection.  She  was  sensible  that  her 
affinity  with  Philip  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  her  father 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  mon- 
arch was,  in  effect,  declaring  herself  illegitimate,  and  incapa- 
ble of  succeeding  to  the  thione.  And  though  the  power  of 
the  ISpanish  monarchy  might  still  be  sufficient,  in  opposition  to 
all  pretenders,  to  support  her  title,  her  masculine  spirit  dis- 
dained such  precarious  dominion,  which,  as  it  would  depend 
solely  on  the  power  of  another,  must  be  exercised  according 
to  his  inclinations.*  But  while  these  views  prevented  her 
from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  she 
gave  him  an  obliging,  though  evasive  answer ;  and  he  still 
retained  such  hopes  of  success,  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
Borne,  with  orders  to  solicit  the  dispensation. 

The  queen  too,  on  her  sister's  death,  had  written  to  Sir 
Edward  Came,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  notify 
her  accession  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  precipitate  nature  of  Paul 
broke  through  all  the  cautious  measures  concerted  by  this 
young  princess.  He  told  Came,  that  England  was  a  fief  of 
the  holy  see ;  and  it  was  great  temerity  in  Elizabeth  to  have 
assumed,  without  his  participation,  the  title  and  authority  of 
queen  :  that  being  illegitimate,  she  could  not  possibly  inherit 
that  kingdom  ;  nor  could  he  annul  the  sentence,  pronounced 
by  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  HI.,  with  regard  to  Henry's  mar- 
riage :  that  were  he  to  proceed  with  rigor,  he  should  punish 
this  criminal  invasion  of  his  rights,  by  rejecting  all  her  appli- 
cations ;  but  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal  indul- 
gence, he  would  still  keep  the  door  of  gmce  open  to  her ; 
and  that  if  she  would  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crovm, 
and  submit  entirely  to  his  will,  she  should  experience  the 

*  Cnmden  In  Eennety  p.  870.    Biiniet^  voL  U.  p.  875. 
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Utmost  lenity  comfxitible  with  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  i 
When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  aston- 
ished at  the  cnaracter  of  that  ased  pontiff;  and  having  recalled 
her  ambassador,  she  continued  with  more  determined  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  those  measures  which  already  she  had  secretly 
embraced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  retained  elevep  of  her  sister^s  counsellors ;  but  in 
order  to  balance  their  authority,  she  added  eight  more,  who 
were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  Protestant  communion :  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir  Francis 
Enolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom  she  created  lord  keeper, 
and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state.t  With  these  coun- 
sellors, particularly  Cecil,  she  frequently  deliberated  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  restoring  Uie  I^testant  religion,  and 
the  means  of  executing  that  great  enterprise.  Cecil  told  her, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  ever  since  her  father's 
leign,  inclined  to  the  reformation ;  and  though  her  sister  had 
constrained  them  to  profess  the  ancient  faidi,  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  her  ministers  had  still  more  alienated  their  affec- 
tions from  it :  that  happily  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  here 
concurred  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  nor  was  her 
title  to  the  crown  compatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff:  that  a  sentence,  so  solemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes 
against  her  mother's  marriuge,  could  not  possibly  be  recalled 
without  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit  of  the  see  of 
Rome  ;  and  even  if  she  were  allowed  to  retain  the  crown,  it 
would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependent  footing :  that 
this  circumstance  alone  counterbalanced  all  dangers  Whatso- 
ever ;  and  these  dangers  themselves,  if  narrowly  examined, 
would  be  found  veiy  little  formidable :  that  the  curses  and 
execrations  of  the  JRomish  church,  when  not  seconded  by 
military  force,  were,  in  the  present  age,  more  an  object  of 
ridicule  than  of  terror,  nnd  had  now  as  little  influence  in  this 
world  as  in  the  next :  that  though  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of 
Henry  or  Philip  might  incline  them  to  execute  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  her,  their  interests  were  so  incompat- 
ible, that  they  never  could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations ; 
and  the  enmity  of  the  one  would  always  insure  to  her  the 
firiendship  of  the  other :  that  if  they  encouraged  the  discon 

•  Father  Paul,  Ub.  t.   /  t  Strype'a  Ann.  toL  up,  6.    ' 


lents  of  her  Ca&olic  sabjects,  dieir  dotninions  also  abounded 
with  Profestants,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  retaliate  upon  them  : 
that  even  such  of  the  English  as  seemed  at  present  zealously 
attached  to  the  Catholic  faith,  would,  most  of  them,  embrace 
the  religion  of  their  new  sovereign ;  and  the  nation  had  of 
late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  these  revolutions,  that  men 
had  lost  all  idea  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  subjects :  that 
the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.,  so  highly  raised  by  many  coq« 
curring.  circumstances,  first  inured  the  people  to  this  submis- 
sive deference ;  and  It  was  the  U«a  difficult  for  succeeding 
princes  to  continue  the  nation  in  a  track  to  wteh  it  had  so 
long  been  accustomed ;  and  that  it  wovdd  be  easy  for  her^  by 
bestowing  on  Protestants  all  preferment  in  civil  offices  and 
the  militia,  the  church  and  the  universities,  both  to  insure  bei 
own  authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predom- 
inant* 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  interest,  led  her 
to  favor  the  reformation  ;  and  she  remained  not  long  m  sus- 
pense with  regard  to  the  party  which  ^e  should  embrace. 
But  though  determined  in  her  own  mind,  ^e  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed by  gradual  and  secure  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Mary  In  encouraging  the  bigots  of  her  party  to 
make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on  the  established  reli- 
gion»t  She  thought  it  requisite,  however,  to  discover  such 
Byraptoms  of  her  intentions  as  might  give  encouragement  to 
the  Protestants  so  much  depressed  by  the  late  violent  persecu- 
tions. She  immediately  recalled  all  the  exiles,  and  gave 
Bberty  to  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  on  account  of 
reiigioQ.  We  are  told  of  a  pleasantry  of  one  Babsford  <hi 
this  occasion,  who  said  to  the  queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  her  in  behalf  of  other  prisoners  called  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John :  she  readily  repUed,  that  it  behoved  her  first 
to  consult  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  to  learn  of  them 
whether  they  desired  that  liberty  which  he  demanded  fox 
tfaem.t 

.  Elizabeth  also  proceeded  to  exert  in  favor  of  the  reformers 
gome  acts  of  power  which  were  authorized  by  the  extent  of 
royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  Fuading  that  the  Protestant 
teachers,  irritated  by  persecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  attack 

*  Bamet,  voL  iL  p.  877*  Camden,  p.  370. 
t  Bamet,  voL  ii.  p.  878.  Camdan,  p.  871. 
X  Heyliiiy  p.  108. 
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on  theuiciont  aupeistitioii,  and  that  the  Romanists  Teplied  with 
no  less  zeal  and  acrimony,  she  published  a  proclamation,  by 
which  she  inhibited  all  preaching  without  a  special  license;* 
and  though  she  dispensed  with  these  orders  in  favor  of  some 
preachers  of  her  own  sect,  she  took  care  that  they  should  be 
the  most  calm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  also  suspended 
the  laws  so  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  service ;  the  litany, 
the  Lord's  pmyer,  the  creed,  and  the  gospels ;  to  be  read  in 
English.  And  having  first  published  injunctions,  that  all  the 
ehurches  should  ooof&rm  themselves  to  the  practice  of  her  own 
chapel,  she  forbade  the  hoot  to  be  any  mom  elevated  in  her 
presence;  an  innovation  which,  however  frivolous  it  may 
appear,  implied  the  most  material  conBequences.f 

These  declamtions  of  her  intention,  concurring  with  pre- 
ceding  suspicions,  made  the  bishops  foresee  with  certainty  a 
revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused  to  officiate  at 
her  coronation ;  and  it  was  with  BOime  difficulty  that  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
When  she  was  conducted,  through  London;  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  her  subjects,  a  boy,  who  personated  truth,  was 
let  down  firom  one  of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  presented  to 
her  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the  most 
gracious  deportment ;  placed  it  next  her  bosom  ;  and  declared 
that,  amidst  all  the  costly  testimonies  which  the  city  had  that 
day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  present  was  by  fiir  the 
most  precious  apd  most  acceptable.]:  Such  were  the  inno- 
cent artifices  by  which  Elizabeth  insinuated  herself  into  the 
affections  of  her  subjects.  Open  in  her  address,  gracious  and 
affable  in  all  public  appearances,  she  rejoiced  in  the  concouiBe 
of  her  subjects,  entered  into  all  their  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments; and  without  departing  from  her  dignity,  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  preserve,  she  acquired  a  popularity  beyond 
what  any  of  her  predecessors  or  successors  ever  could  attain. 
Her  own  sex  exulted  to  see  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of  empire 
with  such  prudence  and  fortitude  :  and  while  a  young  princess 
of  twenty-five  years,  (for  that  was  her  age  at  her  accession,) 
who  possessed  all  the  graces  and  insinuation,  though  not  all 
die^beauty  of  her  sex,  courted  the  affections  of  individuals  by 
oer  civilities,  of  the  public  by  her  services ;  her  authority, 

•  Heylin,  p.  104.    Strype,  voL  i.  p.  41. 

t  Camden,  p.  971.    Heylxn,  p.  104*    Strype,  voL  L  p.  64.    Stows^ 
p.  6M. 
7  Bunst,  ToL  U.  p.  890.    Strype,  voL  i.  p<  99. 
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though  corroborated  by  the  strictest  bands  of  law  and  reliflion 
Appeared  to  be  derived  entirely  from  the  choice  and  inciina* 
don  of  the  people. 

A  sovereign  of  this  disposition  was  not  likely  to  offend  her 
subjects  by  any  useless  or  violent  exertions  of  power ;  and 
Elizabeth,  though  she  threw  out  such  hints  as  encouraged  the 
Protestants,  delayed  the  entire  change  of  religion  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  assemble. 
The  elections  had  gone  entirely  against  the  Catholics,  who 
seem  not  indeed  to  have  made  any  great  struggle  for  the 
superiority ;  *  and  the  houses  met  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying 
the  gueeii  in  every  particular  which  she  could  desire  of  them 
They  began  the  session  with  a  unanimous  declaration, 
"  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  law- 
fully descended  from  the  blood  royal,  according  to  the  order 
of  succession  settled  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  vIII.'^  t  This 
act  of  recognition  was  probably  dictated  by  the  queen  herself 
and  her  ministers ;  and  she  showed  her  magnanimity,  as  wel! 
as  moderation,  in  the  terms  which  she  employed  on  that 
occasion.  She  followed  not  Mary's  practice  in  declaring  the 
validity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or  in  expressly  repealing  the 
aui  for.iierly  made  a^^inst  her  own  legitimacy  :  she  knew  that 
this  attempt  mu^t  be  attended  with  reflections  on  her  father's 
memory,  and  u.i  the  birth  of  her  deceased  sister ;  and  as  all 
the  world  was  sensible,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  Aime  Bo- 
leyn  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  usual  violence  and  caprice, 
she  scorned  to  found  her  title  on  any  act  of  an  assembly  which 
had  too  much  prostituted  its  authority  by  its  former  variable, 
servile,  and  imquitous  decisions.  Satisfied,  therefore,  in  the 
general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fact,  which  ap- 
peared the  more  undoubted,  ;he  less  anxiety  she  discovered 
in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  inquiries ;  she  took  possession  of 
the  throne  both  as  her  birthright,  Vrnd  as  insured  to  her  by 

•  Notwithstanding  the  bias  of  the  nation  towards  the  Pxotestan* 
aect»  it  appeals  that  some  violence,  at  least  according  to  our  present 
ideas,  was  used  in  these  elections :  five  candidates  were  nominated 
by  the  conrt  to  each  borough,  and  three  to  each  county ;  and  by 
Jb.e  sheriff's  authority  the  members  were  chosen  ftam,  among  these 
candidates.  See  state  papers  collected  by  Edward*  earl  ofGlaKSiH 
don,  p.  92. 

t   1  Eliz.  cap.  3. 
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former  acts  of  parliament ;  and  she  never  appeared  anxious 
to  distinguish  these  titles.* 

The  first  bill  brought  into  parliament  with  a  view  of  trying 
their  disposition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that  for  suppress- 
ing the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for  restoring  the  tenths 
and  first-fruits  to  the  queen.  This  point  being  gained  without 
much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  next  introduced,  annexing  the 
supremacy  to  the  crown ;  and  though  the  queen  was  there 
denominated  ^^  governess,^'  not  **  head,''  of  the  church,  it  con- 
veyed the  same  extensive  power  which  under  the  latter  title 
had  been  exercised  by  her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bishops 
who  were  present  in  the  upper  house  strenuously  opposed  this 
l^w  ;  and  as  they  possessed  more  learning  than  the  temporal 
peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate ;  but  the  majority  of 
voices  in  that  house,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was 
against  them.  By  this  act,  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence 
either  of  the  parliament,  or  even  of  the  convocation,  was 
vested  with  the  whole  spiritual  power ;  might  repress  all  her- 
esies, might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  alter  every 
point  of  discipline,  and  might  ordain  or  abolish  any  religious 
rite  or  ceremony,  f  In  determining  heresy,  the  sovereign  was 
only  limited  (if  that  could  be  called  a  limitation)  to  such  doc- 
trines as  had  been  adjudged  heresy  by  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture,  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  by  any  general 
council  which  followed  the  Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  such 
other  doctrines  as  should  hereafter  be  denominated  heresy  by 
the  parliament  and  convocation.  In  order  to  exercise  this 
authority,  the  queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  was  empowered 
to  name  commissioners,  either  laymen  or  clergymen,  as  she 
should  think  proper ;  and  on  this  clause  was  afterwards  founded 
the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  which  assumed  large 
discretionary,^ot  to  say  arbitrary  powers,  totally  incompatible 
with  any  exact  boundaries  in  the  constitution.  Their  proceed 
ings,  indeed,  were  only  consistent  with  absolute  monarchy ; 
but  were  entirely  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  act  on  which 
they  were  established;  an  act  that  at  once  gave  the  crown 
alone  all  the  power  which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  -the 
popes,  out  which  even  these  usurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  fully  to  exercise  without  some  concurrence  of  the  national 
clergy. 

■■■■'■  ■  -  I  ■  I        , 

•  Gundsn,  p.  872.    Hevlin.  p.  107, 108. 

t  1  Elii.  cap.  1.    This  last  power  was  anew  rooognized  in  tbs  Ml 
<f  nnifimnity.    1  Elis.  cap.  2. 


Whoerer  reftned  to  take  «&  catb  acknowlad^ng  thequeen^a 
supremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holding  any  office ;  wbo- 
.  ever  denied  the  supremacy,  or  attempted  to  deprive  the  queen 
of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for  the  first  offence,  all  his  goods 
and  chattels ;  for  the  second,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
a  prBBmunire ;  but  the  third  ofience  was  declared  treason. 
These  punishments,  however  severe,  were  less  rigorous  than 
tliose  which  were  formerly,  during  the  refgns  of  her  iather  and 
brother,  inflicted  in  like  cases. 

A  law  was  passed  confirimng  all  the  statutes  enacted  is 
King  Edward's  time  with  regard  to.  religion :  *  the  nominatiof 
of  bishops  was  given  to  the  crown,  without  any  election  of 
the  chapters :  the  queen  was  empowered,  on  the  'vacancy  of 
any  see,  to  seize  all .  the  temporalities,  and.  to  bestow  on  the 
bishop  elect  an  equivalent  in  the  impropriations  belonging  to 
the  crown.  This  pretended  equivalent  was  commonly  much 
inferior  in  value ;  and  thus  the  queen,  amidst  all  her  concern 
for  religion,  followed  the  example  of  the  preceding  reformers 
in  committing  depredations  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

The  bishops  and  aH  incumbents  were  prohibited  from  alien- 
ating their  revenues,  and  from  letting  leases  longer  than 
twenty-one  years  er  three  lives.  This  law  seemed  to  be  meant 
for  securing  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  as  an  exception 
was  left  in  favor  of  the  crown,  great  abuses  sdll  prevailed.  It 
was  usual  for  the  courtiers,  during  this  roign,  to  make  an 
agi^ment  with  a  bishop  or  incumbent ;  and  to  procure  a  ficti- 
tbus  alienation  to  the  queen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the 
lands  to  the  person  agreed  on.t  This  method  of  pillaging  the 
church  was  not  romped  till  the  beginning  of  James  1.  The 
present  depression  of  the  clergy  exposed  them  to  ail  injuries ; 
and  the  laity  never  stopped  till  they  had  reduced  the  chureh  to 
such  poverty,  that  her  plunder  was  no  longer  a  compensation 
for  the  odium  incurred  by  it. 

A  solemn  and  public  di^utation  was  held  during  this  ses- 
sion, in  presence  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  between  3ie  divines 
of  the  Protestant  and  those  of  the  Catholic  communion.  The 
champions  appointed  to  defend  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
were,  as  in  all  former  instances,  entirely  triumphant ;  and  the 
Popish  disputants,  being  pronounced  refractory  and  obstinate, 
were  even  punished  by  imprisonment.|  Emboldened  by  this 
victo^,  the  Protestants  ventured  on  the  last  and  most  impor 

•  1  Elis.  cap.  2.  t  Strype,  vol  I  p.  79. 

I  Strype,  voL  L  p«  M. 
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tuit  step,  and  brofoglit  iato  pudknieiit  a  bill*  for  ahoKJKiwg 
the  iDftH,  and  reestabliflfatng  the  liturgy  of  King  Edwai£ 
Penalties  were  enacted,  as  nwll  against  those  who  departed 
rrom  this  mode  of  worship,  as  agannt  those  who  absented 
themselves  from  the  chuich  and  die  sacraments.  And  thus  in 
one  session,  without  any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamor,  was  the 
whole  system  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  commencement 
of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman,  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  by  many  thought  liable  to  objections ;  an  event 
which,  though  it  may  appear  surprising  to  men  in  the  present 
ago,  was  every  where  expected  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
Elizabeth^s  accession. 

The  commons  also  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  queen,  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith :  they  voted 
a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  on  movables,  together  with  two  fif- 
teenths.t  The  house  in'no  instance  departed  from  the  most 
respectful  deference  and  complaisance  towards  the  queen. 
Even  the  importune  address  which  they  made  her  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session,  to  fix  her  choice  of  a  husband,  could 
not,  they  supposed,  be  very  disagreeable  to  one  of  her  sex  and 
age.  The  address  was  couched  in  the  most  respectful  expres- 
sions, yet  met  with  a  reAjsal  from  the  queen.  [1559.]  She 
told  the  speaker,  that,  as  the  application  fifom  the  house  was 
conceived  in  general  terms,  only  recommending  marriage, 
without  pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  husband,  she 
could  not  take  offence  at  the  address,  or  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  new  instance  of  their  afiectionate  attachment  to  her : 
that  any  further  interposition  on  their  part,  would  have  ill 
become  either  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her  to  bear  as  an 
independent  princess :  that  even  while  she  was  a  private  per- 
son, and  exposed  to  much  danger,  she  had  always  declined  that 
engagement,  which  she  regarded  as  an  encumbrance ;  much 
more,  at  psesent,  would  she  persevere  in  this  sentiment,  when 
the  char^  of  a  great  kingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her 
life  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion  and'  the  happmess  of  her  subjects :  that  as  England 
was  her  husband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge,  (and  here  she 
showed  her  finger  with  the  same  gold  ring  upon  it  with  which 
she  had  wcAemnly  betrothed  herself  to  the  kingdom  at  her 

*  l£lis.cap.  2. 

t  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  tlie  volume. 
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OMgimitioiiO  80  all  Eng^OMfiwece  her  cbadi<on;aBi  white 
«be  was  employed  iir  rearing  or  governing  such  a  family « she 
eould  not  deem  herself  barren,  or  her  life  useless  and  unprofit- 
able :  that  if  she  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  changing  her 
condition,  the  care  of  her  subjects'  welrare  would  still  be  up- 
permost  in  her  thoughts ;  bat  should  she  live  and  die  a  virgin, 
she  doubled  not  bat  divine  Providence,  seconded  by  their 
counsels  and  her  own  measures,  would  be  able  to  prevent  all 
dispute  wi^  regard  to  the  succession,  and  secure  them  a  sov- 
er^gn  who,  pexhaps  better  than  her  own  issue,  would  imitate 
her  example  in  loving  and  oherbhii^  her  people ;  and  that  for 
her  part,  she  desired  that  no  higher  character,  or  fhirer  remem- 
brance of  her  diould  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  than  to  have 
this  inscnption  engmved  on  her  tombstone,  when  she  should 
pay  the  last  debt  to  nature :  ^^  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived 
and  died  a  mmded  queen.^  *  , 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,t  the  laws  enacted 
with  regard  to  religicm  were  put  in  execution,  and  met  with  little 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  The  Utuigy  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  vulgar  Umgue,  and  the  oadi  of  supremacy  was 
tendered  to  the  clergy.  The  number  of  bishops  had  been 
reduced  to  fourteen  by  a  mck}y  season  which  preceded :  and 
*^  ■  all  these,  except  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  faavfaig  refused  com- 
l^iance,  were  degraded  fimm  their  sees :  but  of  the  inferior 
clergy  throuf^iout  att  England,  where  there  are  near  ten  tho» 
sandparishes,  only  eighty  rectorsjuid  vicars,  f^  prebendaries, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many 
deans,  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious  principles.} 
Those  in  hif^  ecclesiastic  stations,  being  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  seem  chiefly  to  have  placed  a  point  of  honor  in 
their  pemveranoe;  but  on  the  whde,  the  Ftotestants,  in  the 
former  change  introduced  by  Mary,  aj^pear  to  have  been  much 
more  rigid  and  cooseiendous.  Tliough  fiie  Catholic  religion, 
adapting  itself  to  the  senses,  and  enjoimng  observances  which 
enter  into  the  common  tmin  of  lifi),  does  at  present  lay  faster 

•  Camdsn,  p»  875.    Sir  Simon  d'£w«. 

t  It  is  thought  remarkable  by  Camden,  that  thongb  this  session 
was  the  first  <n  the  reign,  no  person  was  attainted ;  but  on  the  con- 
trarv,  some  restored  in  olood  by  tlie  psiliamsiit ;  •  good  symptom  of 
the  )isBoiCf%  at  least  of  the  pradnioe,  of  tS&e  queen's  ^enunent;  sad 
that  it  should  appear  rrnnarkabla,  is  a  proof  of  the  ngor  of  preceding 

{^mdan*  p.  376.  Heylin,  p.  11^^  Strn»Sb  voL  i.  p.  78,  witk 
some  amall  vsristionSi 
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hold  OD  the  mind  than  the  ^formed,  which,  hemg  ehielly  spvw 
itual,  resembles  more  a  sTstem  of  metapliysics,  yet  was  the 
proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  during  the  first 
ages  after  the  reformation,  much  greater  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants.  The  Catholics  continued,  ignorantly  and  supinely, 
in  their  ancient  belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  practices :  but 
the  reformers,  obliged  to  dispute  on  every  occasion,  and  in- 
flamed to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  novelty  and  pevsecution, 
had  strongly  attached  themselves  to  their  tenets;  and  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  in  sup> 
port  of  their  speculative  and  abstact  principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  still  preserved  in  the  English  litur- 
gy, as  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  service,  tended 
further  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  to  the  established  religion ; 
and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other  mode  of  worship,  and  at 
the  same  time  struck  out  every  thing  that  could  be  ofiensivo 
lo  them  in  the  new  liturgy,*  even  those  who  were  addicted  to 
the  Romish  communion  made  no  scruple  of  attending  the 
established  church.  Had  Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclina- 
tions, the  exterior  appearance,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance 
with  the  people,  would  have  been  still  more  similar  between  die 
new  and  the  uicient  form  of  worship.  Her  love  of  state  and 
magnificence,  which  she  affected  in  every  thing,  inspired  her 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  p(»np  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with  the  pr^udices  of  her 
party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images,  or  the  addresses  to 
saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.t  Some  foreign  princes 
interposed  to  procure  the  Romanists  the  privilege  of  separate 
assemblies  in  particular  cities,  but  the  queen  would  not  comply 
with  their  request ;  and  she  represented  the  manifest  danger 
tyf  disturbing  the  national  peace  by  a  toleration  of  diSerent 
religions.^ 

While  the  queen  and  pariiament  were  employed  in  setding 
the  public  religion,  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  still  con- 
ducted, first  at  Ceroamp,  then  at  Chateau-Cambresis,  between 
the  ministers  of  Prance,  Spain,  and  England;  and  Elizabeth, 
though  equally  prudent,  was  not  equally  successful  in  this 
transaction,  rhilip  employed  his  utmost  efibrts  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  Calais,  both  as  bound  in  honor  to  indemnify  Eng- 
land, which  merely  on  his  account  had  been  drawn  into  the 

'  4         

•  Heylin,  p.  111. 

t  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p.  876,  397.    Cttaideii,  p.  871« 

t  Camden,  p.  878.    Strype,  vol.  t  p.  160,  870. 
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war;  and  as  engeiged  in  iatarest  to  remove  France  to  a  dia* 
tance  from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  espousing  the  queen,  he  delayed  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  Henry ;  and  even  after  the  change  of  religion 
in  England  deprived  him  of  all  such  views,  his  ministers  hinted 
to  her  a  proposal  which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonable  and 
bonorable.  Though  all  his  own  terms  with  Fi^mce  were 
settled,  he  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  war  till  she  should 
obtain  satisfaction ;  provided  she  would  stipulate  to  adhere  to 
the '  Spanish  alliance,  and  continue  hostilities  against  Henry 
during  the  course  of  six  years :  *  but  Elizabeth,  after  consult- 
ing with  her  ministera,  wisely  rejected  this  proposal.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  low  state  of  her  finances ;  the  great  debts  con- 
tracted -by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister ;  the  disorders  intro- 
duced into  every  part  of  the  administration ;  the  divisions  by 
which  her  people  were  agitated ;  and  she  was  convinced  that 
nothing  but  tranquillity  during  some  years  could  bring  the  king- 
dom again  into  a  flourishing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  act 
with  dignity  and  vigc^  in  her  transactions  with  foreign  nations. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put  upon  Calais, 
and  the  impossibility,  during  the  present  emergence,  of  recov-  . 
ering  it  by  treaty,  she  was  willing  rather  to  suffer  that  loss, 
than  submit  to  such  a  depend^ice  on  Spain,  as  she  must  ez^ 
pect  to  foil  into,  if  she  continued  pertinaciously  in  her  present 
demand.  She  ordered,  therefore,  her  ambassadors.  Lord 
Effingham,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude 
the  negotiation,  and  to  settle  a  peace  with  Henry  on  any  rea; 
senable  terms.  Henry  offered  to  stipulate  a  marriage  between 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  to  engage  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  as  the  dowry 
of  that  princess ;  t  but  as  the  queen  was  sensible  that  this  treaty 
would  appear  to  the  world  a  palpable  evasion,  she  insisted  upon 
more  equitable,  at  least  more  plausible  conditicms.  It  was  at 
last  agreed,  that  Henry  should  restore  Calais  at  the  expirati<Hi 
of  eight  years ;  that  in  case  of  failure,  he  should  pay  five  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  C^ais  still  re- 
main ;  that  he  shotdd  find  the  security  oi.  seven  or  eight  for- 
eign nt^rchants,  not  natives  of  France,  for  the  payment  of  this 
sum ;  that  he  ^ould  deliver  five  Jiostages  till  that  security  weie 
provided ;  that  if  EUizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  or 

•  Foxbes's  Full  View,  tqL  i.  p.  89. 
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Scotland  ^ring  the  ifrtenral,  she  Bhovld  fbdbit  all  tide  to 
Ckilais ;  but  if  Henry  nsade  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  should  be 
obliged  immodiately  to  restore  that  fortress.*  All  men  of 
penetration  easily  saw  Umt  these  sttpalatioos  wen  hot «  eo]ov> 
able  pretence  for  abandoning  Calais ;  but  they  excused  the 
queen  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  her  affiiira;  and  they 
even  extolled  her  prudence  in  submitting  widiont  further  strug- 
gle to  that  necessity.  A  pea<^  with  Scotiand  was  a  neoessaiy 
consequence  of  that  with  France. 

Philip  and  Heniy  terminated  hostilities  by  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  all  places  taken  during  the  course  of  the  war ;  and 
Philip  espoused  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldesT  daughter  of 
France,  formerly  betrothed  to  his  son  Dcm  Carlos.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Rent's  sister,  and  obtained  a 
restitution  of  all  his  dominions  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except 
a  few  towns  retained  by  France.  And  thus  general  tran- 
quillity seemed  to  be  restored  to  Europe. 

But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, there  soon  appeared  a  ground  of  quarrel  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  and  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the 
most  important  consequences.  The  two  marriages  of  Henry 
Vin.,  that  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  both  of  them  coukl  be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal : 
but  still  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  lay  under  some  disadvantages 
to  which  that  of  her  sister  Mary  was  not  exposed.  Henry^s 
^rst  marriage  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  powers, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  whkh  were  then  acknowledged 
in  England ;  and  it  was  natuiul  for  Pkotestants  as  well  as 
Romanists  to  allow,  on  account  of  the  sincere  inteintion  of  the 
parties,  that  their  issue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legithooate. 
But  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  had  been  concluded  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  though  they  had 
been  ratified  by  die  authority  both  of  the  English  parliament 
and  convocation,  those  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  communion,  and  who  reasoned  with  great  strictness 
were  led  to  regard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny 
altogether  the  queen's  right  of  succession.  The  next  heir  of 
blood  was  the  queen  of  Sods,  now  married  to  the  dauphin ; 
and  the  great  power  of  that  princess,  JMned  to  her  olausibla 
tide,  rendered  her  a  formidable  rival  to  Eliaabedi.    The  king 

•  Fozbsii  via.  L  p.  68.    Bymer,  torn.  xv«  p.  606* 
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cf  Vmuob  had  mom&y  been  «olieiti]^  et  Seme  a  bull  ^ 
ezcommunication  acaiDst  the  queen ;  and  she  had  here  beeo 
beholden  to  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from  interest  more 
than  either  friendship  or  generosi^,  had  n^otiated  in  her 
lavor,  and  had  suooessfuHy  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Henry* 
But  the  court  of  France  was  not  discouraged  with  this  repulse : 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brothers,  tUnking  that  it  would  much 
augment  their  credit  if  their  niece  t^ould  bring  an  aocession 
of  England,  as  she  had  already  dkme  of  Scotland,  to  the  crewn 
of  France,  engaged  the  king  not  to  neglect  the  claim  ;  and, 
fa^  their  penuasion,  he  ordered  his  son  and  daughter^inrlaw  to 
assume  openly  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of  England,  and  to 
quarter  these  arms  on  all  their  equipages,  furniture^  and 
liveries.  When  the  English  ambassador  complained  of  this 
injury,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evasive  answer ;  that 
as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  she  was  entitled,  by  the  example  of  many  princes, 
to  asmime  the  arms  of  that  kingdom*  But  besides  that  this 
practice  had  never  prevailed  without  permission  being  first 
obtained,  and  without  making  a  visible  difierenoe  between  the 
arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw  that  this  pretension  had  npt  been  ^ 
advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary ;  and  that,  there- 
fuie,  the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
dispute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  title  to  the  crown.  Alarmed 
at  the  danger,  she  thenceforth  conceived  a  violent  jealousy 
against  the  queen  oi  Scots;  and  was  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  incapacitate  Henry  from  the  execution  of  hiar 
project  The  sudden  death  of  that  mooaroh,  who  was  killed 
.  in  a  tournament  at  Paris,  while  celebrating  the  espousals  of  his 
sister  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  views.  Being 
informed  that  his  succeaaor,  Francis  II.,  still  continued  to 
assume,  without  reserve,  the  title  of  King  of  England,  she 
began  to  consider  him  and 'his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies ; 
and  the  pvewnt  sitnatkm  of  affiiirs  in  Scotland  afforded  her  a 
favorable  opportunity,  both  of  revenging  tho  injury,  and  pro* 
viding  for  her  own  aafety. 

Tto  flMsrder  of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St  Andrew's  had 
deprived  the  Scottish  Catholica  of  a  head  whose  severity, 
courage,  wid  capaciQr  had  rendered  him  extremely  formidable 
to  the  ixmovatoni  in  religion ;  and  the  executbn  of  the  laws 
against  heresy  began  thenceforth  to  be  more  remiss.  The 
qneen  regent  governed  the  kingdom  by  prudent  and  modemte 
eonnseb ;  and  as  she  was  am  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  civil 
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mteresto  of  the  state  to  the  bigotiy  or  intexwrn  of  llie  dergy 
she  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  temporize,  and  to  connive  at 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  which  she  had  not  power  entirely 
to  repress.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England,  she  entertained 
hopes  that  the  Scottish  reformers,  deprived  of  the  countenance 
which  they  received  from  that  powerful  kingdom,  would  lose 
their  ardor  with  their  prospect  of  success,  and  would  gradually 
return  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  But  the  progress  and 
revolutions  of  religion  are  little  governed  by  the  usual  maxims 
of  civil  policy ;  and  the  event  much  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  regent  Many  of  the  English  preachers,  terrified 
with  the  severity  of  Mary^s  government,  took  shelter  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  found  more  protection,  and  a  milder  admin* 
istration ;  and  while  they  propagated  their  theological  tenets, 
they  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  a  just  horror  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  bigoted  Catholics,  and  showed  their  disciples 
the  fate  which  they  must  expect,  if  ever  their  adversarifss 
should  attain  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  them. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acqubitions  of  power  and 
riches,  may  safely  grant  a  toleration  to  sectaries ;  and  the 
more  it  soflens  the  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity  and  liberty, 
the  more  securely  will  it  possess  those  advantages  which  the 
legal  establishments  bestow  upon  it.  But  where  superstitioa 
has  raised  a  church  to  such  an  exorbitant  height  as  that  of 
Rome,  persecution  is  less  the  result  of  bigotry  in  the  priests, 
than  of  a  necessary  policy ;  and  the  rigor  of  law  is  the 
only  method  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  men  who,  besides 
telig^ious  zeal,  have  so  many  other  motives,  derived  both  from 
public  and  private  interest,  to  engage  them  on  the  side  of 
innovation.  But  though  such  over^^wn  hierarchies  may  long 
support  themselves  by  these  violent  expedients,  the  time  comes 
when  severities  tend  only  to  enrage  the  new  sectaries,  and 
make  them  break  through  all  bounds  o£  reason  and  modera* 
lion.  This  cnsis  was  now  visibly  approaching  in  Scotland ; 
and  whoever  considers  merely  the  transactions  resulting  from 
it,  will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties; 
whoever  enlarges  his  view,  and  reflects  on  the  situations,  will 
remark  the  necessary  progress  of  human  affiurs,  and  the 
operation  of  those  principles  whk^h  are  inherent  in  human 
nature. 

Some  heads  of  the  reformera  m  Scotland,  such  as  the  esil 
sf  Argyle,  his  son  Lord  Lone,  the  earls  of  Morton  and 
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Glencame,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  observing  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  an  i  desirous  to  propagate  their 
principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond  or  association  ;  and 
called  themselves  the  "  congregation"  of  the  Lord,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  established  church,  which  they  denominated 
the  -congregation  of  Satan.  .  The  tenor  of  the-  bond  was  as 
follows :  ^*  We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  the 
Antichrist  of  our  time,  do  cruelly  rage,  seeking  to  overthrow 
and  to  destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his  congregation, 
ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  master's 
cause,  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in  him. 
We  do  therefore  promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  his 
congregation,  that  we,  by  his  grace,  shall  with  all  diligence 
continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very 
lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed 
word  of  Grod  and  his  congregation ;  and  shall  labor,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to 
minister  Christ's  gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people:  we 
shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and  defend  them,  the 
whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  by 
'  our  whole  power,  and  -at  the  hieizard  of  our  lives,  against  Satan, 
and  all  wicked  power  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble 
against  the  said  congregation  ;  unto  which  holy  word  and  con-> 
gregation  we  do  join  ourselves ;  and  we  forsake  and  renounce 
the  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomina- 
tion and  idolatry  thereof;  and  moreover  shall  declare  our- 
selves manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  faithAil  promise 
before  Grod,  testified  to  this  congregation  by  our  subscriptionB, 
At  Edinburgh,  the  third  of  December,  1557."  • 

Had  the  subscribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  content 
only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions,  however 
incompatible  their  pretensions  might  have  been  with  the  policy 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would  have  had  the  praise  of 
opposing  tyrannical  laws,  enacted  to  support  an  establishmenT 
prejudicial  to  civil  society :  but  it  is  plain  that  they  carried 
Iheir  views  much  further;  and  their  practice  immediately 
discovered  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  Supported 
by  the  authority  which  they  thought  belonged  to  them  as  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  they  ordained  that  prayers  in  the 
,  ,  ■  --  - 

•  Keidi,  p.  6S.    Knox,  p.  lOl. 
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vulgar  tongue  *  should  be  used  ia  all  the  parish  ohurehaa  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  preaching  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  practised  in  private  houses,  till  God  should 
move  the  pr'mce  to  grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and  true 
mini5ters.t  Such  l^nds  of  association  aie  always  the  fore* 
runners  of  rebellion ;  and  this  violent  invasion  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  was  the  actual  commencement  of  it. 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed,  the 
clergy,  alarmed  widi  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  attempted 
to  recover  their  lost  authority  by.  a  violent  exercise  of  power, 
which  tended  still  further  to  augment  the  zeal  and  number  of 
their  enemies.  Hamilton,  the  primate,  seized  Walter  Mill,  a 
priest  of  an  irreproachable  life,  who  had  embraced  the  new 
doctrines ;  and  having  tried  him  at  St.  Andrew's,  condemned 
him  to  the  flames  for  heresy.  Such  general  averaion  waa 
entertained  against  this  barbarity,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
the  bishops  could  prevail  on  any  one  to  act  the  part  of  a  civil 
judge,  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  Mill ;  and  even  afler  the 
time  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  all  the  shops  of  St  Andrew's 
being  shut,  no  one  would  sell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to  the  stake, 
and  the  primate  himself  was  obliged  to  furnish  this  implement. 
The  man  bore  the  torture  with  that  courage  which,  "though 
usual  on  these  occasions,  always  appears  supematmral  and 
astonishing  to  the  multitude.  The  people,  to  express  their 
abhorrence  agaimt  the  cruelty  of  the  priests,  raised  a  monu- 
ment of  stpnes  on  the  place  of  his  execution ;  and  as  fast  as 
tho  stones  were  removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were 
again  supplied  from  the  voluntary  seal  of  the  pq>ulace.|  It 
is  in  vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  severest  punishment  to  the 
united  motives  of  religion  and  public  applause ;  and  this  was 
the  last  barbarity  of  the  kind  which  the  Catholics  had  the 
power  to  exercise  in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  discovered  their  sentiments  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  sufficient  to  prognosticate  to  the  priests 
the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them.  It  was  usual  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh,  to  cany  in  pro- 
cession the  image  of  that  saint ;  but  the  Frotestants,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ceremony,  found  means,  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival,  to  purloin  the  statue  from  the  church;  and  they 
^ ^ 

*  The  reformen  used  at  that  time  King  Edward's  liturgy  in  Se^* 
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pleaded  thepisolves  with  imngining  the  surprise  and  disappaiifr 

ment  of  his  votaries.  The  clergy^  however,  framed  hastily  a 
new  image,  which  in  derision  was  called  hy  the  people  young 
St  Giles ;  and  they  carried  it  through  the  streets,  attended 
by  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  The 
muhitude  abstained  from  violence  so  long  as  the  queen  regent 
continued  a  spectatc^;  but  the  moment  she  retired,  they 
invaded  the  idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire,  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 
The  flight  and  terror  of  the  priests  and  friars,  who,  it  w^s 
remarked,  deserted,  in  his  greatest  distress,  the  object  of  their 
worship,  was  the  source  of  universal  mockery  and  laughter. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  appearances,  the  congregation 
proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
their  league ;  and  the  death  of  Mary  of  England,  with  the 
accession  of- Elizabeth,  which  happened  about  this  time,  con- 
tributed to  increase  their  hopes  of  final  success  in  their  under- 
taking. They  ventured  to  present  a  petition  to  the  regent, 
craving  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  of  the  *^  widted, 
scandalous,  and  detestable  ^^  lives  of  Uie  prelates  and  eccle- 
siastics.* They  framed  a  petition  which  they  intended  to 
present  to  parliament,  and  in  which,  after  premising  that  they 
cojald  not  communicate  with  the  damnable  idolatry  and  intot* 
erable  abuses  of  the  Papistical  church,  they  desired  that  the 
laws  against  heretics  should  be  executed  by  the  civil  magis-  ^ 
trate  alone,  and  that  the  Scripture  should  be  the  sole  rule  in 
judgmg  of  heresy.t  They  even  petitioned  the  convocatioo, 
and  insisted  that  prayers  should  be  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  that  bishops  should  be  chosen  with  the  ^x>nsent  of  the 
gentry  of  .the  diocese,  and  priests  with  the  consent  of  the 
parishioners.!  The  regent  prudently  temporized  between 
these  parties ;  and  as  fl£e  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimonial 
crown  for  her  son-in-law  the  dauphin,  she  was,  on  that  as  well 
as  other  accounts,  unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with  ehher 
of  them. 

But  after  this  concession  was  obtamed,  she  received  orden 
from  Fiance,  probably  dictated  by  the  violent  spirit  of  her 
brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigor  agaiilst  the  reformers,  and  .to 
restore  the  royal  authority  by  some  signal  act  of  power.^  She 
loade  the  more  eminent  of  the  Protestant  teachers  be  cited  to 
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appear  before  the  council  at  Stirling ;  but  when  their  foUowen 
M  ere  marching  thither  in  great  multitudes,  in  order  to  protect 
and  countenance  them,  she  entertained  apprehensions  of  an 
insurrection,  and,  it  is  said,  dissipated  the  people  by  a  promise  * 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ministers. 
Sentence,  however,  was  passed,  by  which  all  the  ministers 
were  pronounced  rebels,  on  account  of  their  not  appearing  ; 
a  measure  which  enraged  the  people,  and  made  them  resolve 
to  oppose  the  regent's  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  the  clergy  of  the  established 
religion. 

lu  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva,  where 
he  had  passed  some  years  in  banishment,  and  where  he  had 
imbibed,  from  his  commerce  with  Calvin,  the  highest  fanati- 
cism of  his  sect,  augmented  by  the  native  ferocity  6t  his  own 
character.  He  had  been  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  the 
leaders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  mounting  the  pulpit  at  P^rtfa, 
during  the  present  ferment  of  men's  minds,  be  declaimed 
with  his  usual  vehemence  against  the  idolatry  and  other 
abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience 
to  exert  their  utmost  zeal  for  its  subversion.  A  priest  was  so 
imprudent,  a^er  this  sermon,  as  to  open  his  repository  of 
images  and  relics,  and  prepare  himself  to  say  mass.  The 
audience,  exalted  to  a  disposition  for  any  furious  enterprise, 
were  as  much  enraged  as  if  the  spectacle  had  not  been  quite 
familiar  to  them :  they  attacked  the  priest  with  fury,  broke 
the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars, 
scattered  about  the  sacred  vases ;  and  left  no  implement  of 
idolatrous  worship,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced. 
They  thence  proceeded,  with  additional  numbers  and  ang. 
mented  rage,  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Gray  and  Black 
friars,  which  they  pillaged  in  an  instant:  the  Carthusians 
underwent  the  same  fate  :  and  the  populace,  not  content  with 
robbing  and  expelling  the  monks,  vented  their  fuiy  on  the 
buildings  which  had  been  the  receptacles  of  such  abomina- 
tion ;  and  in  a  little  time  nothing  but  the  walls  of  these  edifices 
were  left  standing.  The  inhabitants  of  Coupar,  in  Fife,  soon 
after  imitated  the  example.t 

The  queen  regent,  provoked  at  these  violences,  assembled 
■n  army,  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  rebels.  She  had  about 
t  ■ 

*  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  vohune. 
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tvro  thoaaaad  French  under  her  coamnnd,  with  a  few  SooHmIi 
troops;  and  being  assisted  by  such  of  the  nobility  as  were 
well  ofiected  to  her,  she  pitched  her  camp  within  ten  miles  of 
Perth.  Even  the  eari  of  Argyle,  and  Lord  James  Stnart, 
prior  of  St  Andrew's,  the  queen's  natural  brother,  thoufi^ 
deeply  engaged  with  the  reformers,  attended  the  regent  in  this 
enterprise,  either  because  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  popa* 
lace,  or  hoped  by  their  own  influence  and  autharity  to  mediate 
some  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  congregation,  oo 
the  other  hand,  made  prepaiadons  for  defence ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  eari  of  Glencame  from  the  west,  and  being 
countenanced  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  ap- 
peared formidable  Trom  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the 
seal  by  which  they  were  animated.  Tliey  sent  an  address  to 
the  regent,  where  they  plainly  insinualed,  that  if  they  were 
pursued  to  extremities  by  the  ^  cruel  beasts  ^  the  churchmen, 
they  would  have  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance ; 
and  they  subscribed  themselTes  Iwr  &ithful  sulijects  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  Grod,  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  the  fidthful  congregation  of  Christ  Jesus.*  They 
applied  to  the  nobility  attending  her,  and  maintained,  thirt 
their  own  past  violences  were  justified  ivy  the  w<»d  of  God, 
which  commands  the  godly  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  it ;  and  though  all  civil  authority  was  sacred, 
yet  was  there  a  great  difference  between  the  aulhorirf  and  the 
persons  who  exercised  it ;  t  and  that  it  ought  to  be  eoMdered, 
whether  or  not  those  abominations,  called  by  the  pestilent 
Papists  religion,  and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  sword,  be 
the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus*  They  remonstrated  with 
such  of  the  queen's  army  as  had  fofmerly  embraced  their 
party,  and  told  them,  ^  that  as  they  were  already  repmed 
traitors  by  God,  they  should  likewise  be  excommunicated  from 
their  society,  and  from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  church  which  G>od  by  his  mighty  power  had  erected 
among  them ;  whose  ministers  have  Sie  same  authority  which 
Christ  granted  to  his  apostles  in  these  words,  *  Whose  sins  ye 
shall  forgive  shall  be  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain 
shall  be  retained.' "  |  We  may  here  see,  tluit  these  new 
saints  were  no  less  ioAy  in  their  pretensions  than  the  ancienl, 
hierarchy :  no  wonder  they  were  enraged  against  the  latter  as  ^ 
their  rivals  in  dominion,  f  They  joined  to  all  these  declaia- 

,*  I  -. i  , 
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tions  an  addtess  to  the  established  church ;  and  they  affixed 
diis  tkle  to  it :  ^  To  the  generation  of  Antichnst,  the  pestilent 
prelates  and  their  *  ^aTelings  ^  *  in  Scotland,  the  congrega 
tion  of  Christ  Jesus  within  the  same  sayeth.^  The  tenor  of 
the  maniibsto  was  suitable  to  the  title.  They  told  the  eccle- 
siastics, "  As  ye  by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  destroy  our 
bodies,  but  also  by  the  same  to  hold  our  souls  in  bondage  of  > 
the  devil,  subject  to  idolatry,  so  shall  we,  with  all  the  force 
and  power  which  God  shall  grant  unto  us,  execute  Just 
vengeance  and  punishment  upon  you:  yea,  we  shall  begin 
that  same  war  which  God  commanded  Israel  to  execute  against 
the  Canaanites;  that  is,  contract  of  peace  shall  never  be  made 
till  you  desist  from  your  open  idolatry,  and  cruel  persecution 
of  God^s  children.  And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  (Sod, 
and  of  his  Son  Chiist  Jesus,  whose  verity  we  profess,  and 
gospel  we  have  preached,  and  holy  sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered, we  signify  unto  you  to  be  our  intent,  so  far  as 
God  will  assist  us  to  withstand  your'  idolatry.  Take  this  for 
warning,  and  be  not  deceived."  t  With  these  outrageous 
symptoms  commenced  in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypocrisy,  and 
fanaticism  which  long  infested  that  kingdom,  and  which, 
though  now  mollified  by  the  lenity  of  the  civil  power,  is  still 
ready  to  break  out  on  all  occasions. 

The  queen  regent,  finding  such  obstinate  zeal  in  the  rebels, 
was  content  to  embrace  the  counsels  of  Argyle  and  the  prior 
of  St  Andrew's,  and  to  form  an  accommodation  with  them. 
She  was  received  into  Perth,  which  submitted,  on  her  prom- 
ising an  indemnity  for  past  offences,  and  engaging  not  to 
leave  any  French  garrison  in  the  place.  Complaints,  very 
ill  founded,  immediately  arose  concerning  the  infraction  of 
this  capitulation.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  pretended, 
were  molested  <»  account  of  the  late  violences ;  and  some 
companies  of  Scotch  soldiers,  supposed  to  be  in  French  pay, 
were  quartet«d  in  the  town ;  which  step,  though  taken  on 
very  plausible  grounds,  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the 
congregaticwi.J  It  is  asserted  that  the  regent,  to  justify  these 
measures,  declared,  that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their 
promises  too  strictly  urged  upon  them  ;  nor  was  any  faith  tt 
.  be  kept  with  heretics :  and  that  for  her  part,  could  she  find  aa 
k  —  ■  ...  ,   ■      „ 

*  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  priest, 
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flood  a  color,  she  would  wflKngly  bereave  all  these  men  of 
ttieir  lives  and  fortunes.*  But  it  is  nowise  likely  that  suck 
expressions  ever  dropped  from  this  prudent  and  vtrtuom 
princess.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  all  these  violenoes 
were  disagreeable  *to  her ;  that  she  was  in  this  partbular  over^ 
ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  French  counsellors  placed  abool 
her ;  and  that  she  often  thought,  if  the  management  of  diose 
nSairs  had  been  intrusted  wholly  to  herself,  she  could  easily, 
without  foice,  have  accommodated  all  differences.t  ^^ 

The  oongregalkm,  inflamed  with  their  own  aeal,  and  en- 
raged by  these  disappointments,  remained  not  long  in  tfan 
quilli^.  Even  before  they  left  Perth,  and  while  as  yet  they 
had  no  color  to  complain  of  any  violation  of  treaty,  they  had 
signed  a  new  covenant,  in  wluch,  besides  their  engagements 
to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  em« 
ploy  their  whole  power  in  destroying  every  thing  that  dis- 
honored his  holy  name;  and  this  covenant  was  subscribid, 
among  others,  by  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  Su.  Andrew's.} 
These  two  leaders  now  desired  no  better  pretence  fordesertini. 
the  regent  and  openly  joining  their  associates,  than  the  com 
plaints,  however  doubtftil,  or  rather  false,  of  her  breach  of 
promise.  The  congregation  also,  encouraged  by  this  accet 
sion  of  force,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  furious  zea 
of  Knox,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  other  place 
in  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monasteria 
with  those  fbnnerly  committed  at  Perth  and  C!oupar.  Thi 
regent,  who  marched  against  them  with  her  army,  findin{ 
their  power  so  much  increased,  was  glad  to  conclude  a  truci 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  pass  over  with  her  forces  to  thf 
Lodiians.  The  reformers  besieged  a&d  took  Perth;  pro 
ceeded  thence  to  Sdrling,  where  they  exeroised  their  usua 
fury ;  and  finding  nothing  able  to  resist  them,  they  bent  theii 
march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  they  had 
already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  congre^tion  against  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  them 
The  regent,  with  the  few  forces  which  remained  with  her,  took 
shelter  in  Ihmbar,  where  she  fortified  herself,  in  expectation 
of  a  reenforcement  from  France. 

Meanwhile,  slie  employed  her  partisans  in  representing  to 

*  Knox,  p.  139.    Spotswood,  p.  123. 
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the  people  the  daogerom  consequences  of  this  open  rebeUicm 
and  she'  endeavored  to  convince  theni«  that  the  Lord  Jamesi 
under  pretence  of  religion,  had  formed  the  scheme  of  wreet- 
ing  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  By  these 
considerations  many  were  engaged  to  desert  the  army  of  the 
congregation ;  but  much  more  by  the  want  of  pay,  or  any 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  regent,  observing  the  male- 
contents  to  be  much  weakened,  ventured  to  march  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  design  of  suppressing  th^m.  On  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Chatebault,  who  still  adhersd  to  her,  she 
agreed  to  a  capitulaticKii  in  which  she  granted  them  a  toleration 
of  their  religion,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  further 
depredations  on  the  churches.  Soon  afler,  they  evacuated  the 
ci^ ;  and  before  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed  the  articles  c^ 
agreement;  but  they  took  care,  to  publish  only  the  articles 
favorable  to  themselves,  and  they  were  guilty  of  an  imposture, 
in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely,  that  idolatry  should  doc 
again  be  erected  in  any  place  where  it  was  at  that  time  sup- 
pressed.* 

An  agreement  concluded  while  men  were  in  this  disposi- 
tion, could  not  be  durable;  and  both  sides  endeavored  to 
strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  the  ensuing 
rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable.  The  regent,  having  got  a 
reenforcement  of  one  thousand  men  frcmi  France,  iM^^an  4d 
fortify  Loith ;  and  the  congregation  seduced  to  their  party  ihe 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  had  long  appeared  inclined  to  join 
them,  and  who  was  at  last  determined  by  the  arrival  of  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  France,  where  he  had  escaped 
many  dangers  from  the  jealousy,  as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Henry 
and  the  duke  of  Guise.  More  French  troops  soon  after 
disembarked  under  the  command  of  La  Brosse,  who  was  foU 
lowed  by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  These  last  were  supplied  with  store  of  syllogisixis, 
authorities,  citations,  and  scholastic  arguments,  which  they 
intended  to  oppose  to  the  Scottish  preachers,  and  which,  they 
justly  presumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce  conviction, 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  arms  and  artillery  .t 

The  constable  Montmorency  had  always  opposed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  had  fore- 
told that,  by  forming  such  close  connections  with  Scotlaxid 

*  See  note  D,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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die  aneient  league  would  be  dissolved ;  and  the  natives  of  that 
kingdom,  jealous  of  a  forei^  yoke,  would  soon  become, 
instead  of  allies,  attached  by  mterest  and  inclination,  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  French  goveniment  But  though 
the  event  seemed  now  to  have  justified  the  prudence  of  that 
aged  minister,  it  is  not  improbable,  considering  the  violent 
counsels  by  which  France  was  governed,  that  the  insurrection 
was  deemed  a  favorable  event ;  as  aiTording  a  pretence  for 
sending  over  armies,  for  entirely  subduing  the  country,  for 
attainting  the  rebels,*  and  for  preparing  means  thence  to 
invade  England,  and  support  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  The  leaden  of  the  congregation,  well  acquainted 
with  these  views,  were  not  insensible  of  their  danger,  and 
saw  that  their  only  safety- consisted  in  the  vigor  and  success 
of  their  measures.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 
received  of  the  sudden  death  of  Henrjr  0. ;  and  having  passed 
an  act  from  their  own  authority,  depriving  the  queen  dowager 
of  the  regency,  and  ordering  idl  the  French  troops  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom,  they  collected  forces  to  put  their  edict  in  execu- 
tion against  them.  They  again  became  masters  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  lonff  possession  of  mat 
city.  Their  tumultuary  armies,  assembled  m  haste,  and  sup- 
ported by  no  pay,  soon  separated  upon  the  least  disaster,  or 
even  any  delay  of  success ;  and  were  incapable  of  resisting 
such  veteran  troqw  as  the  French,  who  were  also  secondea 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  among  whom  the  eari  of 
R)thwell  distinguished  himself.  Hearing  that  the  marquis 
of  Elbeuf,  brother  to  the  regent,  was  levying  an  army  against  ^ 
them  in  Germany,  they  tk>ught  themselves  excusable  for 
applying,  m  this  extremity,  to  the  assistance  of  England ;  and  as 
the  sympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to  national  liberty, 
had  now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animosity  against  that 
kingdom,  this  measure  was  the  result  of  inclination  no  less 
than  of  intereet.t  Maitland  of  Lidington,  therefore,  and 
Bobert  Melvil,  were  secretly  despatched  by  the  congregation 
to  solicit  succors  from  Elizabeth. 

The  wise  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  deliberate  in 
a|;reeing  to  this  request,  which  concurred  so  well  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  mistress.  Cecil  in  particular  rep- 
resented to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland 
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and  France,  both  of  them  the  hereditary  enemies  of  England^ 
was  ever  regarded  as  a  pernicious  event  5  and  her  fafter,  aa 
well  as  Protector  Somerset,  had  employed  etery  ezpedien 
both  of  war  and  negotiation  to  prevent  it :  that  the  claim 
which  Mary  advanced  to  the  crown  rendered  Ae  present  Mt- 
uation  of  England  still  more  dangerous,  and  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  queen  the  greatest  vigilance  and  precantioA :  Hiat 
tiie  capacity,  ambition,  and  exoH>itant  views  of  the  family  of 
Guise,  who  now  governed  the  French  counsels,  were  solB- 
cientiy  known  ;  and  Ihey  themselves  made  no  secret  of  their 
design  to  place  their  niiece  on  the  throne  of  England :  that 
deeming  themselves  secure  of  success,  they  had  already, 
somewhat  imprudently  and  prematurely,  taken  off  the  mask  ; 
and  Thiogmorton,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  sent  over, 
by  every  courier,  incontestable  proo&  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions: *  that  they  only  waited  till  Scotiand  should  be  entirely 
subdued ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  English  of  the  advan* 
tages  resulting  from  their  situation  and  naval  power,  they  pre- 
pared  means  for  subverting  the  queen^s  authority :  that  the 
zealous  Catholics  in  England,  discontented  with  the  present 
government,  and  satisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary^s  tide,  would 
bring  them  considerable  reinforcement,  and  would  distozb 
^very  measure  of  defence  against  that  formidable  power: 
that  the  only  expedient  for  preventing  these  designs,  was  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  take  advantage  of  a  like 
zeal  in  the  Protestants  of  Scotiand ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  a  measure  founded 
on  such  evident  necessity,  and  directed  only  to  the  ends  of 
self-preservation :  that  though  a  French  war,  attended  with 
^at  expense,  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of  support- 
mg  the  malecontents  in  Scotland,  Aat  power,  if  removed  to 
the  continent,  would  be  much  less  formidable ;  and  a  small 
disbiiVsement  at  present  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  the  great- 
est frugality :  and  that  the  domestic  dissensions  of  France, 
which  every  day  augmented,  together  with  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bigotiy  and  hypocrisy,  wouH 
never  permit  the  entire  conquest  of  England,  were  sufficieat 
to  secure  the  queen  against  the  dangerous  ambition  and  resents 
ment  cf  the  house  of  Guisc.t 
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£lkabetlk*a  propensity  to  caution  and  ooonowy  ww^  tfaoi^ 
with  some  dimcultyY*  overcome  by  these  powerful  motives  * 
and  she  prepared  herself  to  suppcMrt  by  arms  and  money 
the  declining  affairs  of  the  congregation  in  Scotland*  She 
equipped  a  Beet,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war ; 
and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Winter,  she  sent  it  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth :  she  appointed  the  young  dt^e  of  Norfolk  bet 
lieutenant  in  the  northern  counties;  and  she  assembled,  att 
Berwick,  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Gray,  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marchesL 
Though  the  court  of  France,  senaiUe  of  tbe  danger,  offered 
her  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  Calais,  provided  she 
would  not  inteipose  in  the  afiaiis  of  Sootiand,  she  rectolutely 
replied,  that  she  never  would  put  «ui  inconsiderable  fishing* 
town  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  her  dominions;  f  and 
she  still  continued  her  preparations.  She  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  congregation,  whk:h  was  to  last 
during  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Seots  with  Freoeia,  und 
a  year  after ;  and  she  promised  never  to  desist  till  the  French 
had  entirely  evacuated  Scotland*!  And  having  thus  taken  all 
proper  measures  for  success,  and  received  from  the  Scots  stz 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  articles,  she  ordered  her  fleet 
and  army  to  begin  their  operations. 

[1560.]  The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  frith 
disconcerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ravaging* 
the  coun^  of  Fife ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  circuit  by 
Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  defence.  The  English  army,  reenforced  by  five 
thousand  Scots,§  sat  down  before  the  place ;  and  aAer  two 
durmisfaes,  in  the  former  of  which  the  English  had  the  advan* 
tage,  in  the  latter  the  French,  they  began  to  batter  the  town ; 
and,  though  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  a  rash  and  ill* 
conducted  assault,  they  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  diffi- 
culties. Their  Stress  was  augmented  by  two  events;  the 
dispersion  by  a  storm  of  D'EIbeuf  ^s  fleet,  which  carried  a 
considerable  army  on  board,||  and  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent,  who  expired  about  this  time  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  capacity  which  shone 
forth  in  her  family,  but  possessed  of  much  more  virtue  and 

•  Forbes,  toI.  i.  p.  454,  460.  t  Spotswood,  p.  146. 
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modemtion  than  appeal^  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  bmncliea 
of  it  The  French,  who  found  it  impossible  to  subsist  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  who  saw  that  the  English  were  con- 
tinually reenforced  by  fresh  numbers,  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late ;  and  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  Count  Randan,  plenlpo* 
tentiaries  from  France,  signed  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with 
Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  iiad  sent  thither  for 
ttat  purpose^  It  was  there  stipulated,  that  the  French  should 
instantly  evacuate  Scotland ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Fmnce 
and  Scodand  should  thenceforth  abstain  from  bearing  the  arms 
of  England,  or  assuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom ;  that  further 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  already  done  in  that  particular 'should 
be  granted  Elizabeth ;  and  that  commissioners  should  meet  to 
settle  this  point,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of 
Spain  should  be  umpire  between  the  crowns.  Besides  these 
stipulations,  which  regarded  England,  some  concessions  were 
flranted  to  ^e  Scots ;  namely,  that  an  amnesty  should  be  pub- 
lished for  all  past  offences ;  that  none  but  natives  should  enjoy 
any  office  in  Scotiand ;  that  the  states  should  name  twenty- 
four  penicms,  of  whom  the  queen  of  Scots  should  choose  seven, 
and  the  states  five,  and  m  the  hands  of  these  twelve  should 
the  whole  administration  be  placed  during  their  queen's  ab- 
sence; and  that  Mary  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war 
without  consent  of  the  states.*  In  order  to  hasten  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  treaty,  Elizabeth  sent  ships,  by  which 
the  French  forces  were  transported  into  their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  saw,  in  the  first  transaction  of  this  reign,  the 
genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  She 
discerned  at  a  distance  the  danger  which  threatened  her ;  and 
instantly  took  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  it.  Making  all 
possible  advantages  of  her  situation,  she  proceeded  with  celer- 
ity to  a  decision  ;  and  was  not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negotia- 
tions, or  remonstrances  of  the  French  court.  She  stopped 
-not  till  she  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  final  issue  ;  and  had 
sonverted  that  very  power,  to  which  her  enemies  trusted  for 
her  destruction,  into  her  firmest  support  and  security.  By 
exacting  no  improper  conditions  from  the  Scottish  mnlecon- 
tents,  even  during  their  greatest  distresses,  she  established  an 
sntiie  confidence  with  them  ;  and  having  cemented  the  union 
by  aii  the  ties  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  religion,  she  now 

*  £  finer,  torn.  zr.  p.  593.    Keith,  p.  137.    Spotiwood*  p.  147. 
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jMMBessed  an  mfluence  over  them  beyond  what  remained  eren 

with  their  native  sovereign.  The  regard  which  she  acquired 
by  this  dexterous  and  spirited  conduct,  gave  her  every  where, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  more  authority  than  had  attended 
her  sister,  though  supported  by  all  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.* 

The  subsequent  measures  of  the  Scottish  reformers  tended 
still  more  to.  cement  their  union  with  England.  Being  now 
entirely  masters  of  the  kingdom,  they  made  no  further  cere- 
mony or  scruple  in  fully  effecting  their  purpose.  In  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  it  had  been  agreed,  that  a  parliament  or  con- 
vention should  soon  be  assembled ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation,  not  waiting  till  the  queen  of  Scots  should  ratify 
that  treaty,  thought  themselves  fully  entitled,  without  the  sov- 
ereign's authority,  immediately  to  summon  a  parliament.  The 
reformers  presented  a  petition  to  this  assembly,  in  which  they 
were  not  contented  with  desiring  the  establishment  of  their 
doctrine ;  they  also  applied  for  the  punishment  of  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  called  vassals  to  the  Roman  harlot ;  and  they 
asserted,  that  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy — such  is  their 
expression — there  was  not  one  lawful  minister;  but  that  they 
were  all  of  them  thieves  and  murderers ;  yea,  rebels  and 
traitors  to  civil  authority,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  suffered 
in  any  reformed  commonwealth.t  The  parliament  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rage  and  persecution. 
AAer  ratifying  a  confession  of  faith  agreeable  to  the  new  doc- 
trines, they  passed  a  statute  against  the  mass,  and  not  only 
abolished  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enacted,  that  whoever  any 
where  either  officiated  in  it,  or  was  present  at  it,  should  be 
chastised,  for  the  first  offence,  with  confiscation  of  goods  and 
corporal  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate ;  for 
the  second,  with  banishment ;  and  for  the  third,  with  \oas  of 
life.J  A  law  was  also  voted  for  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion in  Scotland:  the  Presbyterian  form  of  aiscipline  was 
settled,  leaving  only  at  first  some  shadow  of  authonty  to  cer- 
tain ecclesiastics,  .whom  they  called  superintendents.  The 
prelates  of  the  ancient  faith  appeared,  m  order  to  complain 
of  great  injustice  committed  on  them  by  the  invasion  of  their 
property,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice  of  them  ;  till  at 
last  these  ecclesiastics,  tired  with  fruitless  attendance,  departed 

-  -        ■  ■  ^ r  -  "■ 
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the  town.  They  were  then  cited  to  appear ;  and  as  nobodj 
presented  himsolf,  it  was  voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  were  entirely  satisfied,  and  found  no  reason  of 
complaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St  John,  was  sent  oTcr  to 
France  to  obtain  tho  ratification  of  these  acts ;  but  was  very 
ill  received  by  Mary,  who  denied  the  validity  of  a  parliament 
summoned  without  the  royal  consent ;  and  she  refused  her 
sanction  to  those  statutes.  But  the  Protestants  j|ave  them- 
selves little  concern  about  their  queen^s  refusal.  T^iey  imme- 
diately put  the  statutes  in  execution  ;  they  abolished  the  mass  ; 
they  settled  their  ministers;  they  committed  every  where 
furious  devastations  on  the  mon£Lsteries,  and  even  on  the 
shurches,  which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry ;  and 
deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful  prize,  they  took 
possession,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  Their  new  preachers,  who  had 
authority  sufficient  to  incite  them  to  war  and  insurrection, 
could  not  restrain  their  rapacity ;  and  fanaticism  concurring 
with  avarice,  an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papal 
authority  in  that  country.  The  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry, 
united  by  the  consciousness  of  such  unpardonable  guilt,  alarmed 
for  their  new  possessions,  well  acquainted  with  uie  imperious 
character  of  the  house  of  Guise,  saw  no  safety  for  themselves 
but  in  the  protection  of  England  ;  and  they  despatched  Mor- 
ton,. Glencame,  and  Lidington,  to  express  their  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  queen  for  her  past  favors,  and  represent  to  her  the 
necessity  of  continuing  them. 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reason  to  maintam  a  xinion 
with  the  Scottish  Protestants ;  and  soon  found  that  the  hoc^^e 
of  Guise,  notwithstanding  their  former  disappointments,*  had 
not  laid  aside  the  design  of  contesting  her  title,  and  subverting 
her  authority.  Francis  and  Mary,  whose  counsels  were  wholly 
directed  by  them,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edtnbuigh  ; 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  give  her  any  satisfaction  for  that 
mortal  afiront  which  they  had  put  upon  her,  by  their  openly 
assuming  the  title  and  arms  of  England.  She  was  sensible 
of  the  danger  attending  such  pretensions ;  and  it  was  with 
nleasure  she  heard  of  the  violent  factions  which  prevailed  in 
the  French  government,  and  of  the  opposition  which  had 
arisen  against  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  That 
ambidous  prince,  supported  by  his  four  brothers,  (hq  cardinal 
«r  Lorraine,  the  duke  rC  ^rumale,  die  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and 
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too  grand  prior,  men  no  less  ambitious  than  himself,  had 
engrossed  all  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  as  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  which  could  command  the  esteem  or 
seduce  the  afiections  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of  his 
acquisitions  and  pretensions.  The  constable,  Montmorency, 
who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived  of  all  power  : 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Conde,  were  entirely  excluded  from  offices  and 
favor :  the  queen  mother  herself,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  found 
her  influence  every  day  declining ;  and  as  Francis,  a  young 
prince,  infirm  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  wholly  governed 
by  his  consort,  who  knew  no  law  but  the  pleasure  of  her 
uncles,  men  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  that  aspiring  family.  It  was  the  contests  of 
religion  which  first  inspired  the  French  with  courage  openly 
to  oppose  their  unlimited  authority. 

The  theological  disputes,  first  started  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time  wholly  illit- 
erate, had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France  ;  and  as  they  were 
assisted  by  the  general  discontent  against  the  court  and  church 
oi  Borne,  and  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  ape,  tlie  proselytea. 
to  the  new  religion  were  secretly  increasing  m  every  province. 
Henry  TT.^  in  imitation  of  his  father,  Francis,  had  opposed  the 
piogiebti  o£  the  reformers ;  and  though  a  prince  addicted  to 
pleasure  and  sDcioty,  he  was  transported  by  a  vehemence,  as 
well  as  b><;uir\ ,  which  had  little  place  in  Uie  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.  Rigorous  punishments  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
most  emhient  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  a  point  of  honor 
seemed  to  have  arisen,  whether  the  one  sect  could  exercise, 
or  the  other  sufier,  most  barbarity.  The  death  of  Henry  put 
some  stop  to  the  persecutions ;  and  the  people,  who  had  ad- 
mired the  constancy  of  the  new  preachers,  now  heard  with 
ftivoT  their  doctrines  and  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were  possessed  of  the  legal 
authority,  thoaght  it  their  interest  to  support  the  established 
religion ;  and  when  they  revived  the  execution  of  the  penal 
statutes,  they  necessarily  drove  the  malecontent  princes  and 
nobles  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  new  religion.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  but  of  a  weak 
character,  and  the  prince  of  Cond6,  who  possessed  many  great 
ijualities,  having  declared  themselves  in  fiivor  of  the  Protes- 
tants, that  sect  acauired  new  force  from  their  coimtenance ;  and 
the  admiral,  Coligny,  with  his  brother  Andelot,  no  longer 
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■erupted  to  make  open  profession  of  their  communiou.^  The 
integrity  of  the  admiral,  who  was  believed  sincere  in  his 
attachment  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  his  great  reputation  both 
for  valor  and  conduct,  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
brought  credit  to  the  reformers ;  and  a!her  a  frustrated  attempt 
of  the  malecontents  to  seize  the  king^s  person  at  Amboise  of 
which  Elizabeth  had  probably  some  intelligence,*  every  place 
was  full  of  distraction,  and  matters  hastened  to  an  open  rupture 
between  the  parties.  But  the  house  of  Guise,  though  these 
factions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their  efforts  in  Scotland, 
and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of  Elizabeth^s  success,  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  their  authority  in  Prance,  or  yield 
to  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  They  found  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde ; 
they  threw  the  former  into  prison ;  they  obtained  a  sentence  of 
death  against  the  latter ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  put  the 
sentence  in  execution,  when  the  king^s  sudden  death  saved  the 
noble  prisoner,  and  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  The  queen  mother  was  ieippointed  regent  to  her  son 
Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  minority :  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom :  the  sentence  against 
Conde  was  annulled :  the  constable  was  recalled  to  court  Tand 
the  family  of  Guise,  though  they  still  enjoyed  great  offices  and 
great  power,  found  a  counterpoise  to  their  authority. 

[1561.]  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 
these  events  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  still  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  rival.  She  saw  herself  freed  from  the  perils 
attending  a  union  of  Scotland  with  France,  and  from  the  pre* 
tensions  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Francis ;  but  she  considered, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  English  Catholics,  who  were  numer- 
ous, and  who  were  generally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Mary^s 
title,  would  now  adhere  to  that  princess  with  more  zealous 
attachment,  when  they  saw  that  her  succession  no  longer  en- 
dangered the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended 
with  the  advantage  of  effecting  an  entire  union  with  Scotland. 
She  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  her  ambassador,  Throgmorton, 
a  vigihint  and  able  minister,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  But  though  Mary  had  desisted,  after  her  hus- 
band^s  death,  from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  Eng- 

*  FmlMi,  'ToL  L  p.  214.  Thxogmoiton,  aboat  this  time,  uiiTrUlins 
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juxd«  she  flftiU  deobned  gratifying  Elizabeth  in  this  m(M»entcn» 
article ;  and  being  swayed  by  the  ambitious  suggestions  of  her 
uncles,  she  refused  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  her 
pretensions. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  mother  of  France,  who  imputed  to 
Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  she  had  met  with  during 
Francb^s  lifetime,  took  care  to  retaliate  on  her  by  like  injuries; 
and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her  abode  in  France  disagree* 
able,  began  to  think  of  returning  to  her  native  country.  Lord 
James,  who  had  been  sent  in  deputation  from  the  states  to  in- 
vite her  over,  seconded  these  intentions ;  and  she  applied  to 
Elizabeth,  by  D'Oisel,  for  a  safe-conduct,  in  case  she  should 
be  obliged  to  pass  through  England :  *  but  she  received  for 
answer,  that,  till  she  had  given  satisfaction,  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  she  could  expect  no  favor  firom  a  person 
whom  she  had  so  much  injured.  This  denial  excited  her  in* 
dignation ;  and  she  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  her  senti* 
ments  to  Throgmorton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applications  to 
gratify  his  mistress  in  a  demcmd  which  he  represented  as  so 
reasonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  ner  attendants, 
she  said  tp  him,  *^  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how  far  a  wo* 
man^s  frailty  may  transport  me,  I  cannot  tell :  however,  I  am 
resolved  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  of  my  infirmity  as 
your  mistress  had  at  her  audience  of  my  ambassador  D'Oisel. 
Theve  is  nothing  disturbs  me  so  much,  as  the  having  asked, 
with  so  much  impunity,  a  favor  which  it  was  of  no  consequence 
for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  God^s  leave,  return  to  my  own 
country  without  her  leave ;  as  I  came  to  Prance,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  her  brother,  King  Edward  :  neither  do  I 
want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  conduct  me  home,  as  they 
have  brought  me  hither ;  though  I  was  desirous  rather  to  make 
an  experiment  of  your  mistresses  friendship,  than  of  the  assist* 
ance  of  any  other  person*  I  have  oHen  heard  you  say,  that  a 
good  correspondence  between  her  and  myself  would  conduce 
much  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both  our  kingdoms : 
were  she  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  ^he  would  hardly  have 
denied  me  so  small  a  request  But  perhaps  she  bears  a  better 
inclination  to  my  rebellious  subjects  than  to  me;  their  sovereign, 
her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted 
heir  of  her  kingdoms.  Besides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing 
at  her  hands :  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myself  in  the 
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affiiirs  of  her  state :  not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  there  are  now 
in  England  a  great  raapy  malecontents,  who  are  no  friends  to 
the  present  establishment.  She  is  pleased  to  upbraid  me  as  a 
person  little  experienced  in  the  world :  I  freely  own  it ;  but 
age  will  cure  that  defect.  However,  I  am  already  old  enough 
to  acquit  myself  honestly  and  courteously  to  my  friends  and 
relations,  and  to  encourage  no  reports  of  your  mistress  which 
would  misbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinswoman.  I  would  also 
say,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not 
altogether  friendless  :  and,  perhaps,  I  have  as  ^reat  a  soul  too ; 
so  that  methinks  we  should  be  upon  a  level  m  our  treatment 
of  each  other.  As  soon  as  I  have  consulted  the  states  of  my 
kingdom,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  her  a  seasonable  answer ; 
and  I  am  the  more  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make 
the  quicker  despatch  in  this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends 
to  stop  my  journey  ;  so  that  either  she  will  not  let  me  give  her 
satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied  ;  perhaps  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  up  the  disagreement  between  us.  She  has  of\en 
reproached  me  with  my  being  young;  and  I  must  be  very 
young  indeed,  and  as  ill  advisca,  to  treat  of  matters  of  such 
great  concern  and  importance  without  the  advice  of  my  parlia- 
ment I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her ; 
but  she  disbelieves  or  overlooks  them.  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  I  were  as  nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood ;  foi 
that  indeed  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance.*^* 

Such  a  spirited  reply,  notwithstanding  the  obliging  temas 
interspersed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate  friendship 
between  these  rival  princesses,  or  cure  those  mutual  jealousies 
which  had  already  taken  place.  Elizabeth  equipped  a  ^eet 
on  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  but  probably  with  an  intention 
of  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  return  homewards. 
Maiy  embarked  at  Calais ;  and  passing  the  English  fleet  in  a 
fog,  arrived  safely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf, 
together  with  the  marquis  of  jDeunville  and  other  French  cour- 
tiers. Thb  change  of  abode  and  situation  was  very  little 
agreeable  to  that  princess.  Besides  her  natural  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  a  country  in  which  she  had  been  educated  from 
her  earliest  infancy,  and  where  she  had  borne  so  high  a  rank, 
she  could  not  forbear  both  regretting  the  society  of  that  people, 
so  celebrated  for  their  humane  disposition  and  their  respectful 
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ftttacbment  to  tbeir  aovereiga,  and  reflecting  on  the  disparit7 
of  the  8cene  which  lay^  before  her.  It  is  said,  that  after  she 
was  embarked  at  Calais,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast 
o^  France,  and  never  turned  them  from  that  beloved  object  till 
darkness  fell,  and  intercepted  it  from  her  view.  She  then 
ordered  a  couch  to  be  spread  for  her  in  the  open  air ;  and 
charged  the  pilot,  that,  if  in  the  morning  the  land  were  still  in 
sight,  he  should  awake  her,  and  afford  her  one  parting  view 
oi  that  country  in  wluch  all  her  afifections  were  centzed.  The 
weather  proved  calm,  so  that  the  ship  made  little  way  in  the 
night-time ;  and  Mary  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  French  coast,  ^e  sat  up  on  her  couch,  and  still  looking 
towards  the  land,  oflen  repeated  these  words:  "Faiewell, 
France,  farewell ;  I  shall  never  see  thee  more.'^*  The  first 
aspect,  however,  of  thinffli  in  Scotland  was  more  favorable,  if 
not  to  her  pleasure  and  nappiness,  at  least  to  her  repose  and 
security,  than  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  No  sooner  did 
the  French  galleys  appear  off  Leitb,  than  people  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  long  expected  their  arrival,  flocked  towards  the  shore 
with  an  earnest  impatience  to  behold  and  receive  their  young 
sovereign.  Some  were  led  by*  duty,  some  by  interest,  some 
by  curiosity ;  and  all  combined  to  express  their  attachment  to 
her,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her  confidence  on  the 
commencement  of  her  administration.  She  had  now  reached 
her  nineteenth  year;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable 
beauty  of  her  person  were  further  recommended  by  the  affa- 
bility pf  her  address,  the  politeness  of  her  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  her  genius.  Well  accomplished  in  all  the  super- 
ficial but  engaging  graces  of  a  court,  she  afforded,  when  bet- 
ter known,  still  more  promising  indications  of  her  character ; 
and  men  prognosticated  both  humanity  from  her  soft  and 
obliging  deportment,  and  penetrafion  firom  her  taste  in  all  the 
refined  arts  of  music,  eloquence,  and  poetry .t  And  as  the 
Scots  had  long  been  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sover- 
eign, whom  they  once  despaired  ever  more  to  behold  among 
them,  her  arrival  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  ana 
nothing  appeared  about  the  court  but  symptoms  of  affection, 
joy,  and  festivity. 

The  first  measures  which  Mary  embraced  confirmed  all  the 
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preposseflBunui  entertained  in  her  favor.  She  f<^owed  die 
advice  given  her  in  France  hy  D'Oisel  and  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  as  well  ashemncles;  and  she  bestowed  her  confi- 
dence entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party,  who  had 
greatest  influence  over  the  people,  and  who,  she  found,  were 
tlone  able  to  support  her  government  Her  brother,  Lord 
James,  whom  she  soon  after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained 
&e  chief  authority ;  and  after  him  Lidington,  secretary  of  state, 
a  man  of  great  sagacity,  had  a  principal  share  in  her  confi* 
dence.  By  the  vigor  of  these  men^s  meaaures,  she  endeavored 
to  establish  order  and  justice  in  a  country  divided  by  public 
factions  and  private  feuds ;  and  that  fierce,  intractable  people, 
unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
submit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and  prudent  administration. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  blasted  all  these 
promising  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that  general 
favor  which  her  agreeable  mannera  and  judicious  deportment 
gave  her  just  reason  to  expect  She  was  still  a  Papist,  and 
diouj^h  she  published,  soon  after  her  arrival,  a  proclamation, 
enjoining  every  one  to  submit  to  the  established  religion,  the 
preachere  and  their  adherents  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a 
person  polluted  with  so  great*  an  abomination,  nor  lay  aside 
their  jealousies  of  her  future  conduct  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty she  could  obtain  permission  for  8a3dng  mass  in  her  own 
chapel ;  and  had  not  the  people  apprehended,  that  if  sfie  had 
here  met  with  a  refusal,  she  would  instantly  have  returned  tc 
France,  the  zealots  never  would  have  granted  her  even  that 
small  indulgence.  The  cry  was,  ^^  Shall  we  suffer  that  idol 
to  be  again  erected  within  the  realm  ?  **  It  was  asserted  in 
the  pulpit,  that  one  mass  was  more  terrible  than  ten  thousand 
armed  men  landed  to  invade  the  kingdom :  *  Lord  Lindesey 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  exclaimed,  ^*that  the  idolater 
should  die  the  death ;  ^^  such  was  their  expression.  One  that 
carried  tapera  for  the  ceremony  of  that  wonhip  was  attacked 
and  insulted  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  And  if  Lord  James 
and  some  popular  leaders  had  not  interposed,  the  most  danger- 
ous uproar  was  justly  apprehended  from  the  ungovemed  fury 
of  the  multitude.t  The  usual  prayera  in  the  diurches  were 
to  this  purpose :  that  God  would  turn  the  queen^s  heart,  which 
I  obstinate  against  him  and  his  truth ;  or  if  his  holy  will  be 
— — i.^^ —  f  ■ 
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ocaenriae,  tiiat  te  would  stmigAeathe  hourtsand  hands  of 
the  elect,  otoody  to  oppose  the  lage  of  all  tyrants.*  Nay,  it 
was  openly  called  in  question,  whether  that  princess,  heing  an 
idolatress,  was  entitlea  to  any  authority,  even  in  civil  iinattenkt 

Hie  helpless  queen  was  every  moment  exposed  to  con- 
tumely, which  she  bore  with  benignity  and  patience.    Soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  dined  m  the  CSistle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  it 
was  there  contrived,  that  a  {loy,  six  years  of  age,  should  be  let 
^own  from  the  roof,  and  should  present  her  with  a  Bible,  a 
Psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  castle.    Lest  she  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  this  insult  on  her  as  a  Papist,  all  the  decora- 
tions expressed  the  burning  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  other  punishments  inflicted  by  God  upon  idolatry,  f    The 
town  council  of  Edinburgh  had  the  assurance,  from  their  own 
authority,  to  issue  a  proclamation  banishing  from  their  distriot 
^  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  Antichrist  the  pope,  such  as  priests, 
vnonks,  friars,  together  with  adulterers  and  fornicators.*'^ 
And  because  the  privy  council  suspended  the  magistrates  §L 
their  insolence,  the  passionate  historians  H  of  that  age  ha 
mferred  that  the  queen  was  engaged,  by  a  sympathy  of  mar 
ners,  to  take  adulterers  and  fornicators  under  her  protection' 
ft  appears  probable,  that  the  magistrates  were  afterwards 
reinstated  in  their  ofHce,  and  that  their  proclamation  was  con 
firmed.^ 

But  all  the  insolence  of  the  people  was  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  that  which  was  exercised  by  ^e  clergy  and 
the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to  her  face, 
(his  amiable  princess.  The  assembly  of  the  church  framed 
an  address,  in  which,  after  telling  lier  that  her  mass  was  a 
bastard  service  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  impiety,  and  the 
source  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the  realn\,  they 
expressed  their  hopes,  that  she  would  ere  this  time  have  pre- 
ferred truth  to  her  own  preconceived  ophuon,  and  have  re- 
nounced her  religion,  which,  they  assured  her,  was  nothing 
but  abomination  and  vanity.  They  said,  that  the  present 
abuses  of  government  were  so  enormous,  that  if  a  speedy 
remedy  were  not  provided,  God  would  not  fail  in  his  anger  to 
strike  the  heai  and  the  tail,  the  disobedient  prince  and  sinful 
people.    They  requured,  that  severe  punishment  should  Im 
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iaiiicted  cm  adulterers  and  foroicaton.  Apd  they  concluded 
with  demaDding  for  themselves  some  addition  both  of  power 
and  property,* 

The  ringleader  ia  all  these  insults  on  majesty  was  John 
Knox ;  who  possessed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  church 
and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  who  triumphed 
m  the  contumelious  usage  of  his  sovereign.  His  usual  appel- 
lation for  the  queen  was  Jezebel  ;*and  though  she  endeavored 
by  the  most  gracious  condescension  to  win  his  favor,  all  her 
toatnuations  could  gain  nothing  on  his  obdurate  heart  She 
promised  him  access  to  her  whenever  he  demanded  it ;  and 
she  even  desired  him,  if  he  found  her  blamable  in  any  thing, 
to  reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in  the 
pulpit  before  the  whole  people :  but  he  plainly  told  her,  that 
be  had  a  public  ministry  intrusted  to  him ;  that  if  she  would 
come  to  church,  she  should  there  hear  the  gospel  of  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  apply  to  every  individual^ 
nor  had  he  leisure  for  tfiat  oocupation.t  The  political  princi- 
ples of  the  man,  which  he  communicated  to  his  brethren,  were 
as  full  of  sedition,  as  his  theological  were  of  rage  and  bigotry. 
Though  he  once  condescended  so  far  as  to  tell  the  queen  that 
he  would  submit  to  her,  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  did  to 
Nero,  I  he  remained  not  Ions  in  this  dutiful  strain.  He  said 
to  her,  that  ^'  Samuel  feared  not  to  slav  Aoag,  the  fat  and 
delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  Sang  Saul  had  saved  ;  neither 
spared  Elias  Jezebers  false  prophets,  and  BaaPs  priests,  though 
King  Ahab  wa^  present  Phineas,**  added  he,  ^^was  no 
magistrate ;  yet  feared  he  not  to  strike  Cosbi  and  Zimri  in  the 
very  act  of  filthy  fornication.  And  so,  madam,  your  grace 
may  s^e  that  others  than  chief  magistrates  may  lawfully  inflict 
punishment  on  such  crimes  as  are  condemned  by  the  law  of 
God.'^^  Knox  had  fonnerly,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  of 
England,  written  a  book  against  female  succession  to  the 
crown :  the  title  of  it  is,  ^^  The  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  regimen  of  women.*'  He  was  too  proud  either 
to  recant  the  tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them ; 
and  his  conduct  showed  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
k^alty  due  to  any  of  the  female  sex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanor  of  these 
man,  filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.    This  rustic  apostle 
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seraples  not,  in  his  history,  to  inform  us,  that  he  once  treated 
her  with  such  severity,  that  she  lost  all  command  of  temper, 
and  dissolved  in  tears  before  him :  yet  so  far  from  being  moved 
with  youth,  and  beauty,  and  royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition, he  persevered  in  his  insolent  reproofs ;  and  when  he 
relates  this  incident,  he  discovers  a  visible  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  his  own  conduct.*  The  pulpits  had  become  mere 
scenes  of  railing  against  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which 
vrere  always  noted  as  the  principal,  feasting,  finery,  dancing, 
balls,  ana  whoredom,  their  nedessary  attendant.t  Some 
ornaments,  which  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon  their  petti- 
coats, excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers ;  and 
they  affirmed,  that  such  vanity  would  provoke  God's  vengeance 
not  only  against  these  foolish  women,  but  against  the  whole 
realm.j: 

Mary,  whose  age,  condition,  and  education,  invited  her  to 
liberty  ^nd  cheerfulness,  was  curbed  in  all  amusements  by  the 
absurd  severity  of  these  reformers ;  and  she  found  every 
moment  reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that  country,  from  whose 
manners  she  had  in  her  early  youth  received  the  first  impres- 
sions.^  Her  two  uncles,  the  duke  of  Aumale  and  the  grand 
prior,  with  the  other  French  nobility,  soon  took  leave  of  her : 
the  marquis  of  Elbeuf  remained  some  time  longer ;  but  af^ei 
his  departure,  she  was  left  to  the  society  of  her  own  subjects , 
men  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  ignorant 
of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their  usual  rusticity, 
by  a  dismal  fanaticism,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  all 
humanity  or  improvement.  Though  Mary  had  made  no 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  religion,  her  Popery  was  a  suffi- 
cient crime :  though  her  behavior  was  hitherto  irreproachable, 
and  her  manners  sweet  and  engaging,  her  gayety  and  ease 
were  interpreted  as  signs  of  dissolute  vanity.  And  to  the 
harsh  and  preposterous  usage  which  this  princess  met  with, 
may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  those  errors  of  he»  subsequent  con- 
duct which  seemed  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor 
of  her  character. 

There  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before  his 
departure,  an  adventure  which,  though  frivolous,  mi^ht  enable 
him  to  give  Mary's  friends  in  France  a  melancholy  idea  of 
her  situation.    This  nobleman,  with  the  eari  of  Bothwell  and 
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9WM  other  young  courtien,  had  been  eogn^ed,  after  a  debauch, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  woman  called  Alison  Craig,  who  was  known 
to  be  liberal  of  her  favors ;  and  because  they  were  denied 
admittance,  they  broke  the  windows,  thrust  open  the  door, 
and  committed  some  disorders  in  searching  for  the  damsel. 
It  happened  that  the  assembly  of  the  church  was  utting  at 
that  time,  and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under  £eir 
cognizance.    In  conjlmction  with  several  of  the  nobility,  they 
presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  which  was  introduced  with 
this  awful  prelude :     ^  To  the  queen^s  majesty,  and  to  hei 
secret  and  great  council,  her  grace^s  faithful  and  obedient 
subjects,  the  professors  of  Christ  Jesus^s  holy  evangil,  wish 
the  spirit  of  righteous  judgment.^    The  tenor  of  the  petition 
was  that  the   fear  of  God,  the  duty  which  they  owed  her 
grace,  and  the  terrible  threatenings  denounced  by  God  against 
every  city  or  country  where   horrible   crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  severe  punishment 
of  such  as  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  kindle  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  whole  realm ;  that  the  iniquity  of  which 
they  complained  was  so  heinous  and  so  horrible  that  they 
bhould  esteem  themselves  accomplices  in  it,  if  they  had  been 
engaged  by  worldly  fear,  or  servile  complaisance,  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  or  bury  it  in  oblivion :  that  as  they  owed  her 
grace  obedience,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  so  were  they 
entitled  to  require  of  her,  in  return,  the  sharp  and  condign 
punishment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated  it,  might 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom  :  and 
that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  aside  all  private 
affections  towards  the  actore  in  so  heinous  a  crime,  and  so 
enormous  a  villany,  and  without  delay  bring  them  to  a  trial, 
and  inflict  the  severest  penalties  upon  them.   The  queen  gave  a 
gracious  reception  to  this  peremptory  address ;  but  because  she 
probably  thought  that  breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited 
not  such  severe  reprehension,  she  only  replied,  that  her  imcle 
was  a  stranger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  com- 
pany :  but  she  would  put  such  order  to  him  and  to  all  others, 
that  her  subjects  should  henceforth  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Her  passing  over  this  incident  so  slightly  was  the  source  of 
great  discontent,  and  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  most 
profligate  manners.*    It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  Alison  Craig, 
the  cause  of  all  the  uproar,  was  known  to  entertain  a  com- 
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mtfroe  with  the  eari  of  Anan,  who,  on  accouot  of  his  great 
zeal  for  the  reformation,  was,  without  scruple,  indulged  in 
that  enormity.* 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the  queen^s 
chapel  during  her  absence,  and  committed  outrages;  for 
which  two  of  them  were  indicted,  and  it  was  intended  to  bring 
them  to  a  trial.  Knox  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  most  con- 
siderable zealots  of  the  party,  and  charged  them  to^  appear  in 
town  and  protect  their  brethren.  The  holy  sacraments,  he 
there  said,  are  abused  by  profane  Papists  ;  the  mass  has  been 
said  ;  and  in  worshipping  that  idol,  the  priests  have  omitted 
no  ceremony,  not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accursed  water, 
that  had  ever  been  practised  in  the  tmie  of  the  greatest  blind- 
ness. These  violent  measures  for  opposing  justice  were  little 
short  of  rebellion  ;  and  Knox  was  summoned  before  the  council 
to  answer  for  his  offence.  The  courage  of  the  man  was  equal 
to  his  insolence.  He  scrupled  not  to  tell  the  queen  that  the 
pestilent  Papists  who  had  inflamed  her  against  these  holy  men, 
were  the  sons  of  the  devil ;  and  must  therefore  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manstayer 
from  the  beginning.  The  matter  ended  with  the  full  acquittal 
of  Knox.f  Bandolph,  the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland, 
had  reason  to  write  to  Cecil,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
^  I  think  marvellously  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  gave  this 
unruly,  inconstaht,  and  cumbersome  people  no  more  power  nor 
substance ;  for  they  would  otherwise  run  wild.'*| 

We  have  related  these  incidents  at  greater  length  than  the 
necessity  of  our  subject  may  seem  to  require ;  but  even  trivial 
circumstances,  which  show  the  manners  of  the  age^are  often 
more  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  than  the  great  trans- 
actions of  wars  and  negotiations,  which  are  nearly  similar  in 
all  periods  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had  at  that  time  a  very 
natural  reason  for  their  ill  humor ;  namely,  the  fioverty,  or 
rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Tlfe  nobility 
and  gentry  had  at  first  laid  their  hands  on  all  the  proper^  of 
the  regular  clergy,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  friars 
and  nuns,  whom  they  turned  out  of  their  possessions.  The 
secular  clergy  of  the  Catholic  communion,  though  they  lost 
ail  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  still  held  some  of  the  temporali- 
ties  of  their  benefices ;  and  either  became  laymen  themselves, 
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and  converted  them  into  private  property,  or  made  convey 
ance  of  them  at  low  prices  to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  church.  The  new  teachers 
bad  hitherto  subsisted  chiefiy  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful;  and  in  a  poor  country,,  divided  in  religious  senti- 
ments, this  establishment  was  regarded  as  very  scanty  and 
very  precarious.  Repeated  applications  were  made  for  a 
legal  settlement  to  the  preachers ;  and  though  almost  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  request  was  at  last  complied 
with.  The  fanatical  spirit  which  they  indulged,  and  theic 
industry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Ro- 
viish  communion,  which  placed  such  merit  in  enriching  the 
clergy,  proved  now  a  very  sensible  obstacle  to  their  acquisi- 
tions. The  convention,  however,  passed  a  vote,*  by  which 
they  divided  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  into  twenty-one 
shares :  they  assigned  fourteen  to*  the  ancient  possessors : 
of  the  remaining  seven  they  granted  three  to  the  crown ;  and 
if  that  were  found  to  answer  the  public  expenses,  they  bestowed 
the  overplus  on  the  reformed  ministers.  The  queen  was 
empowered  to  Jevy  all  the  seven ;  and  it  wias  ordaiiied  that  die 
should  afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  should  be  judged  to 
suffice  for  theur  maintenance.  The  oecessities  of  the  crown, 
the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  small  «affection  which 
Mary  bore  to  the  Protestant  ecclesiastics,  rendered  their  reve- 
nues contemptible  as  well  as  uncertain ;  and  the  preachers, 
finding  that  they  could  not  rival  the  gentry,  or  even  the  mid- 
dling rank  of  men,  in  opulence  and  plenty,  were  necessitated 
to  betake  themselves  to  other  expedients  for  supporting  their 
authority.  They  affected  a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morose 
manners,  a  vulgar  and  familiar,  yet  mysterious  cant;  and 
though  the  UberaJity  of  subsequent  princes  put  them  aflerwards 
on  a  better  footing  with  regsod  to  revenue,  and  thereby  cor- 
xected  in  some  degree  those  bad  habits,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  while  many  other  advantages  attend  Presbyterian  gov- 
ernment, these  inconveniences  are  not  ea^y  sejyurated  fix>nfe 
the  genius  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  destitute  of  all  foroe,  possessing  a 
narrow  revenue,  surrounded  with  a  factious,  turbulent  nobihty, 
a  bigoted  people,  and  insolent  ecclesiastics,  soon  found  that 
her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity  was  to  preserve 
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a  good  correspondence  with  ElizabeA,*  who,  by  former  con- 
nections and  services,  had  acquired  such  authority  over  all 
these  ranks  of  men.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland, 
Secretary  Lidington  was  sent  to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her 
compliments  to  the  queen,  and  express  her  desire  of  friend- 
ship and  a  good  correspondence  ;  and  he  received  a  commis- 
sion from  her,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to 
demand,  aa  a  means  of  cementing  this  friendship,  that  Mary 
should,  hy  act  of  parliament  or  by  proclamation,  (for  the 
difference  between  these  securities  was  not  then  deemed  very 
considerable,)  be  declared  successor  to  the  crown.  No  request 
could  be  more  unreasonable,  or  made  at  a  more  improper 
juncture.  The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had  once  discovered 
her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  succession,  but  had  openly, 
without  ceremony  or  reserve,  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of 
England,  and  had  pretended  a  superior  right  to  her  throne 
and  Idngdom :  that  though  her  ambassadors  and  those  of  her 
husband,  the  French  Eng,  had  signed  a  treaty,  in  which  they 
renounced  that  claim,  and  promised  satisfaction  for  so  great 
an  indignity,  she  was  so  intoxicated  with  this  imaginary  right, 
that  she  had  rejected  the  most  earnest  solicitations,  and  even, 
as  some  endeavored  to  persuade  her,  had  incurred  some 
danger  in  crossing  the  seas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equitable 
treaty  :  that  her  partisans  every  where  had  still  the  assurance 
to  insist  on  her  title,  and  had  presumed  to  talk  of  her  own 
birth  as  illegitimate :  that  while  affairs  were  on  this  footing ; 
while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,  so  far  from  bemg  openly 
renounced,  was  only  suspended  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  would  in  her  be  the  most  egregious  imprudence  #o 
fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to  her  crown  by  declaring  her 
the  successor :  that  no  expedient  could  be  worse  imagined  for 
cementing  friendship  than  such  a  declaration  ;  and  kings  were 
oflen  found  to  bear  no  good  will  to  their  successors,  even 
thouch  their  own  children ;  much  more  when  the  connection 
was  less  intimate,  and  when  such  cause  of  disgust  and  jealousy 
had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was  still  continued,  on  the 
part  of  Mary:  that  though  she  was  willing,  from  the  amity 
which  she  bore  her  kinswoman,  to  ascribe  her  former  preten- 
sions to  the  advice  of  others,  by  whose  direction  she  was  then 
governed,  her  present  reAisal  to  relinquish  them  could  proceed 
only  fiom  her  own  prepoosessioDS,  and  was  a  proof  that  she 
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still  harbored  lome dangexous  deogos  asaiiist  her :  that  itw« 
the  nature  of  all  men  to  be  disguAted  with  the  present,  U 
entertain  flattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their  services  ill 
rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  recompense  from  the  successor ; 
and  she  should  esteem  herself  scarcely  half  a  sovereign  over 
the  English,  if  they  saw  her  declare  her  heir,  and  arm  her 
rival  with  authority  against  her  own  repose  and  safety :  that 
•she  knew  the  inconstant  nature  of  the  people ;  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  divisions  in  religion ;  she  was  not 
Ignorant  that  the  same  party,  which  expected  greater  favor 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  did  also  imagine  that  the  title  of 
that  princess  was  superior  to  her  own :  that  for  her  part,  what* 
ever  claims  were  advanced,  she  was  determined  to  live  and 
die  queen  of  England ;  and  af\er  her  death  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  others  to  examine  who  had  the  best  pretensions,  either 
by  the  laws  or  by  right  of  blood,  to  the  succession :  that  she 
hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  then  be  found 
solid ;  and,  considering  the  injury  which  she  herself  had 
received,  it  was  sufficient  indulgence  if  she  promised,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might  in  any  respect  weaken 
or  invalidate  it :  and  that  Mary,  if  her  title  were  really  prefer- 
able— a  point  which,  for  her  own  part,  she  had  never  inquired 
into — possessed  all  advantages  above  her  rivals ;  who,  destitute 
both  of  present  power  and  of  all  support  by  friends,  would 
only  expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any 
weak,  or  even  doubtful  pretensions.* 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  so  prudent  and  judicious, 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing  from  them  : 
but  that  she  might  put  the  matter  to  a  fuller  proof,  she  offered 
A  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  to  leave 
no  suspicion  of  their  excluding  Mary^s  right  of  succession  ;  t 
and  in  this  form  she  again  required  her  to  ratify  that  treaty. 
Matters  at  last  came  to  this  issue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  offered  to  renounce  all  present  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  England,  provided  Elizabeth  would  agree  to 
declare  her  the  successor.^  But  such  was  the  jealous  charac- 
ter of  this  latter  princess,  that  she  never  would  consent  to 
strengthen  the  interest  and  authority  of  any  claimant  by  fixing 
the'  succession ;  much  less  would  she  make  this  concession  in 
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fevor  of  a  rival  queen,  who  possessed  such  plausible  proten^ 
sioDs  for  the  jMresent,  and  who,  though  she  might  Torballj 
renounce  them,  could  easily  resume  her  claim  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Mary^s  proposal,  however,  bore  so  specious  an 
appearance  of  equity  and  justice,  that  Elizabeth,  sensible  that 
reason  would,  by  superficial  thinkers,  be  deemed  to  lie  entirely 
on  that  side,  made  no  more  mention  of  the  matter ;  and  though 
further  concessions  were  never  made  by  either  princess,  they 
put  i>n  all  the  appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 
friendship  with  each  other. 

The  queen  observed  that,  even  without  her  interpositioui 
Maiy  was  sutiiciently  depressed  by  the  jnutinous  spirit  of  her 
own  subjects ;  and  instead  of  giving  Scotland  for  the  present 
any  inquietude  or  disturbance,  she  employed  herself,  more 
usefully  and  laudably,  in  regulating  the  afiairs  of  her  own 
kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  people.  She 
made  some  progress  in  paying  those  great  debts  which  lay 
upon  the  crown ;  she  regulated  the  coin,  which  had  been 
much  debased  by  her  predecessors ;  she  furnished  her  arsenals 
with  great  quantities  of  arms  from  Germany  and  other  places ; 
engaged  her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  thia 
particular;  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  making 
gunpowder  and  brass  cannon  ;  fortified  her  frontiers  on  the  side 
of  Scotland ;  made  frequent  reviews  of  the  militia ;  encouraged 
agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of  com ;  promoted 
trade  and  navigation ;  and  so  much  increased  the  shipping  of 
her  kingdom,  both  by  building  vessels  of  force  herself,  and 
suggesting  like  undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  she  was 
justly  styled  the  restorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of  the 
northern  seas.*  The  natural  frugality  of  her  temper,  so  far^ 
from  incapacitating  her  for  these  great  enterprises,  only 
enabled  her  to  execute  them  with  greater  certainty  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  all  the  world  saw  in  her  conduct  the  happy  effects 
of  a  vigorous  perseverance  in  judicious  and  well-concerted 
projects. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  princess,  who  enjoyed 
such  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive  proposals  of 
marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  likelihood  of  succeed- 
Ajg ;  and  though  she  had  made  some  public  declarations  in 
iavor  of  a  single  life,  few  believ^ed  that  she  would  persevere 
forever  in  that  resolution.    The  archduke  Charles,  second  son 
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of  the  emperor,*  as  well  as  Casimir,  son  of  the  elector  pafar 
tine,  made  applications  to  her;  and  as  this  latter  prince 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  he  thought  himself,  on  that 
account,  better  entitled  to  succeed  in  his  addresses.  Eric 
king  of  Sweden,  and  Adolph,  duke  of  Holatein,  were  en- 
couraged by  the  same  views  to  become  suitois :  and  the  ear* 
of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the  states 
of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her  as  a  suitable  marriage* 
Even  some  of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did  not  openly 
declare  their  pretensions,  entertained  hopes  of  success.  The 
earlof  Arundel,  a  person  declining  in  years,  but  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  as  well  as  possessed  of 
great  riches,  flattered  himself  with  this  prospect ;  as  did  also 
Sir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much  esteemed  for  his  personal 
m^it.  But  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Bobert  Dudley, 
who,  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities,  joined  to  address  and 
flattery,  had  become  in  a  manner  her  declared  favorite,  and 
had  great  influence  in  all  her  counsels.  The  less  worthy  he 
appeared  of  this  distinction,  the  more  was  his  great  iavor 
ascribed  to  some  violent  affection,  which  could  thus  seduce  the 
judgment  of  this  penetrating  princess ;  and  men  long  expected 
that  he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  so  many  princes 
and  monarchs.  But  the  queen  gave  all  these  suitors  a  gentle 
refusal,  which  still  encouraged  their  pursuit ;  and  thought  that 
she  should  the  better  attach  them  to  her  interest,  if  they  were 
still  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  preten- 
sions. It  is  also  probable  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free 
from  a  mixture  of  female  coquetry ;  and  that,  though  she  was 
determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  share  her  power  with 
any  man,  she  was  not  displeased  with  the  courtship,  solicita- 
tion, and  professions  of  love,  which  the  desire  of  acquiring  so 
valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Eliz- 
abeth is,  that  though  she  determined  never  to  have  any  heir  of 
her  own  body,  she  was  not  only  very  averse  to  fix  any  succes- 
sor to  the  crown,  but  seems,  also,  to  have  resolved,  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who  had  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession should  ever  have  any  heirs  or  successors.  If  the 
exclusion  given  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  posterity  of 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  allowed  to  be  valid,  th« 
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bt  to  the  cxown  deyolved  on  the  houae  of  Suffolk  ;  and  the 
ly  Catharine  Gray,  younger  sister  to  the  kdy  Jane,  was 
not^  fte  heir  of  that  family.  This  lady  had  been  married  to 
Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  having  been 
liivorced  from  tiiat  nobleman,  she  bad  made  a  private  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  don  of  the  protector ;  and  het 
husband,  soon  after  consummation,  travelled  into  Prance.  In 
a  little  time  she  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  which  so  enraged 
Elizabeth,  that  she  threw  her  into  the  Tower,  and  summoned 
Hertford  to  appear,  in  order  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanor. 
He  made  no  scrople  of  acknowtedgmg  the  marriage,  which, 
.hough  concluded  without  the  qtfeen^s  oonseut,  was  entirely 
fluitable  to  both  parties ;  and  for  this  offt^nce  he  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth'^*  severity  stopped  not  here  : 
^e  issued  a  commission  to  mquiie  into  the  matter ;  and  as 
Hertford  could  not,  within  tiie  time  limited,  prove  the  nuptiaL 
vy  witnesses,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his  consort  was 
declared  unlawful, and  their  posterity  illegitimate.  They  were 
till  detained  in  custody,  but  by  bribing  their  keepers,  they 
Dund  means  to  have  further  intercourse  ;  and  another  child 
ippeared  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce.  This  was  a  fresh 
lource  of  vexation  to  the  queen ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen 
housand  pounds  be  set  on  Hertford  by  the  star  chamb^,  and 
ordered  his  confinement  to  be  thenceforth  more  rigid  and 
43vere.  He  lay  in  this  condition  for  nine  years,  till  the  death 
if  his  wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  all  fears,  procured  him 
lis  liberty.*  This  extreme  severity  must  be  accounted  for, 
iither  by  the  unrelenting  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  was 
|fraid  lest  a  |letender  to  Sie  succession  should  acquire  credit 
>y  having  issu6 ;  or  by  her  malignity,  which,  with  all  her  great 
qualities,  made  fide  ingredient  in  her  character,  and  which  led 
ler  to  envy  in  others  those  natural  pleasures  of  love  and  pos* 
.erity,  of  which  her  own  ambition  and  desire  of  dominior 
made  her  renounce  all  prospect  for  herself. 

There  happened.  Shout  this  time,  some  other  events  in  the 
royal  family  where  the  queen^s  conduct  was  more  laudable. 
Arthur  Pole  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the  late  cardinal,  an<i 
descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  together  with  Anthon5 
Fortescue,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  these  gentlemen,  anc 
some  odier  persons,  were  brought  to  their  trial  for  intending  tt 
withdraw  into  France,  with  a  view  of  soliciting  succors  from  th« 
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duke  of  Guise,  of  retuming  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  pro 
claiming  Mary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pole  duke  of 
Clarence.  They  confessed  the  indictment,  but  asserted  that 
they  never  meant  to  execute  these  projects  during  the  queen's 
lifetime :  they  had  only  deemed  such  precautions  requisite  in 
case  of  her  demise,  which  some  pretenders  to  judicial  astrol- 
ogy had  assured  them  they  might  with  certainty  look  for 
before  the  year  expired.  They  were  condemned  t^  the  jury ; 
but  roceiveid  a  pardon  from  the  queen^s  clemency.* 


CHAPIEll   XXZIX. 


run.]  Am  ^le  eoflwaeawmwil  of  tHe  retigiow  w«m 
in  rranoe,  wbich  TOajiated  that  floanBhiog  kiogck>in,  during 
toe  eoune  of  near  fortj  jeauB,  a  aoene  of  horror  and  deraata* 
i{0D,  the  fomt  rival  powen  in  £im>pe  wave  S^in  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  h  waa  not  long  belbre  &  annnoaity,  llrat  poHticiU» 
then  peraonal,  hrake  oot  between  the  aoferetgna  of  theaa 


Philip  n.  of  Spain,  flkragh  he  reached  net  anj  enlaT^^ 
viewa  of  poKc^Tt  waa  endowed  with  gveat  indoatrjr  and  aagaorty^ 
a  reanrkable  oaotieKi  In  hia  entefpnaea,  an  unoaual  foieaight 
in  all  hia  meaaurea;  and  aa  be  waa  ever  cool,  and  aeem- 
iag^  umnored  by  peaai^  and  poaaoaaed  neither  talentB  ncnr 
Inelmatkm  for  war,  both  hia  aubjectB  and  hia  neighbors  had 
•raaaon  to  ezpeet  Joadee,  faappineaa,  and  tiajiqiBUity  fWnn  hk 
adminialmtion.  Bat  prejudioea  had  on  him  aa  pemieiotti 
efiecta  aa  ever  paaaien  had  on  any  other  monarch ;  and  the 
apirit  of  bigotiy  and  tynumy  by  which  he  waa  actuated,  with 
the  ftauduient  maxlfxia  which  gpremed  hia  counaeks,  excite 
the  moat  violent  aglfatioB  among  hia  own  people,  engaged  hiaa 
in  acta  of  the  moat  enormoaa  cruelty,  and  tlarew  idl  Europe 
into  eombuation. 

After  Philip  nad  condnded  peace  at  Cbaleau^CambrBM, 
and  had  ramaiaed  aome  time  in  ihe  Netherianda,  in  order 
to  aetde  the  afiaira  of  ftmi  country,  he  embaiked  for  Spain ; 
and  aa  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  wijAl  their  reapectfU 
obedience  to  their  prince,  had  appeared  more  agreeable  to 
hia  humor  tiian  the  home^,  ftimiliar  maonen  and  the  perti* 
nacioua  liber^cf  the  Flemi]^,  it  waa  expected  that  be  would 
for  the  ftitnre  reaide  aHoge^r  at  Madna,  and  w<nild  govern 
all  h*9  eztenaive  dominiona  by  SjNiniab  mlnietera  and  Spaniii 
eounaela.  Having  met  with  a  violent  tempeat  on  hia  voyage, 
lie  no  aooncr  arrived  in  harbor  than  he  fdO  ea  hb  k»6ea ;  lORl 
attar  giving  thanlorfbr  tite  delivrmnce^  be'Towedifaat  Maiift, 
which  waa  thua  providentially  aaved,  should  thenceforth  be 
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entirely  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy.*   .His  subse- 
quent conduct  corresponded  to  these  professions.     Finding 
that  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let  lcx>se 
the  rage  of  persecution  against  all  who  professed  them,  or 
were  suspected  of  adhering  to  them;    and  by  his  violence 
he  gave  new  ed^  miSix'Ao  tfixIuAutl/iiiiAy  of  priests  and 
inquisitors.     He  threw  into  prison  Constantino  Ponce,   who 
had  been  confessor  to  hfp,  fjp^fyeg^J^  emperor  Charles ;  who 
had  attended  him  during  his  retreat ;  and  in  whose  arms  that 
^[fmliMm^^M  teryiwn^ftd,ferljfa;^:aid.-%gter  ^-^ici^le- 
^ia^  died  in  Qpn&ieiMnt»-  h#-  ftill  ^nd^fisd  bioo^  to  be  friad 
4ind  o<Hid«MPAn^d  fqr  l)^s)^y>,^4  ^  sti^tue  to^  be  cprnmixted  to 
.the  fistmB*.   i^  «VW  d»]i^^n^  yfi^iber^^:  s)^d  4y>t,  es- 

#U9pe^t^4  imig  i^ia  .Iftteii jift»jr%'tQ:hfive,  i#4ulis4  *  >prop©D. 
sity  towards  the  Lutheran  principles  :  in  his  unrele{Ui|ng .  9Bal 
l/ef  eribodoffir^Ji^  l|ft»i^  .neither  a^^^sei^Hot^i^iUoot^  he 
,*vas  ffeasa&,Twi(b  m  i|)^»ble  qwi<»»W>ftnci»yat  tW  -n^psjt  ,.bag- 
baious  ex9PMlH>«s  :  l)e  issued  QgoiDiu  ^^Kd^^^foi;  J^be.  ^so8»- 
4»ution  of  hQ{ie4ic#.ia  §pain,  )[ta^,:tbe  jbdie^and^the  t^fm 
•Coufttries.:  atiA  bayis^  jGoun()^  bis  determiqed,  t^ff^^nff  on 
^maxims  of  o^vU  j^oUoy,  as  well  as  i^n.piinc^(d(9s.j^  ifsHigjian,  be 
<aia4^  it  appajront  (q  4II  his  subj^fsi  that  there  was^n/o;;  n»e4bod, 
i^ib^e^  the  11^0^  60ti«A  qc^xiptiance  or  mostfibstij^Q^  i^^f^s^BAC^, 
.ta  escape  oc^lud^  4^e  severity  of  Kis  yt»af^^/iQ»^ 

JD wring  that.«iK|reipe  anii^Kiaity  which  ppieva^Jed  betweo^  tiie 
•Mhoo^ntfl  of  th^  QppcMs'^Fp^igipQBt  4h^  cWii'magi^tat  wjbo 
.found  it  di$cult,  if  not  impossible,  for .  the  sam^  iai^&  to 
'jgfu^fiX^  ^ob  eoniged  ^dyers(aries«  was-  xw^uisdiy  isd^  by 
specious  rules  of  prudence,  in  embracing  one.  party,  to  de- 
^fiare  wfO'again^  Ibe  other,and  tp  e^efiai,natB  ^  iSupeand 
,sw<^d  -thope  b.ig<49  w)io,  fipm.  abbprseApe.  <^.his  r^ligips,  had 
;  proceeded  to  an  opposition,  oil  bis  power  and  to  a  hatred  of 
his  penpn.  J£  imy,  prince  posgesfec^  suoh  ^larg^d  yiswaas 
j^  ioreaoetthat  &  mu^tf^I  t<^eKationv  vrould  in  ti|ne..abato  the 
.^ry  of  rel^oua  ^j^dicesy  be  yet  met  with  ^ii^^lties  in 
.jreducii^  this  principle  to- pracd^;  land  might  deem  the 
ffnalady  too  viQleat  to  await  a  remedy vwhicbt  though  certaia, 
tttiiwt  poeeofoflly  be  slow  in  its  operation.  But  Philip,  though 
,«pYofouAd  liiyp«criteyand  ejOremely  governed  by.self-ixUerest 
iseems  also  jU^  J^ve  .be«n  himself  actuated  by  4m  imperious 
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^tigotilf  j^  and  ts  fa#  jemplogr«4  graat  leilMlioh  te  all  hii  cob* 
duct,  he  could  easily  palliate  the  gratification  of  his  natiuai 
temper  iipder  the  ct^or  of  Wisdom^  and  £nd  in  this  system  no 
less  advamage  to  bis  ibreigo  than  his  domestic  polkicsw    By 

t.  placing  hiaiself  at  tlMr  head  of  the  Catholic  pavty,  he  con- 
verted  the  sealols  «f  the  ancient  fiiith  into  partisans  of  Spanish 
greatness ;  and  kj  i^mployiog  the  powerful  allurement  of 
leligion,  h9  sadubed  every  where  the  subjects  fr<Hii  that  alle- 
giance  which  they  owed  to  their  native  sovereign. 

The  course  of  evettls,.|$uiduig  and  coacnrring  with  choice,' 
had  plaoed  Elisab^  in  a  situation  diametrioally  i^xpoeite ; 
and  had  mised  her  to  be  the  glary^  the  biilw.ark,  and  the 

.  aupiport'  of  the  fiimerous*  though  stiU  persecuted  Psotestants, 
throughout  Europe.  .  Mora  inoderate  in  her  teaaper  than 

.Philip,  «he  ibiwd»  with  pleasiiva^  that  the  praoiplcs  of  her 

.  sect  reqoifed  ftat  sudi  .extreme  aeiterity  in  her  domestic  gov- 
emoient  aa waa.esQeixsised  by.tbaet  •monaroh;  and  having  no 
object  but  self-preservation,  idie  unitckl  her  interests  in  all 

-  foieign*negoiB«tJDns  with  ihteo  who  were  evei^  where  strufr. 
gling  under  opprassion,  andgiiardiBg  themselviss  against  nun 

.and  esteimipaiioik'  The  more  virlNoua  sovrereign  was  thus 
happily  tfarovir«  into  the  moie  fiwroiabla  cause ;  ai^  fortune^  in 
this  ioetanoe,  conourted  with  pioliey  aad  nature. 

During  the  lifetiflria  of  Henry  II.  of  Pmitee,  and  of  his  sqp* 
caasor,  the  ibroe  ,of  these  prianiples  was  somewhat  restrained, 
though  not  altogether.  ovcncDme,  b^  motives  o£  a  superior 

■  interest;  and  the  dneadof  uniting  CSngland  with  tba  French 
monaiiQl^  engaged'  Philip  to  maintafai  a  good  correspondoooe 
with  £lizi(hethi .  Y^eiven  during  this  pwod  he  r^ected  the 
^UEter  which  she  sent  him;  he  refused  to  ratify  the  ancient 
league  between  the  house  oif  Burgundy  and  England  ;  *  ho 
farnisbed  ships  to  tmnaport  Freaeh  forces  into  Scotland;  he 
endeavored  to.  iateroept  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  hastening 
to  jcnn  the  inaleoontents  in  that  country ;  and  the  qMoen's 
wisest  ministers  still  regarded  hb  friendship^  as  hollow  and 
preoarioiis.t  But  no  sooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  IL  put 
an  end  to  PhilipV  appvahenatons  with  regard  to  Mary^s  suc- 
cession,, than  his  animosity  against  Elizabeth  began  modro 

.  epenlj^to  appetvr ;  and  the  interests  frf*  Spain  and  tM»e  of 
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Biigland  were  found  oppcMite  in  every  negotiation  and 
aetioQ. 

The  two  great  monardiies  of  the  continent,  Fmnoe  and 
Spaior  being  poMossed  of  nearly  equal  force,  were  natinally 
antagonists ;  and  England,  from  its  power  and  Mtuation,  was 
entitled  to  support  its  own  dignity,  as  well  as  tranquillity,  by 
bolding  the  balance  between  them.  Whatever  incident,  there- 
fore, tended  too  much  to  depress  one  of  these  rival  powers, 
as  it  left  the  other  without  control,  might  be  deemed  contrary 
k>  the  interests  of  England ;  yet  so  much  were  t^iese  great 
:«axim8  of  policy  overruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  dispuira 
of  theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  supporting  the 
established  government  and  religion  of  Fnoee,  and  Eliaabelh 
A  protecting  faction  and  innovation. 

The  queen  regisat  of  Frnnoe,  vrhen  reinstated  in  authority 
fy  the  death  of  her  son  Francis,  had  formed  a  plan  of  ad* 
ministra^on  more  subtle  tiian  judicious;  and  balancing  the 
Cathdies  with  the  Hugonots,  the  duke  of  Guise  with  the 
prince  of  Ck>nd6,  she  endeavored  to  render  herself  necessary 
to  both,  and  to  establish  her  own  dominion  on  their  constmined 
obedience.*  But  the  equal  counterpoise  of  power,  whioh, 
aaiong  foreign  nations,  is  the  souice  t>f  tranquillity,  provca 
always  the  ground  of  quarrel  between  doroestiD  factions ;  and 
f  the  animosity  of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  oocaaioiia 
which  present  themselves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  imposBible, 
daring  any  time,  to  preserve  a  firm  concord  in  so  deiicate  a 
situatbn.  The  oonstable  Montmorency,  moved  by  seal  Ua 
the  ancient  faidi,  joined  hiiMelf  to  &e  duke  of  Guise :  tba 
king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconstant  temper,  and  his  jeaiouey 
of  the  superior  genius -of  his  brother,  embraced  the  same 
party  :  and  Catharine,  finding  herself  depressed  by  this  com* 
bination,  had  recourse  to  Conde  and  the  Hugonots,  who  glaHly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  fortifying  themselves  by  her 
countenance  and  protection.t  An  ^ict  had  been  publiahed, 
granting  a  toleration  to  the  Protestants;  but  the  interested 
violence,  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  covered  with  the  pretence  of 
religious  seal,  broke  through  this  agreement;  and  the  two 
parties,  after  the  fhllacious  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  renewed 
their  mutual  insults  and  injuries.  C(md6,  Coligny,  ^delot, 
-assembled  their  frieada  and  fiew  to  arms :  Guise  and  MoBt- 
morency  got  poesesdon  of  the  kwg^s  penon,  and  consttained 
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uM"  <^0BB  WBf^vk  to  0iiibnc6  uuHr  pnv^ :  uIiuIbbh  &nniov  * 
were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  different  parts  of  France ;  * 
each  pronoce,  eadi  city,  each  family,  was  agitated  with 
intestine  rege  and  animosEty.  The  father  was  divided  against 
the  son;  Innother  against  brother;  and  women  themselves, 
sacrificing  their  humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to  the 
religious  fury,  distniguisbed  themselves  by  acts  of  ^nrocity 
and  vaior.f  Wherever  the  Hugonots  prevmled,  the  imagei 
were  broken,  the  idtars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolished,  the 
Toonasteries  consumed  with  fire  :  where  success  attended  the 
Catholics,  the^  burned  the  Bibles,  rebaptized  the  infants,  con* 
stmkied  married  perK>ns  to  pass  anew  through  the  nuptial  < 
ceremony :  and  phmder,  desolation,  and  bloodshed  attended 
equally  the  triumph  of  both  parties.  The  pariiament  of  Paris 
itsrif,  the  seat  of  law  and  jualioe,  instead  -of  employing  its 
avdwrity  to  compose  these  fatal  quarrels,  published  an  edict, 
by  iHiieh  it  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  mul- 
titude, and  empowered  the  Catholics  overy  where  to  massacre 
tin  Hugonels :  %  and  it  was  during  this  period,  when  men 
began  to  be  somewhat  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation,  re* 
nowned  fiir  polished  manners,  that  tl»  theological  rage,  which 
had  long  been  boiUng  in  men's  veins,  seems  to  have  attained 
it9  last  stB^  of  viralenoe  and  ierodty. 

PhiKp,  jealous  of  the  progress  which  the  Hugonots  made  ia 
Prance,  and  dnading  tiiat  the  contagion  would  i^rsad  into  the 
Low  Countiy  provinces,  had  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
prinete  of  Gone,  and  had  entered  into  a  muttial  concert  for 
the  protection  of  the  ancient  faidi  and  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  He  now  sent  six  thousand  men,  with  some  supply  of 
mone^,  to  reenlbvoe  the  Ostholie  par^ ;  tod  the  prince  of 
Oottde,  finding  himself  unequal  to  so  great  a  combination, 
countenanced  by  the  royal'  authority,  was  obliged  to  despatch 
the  Vidame  of  Chartres  and  Briguemant  to  London,  in  order 
to  cmve  the  assistanoe  and  protection  of  Elisabeth.  Blost  of 
the  province  of  Normandy  was  possessed  bjrthe  Hugonots: 
and  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  hands  of 
the  English ;  on  condition  that,  toge^r  with  three  thousand 
men  for  the  garrison  of  that  place,  the  queen  should  likewise 
send  cfver  three  thousand  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Bouen,  and 
-  ■  -      ■    —  —  ■    ■     .  .  .  ^ 
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■bocM'  funMr^e  ptinee  with  a  mc^ffpij  of  n  fandnd  tkath  * 
flittid  crownsJ* 

£lizabetis  beaidvs  the  general  and  easeAkial  interest  of  sap* 
p<ming  the  Protestants,  a^  opposing  the  rapid  progress  of  he? 
enemy  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  othn-  motiTes  which,  engaged 
her  to  accept  of  this  proposal.  When  she  concluded  the  peace 
at  Chateau-Camhresis,  she  had  good  reason  1o  foresee  that 
France  never  would  voluntarihf  fcdfil  te  article  which  reg^ed 
the  restitutioit  of  Calais;  and  many  subsequent  inoadenta  had 
tended  to  confirm  thisflusfNeion.  Considerable  smns  of  money 
had  bean  ejcpended  on  the  ibrtifieatioos ;  long 'leases  had  been 
granted  of  the  lands;  and  many  inhabitants  had  been  en« 
cduraged  to  build  and  settle  there,  by  ansnranees  that  Calais 
should  never  be  restored  to  die  £ngli8h.t  The  qneen  there* 
fore  wisely  oonchaded,  that,  ooirid  she  get  possession  of  Havre, 
a  place  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was 
of  greotw  importance  than  CaJais,  she  should  easily  constrain 
the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  ehonkl  have  the  glory 
of  restoring  to  the  crown  that  ancimil  possessioi,  so  much  the 
favorite  of  the  nation. 

No  meastnre  could  be  mere  generaiirf  odious  in  France  ten 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  widi  £lizabetk    Men  were  nat^ 
urally  led  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Guise,  who  had  finnfiy 
expelled  the  Engfish,  and  had  debarred  these  dangerous  and 
destructive  enemies  from  all  aooess  into  Fiance,  with  the 
treasonable  politics  of  Conde,  who  had  again  granted  Ihem  na 
entrance  inte  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.    The  prkice  hnd  the 
more  reason  to  repent  of  this  measurei,  aa  he  reaped  not  from 
it  all  the  advantage  which  he  expected.    Three  thousand  £k^^ 
li^  immediately  took  posseasioa  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poinings ;  but  ihe  latter  plnoe 
was  found  so  litde  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  imnwc^alely 
abandoned.^    The  siege  of  Bouen  was  already  ibrmed  by  the 
CiitholieS)  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
Montmorency ;  and  k  was  with  difficulty  that  Poinings  could 
threw  a  small  reefikncemeni  into  the  place.    Though  these 
English  troops  behaved  widi  gallantry,^  and  though  the  ktag 
of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  duiing  the  siege,  the  Caidt* 
oBoB  still  continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  csrrytng  it  at 
last  by  assault,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.    Tli^  eazi 
■  —   ■  ■  . .  »  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■       _-  _ 
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aivri«d  «o««^<ii!k6r'at  Havre  ivM'  aM^«f  body  o^'ihiM  AouBsod 
Bftglish^  Md  iMik  My  him  tlie  eoiMn*iid4pf  tiivplaoe;    •* 
^  If  wiM  ekpiijMd  '4bnBt  the  F»Mcli  GMhdliihh'fluiheii'  vMi  timr^ 

Hivi^,iii4)iMlFiNMtM)f<i^yifir^  but 

tM^ijdMtiiMi'diM#d#ib  of tife  ibisgdbm  ifcxMi  4i^o^rtod  th«iir  vttavH  * 
tida  t^'aflmherentdiffUM}.    Andelot,  Mwoaded  by<tfa«  sego-* 
tktioii««€  ESfife^b^Hii  taftd  ki^ied  a:'edttildefM)l»  UiAyof  Piot- 
dMnMl  i»aiBnaftiiyt  aatdlMTing  tutW^  «t  OffUanft^lfattMMi;  ' 
0r  the  fltgMMdls'  |^ly#e^  he^  eattfatod  the  p^a^  of  Cond^  aod*^ 
tUd  ad^rtMt  ^tttka'fh*  Mdiriiiiil«piMMelhe  ]MK>fli^M«f  tbeir' 
ea^nile^  '  AAar  Ihwtttaitfttff  PlunV.  doriag  mpaMmkat^  th«7  took 
theit*  maibhiiMMrdli  Nonmandy,  with  a  view  of  eng^iog  tha 
SngMi  M  idit  hi  ^sokijiifei^oa  with  4h«i»,  and  of  fcfniffiag 
lihibfitm\^m^  ISfibfb  teth4)p'aasilrttai€a  whioh^  tliejr  axpected  iVom 
»l^  ieal^aeid  ViM#  of  VAMMtvJ^    ThaiCulMtioB,  oomraaxidad' 
by  the  omtmlMimd^ua/t6iti¥iifki  byUb|4iikaof  OaiK^foUowed; 
<«i'th6lr'y6ai<r  Olid,  OvcMaking^lbaifttit  DriuXr«Ui|yed  tl^'m  ta« 
/(Ti^^bht^ai^  finiafidliwwIS^ai^wbh'gMatdM^^ 
•Meii't  ^dtHiV^acfiOh  ^(«a  di8ti^iAe«l  bj^lMi  fiagnlar  eeranv: 
tMaifdaiid^  and  Monimoiaaoif  ^^la  oomnnifl4eiv<if  the  cpipom^^ 
w^rm^MWx^  of  tham  fttaamm  teio  ^  haadaof  dMMv 
Adamlaii.  ^  TM  apaaaiaiieta vi  vtetary aamaided  mth  Gaiaa;^ 
ViiilR^iBdatliBdV'iyBMtf  Itor  teatar  waa  aft  iM'dofeated^-aBd- 
atill  to  riiie  moia  terrible  af^r  his  inisfortunes/<Mri[iBa|ed  tto: 
raaMiiaa  dT  tHi  ^^tmy^mO^'im^t^  faia' o%m)  UMoiiquaratle 
c#«faga  aad^^aaMaaof  fata  aimr^  tuaoat^  kafit  tern  jn  a  body^ ' 
lid  aiMNtaMi  ^m^iooia^KMP  ^laaaa  ia  N<m»aiidjr.    Eliaa-^ 
b&(^  tba^Mtar  w^apfiiokMarcauMif  sant^haa^^  nawaupoiy  of 
B^hJiBtffad  ibmmmd  cnmrn^  aant;  <^ibred,  tf  he  eooUi  iJoi 
rffetdkatkafb-laadi  kHnr  thanftoney^  ta  ^bvhetf  bootd  fcv  aaatbttrr 
«im  of  eiqaal  toilaaitrts^  ^     >  t 

'tlMd.}  ,  tiM  ieiqMiMa  iBempadbyaniatbig  Aa  Frenoiv' 
Ifligaaott  had  aia^ad 'dMr«tiuaaa'j'iaadM(f«ei^  and  ia  ardM 
to^^^Mte  eoK^lyVt  il»§"lb4iMi^baibelfiJQiMiar2«'  iieo»fiiitf-.pf': 
wHftttJOiiiflg  afcpaitaiiaiatviia  ?taqi»diaittc<o  iadwh  alie  aaaa.^ 
witNibglf  iMd^fecMM;'  J|p'«tda  b«fbiia  tba:  aiaaiaig  of -thir; 
aiMfla%,abia'%d»  ihHaaiifera^  da^iaaV'^laflA^^teramaUA. 
-j^x i  atid  aa her<liii^ dMageoma  tea,  iraa deipakad  of,  iba • 
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f^oplft  hwmmn  ltd  mm  nwAlt  ofitMir  , 
demred  from  th0.  unoertwoty*  wbieh,  ia  oaae  of  hur 
attended  the  suoceMioD  of  &e  crown.  Tbe  mnina*  of  the 
cneen  of  Scott,  and  tboM  of  tba  houM  of  SufiUk,  akaady 
divided  tha  natioa  iaio  fiKstioaa;  and  eteiy  opa  foraaaw^  thai, 
tbou^  it  might  ba  poeiible  at  prewnt  to  dalanaiaa  tbe  oob* 
tfoveiay  hj  \bw^  yet,  if  tha  thmt  weia  vaeaal,  oothiaf  but 
tl»  swQfd  would  ba  able  to  fix  a  suooomor.  The  ooaiiaoiia, 
therefore,  oiutha  openiag  of  tbe  tearowi  valad 
the  queen;  in  which, .after. amimeMtiM  the  daa|^  _ 

a.  biofceo  and  doubtful  suoceaaoD,  and  naatioiuag  the  evils 
wjiich  thek  fathaia  bad  axpeiienaad  fron  the  eenlandi^  titlaa 
of  York  and  Laacaater,  tbey  eolreated  the  queeo  to  put  aa 
end  to  tbeir  appfehenaioiia»  bj  choeeing  loaae  huehand, 
whom  th^  promiaedt  wboeyer  ha  waie«  gpataful^  to  iaoaiv«t 
and  failbfuliy  to  Mfva,  honor,  and  obey :  oc  if  iha  bad  enlar> 
tainad  any  leluetanaa  ta  the  manied  alala,  they  danred  that 
tie  lawfiil  anoceeeor  nifbt  be  named,  at  laaat  appointed  by 
act  of  pariiamenr.  Thfy  lamadied,  tbalt  duiia^  aU  tbe  letgna 
liaea  tha  oonquaett  Aa  nati9&  bad  navw 


which  had 

before  bean  eo  unhappy  aa  not  to  know  tbe  peiaon  what'  io 
caaa  of  the  eovemgnra  death*  waa  lagiMly  eatidad  la  fiU  tb# 
vacant  thfVMM^  Aad  tbayobearvad,  that  the  fi«ad  order  wUeb 
took  place  in  inheiitinf  tha  Ftwach  monavohy,  wa«  one  chief 
labioe  of  the  usual  twia^uiHity»  at  wall  aa  of  the  happinaaiia< 
thai  kingdom.* 

Tbie  tttbieet,  though  extvemriy  laliaBOkingtatha  nation,  waa 
vary  litda  agmaaUa  to  the  queen;  and  ehe  waaaannbU  thtti 
fnii  diffifrtilliaa  would  attend  every  deaimoo.  A  dadaiatimi 
ui  favor  of  tbe  queen  of  Saota  wouldibrai  a.tattlaamit  par* 
factly  lanal;  because  tbo(  princees  waa onromanly  aUowad  tn 
pDssesAths  rigbtof  bkiads  wd  tbe  enaldsien  given  by  Haaiy'a 
will,  deriving  its  weight  chiefly  from  an  act  of  pariisrona^i 
would  lose  all  audiority  whenever  tbn  queen  and  pariiMMit 
had  made  a  new  eettlament,  and  reslarsd  tha  Saottisb  line  ta 
itti  place  in  the  saceaiMn.  But  she  dinn4ad  giving  eneaunf^ 
ment  to  tbe  Cathalics,  im  aeoret  eneinmat  h^  this  daelaimtigm. 
She  waa  jsnsibla  that  aayy  hair  wii|  in  saaw  dsgisa,  a  livals. 
much  man. one  who  fimrad  aciann  for  tbe  present  pamea* 
skm  of  tbe  crown*  and  who.  bad  abaady  advsiioed,  in  a  ve«y 
affen  mannrr,  these  dangBinns  preteiwdons.    The  great  pov  nr 


Sir  (Mmon  dTBass^  foMn.  p.  •!» 


•i'^mjuy^ MbMmftlte'lbrer of  the^CMwBB  frimm, and bw 
cauneuMis  with  th»  houM  of  Guise,  not  to  raeatioii  tbe  forom 
aail.  fiMwtxm  of  ScoCbad,  was-  well  known  to  her ;  and  tte 
saw  OD  teount^Tf  that  thia  piinoeaa,  if  fortified  by  a  fluie  pnm» 
paot  of  ■oceeaiion,  would  not  xevive  daum  wineh  abe  oouM 
never  yet  be  prevailed  on  foraally  to  reiniqniah.  On  the 
other  hMvl,  the  title  of  the  bouae  of  Suffolk  waa  supported  by 
the  more  aealoos  Proteatanta  only ;  and  it  waa  t"ery  doubtful, 
whether  even  a  parbamentary  deolaralMn  in  ita  ikvor  wouki 
baalow  oa  it  audi  validity  as  to  ipve  aatiatetioii  to  the  people. 
The  repobliean  part  of  the  conatitiition  had  not  yet  acquired 
siscii  an  asoepdant  as  to  control,  in  any  degreet  the  ideaa  of 
bereditaiy  li^t,  and  aa  the  lej^dity  of  Henry's  will  waa  still 
diapuCed,  though  founded  on  the  utmoat  authonty  which  a  par- 
liament conkl  confer,  who  coukl  be  assured  that  a  more  recent 
aist  wouki  be  acknowledged  to  have  greater  validity  ?  In  the 
ffoquent  revolutioaa  which  had  of  late  taken  place,  tbe  right 
of  blood  had  atill  prevailed  over  religioua  pra^udioea;  utd 
tbe  natkNi  had  ever  ahown  itarif  diapoaed  rather  to  cfaaaige  its 
ffidlh  than  the  order  of  succeanon.  Even  many  Proteatanta 
declared  themseivea  in  favor  of  Mary^a  claim  of  iidieritance;* 
and  nodiiBg  would  oocaaion  more^  geneml  diagnat,  than  to 
aee  the  queen,  opeidy  and  without  reserve,  tdce  part  againal 
it.  The  Scottiab  princeaa  abe,  finding  heiaelf  ii^u^  in 
ao  aeusible  a  point,  would  theDoaforth  aot  aa  a  declared^ 
UMWiiy  ;  and  muting  together  her  fiwaign  anddoroealie  fiienda, 
th»  paitiaana  of  her  preaeot  tkle  and  of  her  eventual  sue* 
cession,  would  soon  bring  matteia  to  eztremitiea  against  tbe 
present  eaMdvKdinient  -The  queen,  weighing  all  these  ineon- 
vienienoes,  which  were  great  and  urgent,  waa  determined  to 
keep  both  partiea  in  awe,  by  maintaining  atill  an  ambiguous 
ooiidoot ;  aoid  ahe  rather  chose  that  the  people  should  run  the 
faassard  of  conthigent  events,  than  that  she  herself  should  visi* 
biy  endanger  her  throne,  by  employing  expedients,  which,  at 
bMt,  wouM  not  bestow  entire  security  on  the  nalk>n.  She 
gave,  therefore,  an  evasive  answer  to  the  applicatrans  of  the 
commons;  and  when  tbe  house,  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
desired,  by  the  mouth  of  their  speaker,  further  satiafiiction  or 
that  head,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her  rofrfy 
more  ezplknt.  She  only  told  them,  contrary  to  her  declamtioni 
m  the  begmmngof  her  reign,  that  she  bad  fised  no  absolute 

•  Eeftt]^p.eiS. 
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iwdlMm  -^gmm  nMnrHajge^^  tuid^^hv  aMimI;  tifttt^M  dMbaU 
tin  attending  tbe  qveBtioo  of  tti«  gueocBaotxirara  ) 
tlwt  flto  vould  be  cmitNited,  for  the  Mto  of  her 
remain  aona  tittie  longer  in  this  irale  of  iniaery ;  ■ 
eboald  depart  life  widi  eatnfiietion,  tiD  ebe  had  kid  i 
fodndatibn  Ibrlbeir  future  aeonnty.*  -^ 

The  uwBt  reraarkable  law  piuaed  this  aeasMii,  was  that 
whidi  bore  the  tide  of  ^  Assonaice  of  #ie  qtieeDhi  vayai  power 
d^er  all  atatss  and  sol^ecta  withm  her  doiniinoBBJ't  By  tkia 
act,  the  flaaerring  twice,  bjr  writing,  wetd,  oa  deed.  Hie  popo^a 
aMiority,  was  aubjseted  to  <ibe  penlties  of  tnMMi.  AIL 
paraafaa  in  holy  ordm  were  bound  to  take' the  oadiof  aapraoa- 
aby-;  aa  also  edl  who  were  advanced  to  aftf  d^iee,  ei^or  in 
the  aniveriities  or  in  oomoMm  law ;  all  aohoolmaateai,  oflioeia 
ia  oouTi,  or  membenr  of  pariiameatc  and  the  penalty  of  Ibair 
second  refuaal  was  troBson.  The  fhat  oAnee^io  both  oaae8» 
waa  pimiabed  by:  banishment  and  foi^eftunai  Thia  rigonraa 
statate  waa  not  ejEtended  to  any  of  the  degne  6f  It  batfon  ; 
becaOBoitwaa  nbt  soppoaed  that  the  queen  eobki  anliailBiH 
any  doubt  iirith  regard  to  the  Mdky  of  peoona  peeaeaBod  of 
stich  high  (fignhy.  Lord  HantBcatB  ande  eppoutiDn  to  the 
bill ;  and  asserted,  m  fiivor  of  the  Girtholics,  that  they  liiaputod 
i«at,  they  preaebed  not,  they  disobeyed  not  the  queani  tfa^ 
oauaad  no  trdoUe^  no  tumults  aadeng  the  peopie4  It  ia,  ¥ow« 
e/rer,  probable,  that  some  auapiciona  of  theur  aeciet  oonapiia^ 
cies  had  made  the  queen  and  parliament  inereaae  teir  rigor 
against  them ;  though  it  ia  alao  more  than  paobabla,  that  tiSsy 
were  mistaken  in  the  remedy. 

•  There  was  likewise  another  pointy  in  whioh  the  paiiianieotv 
this  sessioa,  showed  more  the  goodaess  of  their  iatentioB  than 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment  They  passed  a  law  agauiat 
fond  and  CuKastical  prophecies,  which  had  been  obeerml  to 
seduce  the  people  into  lebellion  and  disorder :  ^  but  at  the 
same  lime  they  enacted  a  static,  which  was  most  likeiy  to 
increase  these  and  such  like  superstitiona :  it  was  levelled 
against  eonjomtioos,  enchantments,  and  witchcraft.||  WiteliH 
craft  and  heresy  are  two  crimes  which  coii^monly  increase  by 
punishment,  and  never  ate  so  effectually  suppressed  aa  by 
being  totally  neglectsd.  After  the  parliament  had  granted 
the  queen  a  sapply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fiftecaithsi  thft 
session  waa  fini^»d  by  a  prorogalioo.    Tlie  convoeatian  like- 

*  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes'a  JToumal,  p.  70"     ■  t  5  £Uz-  c.  1. 
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r  AVhiia.  t]i»£iiglMi.paittiM^Beilfidi.tlMl»  oalw 
dwfa.otfaer  iii»pariinMtmftmy  vok^. and  deM^s, the.Ev^aeb., 

tkit.cmDl'vai^Uiik  thotr  iatel||M«f^(0.jBMl,.i^taate<i. 
tke.ambiiioDiif  tboirteftdwtvliad  UaOM  ia^  th^  luogdom. , 
IB  aAtomkyniB  nicoeMful:  in  Tedui^og  ibe  towns  oS  Niar* 

oandy  irlibli  heVl^lbrthe  kinf  ;.biiliii»  ksfim^y  com^simd. 

4nt  tb6  iiMmroy»gMniaA  qf  Hwvte  leoMwod  tcrtiOly  imc^Teyv.* 

altdvu.  not  nrnfUffd  ia  oAy  militojpy  optntbo  i^wii^  tW' 
49iiitngik  eaem^^  Tb^^iMieQ^.  in  laJuag  po^eofltton  of  that* 
/lace,  hftd  published  a  manifesto/  m  n^ah  'flb«.  prvdleoded^ 

iiat  kflff  fioacto*  ibp  tto  uUirofls  4d  th^  Fmiah  lisUig  iiad 
eflgagadJberinlliat-flHMMttrai^nd  that  ber  fola  intention  wa^^ 
i»oppesehera*emi8ij>f  fh^.bmm^  of  fiui0e».who  ^eldtboir. 
pAapa m  ca^Mivitjp,  BaAtiaaphf^  bis  powet  to.tbe  destruc^tioa 
cf  fair  bast  and  awsl  ftithM  a^bjecla*  Jt  M^  cbiefly  ber 
dnit^Uxftt9Wf&  «ffMHBuwMB,jainad  to  tbe.^^t  ftugalky 
oB  kait  tenpar«  vUek  madtf  ter  at  this  cfitioal  jiiooture  keep 
]i«Ej8aklieBa.kEi;p(tr]kan,,aad.jrestn4^  tbem  from  committing 
fwriket  «hostibtieft  upoii  Ae  e*emy.t  Tba  duke  of  Guise, 
in*nnyhilii»ii^ak  aimia||  a  ntortat  bk>l9^  at  the  pawer  of  the 
TUpigrwftfii ;  and  had  oomnMNided  th»  siege o^O|leans,of  which 
AnfJnhit  iHan|psvieroor»«^  whet«  tbaf  ooMtaUe  i^fas^tained 
piiaooef .  Ebb  hnd  the  pMspeal  of  «pa#dy'  SMSoess  in  diis 
undertaking;  when  be  was  asaassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  yopog 
gandasiafr  whose  toaU  ias^ted  ^aa  i»  pMetKied»  though 
ymttionk  any osdaMn feiMidatioii)  by  tbe-adlviiMf  «ad  Besa^Sk 
fadiQuapsMidiart  led  him. to  attenpt  that  criminal  entoiprise. 
The  fiaailh  of  thiargalknti  pnnoe  was  a«»aNhle  k»8  to  the 
Qathetie.  party ;  and.  th^u^  the  Qavdis«4  of  Lociainie,  has 
bsoihacy.Hkill  suppotfad  the  mteieals  of  the  family,  d»e  danget 
oC  their  progreaaappeasadneC  so  ioamineiii  either,  to  Elizabeth 
os.to  the  Franeh  Protestants^  The  ttmon*  tiiei?eforet  between 
thcaa  allies,  which  had  haan  cenjentad  by  their  common  feam, 
bcigKiaheneeferth  to  be  ksa  iotimale;  and  the  leadeai  of  the 
Hwynetswaes  penuaded  to  hearkec  to  temis of  a sepora^ 
ttsonomodatiaeu  Ceade  and  Monfmoiana;y  Wd  oonlerancea. 
for  settling  the  peace  ;  and  as  they  were  tioth  of  them  impatient 

•.'JtelfiliTotik-  ...  t  Porb«MP^l.ii^p.a7%2|7^ 


agreement  with  regard  to  the  conditioafc  The  iilnaaaiM  q£ 
t^queea  vegeM,  wheee  endi  wmm  aiwwye  ▼kteiir,  hut  wfci 
eftdeavoiqd  by  w^tety  aiid  poHey^  lether  th—  faepei>  to  j 
thenn  led  her«e  eaibnoe  anyBMunlile'  temee;  mmL  in 
of  the  protertatioMi  of  the  admiral,  whoee  ngusitgr: 
eeietly  dteeoter  the  traaohery  of  teeoartt^ eirtiDiiKof  i 
meat  were  ftnally  eetded  between  the  pailiea.  ▲ 
under  eome  restnetiooa  waeaneir  giuted  to  the  ~^ 
A'generai  amnesty  w«e  puhttehed;  Cmdk  ^ 
hie  oilieee  and  gevwrnqentt ;  and  after  mm 
for  the  payment  of  amaie  due  to  liie  Qeraima  taeops,  tiny 
were  diemiaeed  the  ktngdem* 

By  the  agreement  between  Ehaabetfa.  and  the  prunes  of 
Oonde,  it  had  been  idpulaied,*  that  Biiihai  party  ihould  oob» 
clnde  peaoe  wkhonl  die  cooieal  of  the  other;  bet  thieardde 
was  at  preeeat  but  IMe  regarded  by  the  leaden  of  the 'Praach 
PhMeetama  They  only  oompMhewied  her  eefiurm  the  treaty, 
as  to  obtain  a  promise  that»  on^  her-  rriaequiuhwg  Heviet  her 
charges,  and  the  money^hioh  she  had-adeanoed  thwnn,  ukwrid 
be  repaid  her  by  the  kinge»f  Plasms  jmd.  that  Gidaia^oa  the 
eapiration  of  the  term,  shooid  be  restosed  t»  her.  But  ahe 
dMained  to  aeeept  of  these  oooditaone ;  and  thiohiiig  the 
possession  of  Haviei  a  maeh  better  pMge  far  eflwBting 
her  purpose,  she  eent  Warwieh  orders ■  to  piepaiw  faiaaeAt 
against  an  alfaek  fiwm  the  now  united  power  et  the  Pmnah 
monarchy. 

The  eari  of  Warwick^  who  oommaaded  a  garrisQ»of  anc 
thousand  men,  beMeeeeeen  hundred  pieneee^  had \Be eoooer 
got  poesesaioR  of  Havre,  then  he  empkiyed  ereiy  meawB  for 
p^ngitm  a  peatutu  of  detooe;t  awl  after  eapeUiag  the 
Pivnch  fVom  the  town,  heoneoamfed  his  eoidien  to  mafce  the 
moet  desperate  defenoe  egakm  the  enemyi  The  oenalehie 
commeiided  the  Freneh  army ;  the  queett  regent  hen^  and 
the  king  were  preeeat  m  the  camp;  even  the  pfinne  of  Gond4 
jemed  the  king^e  fbreeef  and  gave  coumenanoe  to  thia  enlei^ 
p^ise;  the  admiral  and  Andelot  alone,  aaauoaselttl  to.pn» 
serve  the  friendehtp  of  £lizabeth,  kt^t  at  a  disianoe,  and 
prudently  iefii«^  to  join  Aetr  aa^nt  enemiea  m  aa  attaofc 
upon  their  allies. 

•  Vsrbet,  TQl.  U.  p.  79.  t  Foibii^veL&pb  10. 
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ii'Wtti  6xp6ctev  tint  tins  iii6g<d'  would  be  Attended  with  00186 

ntefnorttbie  e^nt^  ycft  did  PvAiice  niftke  ft  iiiiioii>  6ttMerM(}in» 

dKott  ot  d)!9  iidportafit  piece  then  irae  at  fim  apprelieeded* 

Tlie  piegee-  cnspt  m  amoiiff  the  English  eoklien ;  and  being 

iilcteafled  hf  tiirar  fotigoe  and  bed-  dietf  (ftir  diey  weie  but 

iff  supplied  wift  pTovisions,*)   it  made  such'  raTftfles,  that 

•emetimes  a  hundred  men  a  day  died  of  it;  and  mere  re» 

niained  not,  at  last,  fifteen  hundred  in  a  conation  to  do  duty^f 

The  Pteneh,  meeting  with  soeh  leeMe  resistanoe,  carried  on 

thetr  attacks  saccessftiily ;  and  having  made  two  bronetisB, 

each  of  them  sixty  feet  wide,  tiiey  prepared  A>r  a  genand 

apaah,  which  must  haTe  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  the 

whole  garrison.!    Warwick,  who  had  frequendy  warned  the 

£ngKsh  cooncH  of  ^die  danger,  and  who  had  loudly  demanded 

WL'  supply  of  men  and  pmrisionsi  Ibund  Idiuaelf  obliged  to 

caphulate,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  liberty  of  with* 

dsawing  fan  garrison.    The  artksles  wefe*  no  sociMr  ngned, 

tlhan  Lord  ^mton,'die  admlnil,  who  had  hem  detained  by 

oontrery  winds,  appeared  oflTthe  harbor  widi  a  refiuforcemeut 

oF  three  thousand  men ;  and  found  the  place  sunrendered  to 

tfte  enemy.    To  mcieese  the  mnfoftune^  tiiO'  intbefed  anfty 

b^iMight  the  pkigne  widi  them  into  Ktigland,  where  it  ewept 

off  great  mnhitodes^  paMicttlarly  in  &o  city  of  London^ 

Above  twenty  thousand-  persona  there  died  of  it  in  oae 

flnzabem,  whose  usual  vigor  and  luresight  had  not  appeared 
Ilk  ttuB  transaction,  was  now  glad  to  compound  matters  \  and 
aw  the  queen  regent  derired  to  obttdn  leisure^  in  OTder  to  pre* 
pluie  measures  for  die  extermination  of  the  Hogonots,  she 
leadily  heaikened'  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  aooommodadon 
with  England.ll  [1664.]  It  was  agreed,  that  the  hostages 
Which  the  French  had  given  for  die  restitation  of  Calais^ 
should  be  restored  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns ;  and  that  bodi  sides  should  retain  all  their  claims  and 
pretensions.  ^ 

The  peace  still  continued  wtdi  Scodand;  and  evena  cordial 

•  Forbes,  yoL  n.  p.  877,  498. 
t  Forbes,  toL  iL  p.  450,  458. 
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and  Mary^  TheM  pmceiaoi  mad^  ^fwpiofi.  pC  tba  in^pt*. 
enure  »ffQGtjfl«i  s  witote-  mipicaUe  l«tt|m  ^yfery.  w^^k  to*  fificl^,. 
otl^r  i  «Bd  M  adoptodt  w  all  i^peaninoe,  (ha  iieptimoato  am. 
well  «8  style  of  sistara.  Elisab^h  punjsbed.oo^.  IIide%  wbvr 
h|Mlpttbli0h^«boi»k9^gmf||,Miu^^  tbaloBCI 

k^per  Baooa  was  thought  to.have  eacouiaged  ila|e«  la  this 
ujidertakuigt  h#  fell  uoiUr  Imbt  displ^nsore^ sad  ijt  wiui  ^kk. 
B^ioe  difficulty  he  ivaa  «Ue  to  give  her  aatuiaouon,  and  racorer 
h(ir  &vor4^    The  two  queenp  had  egnM  ia  the  ioKf^iqg 
mmm^  )bo  aa  iaterview  at  Yoik,}  in  og^^tp ^xfimoye.nO. 
diffioultiea  with  fogard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  . 
S^dinbuFgh, apd  tooonaider  of  tba  propef  methodfor  JKMtUaa 
the  auopMpioA  of  Englaiid ;  butas  £li^he(h  caoafuUy  avcnded 
t^M^Bg  on  this  dejfifiate  Bufaippt,  she  evpLsy^  p  oi|»teiioe  of 
the  ivajcs  ia  Fpaope,  ^bicbi  dbci  said^  wofdd  df^taW  iMur  ¥^  XiOD- 
dop  %  and  ahe  dela^d.  till  next  yeav  the  intended,  interview;* . 
I(  ia  alao  fi!ohahla«  thfrt  being  weU  aoouainted  with  the  beauty^ 
aW  address^ agd  accKvnpUslwae^lii'Of  Maiy«  she. dicl  not phopse 
19  stand  the  oonipariaoa.with  re^inL  to  those  exterior /lualities,- 
i%  vrbich  she. was  eciips^  by  her  rival  ^  and  was  unwilling 
%t  a,prinott9!ibi  wbp  had  already  amde  iife^  P^Pgress  ia^th^ 
efOeem  f^nd  /^^tjons  f)f  the  Engbsh)  should  have  a  fuarther 
oppoctwiity.of  iiwgreajiing  the  aumfaar  of  bar  nar<iy|na. 

Mary^s  olofw  ogm^ectkaa  with  tha  bouse  of  Guisoi^and  bar 
devoted  attachment  to  her  ^uncles,  by  whom  she  bad  bean, 
early  educated  and  constantly  protepted^  was  the  ^coiwd  of 
jt|st  and  iasumiountable  jealousy  to  Elizabeth,  w£o  regarded 
them  aa  her  mortal  and  declared  enemies,  and  was  if^ 
acquainted  with  tbehr  dangerous  character  and  ambitious 
mx^ts.  They  had  ouide  offer  of  their  niece  to  Doi^  Cwrioa,, 
Philip's  aon;  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarvs,  tba 
archduke  Charles,  the  duke  of  Fermra,  the  cardinal  of  &:>ar*. 
bpn,  who  had  only  taken  deacon's  ordem,  from  which  he 
might  easily  be  freed  by  a  dispensation  $  and  they  were 
ready  to  marry  her  to  any  one  who  could  strengthen  their 
interests,  or  give  inqoietude  and  distiirhaace  to  'Elizabeth^ 
Ejizabeth,  on  her  part,  was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  schemes,  and  was  particularly  anxioua  lest 
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t^mpt  her  to  revive  hwr  {mtenaioDs  1o  the  erovn,  and  to- 
li^mii^  the  kiBfldom  on  the  side  wheoe  U  wei^weakeiit  «a4  lay-t 
iBosi  expooad**    As  abe  believed  tbat-tbe  nmniage  wUb  tbiiii 
avchduke  Charles  waa  the  one  most  likely  Id  hava  placov  aha 
ufled  evexy  expedient  to  {NPevent  it;  apd  be«dee  lemonHtwiting 
against  it  to  Mary  hemalf,  she  andeavoxed  to  dia^  off  tha' 
aiehduke  from  tb^t  fMnrsait,  fay  giving  him  some  hopes  of 
aaeoesa  in>hia  postaasions  to  heraaU;  and  hy  inviting  him  to  a . 
raaewal  of  the  fovmar  treaty  of  Bianiaga.t    She  always  told 
the  queen  of  Soots^  that  nothing  would  satisfy  her-  bat  har 
espousing  some  JBnglish  nobleman,  who  would  ramove  aU 
gOMiads  of  jealousy,  and  oement  the  union  between  the  king* 
doflis;  and  she  o^eied  on  this  oonditian  to  have  har  titki 
eaamined,  and  to  deciaie  her  sMcoeesor  to  the  CBown4    Aftw 
k#Bping  the  mafter  in  these  general  torms  during  a  twabe* 
manth,  she  at  bst  named  I^id  Bohert  Dudley»^>'  cmUed 
earl  of  Leicester,  as  the  pereon  on  whom  she  desired  that 
Maiy's  drnbe  shosld  fall. 

The  earl  of  LeieestoCt  Aia  great  and  powearful  frvorUe  of 
Elisabeth^  poasesaed  idl  those  exterior  qualities  wluch  are 
nalomfty  aUuiing.|k»  the  lair  sex ;  a  handsome  peiaan,  a  poUto 
address,  an  insiauating  behavior^  and  hy  means  of  these ' 
aoeamplishmenta  ha  had  been  aUe  to  blind  even  the  penelga* 
tiim  of  Elizahatb*  and  oonceal  fresn  her  the  great  defecta,  or 
rather  odious  lioesi  which  attended  his  cbarocter.  He  was 
ppaud,  inqplenty  interested,  ambitious;  without  honor,  without 
gBaeros^y,  without  humanity;  and  atoned  not  lor  theae  bad 
qoalities  by  such  abilities  or  cXMin^  as  could  fit  him  for  that 
high  trast  and  confidence  with  which  fihe  always  honoiad  him* 
Her  constant  and  dechured  attachmem  to  him  had  naturally 
emboldened  him  to  aspire  to  her  bed  \  and  in  order  to  make 
way  for  tfiase  nuptials,  he  was  uniyeraally  believed  to  have 
murdered,  in  a  barbarous  maimer,  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  one 
Robesart  The  proposal  of  espouaing  Mary  was  by  no  meam 
a^oeable  to  him ;  and  he  always  ascribed  it  to  the  contrivance^ 
of  GecJl,  his  enemy ;  who,  he  thought,  intended  by  that*^ 
artifice  to  make  him  lose  the  IHendship  of  Mary  from  the 
temerity  of  his  pretensions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  from 
^ealoosy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman*^    The  queen 
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h&tmAf  he4  rait  any  serkros  intentibn  o^  ^fBMtnti  tMb-^  «r 
Hftge ;  biYt  ttB  she  waff^detiroiM  that  the  ^ueen  ct  Acote  shooki 
ti^er  htLve  anj  hinANiDd,8he  named  a  man  who,  she  believe^iv 
was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of;  and  she  hoped  by  that 
means  to  eain  time,  and  elude  the-  prqjeet  of  any  other 
alliance.  The  earl  of  Leioester  was  too  great  a  favorite  to 
bfe  parted  with ;  and  when  Mary,  allufsd  by  the  prospect  of 
bemg  declared  saccessor  to  tlve  crown,  seemed  at  htst  to 
hearken  to  ElizabeUi's  proposal,  this  princess  receded  from 
her  oSem,  and  withdrew  the  bait  whieh  she  had  thrown  out  to 
hferrifal.*  This  duplicity  of  conduct,  joined  to  some  ap- 
pearance of  an  imperious  superiority  assumed  by  her,  had 
dnwn.a  pecTish  letter  from  Mary ;  and  the  seemingly  amiea^ 
bio  correspondence  between  the  two  queens  was,  during  sonae 
time,  interrupted.  In  order  to  make  up  the  breaeh,  the  queen 
of  Boots  despatched  Sir  James  Mehdl  U^  London ;  who  has 
given  us  in  Ins  memoirs  a  particular  account  of  his  negotia^ 
tioni    . 

Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  address  aad 
conversation ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  him>  by  his  mistress, 
that,  besides  grave  reasonings  concembig  poKtios  and  state 
aiitirs,  he  should  introduce  more  ent^rlaiimig  topics  of  o<m- 
versation,  suitable  to  the  sprightly  charaeiev  of  ENsateA^ 
and  should  endeavor  by  that  means  to  insinuate  himself  into 
her  confidence.  He  succeeded  so  well,  ^lat  he  threw  thai 
artful  princess  entirely  off  her  guafd,t  and  made  her  discsover 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  full  of  aU  those  levities,  and  foHic*, 
and  ideas  of  rivalship  which  possess  the  youngest  and  most 
frivolous  of  her  sex.  He  talked  to  her  <^  his  travels,  and 
forajot  not  to  mention  the  diflerent  dresses  of  the  ladies  in 
dHierent  countries,  and  the  particular  advantages  of  each  in 
setting  off  the  beauties  of  the  shape  and  person.  The  queen 
said,  that  she  had  dresses  of  all  countries ;  and  she  todk  care 
thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambassador  every  day  apparelled  in  a 
different  habit:  sometimes  she  was  dressed  in  the  English 
garb,  sometimes  in  the  French,  sometimes  in  the  Italian ;  and 
she  asked  hfan  which  of  them  became  her  most.  He  answered, 
the  Italian ;  a  reply  that  he  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  her« 
because  that  mode  showed  to  advantage  her  flowing  locks, 
which,  he  remarked,  though  they  were  more  red  than  yellow 
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koxm  «i  )mA  what  wfB  nspoted  the  bat  ooler  of  hair :  sfar 
aflkad  whether  hia  qaeen  or  «he  had  the  finest  Innr;  Am  even 
iiM|ttlred  whieh  of  them  he  eateemed  the  lanest  penmi ;  a 
Tery  delieala  queadoBt  and  whicK  ha  prudently  eladed«  Inr 
aayinff  that  her  majesty  was  the  fairest  peiaoo  in  £ngiandt 
and  hv  migtiess  in  SaotkiML  She  next  demaiided  whieh  of 
them  was  tallest :  he  leplied^  his  queen.  «^  Then  is  she  too  taU,** 
said  Elktabelh ;  *^  for  I  myself  am  of  a  |ast  etatoie.*'  Having 
learned  from  him  that  his  mistress  sometinies  mereated  her- 
self by  phiying  on  the  harpsiehord,  an  iiistfnment  on  which 
she  hemelf  exci^led,  she  gave  ofdem  toLord  Hunsdon,  thnl 
he  efaovid  kad  the  ambassador,  4»  it -laaro  oasoaUy,  into'  an 
apsartmenC  where  he  might  hear  her  perform;  and  when 
Meltil»  aa  if  wvished  with  the  bumony,  broke  inte  the 
qaeenV  apurtment,  she  pietended  to  be  displeased  with  hia 
intrasion ;  but  sdU  Isok  eave  to  bA  Urn  iriiedier  he  thoo^^ 
Btey  or  her  the  best  performer  on  that  instramsot.*  From 
the  wMe  ot  her  behavior,  Mehril  tbaaghl  he  mi^  on  his 
return,  aswm  his  mistress,  that  she  hSd  no  reason  ever  to 
espeol  any  cefdhd  friendship  lirom  Elia»beth,  and  that  all  her 
piefesnoas  of  amity  ware  fullof  Ihkdiood  aaid  dissimnlation. 
After  two  yearshad  been  spent  ia  evasions  and  aftifiee8,t 
Maty'a  sobjeets  and  oeonMlorB,  and  probably  heraeU;  began 
to  tluiA  it  full  time  that  seme  marriage  were  conelnded ;  and 
Lord  Dwnley,  ean  of  the  earl  oi  Lenox,  waa  the  pemon  in 
whom  most  aaen^s  opinions  and  wiAas.  oentied.  He  waa 
'  Marv^s  ceiwin-gehnan,  by  the  lady  Maifaiet  Donglaa,  nieoe 
to  Henry  VOL,  and  dauffhier  (^  dm  earl  of  Angus,  by  Mar- 
«rst,  queen  of  fitoodaii£  He  had  been  bwo  aad  educated 
m  En^nd,  whose  "die  eexl  of  LaaoK  had  eonstantly  maided, 
ainee  be^  had  been  banished  by  the  pfnvailin|  power  of  the 
boose  of  Hamilton  -,  and  as  Dandey  was  new  u»  hi»  twemieth 
year,  and  was  A  very  oomely  peisoai,  wU  and  delicately  shaped. 
It  was  hoped  that  he  migfat  soon  render  himself  agrseaMe  to 
the  qoaen  dt  SooMk  He  was-  also  by  his  fitthtt*  a^bnumh  of 
the  same  Aunily  widi  heiaeif ;  mid  would,  in  espousing  Imv 
pieaurve  the  tay^  dignity  in  die  house  of  Stuart:  he  waa,. 
aHer  her,  next  heir lothe  orawn  of  England^  and  those  who 
pretended  to  exclude  hereon  account  of  Iwr  being  a  foreigner, 
bad  endeavored  to  recommend  hia  title,  and  g^ve  it  the  prefer- 
■  -  ■     ■  ■ '  ■         -  .       ,.^ 
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b^HiaRTttog  him;  laiite  both  their  clfiiai»j;  aiid«t  hdl  %9»  Iqf 
birtfiaii£i:^BriikDftB4.aadlcCNild  not  by  hta  .pouter  op  ftHiattooi 
give  ma^  f^rottBd  iif  siBpioioB  to  Elktabeth^  i\wm  hop^  (bat 
tha  poropoial  of  this  aiatriage  woaUL.oot  ha  iwaaaBfilalile  la 
thtet  jeaiods  ^priDoeas.  /  . 

Elixahath  vaa  wall  iatefnad  of  thMo  wtMiom^*-  mai  waa 
secmdynoi  displeased  with  the  projected  «(kadrnag#  loiiraaB 
Dandey'and  the  i|uaaa  of  Soot».t    She  wtoald  Mhev  te.%e 
wished  Ihal  Mary  had  contiaaed  farever  iae^aiiiglk  lifei  4  but 
fifldiog  littia  pBobabilitDr<.Qf  taadeoDg'  this  seheiaa  efie^ual, 
she  was  aatisied  wilh.  a  ohoioe  whioh  fiaed  her  at  ooaa  tifxm 
the  diead  of  a  forci^a.  dUiaace,  aad  Irom  ^e  aaccaaily  of 
parting  widi  Leicester,,  her- JaroiitD.    In  order  to  pava  Iba 
way  ta'Darolay*8  olaniaga,  sfaeseorally  dewad^Mary  Id  iaYhe 
Lenoai:  into  &otkifid»  lo  v  retiwrse  hia  auaindar,  find  to  nevtaae 
himto  hda  honors  and  ifortane4    And  wheni  her.sequaat  was 
caanpUed  Mnah^rahe  lode  caia,  in.  order  to  pi^seirv&  thO  fisiend* 
sUfl  of  tba  Hanalftons  aad  her  ciher  partisana'itf  Soodaadt  to 
bfaaneopealythisfopndtietiof  Maiy.^.  {IMd^n  BaMiagrAai- 
tha  negotiation  .for  Darn%?a  nkurnage  aitvanji^ediapaaQviabe 
gava  that  nabteiMa  pannisafedvon  his  fimt  appUeiti«Ot  tia  fol- 
lour  his  lather  into  Sootknd  i^bat  no  aaoMr  didabeWvi  tWt 
the  queen  af  Scots  was  taken,  with  hia  j^umf&ad.peRapoi  sod 
thMi  aU  maaaares  wevo  fixed  for -espousing  bim*  :tba|i  ajhe 
exclainaed  sfpftioat  tt^e  marriage;  aeal  Tbrofmoitaa^iaclpiidac 
Daraley)  immediately,  4ipoa  his  allegiance,  to  i«Aum  to  J^^ 
land ;  tbielv  tho  coaateaa  of  Lenox  and  her  aeioadr  aaa4n|6;^ 
Tower,,  where  tb^.  suieiad  4  rigorous  coafia^rmot )  seised 
aQ  LeaoV'S  Enghah  esMe  t  ftid^  though,  it  was  ivpeasible  lor 
hpir  to  aasiga  one. single  ceason  for  hen  diepleasit«e,j|  she  iqf  n* 
aaed,and  paoteated^  anck  oomptainedtaa  if,.flha  had  «i6erod 
the  Biost.gmveus  iciuiy  m.the  world,  ... 

The  p^iiics  of  Eliaaheth*  Ami^  judtoieMe^iwefieiwifdiy 
fall  of  dopUcit^  and  artifioa ;  bat  neveff  mpm  to  than  iiv  bar 
tteaaatioais  with  the  queea  <Qf  Saets*  whese  iber^«atei!»d  ao 
B^aajr  linle  passions  aad  nMiew  ieaWieOt  that  at«  dtiialcAat 
ayow  to  the  world  the  jeaaaona-of  her  oondu^  e^n^Iy-te-bar 
ministeia,  and  scatealy  ev^n  to  horself.   But  baadea  a  wsftcmh  ^ 
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iak  smkb^nd  vnvy  againtt  tbe  vamemgi^  cof  tttt^pmi^m^ : 
■be  bad  0ome  motives  of  interoat  for  feigmng  a  displeamve  oa- 
the  preseat  occaBion^  It  flerved  ber  as  a  pxetence  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Mary^s  title  to  tbe  succeasiou  of  England ;  a : 
point  to  which,  for  good  veaeoos,  she  was  determined  nevex 
to  consent.  And  it  was  useful  to  her  for  a  puroose  still  ropre  : 
unfriendly  and  dangerous,  for  encoumging  tW  discoDtaBts  and  , 
rebellion  of  tbe  Scottish. nobility  and  ecclesiaatics.* 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than  to  be  gov* . 
emed  by  a  sovereign  attachoKi  to  a  religion  different  from 
tbe  established ;  and  it  is  scarcely  poasiUe  that  mutual  con- 
fidence can  ever,  in  such  a  situatioOf  have  plaoa  between  the  . 
prince  and  his  sub^to.     Mary^s  conduct  had  been  hitherto  in  • 
every  respect  unexceptionable,  and  even  laudable ;  yet  had  - 
she  not  made  such  progress  in  anquiriog  popularity,  as  might 
have  been  exp^ed  from  her  gmcious  deportment  and  agree*, 
able  aocompU^ments.    Suspicions  every  moment  prevailed' 
on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  espe- 
cially to  her  ttncles,  the  open  and  avowed  pnHBOters  of  the . 
seherae  for  extdrminating  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  throughout  all  {kiiepe.    She  still  jpefuaed  to  ratify 
the  acts,  of  padiamept  which  had  established  the  reformation ; 
she  made  ttttempti  for  lestoriQgto  the  Catholic  bishops  some- 
part  of  their  civil  jurisdiction ;  t  and  she  wrote  a  totter  to  tbe 
council  of  Tkent,  in  wbtoh,  besides  profesBing  her  attachment ' 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  took  notice  of  her  title  to  suoceed  to ; 
the  crown  of  England,  and.expiesaed  hei  hopes. of  being  able,. 
IB  some  period,  .to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bosom' 
of  the  church4    The  zealots  among  the  Protestants  were  not 
wanting,  in  thorium,  to  exen^ise  their  insolence  against  her, 
which  tended  still  more  to  alienate  her  from  their  faith*    A 
law  was  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the  very  fost  offence, 
to  say 'mass  any  where,  except  in  the  queen^s  chapel;^  and* 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  small  indulgence  was 
granted  her :  the  general  assembly  importuned  her  anew  to 
shange  her  religion ;  to  renounce  the  blasphemous  idolatry  of 
tbe  mass,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Boman  Antichrist ;  anid  to 
embiace  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesas.||    As  she  "answered 
with  tomp^,  that  she  was  not  yet  convinced  of  tbe  ^Isity  of  ' 

1     ■  in      I  I  >   XII      ■! >!■      '    ^^1"  '■ ■■  M  —   ■     ■      •■^      —  ■■  "■    »<>l|»      ^ 

^  Keldi;  p.  290.  t  Bpotswood,  p.  198. 

5  Father  Paiil,  lib.  rit    .  {  Keitt^  p.  268. 

Keith,  p.  545.    Knox,  p.  874.  . 


h0r  relfgioti  or  the  impiety  of  the  tnasH,  aod  that  her  apostasf 
would  lose  her  the  friendship  of  her  allies  on  the  continenti 
they  replied  by  assuring  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  had 
been  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  which  had  been  embmced 
by  the  faithfbl  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  that  neither  the  religion 
of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Papists  was  built  on  so  solid  a  foundation 
as  theirs ;  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  various  species  of  reli- 
gionists spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  so  happy  as  to 
be  possessed  of  the  truth  ;  that  those  who  hear,  or  rather  who 
gaze  on  the  mass,  allow  sacrilege,  pronounce  blasphemy,  and 
\ commit  most  abominable  idolatry  ;  and  that  the  friendship  of 
tlw  King  of  kings  was  preferable  to  all'  the  atliances  io  tt» 
world  •  *- 

The  marriage  of  ihe  queen  of  Soots  h^  kmdled  afresh  H^ 
zeal  of  the  reformers,  because  the  family  of  Lenox  was 
believed  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  though  Damieyy 
who  now  bore  the  name  of  IGng  Henry,  went  ofien  to  the 
established  church,  he  could  not,  by  this  extericH'  compKanoe, 
gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Tliey 
rather  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  insult  him  to  his  lace ; 
and  Knox  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God, 
for  punishment  of  the  of!ences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people, 
was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  wonien.t 
The  populace  of  Edinburgh,  instigated  by  stich  doctrines, 
began  to  meet  and  to  associate  themselves  against  the  govern* 
mentf  But  what  threatened  more  immediate  danger  to 
Mary^s  authority,  were  the  discontents  which  prevailed  amofog 
some  of  the  principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Ctottelrault  was  displeased  with  the  restomtion, 
and  still  more  with  the  aggitodizement  of  the  family  of  Lenox, 
his  hereditary  enemies ;  and  entertained  fears  lest  hia.  own 
eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  ex« 
eluded  by  his  rival,  who  had  formerly  advanced  some  preten- 
sions to  it.  The  earl  of  Murray  found  his  credit  at  court 
much  diminished  by  the  interest  of  Lenox  and  his  son ;  and 
began  to  apprehend  the  revocation  of  some  considered  grants 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Maiy^s  bounty.  The  earis  of 
Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencaime,  the  lords  Boyde  and  Ochiltry, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  instigated  by  like  motives ; 

•  IBMh^  p.  660, 661.  f  Keith,  p.  646.    Knox,  p.  Ml. 

X  Knox,  p.  877.  0 


maA  ai  thMe  ware  Ae  pmrnoB  who  had  vort  aialoaillif  fm- 
moted  the  reliMnnatioii,  they  irore  diegusted  to  find  tfant  the 
queen's  favor  was  entirely  engrosMd  by  a  new  cabal,  die 
earls  of  Bothwell,  Athole,  Sotherknd,  and  Huntley;  men 
who  were  esteemed  either  lukewarm  in  religious  contxovtti^, 
or  mclined  to  the  Catholic  paxty.  The  same  ground  of  diaoon- 
tent  which  in  other  courts  is  the  source  of  intrigue,  faction, 
and  opposition,  commonly  produced  in  Scotland  either  projects 
ci*  assassination  or  of  rebellion ;  axid  besides  mutual  accusations 
of  the  former  kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up,*  tlie  male- 
content  lords,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  queen's  marriage 
entirely  resolved  on,  entered  into  a  confederacy  lor  taking 
arms  against  their  sovereiffn.  Hiey  met  at  Stirling ;  pre-  . 
lended  an  anxious  concern  ror  the  security  of  religion.;  framed 
engagements  for  matnal  defenoe ;  snd  made  appHcalioas  to 
filisabelli  for  ossistance  and  pioteetion.t  That  piuioess,  alter 
oublishing  the  expressions  of  her  displeasore  a^unst  the  mar- 
riage, had  secretly  ordered  her  ambassadors,  Randolf  ainl 
rhrogmortDn,  to  give  in  her  name  some  promises  of  support 
o  the  malecontents ;  and  had  even  sent  tliem  a  supply  of  tan 
diouBand  pounds,  to  enable  tkem  to  begin  mi  iosunectKHL| 

Mary  was  no  sooner  informed  of  tbs  mealing  at  fitirUng, 
and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  ^n  riie  aummenad  ^m  lo 
appear  at  court,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  ooadnct;  and 
having  levied  some  forces  to  execute  the  laws,  sbe  obliged  the 
rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries,  and  take  sfaeiter  in  Aigyle- 
shire.  That  she  might  mors  efibctually  cot  off  tiieir  resources,  . 
she  prqceeded  with  the  king  to  Glasgow,  and  ibrced  them 
from  their  retreat  TBey  mppeaied  at  Faisley,  ia-the  neigh- 
borhood, with  about  a  thousand  horse,  and  passing  the  queer's 
army,  proceeded  to  Hamilton,  thence  lo  Edinburgh,  w!hich 
they  entered  without  «vesiBtance.  They  expected  giei it  Teen- 
forcements  in  this  place,  from  the  enbfts  of  Kume  and  the 
seditious  preachers ;  and  they  beat  their  diuma,  desiring  all 
men  to  enlist,  and  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  God^ 

gory.^  But  the  nation  was  in  no  ^ispoaition  for  mbettiott: 
ary  was  esteemed  and  beloved :  her  nurriage  was  not  gen- 
erally disagreeable  to  the  people:  and  the  interested  views 
>f  the  makcontenl  lords  were  so  well  kaown,  that  their  pre« 

*  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  the  volanie. 
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tancv  of  ^Md  ftr  nligkm  litd  ttttb  iMfiqe<to9i4Nr«j»Mi  tbo  igp«. 
rant  populace.*  The  king  a&d  <{ueeQ  advanced  to  £ldinbuqg^ 
«t  tlw  head  of  their  army :  ^  rebels  were  obliged  to  retiie 
iBlo  the  aouth;  and  b^g  pursued  by  a  force  which  now 
moMMiBted  to  eighteen  thousand  men^t  they  found  themselves 
noder  a  necessity  of  abandoning  their  country,  and  of  taking 
shelter  in  England. 

Elizafaeth^  wtok  she  found  the  event  1k>  much  to  disappMoiat 
her  expeotaitiona»  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  conaecuoos 
with  the  Scottish  nudecontents,  and  to  declare  every  where, 
that  she  had  never  given  them  ai^  encoungemeat,  aor  any 
proBiise  of  countenance  or  assistance.  She  even  carried  fur- 
ther her  disnmalation  and  hypocrisy^  Murray  had  come  to 
London,  widi  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning^  agent  (as  Cbatelnuik ; 
and  she  seduced  them,  by  satefet  ntistiranros  of  protectkA,  to 
decdare  before  the  ambesaidois  of  Fraaoe  and  Spai*  that  ^ 
had  nowise  contribuled  to  their  lasurrectioB.  No  Boo/fmr  had 
she  exftoffted  this -coafession  from  them,  than  ahe  cbaeed  them 
ffom  her  presenoe,  called  Uiem  unwoithy  trailen,  declared 
that  their  detestable  lebeUion  was  of  bad  exam^^le  to  all 
prinoea ;  and  assured  themi  that  aft  she  had  hitheorto  f;iveD 
tiiem  no  eBeoosagenantv  so  ahould  duey  never  theocdfortb 
leeeive  ftom  her  any  aasiaOnee  or  prDtecti(»i4  Throgmcartoo 
alone,  whose  honor  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  could  Dot  be 
prevailed  on  to  coneeal  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Scoltish  rebels ;  and  being  well  apprieed  of 
the  usual  ebaraoteir  and  conduct  of  Eliac^eth,  he  had  had 
tfaepvecaEOtion  to  obtain  an  order  .of  council  to  authorise  the 
engagements  wfaidi  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  with 
them.^ 

The  banished  lords,  finding,  themselves'so  harshly  treated 
1^  Elisabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  cjemency  of  their  own 
soversigD ;  end  afhnr  some  solicitation  and  some  profeesioas 
of  sinceie  jepemance,  the  duke  of  Ghatelrault  obtained  his 
pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  retire  into  France,  Mary 
wea  more  implacable  agpunat  the  ungmteful  earl  of  Murray 
and  the  other  confcderafes,  on  whom  she  threw  the  chief 
Mame  of  the  enterprise ;  but  as  she  was  continually  plied  with 

applicatbns  from  their  friends,  and  as  some  of  her  most  judi- 

— --  .  -  ■-  -    -._.^^ — 
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gmto  ia  that  kHigiwnyihltt  the  i^Botto  iU^t- 
eMMM  of  men  w  cafelvated  for  tbrar  zei»L  agaioBt  tbe  Catholic 
'fitfltoUn,  0l«»-«gf|E»ed.to  give  wayto  her  mtimtl  temper,  ivbi«h 
Ittdlniddiiot  tcKj^eti^yAi  she  teamod.  cbttctBinod  (o.iPwtoQS 
Hhteci'Mc^knir.*  fa^ttnlHrvaUBnabcniilktioiiv^iifti^ 
'Milorfronn  Ptnuacayad:  Uoo^ttheBadTiee  firon  her  >uBcl|i^thB 

iMM«e  dtftomdv^lq^  Oft.  «b«0  to  nankii  4kAaf^JPrvim$Mt 
'ImMifOi^t^ktakmdtkeed  eiigagBd»»a.fJi)eiii»atyiMi  h»r>t  • 
The- tiP(r  iviigiaBi,  ia  FmMa^  00  veil  sb  bk-^rikQt  poilii  ^ 
'  Earo|i«^wM  i«inr  imlftted  .ihaa  ut^A  with  thw  aoi9  4^ 

mutual  violence ;  and  the  peaoe  gMntad"  to  tho  HugftnOftit  m 
vMT  k^ii  -Mbfltav  brGblignyi  wnm  inAmiad wiy.tarJtrili^em 
'Nile|0p--«iii  p«0|MPre^the  myfor  tbair  £ial.atMl  aMiito^to- 
^MhliMianw-  Ti0i  (faden;  te^eM  iQ|id».a  fNWIawip  o(  ttaVeUisg 


thMOgh-ilM  Jrhig*ia^  kiardnr  lo  «»t  ihe  pmmiom^imA  loor- 

f^erallUte  «tesM  M^og  framthakto  oivawart  nod  lifter 

:te¥kif  iMrid  pwpeiMBfawDcas  oirtha  Aontiors  with  Ae  duke  of 

^LoitalM^«iid  tto  diihe<oPSavv|f«  ih^tHyno  to  Bofomot  whene 


-irfie-^WM « ntet  by.  hetr.  daashlevv  the  faoMb  of.  Spmt^Mid  the 
ililwi4i#..Ainb '  KoiiiBgi  «p|MBMlMiA  ihe  ooagve^i  iii£  Omb 


•twi» iflifAMidldooMrt^  hot  gfltjPBityt  iBoinrity,  Wrvo^Mid  joy)  h«t 
craiidBt  iSbmm  waMmg-^alfipemaaabB:  iMre  MMVot^  f^hnnalod 
iM^lMmeft  iho  mour  hlooii^^  and  the  aMMl  dcaHMrtm.  4q  iImb 
'fspoii  «#  nankindt  thai  had  aver  heanJlkoagkt.of. ittady  a^e 
:«ri[i«tfaHl    No  Jaai  «faan  a  Ittai  and'  HifeiMl  MntominMion 


i^#'disP>otijimiifiifay  fii*  aad.eword.vaa  «ttiQM»d  bfr  Pbitip 


andChiiiaiioeof  Madkaa^  aadAlra».agreiabl|rj|a^ 


♦  aMdaaauliiBBij^  dinyawtioa^,iadaiaBdtfa»iHumii  nBguittacMi* 
>  oiaaee  th»eaaeatieii  of  thte-  pBCfaot,  kgr  Ae  imaieaiaaa  1 
'«it^  att«<be  Uad^w  otf  l))e«Iiagteot»4    But  that 
tHwagit  eqaAfly-ffaatdaaad  a§ainif  cmary  humane: 


woold^net  iwattoi ithb' D^yortanhy of. idiipkyiag  her  anil  and 
latfaed  potttimlaoAahe  imifijaiii  admr  fay  tieaehaiy  and 
diarimolatei,  iRhicdi  aha  cadlad  addmia^  to.iead  Ifee  Fiol^^ 


-Wta^thd  ■Mnaymnd  newer  lo  dmw;.ttKi>i%wd.tiMl  thay  weas 
totally  disabled  from  resistance.  The  cardinal  of  Lonaiaa, 
apfioae  daunbiertea  a  4pnaidr.affia1iy.to  that  of  Abi^.Wta  a 

*  <liiliraiiltan>  of  naahafthaBBua^ 


•  lUMi^f.6%^^6%,mb.  ^. 


disem^Dt  (li  hiB  irieeo,  the  queen  of  Seoii,  1m  toek 
her  meaeuree  ihould  cameppoad  to  thoee  vMent 
whieh  weie  embraoed  faj  the  otherCathofie  pnoee.  lo 
'^eeqcMMMse  of  Ihie  leheiiie,  he  tunfed  her  ^n  the  loed  rf 
eiemepoy»  wfaloh  ehe  intended  to  have  iaMoiredf -end  aede  her 
leeolve  on  the  Mtl  rmt  of  Am  faeuiihed  kmto.*  A  pei^ 
liaMieeit  tvie  eumnooed  et  iktehuigh  tut  ettoiiiitiDg  tbem ; 
[1M6.]  mad  ee  their  ^ilt  ^me  pelpdble;eQd  evewed,  m  doiik 
was  eaMtmed  hot  eeatMse  awwld  be  ^pmaf^inoed  egeiinr 
them.  It  was  hj  m  euddea  aod  Tieleai  iaoideiilt  whieb^  io  the 
isBtte,  brought  ea  1km  run  af  Muj  heawU;  thai  thegr  ««tB 
ea^ed  torn  the  riger  of  the  lasr* 

The  laernefe  ef  the  qoeen  of  fibole  whh  Lord  Deialegr 
war  eo  aaaiml,  and  «o  ncritmg  ia  "all  Ha  isieeaieMMKsee,  that 


it  had  heea  pieeifitately  agreed  to  -by  that  pnDoea»  aad  bar 
eoaoeU;  aadvhiieabewaealfaKfedbyhMjMAtaad  baaul^, 
and  exterior  aoeompUefaaieBtif  aba  had  at  fint  ca^rioehad 
4he  quaMea  of  hie  mind,  whieh  navke  conaapoadad  to  te 
eaeetleaoe  ef  hie  ootaard  :figare.  Violeatt  yet  taaahla  in  hit 
reaoltttkiaa;  ipaolent,  yet  eredvdoaa  and  eaady  govaned  by 
tattorera ;  he  ann  deatiiate  ef  all  jnilitada,.heGaaaa  ha  tbnu^t 


no  ikrera  equal  to  hia  meik ;  and  heaag  addiotod  to  ioar  plaaa- 

of  kwa 


area,  he  waa  eqaally  laeapahlo  of  all  true  

and  lendenieai.t  The  qaeen  of  Soota»  ia  d»  iiat  effiMwima  of 
her  fbadaeaa,  had  tahaa  a  pkaaom  m  exahiag  hiaa  hajroad 
meaaure :  ahe  bad  fianted  hio^ibeiillaiaf  kiag;abe  had  jMavi 
hia  patoe  wWi  her  ^eam  in  all  fabln  acto;  ahe  intoadedto 
have  ppocaaed  hin  fram  Ae  aarhwaawt ♦  tnatriaMntoieaoarn ; 
hut  having  teiawe  aftaswamto  aomaak  hia  treakaeaa  OMi 
^^10^  ahe  beg^  to  aae  tiie  danfer  of  bar  pvofaie  Isbetahqr^ 
rand  iraa  feaolved  thenoefoith  to  praoeed  vilfa  aaom  aaaane 
'^  the  arvBtwh«h  ahe  ahoald  coaler  upon  hah.  Tlii  ffunnialBaaif 
af^iaat  thia  prudent  ooadoot  aarrad  bat  .the.nand  to  inoiaaee 
htt*  diagwt :  and  the  yoang  pnace,  ann§ad  mi  her  imecttiod 
negleeia,  pointed  hw  faageanee  aguaat  .%ray  eoe  whcaa  bB 
deekned  the  caua#  of  thia  change  in  her  maanaPBa^ad  he* 
iMmcar* 

Theaawaa  hi  the  court  oae  Oavid  ibaio«who.had<af  Sato 
ehiatead  a  teiy  MaMndiaBry.dQ9Bae4if  ^teafidenoe  and  Ihfec 
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wMi  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  Piedmontese,  of  mean 
birth,  eon  of  a  teacher  of  music,  himself  a  musician ;  and  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  subsist  by  his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  had 
followed  into  Scotland  an  ambassador,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy 
sent  thither  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary,  some  time  afler 
her  first  arrival.  He  possessed  a  good  ear,  and  a  tolerable 
voice ;  and  as  that  princess  found  him  useful  to  complete  her 
band  of  music,  she  retained  him  in  her  service  afler  the  de- 
parture of  his  master.  Her  secretary  for  French  despatches 
having  some  time  after  incurred  her  displeasure,  she  promoted 
Bizzio  to  Aat  ofllice,  which  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of 
approaching  her  person,  and  insinuating  himself  into  her  favor. 
He  was  shrewd  and  sensible,  as  well  as  aspiring,  much  beyond 
his  rank  and  education ;  and  he  made  so  good  use  or  the 
access  which  fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was  soon  re- 

girded  as  the  chief  confidant,  and  even  minister  of  the  qtieen. 
e  was  consulted  on  all  occasions ;  no  favors  could  be  obtained 
but  by  his  intercession ;  all  suitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him 
by  presents  and  flattery  ;  and  the  man,  insolent  from  his  new 
exaltation,  as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  acquisitions,  soon  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.* He  had  at  first  employed  his  credit  to  promote  Darn- 
ley's  marriage ;  and  a  firm  friendship  seemed  to  be  established 
between  them :  but  on  the  subsequent  change  of  the  queen's 
sentiments,  it  was  easy  for  Henry's  friends  to  persuade  him 
that  Rizzio  was  the  real  author  of  her  indiflference,  and  even 
to  rouse  in  his  mind  jealousies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
The  favorite  was  of  a  disagreeable  figure,  but  was  not  past  his 
youth ;  t  and  though  the  opinion  of  his  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  Mary  might  seem  of  itself  unreasonable,  if  not 
absurd,  a  suspicious  husband  could  find  no  other  means  of 
,  accounting  for  that  lavish  and  imprudent  kindness  with  which 
slie  honored  him.  The  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  admit  of  no  freedoms,  contributed  to  spread  this 
opinion  among  the  people ;  and  as  Rizzio  was  universally 
believed  to  be  a  pensionary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  all  schemes  against  the  Protestants,  any  story  to 
his  and  Mary's  disadvantage "  received  ap  easy  credit  among 
the  zealots  of  that  communion. 

*  Keith,  p.  282,  302.      Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  6.      Spotswood 
p.  19.3. 
t  See  note  H,  at  the  end  of  the  Tohime. 
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Rizzio,  who  had  oonnected  his  interesfs  with  the  Boman 
Catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  banished  lords  ;  and 
hy  promoting  the  violent  prosecutions  against  them,  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  the  animosity  of  their  numerous  friends  and 
retainers.  A  scheme  was  also  thought  to  be  formed  for  revok- 
ing some  exorbitant  grants  made  during  the  queen^s  minority ; 
and  even  the  nobility,  who  had  seized  Che  ecclesiastical  beuc- 
fices,  began  to  think  themselves  less  secure  in  the  possession 
of  them.*  The  earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  was  affected  by  all 
these  considerations,  and  still  more  by  a  rumor  spread  abroad, 
that  Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his  place, 
and  to  bestow  that  dignity  on  a  mean  and  upstart  foreigner 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  country.t  So  indis* 
creet  had  this  princess  been  in  her  kindness  to  Rizzio,  that 
even  that  strange  report  met  with  credit,  and  proved  a  great 
means  of  accelerating  the  ruin  of  the  favorite.  Morton,  in- 
sinuating himself  into  Henry^s  confidence,  employed  all  hia 
art  to  inflame  the  discontent  and  jealousy  of  that  prince  ;  and 
he  persuaded  him,  that  the  only  rtieans  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  indignities  under  which  he  labored,  was  to  bring  the  base 
stranger  to  the  fate  which  he  had  so  well  merited,  and  which 
was  80  passionately  desired  by  the  ^hole  nation.  George 
Douglas,  natural  brother  to  the  countess  of  Lenox,  concurred 
in  the  same  advice ;  and  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindesey^ 
being  consulted,  offered  their  assistance  in  the  enterprise  ;  nor 
was  even  the  earl  of  Lenox,  the  king^s  father,  averse  to  the 
design,  j:  But  as  these  conspirators  were  well  acquainted  with 
Henry^s  levity,  they  engaged  him  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he 
avowed  the  undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
auvancement  of  religion,  and  promised  to  protect  tliem  against 
every  consequence  which  might  ensue  upon  the  assassination 
of  Rizzio.§  All  these  measures  being  concerted,  a  messen- 
gei  was  despatched  to  the  banished  lords,  who  were  hovering 
near  the  borders ;  and  they  were  invited  by  the  king  to  return 
to  tiieir  native  country. 

TmIs  design,  so  atrocious  in  itself,  was  rendered  still  mora 
•o  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  its  execution.  Mary, 
who  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was  supping  in 
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private^  and  bad  at  table  the  countesa  of  Argyle,  her  natural 
Bister,  with  Eizzio,  and  others  of  her  servants.  The  king 
entered  the  I'oom  by  a  private  passage,  and  stood  at  the  back 
of  Mary^s  chair :  Lord  Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  other 
conspirators,  being  all  armed,  rushed  in  after  him^;  and  the 
queen  of  Scots,  terrified  with  the  appearance,  demanded  of 
them  the  reason  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They  told  her,  that 
they  intended  no  violence  agamst  her  person ;  but  meant  only 
to  bring  that  villain,  pointing  to  Rizzio,  to  his  deserved  punish- 
ment. Rizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his  mistress, 
and  seizing  her  by  the  waist,  called  aloud  to  her  for  protec« 
tion ;  while  she  interposed  in  his  bebaJf,  with  cries,  and  men- 
aces, and  entreaties.  The  impatient  assassins,  regardless  of 
her  efibrts,  rushed  upon  their  prey,  and  by  overturning  every 
thing  which  stood  in  their  way,  increased  the  horror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  scene.  Douglas,  seizing  Henry's  dagger,  stuck 
it  in  the  body  of  Rizzio,  who,  screaming  with  fear  and  agony, 
was  torn  from  Mary  by  the  other  conspirators,  and  pushed  into 
the  ante-chamber,  where  he  was  despatched  with  fifty-six 
wounds.*  The  unhappy  princess,  informed  of  his  fate,  imme- 
diately dried  her  tears,  and  said,  she  would  weep  no  more ; 
ahe  would  now  think  of  revenge.  The  insult,  indeed,  upon 
her  person  ;  the  stain  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  honor ;  the 
danger  to  which  her  life  was  exposed,  on  account  of  her  preg- 
nancy; were  injuries  so  atrocious  and  so  complicated,  that 
they  scarcely  left  room  for  pardon,  even  from  the  greatest 
lenity  and  mercy. 

The  assassins,  apprehensive  of  Mary's  resentment,  (de- 
tained her  prisoner  in  the  palace ;  and  the  king  dismissed  all 
wIk>  seemed  willing  to  attempt  her  rescue,  by  telling  them, 
that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and  that  he  would 
be  careful  of  the  queen's  safety.  Murray  and  the  banished 
lords  appeared  two  days  af\er ;  and  Mary,  whose  anger  was 
now  engrossed  by  injuries  more  recent  and  violent,  was  wil- 
lingly reconciled  to  them;  and  she  even  received  her  brother 
with  tenderness  and  affection.  They  obtained  an  acquittal 
from  parliament,  and  were  reinstated  in  their  honors  and^for- 
tunes.  The  accomplices  also  in  Rizzio's  murder  applied  to 
her  for  a  pardon ;  but  she  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and 
persuaded  them,  that  so  long  as  she  was  detained  in  custody^ 
and  was  surrounded  by  guards,  any  deed  which  she  should 
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sign  would  have  no  validity.  Meanwhile  she  had  gained  tlw 
confidence  of  her  husband  by  her  persuasion  and  caresses ; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  guards  withdrawn,  than  she  engaged 
him  to  escape  with  her  in  the  night-time,  and  take  shelter  in 
Dunbar.  Many  of  her  subjects  here  offered  her  their  services.; 
and  Mary,  having  collected  an  army,  which  the  conspirators 
had  no  power  to  resist,  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged 
them  to  fly  into  England,  where  they  lived  in  great  poverty 
and  distress.  They  made  applications,  however,  to  the  earl 
of  Bothwell,  a  new  favorite  of  Mary's ;  and  that  nobleman, 
desirous  o£  strengthening  his  party  by  the  accession  of  their 
interest,  was  able  to  pacify  her  resentment ;  and  he  soon  after 
procured  them  liberty  to  return  into  their  own  country.* 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  implacable 
against  her  husband  alone,  whose  person  was  before  disagree- 
able to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  highest  resentment 
She  engaged  him  to  disown  all  connections  with  the  assassins, 
to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their  crime,  even  to  publish  a 
proclamation  containing  a  falsehood  so  notorious  to  the  whole 
world  ;t  and  having  thus  made  him  expose  himself  to  univer- 
sal contempt,  and  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  any  party,  she  threw  him  off  with 
disdain  and  indignation. :(  As  if  she  had  been  making  an 
escape  from  him,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Marre's ;  and  when  Henry  followed  her  thither, 
she  suddenly  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  gave  him  every 
where  the  strongest  proofs  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  antipa- 
thy. She  encouraged  her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of  him  ; 
and  she  was  pleased  that  his  mean  equipage  tind  small  train 
of  attendants  should  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the  very 
populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have  apartments 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  Mary  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  her  delivery.  She  there  brought  forth  a  son ;  and 
as  this  wa&  very  important  news  to  England,  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  she  immediately  despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to 
carry  intelligence  of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.  Melvil 
tells  us,  that  this  princess,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London, 
had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich,  and  was  display- 
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log  all  that  spirit  and  alacrity  which  usaally  attended  her  on 
ihese  occaBions :  but  when  news  arrived  of  the  prince  of 
Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy  was  damped:  she  sunk  into 
melancholy  ;  she  reclined  her  head  upon  her  arm ;  and  com- 
plained to  some  of  her  attendants,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  herself  was  but  a  barren 
stock.  Next  day,  however,  at  the  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dor,  she  resumed  her  former  dissimulation,  put  on  a  joyful 
countenance,  gave  Melvil  thanks  for  the  haste  he  had  made  in 
conveying  to  her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  friendship  to  her  sister.*  Some  time 
after,  she  despatched  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  her  kinsman 
George  Gary,  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  in  order  to  officiate  at 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince ;  and  she  sent  by  them  some 
magnificent  presents  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  birth  of  a  son  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  partisans 
in  England ;  t  and  even  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  began 
to  cry  aloud  for  some  settlement  of  the  succession.  These 
humors  broke  out  with  great  vehemence  in  a  new  session  of 
parliament,  held  after  six  prorogations.  The  house  of  peers, 
which  had  hitherto  forborne  to  touch  on  this  delicate  point, 
here  took  the  lead ;  and  the  house  of  commons  soon  aftei 
imitated  the  ^eal  of  the  lords.  MoUneux  opened  the  matter  in 
the  lower  house,  and  proposed,  that  the  question  of  the  sue- 
cession  and  that  of  supply  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  constrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance  with  the 
request  of  her  parliamenL|  The  courtiers  endeavored  to 
elude  the  debate :  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  told  the  house,  that  he  had 
heard  the  queen  positively  affirm,  that  for  the  good  of  her 
people  she  was  determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Cecil  and 
Sir  Francis  KnoUys  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  purpose ; 
as  did  also  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and 
Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of  the  household. §  Eliza- 
beth's ambitious  and  masculine  character  was  so  well  known, 
that  few  members  gave  any  credit  to  this  intelligence  ;  and  it 
was  considered  merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  she  endeavored 
to  retract  that  positive  declaration  which  she  had  made  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  virgin. 
The  ministers,  therefore,  gained  nothing  further  by  this  piece 
of  policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  house,  for  the  sake  of 
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decency,  to  Join  the  question  of  lihe  queen's  marriage  witb 
that  of  a  settlement  of  the  crown;  and  the  commons  wero 
proceeding  with  great  earnestness  in  the  debate,  and  had  even 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  lords,  when  express 
orders  were  brought  thera  from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter.  Cecil  told  them,  that  she  pledged  to 
the  house  the  word  of  a  queen  for  her  sincerity  in  her  inten* 
tions  to  marry ;  that  the  appointment  of  a  successor  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger  to  her  person ;  that  she  herself 
had  had  experience,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  how  much 
court  was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what  dangerous 
sacrifices  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  make  of  their  pres- 
ent duty  to  their  future  prospects ;  and  that  she  was  therefore 
determined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  opportunity,  the  decis- 
ion of  that  important  question.*  The  bouse  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  reasons,  and  still  less  with  the  command  prohibiting 
them  all  debate  on  the  subject.  Paul  Wentworth,  a  spirited 
member,  went  so  far  as  to  question  whether  such  a  prohibitioa 
were  not  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
house .f  Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that  profound  respect 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  to  the  queen;  and  they 
affirmed,  that  she  was  bound  in  duty,  not  only  to  provide  for 
^e  happiness  of  her  subjects  during  her  own  life,  but  cdso  to 
pay  regard  to  their  future  security,  by  fixing  a  successor ;  that 
by  an  opposite  conduct  she  showed  herself  the  step-mother, 
not  the  natural  parent  of  her  people,  and  would  seem  desirous 
that  England  should  no  longer  subsist  than  she  should  enjoy 
the  glory  and  satisfaction  of  governing  it ;  that  none  but  timo* 
Tous  princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever  stood  in 
fear  of- their  successors ;  and  that  the  affections  of  the  people 
were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to  every  sovereign,  who, 
laying  aside  all  artifice  or  by*ends,  had  courage  and  magna- 
nimity to  put  his  sole  trust  in  that  honorable  and  sure  defence.^ 
The  queen,  hearing  of  these  debates,  sent  for  the  speaker ; 
and  after  reiterating  her  former  prohibition,  she  bade  him 
inform  the  house,  that  if  any  member  remained  still  unsatisfied, 
he  might  appear  before  the  privy  council,  and  there  give  his 
reasons.^  As  the  members-  showed  a  disposition,  notwith- 
standing tiiese  peremptory  orders,  still  to  proceed  upon  the 
question,  Elteabeth  thought  proper,  by  a  message,  to  revoke 
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llhem,  and  to  allofw  the  house  liberty  of  debate.*  They  wore 
BO  molliiied  by  this  gracious  condescension,  that  ihey  ihence* 
forth  conducted  the  matter  with  more  calmness  and  temper, 
and  they  even  voted  her  a  supply,  to  be  levied  at  three  pay- 
ments, of  a  subsidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without  annexing  any 
condition  to  it  [1567.]  The  queen  Qpon  after  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  told  them,  with  some  sharpness  in  the  con- 
elusion,  that  their  proceedings  had  contained  much  dissimu- 
lation and  artifice;  that,  ander  the  plausible  pretences  of 
marriage  and  succession,  many  of  them  covered  very  malevo- 
lent intentions  towards  her ;  but  that,  however,  she  reaped  this 
advantage  from  the  attempts  of  these  men,  that  she  could  now 
distinguish  her  friends  from  her  enemies.  "**  But  do  you  think," 
added  she,  **  that  I  am  unmindful  of  your  future  security,  or 
will  be  negligent  in  settling  the  succession?  That  is  the 
chief  object  oif  my  concern ;  as  I  know  myself  to  be  liable 
to  mortality.  Or  do  you  apprehend  that  I  meant  to  encroach 
on  your  liberties  ?  No :  it  was  never  my  meaning ;  I  cmly 
intended  to  stop  you  before  you  approached  the  precipice* 
Air  things  have  their  time;  and  though  you  may  be  blessed 
with  a  sovereign  more  wise  or  more  learned  than  I,  yet  1 
assure  you  that  no  one  wiU  ever,  rule  over  you  who  shall  be 
more  careful  of  your  safety.  And  therefore,  henceforward 
whether  I  live  lo  see  the  lifee  assembly  or  no,  or  whoevei 
holds  the  reins  of  government,  let  jne  warn  you  to  beware 
of  provoking  yotnr  sovereign's  patience,  so  far  as  you  hav^ 
done  mine.  But  I  shall  now  conclude,  diat,  notwitbstand 
ing  the  disgusts  I  have  received,  (for  I  mean  not  to  par* 
with  you  in  anger,)  tile  greater  piut  of  you  may  assure 
themselves  that  tiiey  go  home  in  their  prince's  good  gTace8."t 

Elizabeth  carried  further  her  dignity  on  this  occasion.  She 
had  received  the  subsidy  wiUiont  any  condition ;  but  as  it 
was  believed  that  the  commons  had  given  her  ihat  gratuity 
with  a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to  their  requests,  she 
thought  proper,  on  her  refusal,  voluntarily  to  remit  the  third 
payment ;  and  she  said,  that  money  in  her  subjects'  puned  waa 
as  ^i:ood  to  her  as  in  her  own  exchequer.| 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  pi^esent, 
the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  multiplied  every  day  bk  England;  and  be8^;<es  the 
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Catholics,  many  of  whom  kept  a  treaaonable  correspoDdonos 

with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rise  at  her  command,*  the  court 
itself  of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her  avowed  partisans.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Leicester,  Pembroke,  Bedford, 
Northumberland,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  most  of  tH 
considerable  men  in  England,  except  Cecil,  seemed  convinced 
of  the  necc^ssity  of  declaring  her  the  successor.  None  but 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  adhered  either  to  the  countess  of 
Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  countess  of  Cumberland; 
and  as  the  marriage  of  the  former  seemed  liable  to  some 
objections,  and  had  been  declared  invalid,  men  were  alarmed, 
even  on  that  side,  with  the  prospect  of  new  disputes  con* 
ceming  the  succession.  Mary^s  behavior,  also,  so  moderate 
towards  the  Protestants,  and  so  gracious  towards  all  men, 
had  procured  her  universal  respect ;  t  and  the  public  was 
willing  to  ascribe  any  imprudences  into  which  she  had  fallen 
to  her  youth  and  inexperience.  But  all  these  flattering  pros* 
pects  were  blasted  by  the  subsequent  incidents;  where  hei 
egregious  indiscretions,  shall  I  say,  or  atrocious  crimes,  threw 
her  from  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  involved  her  is 
infamy  and  in  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Bothwell  wa?  of  a-  considerable  faipily  and 
power  in  Scotland ;  and  though  not  distinguished  by  any 
talents  either  of  a  civil  or  mUitary  nature,  he  had  inade  a 
figure  in  that  party  whicl}  opposed  the  greatness  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  and  the  more  rigid  reformers.  He  was  a  man  of 
profligate  manners ;  had  involved  his  <^ulent  fortune  in  great 
debts,  and  even  reduced  himself  to  beggary  by  his  profuse 
expenses ;  |  and  seemed  to  have  no  resource  but  in  desperate 
counsels  and  enterprises.  He  had  been  accused  more  than 
once  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Murray ;  and  though  the 
frequency  of  these  accusations  on  all  sides  diminish  some- 
what the  credit  due  to  any  particular  imputation,  they  prove 
sufficiently  the  prevalence  of  that  detestable  practice  in  Scot- 
land,  and  may  in  that  view  serve  to  render  such  rumors  the 
more  credible.  This  man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favor  and 
entire  confidence  of  Mary;  and  all  her  measures  were  di« 
lected  by  his  advice  and  authority.  Reports  were  spread  of 
mere  particular  intimacies  between  them ;  and  these  reports 
gained  ground  from  the  continuance,  or  rather  increase,  of  hel 
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faatredtowQidsheirhiisfaaiid.*  That  young  prinoe  was  reduced 
to  socb  a  state  of  despeiation  by  the  neglects  which  he  un- 
derwent from  his  queen  and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once 
resolved  to  fly  secretly  into  Fiance  or  Spain,  and  had  even 
provided  a  vessel  for  that  purpose-t  Some  of  the  most  con* 
siderable  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  her  rooted 
aversion  to  him,  had  proposed  some  oxpeditats  for  a  divorce ; 
and  though  Mary  is  said  to  have  spoken  honorably  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  embraced  the  proposal  no  further  than 
it  should  be  found  consistent  with  her  own  honor  and  her  son^s 
legitimacy,  i  men  were  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  difficulty 
of  finding  proper  means  for  ejecting  that  purpose,  was  thie 
real  cause  of  laying  aside  all  further  thoughts  of  it  So  far 
were  the  suspicions  against  her  carried,  that  when  Henry,  dis- 
couraged with  the  continual  proofs  of  her  hatred,  left  the 
court  and  retired  to  Glasgow,  an  iilnesB  of  an  extiaordinary 
nature,  with  which  he  was  seized  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  that  place,  was  univenally  ascribed  by  her  enemies  to  a 
dose  of  poison,  which,  it  was  pretended,  she  bad  administered 
to  him.  *  ■* 

While  affairs  were  b  this  situation,  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  her  character,  or  to  public  tranquillity,  were  extremely 
pleased,  and  somewhat  surprised,  to  hear  that  a  friendship 
was  agiun  conciliated  between  them,  that  she  had  taken  a 
journey  to  Glasgow  on  purpose  to  visit  him  during  his  sickness, 
that  she  behaved  towards  him  with  great  tenderness,  that  she 
had  brought  him  along  with  her,  and  that  she  appeared 
thenceforth  determined  to  live  with  him  on  a  footing  more 
suitable  to  the  connections  between  them.  Henry,  naturally 
uxorious,  and  not  distrusting  this  sudden  reconciliation,  put 
himself  implicitly  into  her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edin- 
burgh. She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House ;  but  as 
the  situation  of  the  palace  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of 
people  about  the  court  was  necessarily  attended  with  noise, 
which  might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state  of  health, 
these  reasons  were  assigned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  foi 
him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  Mary  hero  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and  attach 
ment ;  she  conversed  cordially  with  him ;  and  she  lay  some, 
nights  in  a  room  below  his  ;  but  on  the  ninth  of  February,  she 

•  Melvil,  p.  66, 77.  t  Keith,  p.  34&— 348. 
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told  bim  that  she  woald  pasB  0iat  niglrt  ia  fhe  paboa,  becwHe 
the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  theife  to  be  celebrated 
m  her  presence.  About  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
town  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise ;  and  was 
still  more  astonished,  when  it  was  discovered  tbat  the  noise 
came  from  the  king's  house,  which  was  blown  up  by  gun* 
powder ;  that  his  dead  body  was  found  at  some  distance  in  a 
neighboring  field  ;  and  that  no  marks,  either  of  fire,  coatuaion, 
or  violence  appeared  upon,  it* 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  murdered ; 
and  general  conjecture  soon  pointed  towards  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  as  the  author  of  the  crime.t  But  as  his  favor  with 
Mary  was  visible,  and  his  power  great,  no  one  ventured  to 
declare   openly  his  sentiments;  and  ail   men  remained  in 

•  silence  and  mute  astonishment.  Voices,  however,  were  heard 
in  the  streets,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  proclaiming 
Bothwell,  and  even  Mary  herself,  to  be  murderera  of  the 
king ;  bills  were  secretly  affixed  on  the  walls  to  the  same 
-purpose ;  offers  were  made,  that,  upon  giving  proper  aecuri* 
ties,  his  guilt  should  be  openly  proved  ;  but  afW  one  procla- 
mation from  the  court,  offering  a  rewaid  and  indemnity  to 
any  one  that  would  discover  the  author  of  that  villany, 
gieater  vigilance  was  employed  in  searohing  out  the  spreaders 
of  the  libels  and  reports  against  Bothwell  and  the  queen,  thaa 
in  tracing  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  asMSsination,  or  de- 
tecting the  regicides.) 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  court  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  was  roused  by  the  report  of  his  son^s 
murder,  and  wrote  to  the  queen,  imploring  speedy  justice 
against  the  assassins;  among  whom  he  named  the  eari  of 

*  Bothwell,  Sir  James  fialfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour  his  brother, 
David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the  queen's  household  ; 
all  of  them  persons  who  had  been  mentioned  in  the  bills 
affixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh.^     Mary  took  his  demand 

*  It  was  imagined  that  Henry  had  beea  strangled  before  the  house 
was  blown  up.  But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  confes- 
sion of  the  criminals  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  admit  it  in  order 
to  account  for  the  condition  of  his  body.  There  are  many  instances 
that  men's  lives  have  been  saved  who  had  been  blown  up  in  ships. 
Had  Henry  fallen  on  water,  he  had  not  probably  been  killed. 
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of  tpeedy  justice  in  a  rery  literal  senae;  and  altomng  only 
fifteen  days  for  the  examination  of  this  important  affiiir,  shio 
Mttt  a  citation  to  Lenox,  requiring  him  to  appear  in  court, 
aad  prove  his  charge  against  fi^wdl.*  This  noblemaiit 
meanwhile,  and  all  the  other  peraons  accused  by  Lendct 
enjoyed  their  full  liberty ;  t  Botidwell  himself  was  continually 
surrounded  with  armed  men ;  %  took  his  place  in  council  ;^ 
lived  during  some  time  in  the  house  with  Mary ;  ||  and  seemed 
to  possess  all  his  wonted  confidence  and  {amiliarity  with  her. 
Even  the  Castie  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  great  consequence 
in  this  critical  time,  was  intrusted. to  him,  and  under  him,  to 
his  creatuie,-  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  himself  been  pub- 
licly charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Idng^s  murder.lf 
Lenox,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling  with  a  view  of  ap« 
pearing  at  the  trial,  wras  informed  of  all  these  circumstances ; 
and  reflecting  on  the  small  train  which  attended  him,  ho  began 
to  entertain  very  just  apprehensicms  firom  the  power,  insolence, 
and  temerity  of  his  enemy.  He  wrote  to  Mary,  desiring  that 
the  day  of  trial  might  be  prorogued ;  and  conjured  her,  by 
all  the  regard  which  she  bore  to  her  own  honor,  to  employ 
more  leisure  and  deliberation  in  determining  a  question  of 
such  extreme  moment.**  No  regard  waa  paid  to  his  a^plica^ 
tion :  the  jury  was  enclosed,  of  which  the  earl  fA  Caitiiness 
was  chancellor ;  and  though  Lenox,  foreseeing  this  preciptfa* 
tion,  had  ordered  Cunningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  appear 
in  court,  and  protest  in  his  name  against  the  acquittal  of  the 
criminal,  the  jury  proceeded  to4i  verdicttf  The  verdict  was 
such  as  it  behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither  accuser  nor 
witness  appeared ;  and  Bothwell  was  absolved  from  the  king's 
murder.  The  jury,  however,  apprehensive  that  their  verdict 
would  give  great  scandal,  and  perhaps '*%xpose  them  after* 
wards  to  some  danger,  entered  a  protest,  in  which  they 
represented  the  necessity  of  their  proceedings.^  It  is  re* 
markable,  that  the  indictment  was  laid  against  Bothwell  for 
oommitting  the  crime  on  the  ninth  of  Februaiy,  not  the  tenth 
—    ■  ■'  -  ■  ■  -  .■■■■■  I  ^    ■  ■ 
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M  HI8TOCT  OF  UmLAMB 

tho  real  day  on  which  Henry  was  wwssinated.*    The  inter 

pretation  generally  put  upon  this  error,  too  grow*  **  ^*^ 

thought,  to  have  proceeded  from  mistake,  was,  that  the  aeeiet 

council  by  whom  Mafy  was  governed,  not  truing  entirelyto 

precipitation,  violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea. 

by  which  they  insured,  at  all  adventures,  a  plauaiWe  pieleno© 

for  acquitting  Bothwell.  *       '  .  ^^ 

Two  days  after  this  extraSbrdinary  transaction,  a  parlmment 

was  held ;  and  thou^  the  verdict  in  fiaivor  of  Bothwell  w 

attended   with  such   cireumstances  as    strongly  confirmed, 

rather  than  diminished,  the  general  opinion  of  his  gyilt,  he 

was  the  person  chosen  to  carry  the  royal  sceptre  on  the  fiial 

meeting  of  that  national  assembly.t    In  this  parliament  a  ng- 

oicus  act  was  made  against  those  who  set  up  defaroat«ry  bills ; 

but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  king's  murder.f     The /favor 

which  Mary  openly  bore  to  Bothwell  kept  eveiy  one  in  awe  ; 

and  the  efiects  of  this  terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another 

transaction,  which  ensued  immediately  upon  the  disaolutioa 

of  tlie  parliament     A  bond  or  association  was  framed ;  in 

which  the  subscribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell 

by  a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  fiirther  ofler  which  ho  had 

made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat,  oblige  them- 

selves,  in  case  any  person  should  afterwards  impute  to  him  the 

king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with  their  whole  power  against 

such  calumniators.   After  this  promise,  which  implied  no  great 

assurance  in  Bothwell  of  his  own  innocence,  the  aubscriberi 

mentioned  the  necessity  o(  their  queen's  marriage,  in-order 

to  support  the  government ;  and  they  recommended  Bothwell 

to  her  as  n  husband.^     This  paper  was  subscribed  by  all  the 

considerable  nobility  there  present.     In  a  country  divided  by 

violent  factions,  such  a  concurrence  in  ftivor  of  one  nobleman, 

nowise  distinguished  above  the  rest,  except  by  his  flagitious 

conduct,  could  never  have  been  obtained,  had  not  every  one 

been  ceitam,  at  least  firmly  pereuaded,  that  Mary  was  fully 

oetermined  on  this  measure.||    Nor  would  such  a  motive  have 

Tliu  ^?  influence  men,  commonly  so  stubborn  and  untnM> 

In^i  '  .1      .^^y  ""^  ^^^»  ^k«^  *>y  surprise,  been  ignorant  of 

each  other  3  sentiments,  and  overawed  by  the  pre^nt  powei 

j  Keith;  ^;  381.  ^^^^""^  P-  !*•  X  Keiih.  p.  see. 
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of  tlie  eoDTt,  and  hy  the  appreheoaions  of  fnrdiet  violence, 
from  persons  so  little  governed  by  any  principlea  ot  honor  and 
humanity.  Even  with  ail  these  circumstances,  the  subscrip- 
tion to  th»  paper  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the 
nation. 

The  subsequent  measures  of  Bothwell  were  equally  preci|)i* 
tate  and  audacious.  '  Mary  baring  gone  to  Stirling  to  pay  a 
Tisit  to  her  son,  he  assembled  a  b<x[y  of  eight  hundred  horse, 
on  pretence  of  pursuing  some  robbers  on  the  borders ;  and 
having  waylaid  her  on  her  return,  he  seized  her  person  near 
Edinburgh,  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  an  avowed  design 
of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  purpose.  Sir  James  Melvil,  one 
of  her  retinue,  was  carried  along  with  her,  and  sa3r8  not  that 
he  saw  any  signs  of  reluctance  or  constraint ;  he  was  even 
informed,  as  he  tells  us,  by  BothwelPs  officers,  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  managed  in  concert  with  her.*  A  woman 
indeed,  of  that  spirit  and  resolution  which  is  acknowledged  ti 
belong  to  Mary,  does  not  usually,  on  these  occasions,  giv« 
each  marics  of  oppositbn  to  real  violence  as  can  appear  anv 
wise  doubtful  or  ambiguous.  Some  of  the  nobility,  however* 
in  order  to  put  matters  to  further  trial,  sent  her  a  private  mes* 
sage,  in  which  they  told  her,  that  if  in  reality  she  lay  under 
force,  they  would  use  all  their  efibrts  to  rescue  her.  Her 
answer  was,  that  she  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by 
riolence,  but  ever  since  her  arrival  Iwdf  been  so  well  treated, 
that  she  willingly  remained  with  BothwelLf  No  one  gave 
himself  thenceforth  any  concern  to  relieve  her  from  a  captivity 
which  was  believed  to  proceed  entirely  from  her  own  appro* 
bation  and  connivance. 

This  unusual  conduct  was  at  jfirst  ascribed  to  Mary^s  sense 
of  the  infamy  attending  her  purposed  marriage,  and  her 
desire  of  finding  some  cdor  to  gloss  over  the  irregularity  of 
her  condtict  But  a  pardon,  given  to  Bothwell  a  few  dajrs 
after,  made  the  public  carry  their  conjectures  somewhat  fur* 
ther.  In  this  deed,  Bothwell  received  a  pardon  for  the  vio* 
lence  committed  on  the  queen's  person,  and  for  ^  all  other 
crimes ;  **  a  clause  by  which  the  murder  of  the  king  was  indi* 
rectly  foi^ven.  The  rape  was  then  conjectured  to  have  been 
only  a  contrivance,  in  order  to  afford  a  pretence  for  indirectly 
remitting  a  crime,  of  which  it  would  have  appeared  scanda* 
ous  to  make  openly  any  mention.} 

•  Melvil.  p.  80i  t  Spotswood,  p.  202. 
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Theie  cftents  pused  wiA  such  mpidity,  tlwt  men  had 
letmm  to  admire  sufficiently  one  incident,  when  they  wc 
florpnaed  wi^anew  one  equally  rare  and  uncommon.    Tbero 
salt,  hin^mrer,  remained  one  difficulty  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  foresee  how  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  determined  as  they 
were  to  execute  their  shamofnl  purpose,  could  iind  expedients 
to  overcome.    The  man  who  had  procured  the  subscription  c£ 
the  nobility,  recommending  him  as  a  husband  to  the  qveeo,  and 
who  had  acted  this  seeming  violence  on  her  person,  in  order  le 
force  her  consent,  had  been  married  two  years  before  to  anothei 
woman ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  family,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Huntley.    BpX  persons  blinded  by  passion,  and 
infatuated  with  crime,  soon  shake  offall  appearance  <^  decency. 
A  suit  was  commenced  for  a  divorce  between  Bothwell  and 
his  wife ;  and  this  suit  was  opened  at  the  same  instant  in  two 
different,  or  rather  opposite  courts ;  in  the  court  of  the  aich* 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  Popish,  and  governed  itKlf 
by  the  canon  law ;  and  in  the  new  conaistorial  or  commissa- 
riot  court,  which  was  Protestant,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  Of  the  reformed  teachen.    The  plea  advanced  in 
each- court  was  so  calculated  as  to  suit  the  principles  which 
diere '  prevailed ;  in  the  archbishop's  court,  the  pretence  of 
consanguinity  was  employed,  because  Bothwell  was  related  to 
his  wife  in  the  fourth  degree ;  in  the  commissariot  court,  the 
accusation  of  adultery  was  made  4ise  of  against  him.    The 
parties,  too,  who  applied  for  the  divorce,  were  difierent  in  the 
different  courts :  Bothwell  was  the  person  who  sued  in  the 
former ;  his  wife  in  the  latter.    And  the  suit  in  both  coons 
Vas  opened,  pleaded,  examined,  and  decided,  with  the  utmost 
precipitation ;  and  a  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  in 
four  dajrs,*  • 

The  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  proper  thai 
Mary  should  be  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  and  should  there 
appear  befote  tho  courts  of  judicature,  and  should  acknowU 
odge  heiself  restored  to  entire  freedom.  This  was  understood 
to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obviating  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Orders  were  then  given  to 
publish  in  the  church  the  banns  between  the  queen  and  the 
duke  of  Orkney  ;  for  that  was  the  title  which  he  now  bore  ; 
and  Giaig,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that 
purpose.  This  clergyman,  not  ccmtent  with  having  refused 
compliance,  publicly  in  his  sermons  condemned  the  marriage 

*  Andextoa,  voL  il.  p.  28a. 


mai  nhortad  idl  wbo  had  aoee»  to  the  queen,' to  ghio  ler 
their  advice  against  so  scandalous  an  alliance.  Being  called 
before  the  council  to  answer  far  this  liberty,  he  showed  a 
counge  which  might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  sfaane^  on 
account  of  their  tameness  and  sorvility.  He  said  that,  by  the 
rules  of  the  church,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  being  convicted  of 
adultery,  could  not  be  peimitled  to  many ;  that  the  divoiee 
between  him  and  his  former  wife  was  plainly  procuied  by 
collusion,  as  appealed  by  the  precipilation  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  sudden  oonclusioD  of  his  mairiage  with  the  queen  ; 
and  that  all  the  suspicions  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
king's  muider,  and  the  queen's  concunrenoe  in  the  former 
mpe,  would  thence  receive  undoubted  confirmation.  He 
therefore  exhorted  Bothwell,  who  >waa  piesent,  no  longer  to 
perKvere  in  his  piesent  criminal  entecpnses ;'  and  tunung  his 
discourse  to  the  other  counselors,  he  charged  them  to  employ 
all  their  influence  with  the  queen,  in  wder  to  divert  her  frcun  a 
measure  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and  die* 
honor.  jSifot  satisfied  even  with  this  admonition,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  informing  the  public,  finom  the  pulpit,  of  the 
whole  tnnsaction ;  and  expressed  to  them  his  fean  that,  do4« 
withstanding  all  remonstrances,  their  sovereign  was  still  obsd* 
nately  bent  on  her  fetal  purpose.  ^^  For  himself,''  he  said, 
^  he  had  already  discharged  his  consciemie ;  and  yet  again 
would  take  heaven  and  euth  to  witness  that  he  abhorred  and 
detested  that  marriage  as  scandaloos  and  hateful  in  the  sight 
of  mankind;  but  since  the  great,  as  be  perceived,  either  by 
their  flattery  or  silence,  gave  countenance  to  the  measure,  he 
besought  the  faithful  to  pmy  fervently  to  the  Almighty  that  a 
resolution,  taken  contrary  to  all  law,  reason,  and  good  con* 
science,  might,  by  the  divine  blessing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom."  These  speeches 
ofieoded  the  court  extremely ;  and  Craig  was  anew  summoned 
before  the  council,  to  answer  for  his  temerity  in  thus  passing 
the  bounds  of  his  commission.  But  he  told  them,  that  the 
bounds  of  his  commis^on  were  the  word  of  God,  good  laws, 
and  natural  reason ;  and  were  the  queen's  marriage  tried  by 
any  of  these  standards,  it  would  appear  in&mous  and  disbon* 
orable,  and  would  so  be  esteemed  by  the  whole  world.  The 
council  were  so  overawed  by  this  heroic  behavior  in  a  private 
clergyman,  that  they  dismtssed  lum  without  further  censure 
or  punishment* 

•  Spotswoodt  p.  203.    Andttton.  voL  11.  p.  WK 


m    /  msToxT  or  kkslahd. 

But  though  ^u  transaeticm  might  have  recalled  Bothwell  and 
4)e  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,  and  might  have  ji- 
itrueted  them  in  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in 
4ieir  own  inability  to  oppose  them,  they  were  still  resolute  to 
nish  forward  to  their  own  manifest  destruction.  The  manriage 
was  solemnized  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  a  Protestai|t,  who 
was  afterwards  deposed  by  the  church  for  this  scandalous  com- 
pliance. Few  of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony :  they 
had  most  of  them,  either  from  shame  or  fear,  retired  to  their 
own  houses.  The  Frmch  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  an  aged 
gentleman  of  honor  and  character,  could  not  be  prevailed  on, 
though  a  dependent  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  countenance  the 
marriage  by  his  presence.*  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  by 
friendly  letters  and  messages,  against  the  maniage.f  The 
court  of  France 'made  like  opposition;  but  Mary,  though  on 
all  other  occasions  she  was  extremely  obsequious  to  the  advice 
of  her  relations  in  that  coontry,  was  here  determined  to  pay 
no  regard  to  their  opinion* 

The  news  of  these  transactions,  being  carried  to  foreign 
countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  infamy, 
not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but  also  on  the  whole 
nation,  who  seemed,  by  their  submission  and  silence,  and 
even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to  give  their  sancticxi  to 
these  scandalous  prBctices.f  The  Scots  who  resided  abroad 
met  with  such  reproaches,  that  they  durst  nowhere  appear  in 
public;  and  they  earnestly  exhorted  their  countrymen  at 
home  to  free  them  from  the  public  odium,  by  bringing  to  con* 
dign  puni6hment  the  authors  of  such  atrocious  crimes.  This 
intelligence,  with  a  little  more  leisure  for  reflection,  roused 
men  from  their  lethargy  ;  and  the  rumors  which,  from  the 
very  beginning,^  had  been  spread  against  Mary,  as  if  she  had 
concurred  in  the  king's  murder,  seemed  now,  by  the  subse- 
quent transactions,  to  have  received  a  strong  confirmation  and 
authority.  It  was  every:,  where  said,  that  even  though  no  par- 
ticular and  direct  proofs  had  as  yet  been  produced  of  the 
queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  Jate  conduct  was  audi- 
cient,  not  only  to  beget  suspicion,  but  to  produce  entire  con* 
viction  against  her  :  that  her  sudden  resolution  of  being 
reconciled  to  her  husbana,  whom  before  she   had  long  and 
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JBBtly  hated  ;  her  bringing  him  to  oourt,  from  wUeh  abe  had 
banished  him  by  neglects  and  rigors  ;  her  fitting  up  separate 
apartn^nts  for  him ;  were  all  of  them  circumstances  which, 
though  trivial  in  themselves,  yet,  being  compared  with  the 
subsequent  events,  bore  a  very  unfavombie  aspect  for  her: 
that  the  least  which,  after  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been 
expected  in  her  situation,  was  !i  more  than  usual  caution  in 
her  measures,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  punish  the  real 
assassins,  in  oider  to  free  heTself  fiom  all  reproach  and  sus- 
picion :  that  no  woman  who  had  any  regard  to  her  character, 
would  allow  a  man,  publicly  accused  of  l^r  husband^s  murder, 
so  much  as  to  approach  her  presence,  far  less  give  him  a 
share  in  her  councils,  and  endow  him  with  fiivor  and  author- 
ity :  that  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  absence  of  accusers,  was 
very  ill  fitted  to  satisfy  the  public ;  especially  if  that  absence 
proceeded  from  a  designed  precipitation  of  the  sentence,  and 
from  the  terror  which  her  known  friendship  for  the  criminal 
had  infused  into  every  one:  that  the  very  mention  of  hei 
marriage  to  such  a  person,  in  such  circumstances,  was  horn 
ble;  and  the  contrivances  of  exlcwting  a  consent  from  the 
nobility,  and  of  concerting  a  rape,  were  gross  artifices,  more 
proper  to  discover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence :  that 
where  a  woman  thus  shows  a  consciousness  of  merited  re- 
proach, and  instead  of  correcting,  provides  only  thin  glosses 
to  cover  her  exceptionable  conduct,  she  betrays  a  n^eiA  o{ 
fame,  which  must  either  be  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  the  most 
shameful  enormities :  Ibat  to  espouse  a  man  who  had,  a  few 
days  before,  been  ta  scandalously  divorced  from  his  wife, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  was  believed  to  have  a»few  months 
before  assassinated  her  husband,  was  so  contrary  to  the 
plainest  rules  of  behavior,  that  no  pretence  of  indiscretion  or 
miprudenc^  could  account  for  such  a  conduct :  that  lywoman 
wbo^sosoon  after  her  husband^s  death,  though  not  attended 
with  any  extraordinary  curcumstances,  contracts  a  marriage 
which  might  in  itwlf  be  the  most  blameless,  cannot  escape 
severe  censure ;  but  one  who  overlooks  for  her  pleasure  so 
many  other  weighty  coiisideFations,  was  equally  capable,  in 
gratifying  her  appetites,  to  neglect  eveiy  re^^ird  to  honor  and 
humanity  :  that  Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  th(B  prevailing  opin« 
ion  of  the  public  with  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and  of  the 
inferences  which  would  every  where  be  drawn  frem  her  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore,  if  she  still  continued  to  pursue  measures 
which  gave  such  ju9t  offence,  she  vatified  by  her  actions,  as 
8* 
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mueh  «  Bhe'c<Mild  by  the  most  fonnal  confessioB,' all  dn 
surmises  and  imputations  of  her  enemies :  that  a  prince  naa 
here  murdered  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  Both  well  alone  was 
suspected  and  accused;  if  be  were  innocent,  nothing  could 
absolve  him,  either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  those  bf  the  public,  but 
the  detection  and  conviction  of  the  real  assassin :  yet  no  u- 
quiry  was  made  to  that  purpose,  though  a  parliament  had  been 
assembled  ;  the  sovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly  ailent 
from  guilt,  the  people  from  terror :  that  the  only  circumslaoce 
which  opposed  all  these  presumptions,  or  rather  proofs,  was 
the  benignity  and  goodness  of  her  preceding  behavior,  which 
seemed  to  remove  her  from  all  suspicions  of  such  atrocious 
mhumanity ;  but  that  the  characters  of  men  were  extremely 
variable,  and  persons  guilty  of  the  worst  actions  were  no* 
always  naturally  of  the  worst  and  most  criminal  dispositions- 
that  a  woman  who,  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment 
had  sacrificed  her  honor  to  a  man  of  abandoned  principles, 
might  thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  was  in  reality  no 
longer  at  her  own  disposal:  and  that,  though  one  suppo 
sition  was  still  left  to  alleviate  her  blame  ;  namely  that 
Bothwell,  presuming  on  her  affection  towards  him,  had  of 
himself  committed  the  crime,  and  had  •  never  communicsated 
it  to  her ;  yet  such  a  sudden  and  passionate  love  to  a  man 
whom  she  had  long  known,  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  some  degree  of  preceding  guilt ;  and  as  it 
appeared  that  she  was  not  afterwards  restrained,  either  by 
shame  or  prudence,  from  incurring  the  highest  reproach 
and  danger,  it  was  nm  likely  that  a  sense  of  duty  or  human- 
ity would  have  a  more  powerful  influence  over  her. 

These  were  the  sentiments  wluch  prevailed  throughout 
ScotlansI:  and  as  the  Proteslant  teachers,  who*  had  great 
authority,  had  long  borne  an  animosity  to  Mary,  the  opinioo 
of  her  guilt  was  by  that  means  the  more  widely  diffused,  and 
made  the  deeper  impression  on  the  people.  *  Some  attempts 
made  by  Bothwell,  and,  as  is  pretended,  with  her  consent,  to 
get  the  young  prince  into  his  power,  excited  the  most  serious 
attention  ;  and  the  principal  nobility,  even  many  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  constrained  to  sign  the  application  in  favox 
of  BothwelPs  marriage,  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an  aasocia- 
tion  for  protecting  the  prince,  and  punishing  the  king^s  mur- 
deiers.*    The  eari  of  Athole  himself,  a  known  CadioUc, 
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Che  fint  author  of  this  confederacy .  the  earls  of  Argyle^ 
Morton,  Marre,  Glencaime,  the  lords  Boyd,  Lindesey,  Hume 
Semple,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Tulibaidine,  and  Secretary 
Lidington,  entered  zealously  into  it.  The  earl  of  Murray, 
foreseeing  such  turbulent  times,  and  being  desirous  to  keep 
free  of  these  dangerous  factions,  had  some  time  before  desired 
nnd  obtained  Mary's  permission  to  retire  into  Fmnce. 

Lord  Hume  was  first  in  arms ;  and  leading  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  horse,  suddenly  environed  the  queen  of  Scots  and 
Bothwell,  in  the  Castle  of  Borthwick.  They  found  means  of 
making  their  escape  to  Dunbar ;  while  the  confederate  lords 
were  assembling  their  troops  at  Edinburgh,  and  taking  measures 
to  efiect  their  purpose.  Had  Bothwell  been  so  prudent  as  to 
keep  within  the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  his  'enemies  must  have 
dispersed  for  want  of  pay  and  subsistence ;  but  bearing  that 
the  associated  lords  were  fallen  into  distress,  he  was  so  rash  qb 
to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  The  armies  met 
at  Carberry  Hill,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh ;  and  Mary 
soon  became  sensible  that  her  own  troops  disapproved  of  her 
cause,  and  were  averse  to  spill  their  blood  in  the  quarrel.* 
After  some  bravadoes  of  Bothwell,  where  he  discovered  very 
little  courage,  she  saw  no  resource  but  that  of  holding  a  con- 
ference with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  herself,  upon 
some  general  promises,  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates. 
She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  insults  of  the 
populace  ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  and  even  held 
before  her  eyes,  which  way  soever  she  turned,  a  banner,  on 
which  were  painted  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  the  dis- 
tress of  her  infimt  son.f  Maiy,  overwhelmed  with  her  calam- 
ities, had  recourse  to  tears  and  lamentations.  Meanwhile 
Bothwell,  during  her  conference  with  Grange,  fled  unattended 
to  Dunbar ;  and  fitting  out  a  few  small  ships,  set  sail  for  the 
Oricneys,  where  he  subsisted  during  some  time  by  piracy.  He 
was  pursued  thither  by  Grange,  and  his  ship  was  taken,  with 
several  of  his  servants ;  who  afterwards  discovered  alt  the  cir- 
cun.3tances  of  the  king's  murder,  and  were  punished  for  the 
crime.|  Bothwell  himself  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  found  means 
to  get  a  passage  to  Denmaric,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
lost  his  senses,  and  died  miserably  about  ten  years  after ;  an 
end  worthy  of  his  flagitious  conduct  and  behavior.  "^ 
- 
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The*  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  enraged  IkcttOB 
met  with  such  treatment  as  a  sovereign  may  naturally  exped 
from  subjects,  who  have  their  future  security  to  provide  for,  as 
well  as  their  present  animosity  to  gratify.  -  It  is  preteDded. 
that  she  behaved  with  a  spirit  very  little  suitable  to  her  condi- 
tion, avowed  her  inviolable  attachment  to  Bothwell,*^  and  evea 
wrote  him  a  lettei,  which  the  lords  intercepted,  wherein  site 
declared,  that  she  would  endure  any  extremity,  nay,  resi^  her 
dignity  and  crown  itself,  rather  than  relinquish  his  aflfections-r 
The  malecontents,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  case  Mary  should  finally  prevail,  thought  themsehes 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigor  against  her ;  and  they  sent  her 
next  day  under  a  guard  to  the  Castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated 
in  a  lake  of  that  name.     The  mistress  of  the  house  was  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  as  she  pretended  to  have  been  lav- 
fully  married  to  the  late  king  of  Scots,  she  naturally  bore  an 
animosity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  harshness 
and  severity. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  M\j  informed  of  all  those  incidents, 
seemed  touched  with  compassion  towards  the  unfortunate 
queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealousies  being  now  laid  asleep, 
by  the  consideration  of  that  ruin  and  infamy  in  which  Mary^s 
conduct  had  involved  her,  she  began  to  reflect  on  the  insta- 
bility of  human  afiairs,  the  precarious  state  of  ro3ral  grandeur, 
the  danger  of  encouraging  rebellious  subjects ;  and  she  resolved 
to  employ  her  authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  ber 
unhappy  kbswoman.  She  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmortos 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remonstrate  both  with 
Mary  and  thG;^ssociated  lords ;  and  she  gave  him  instructions, 
which,  thaigh  mixed  with,  some  lofty  pretensions,  wer«  full  of 
that  good  ssnse  which  was  so  natural  to  her,  and  of  that  gen- 
erosity which  the  present  interesting  conjuncture  had  called 
forth.  She  empowered  him  to  declare  in  her  name  to  Mary, 
that  the  late  conduct  of  that  princess,  so  enormous,  and  in  evenr 
respect  so  unjustifiable,  had  given  her  the  highest  offence; 
and  though  she  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards  her,  she 
hod  once  determined  never  to  interpose  in  her  affairs,  either  by 
advice  or  assistance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  person 
whose  condition  was  totally  desperate,  and  honor  irretrievable: 
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tfiat  she  was  wel.  assured  that  other  foreign  princes,  Mary's 
near  relations,  had  embraced  the  same  resolution ;  bat,  for  her 
pan,  the  late  events  had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tendei 
sympathy,  and  had  made  her  adopt  measures  more  favorable 
to  the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  unhappy  queen  :  that  she  was 
determined  not  to  see  her  oppressed  by  her  rebellious  subjects, 
but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and  even  her  power,  to 
redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  place  her  in  such  a  condition 
as  would  at  once  be  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  the  safety 
of  her  subjects  :  that  she  conjured  her  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  revenge,  except  against  the  murderers  of  her  husband  ;  and 
as  she  herself  was  his  near  relation,  she  was  better  entitled 
than  the  subjects  of  Maxy  to  interpose  her  authority  on  that 
head  ;  and  she  therefore  besought  that  princess,  if  she  had  anyr 
regard  to  her  own  honor  and  safety,  not  to  oppose  so  just  and 
reasonable  a  demand :  that  after  those  two  points  were  pro- 
vided for,  her  own  liberty  and  the  punishment  of  her  husband^s 
assassins,  the  safety  of  her  infant  son  was  next  to  be  con* 
sidered  ;  and  there  seemed  no  expedient  more  proper  for  that 
purpose,  than  sending  him  to  be  educated  in  England :  and 
that,  besides  the  security  which  would  attend  his  removal  from 
a  scene  of  faction  and  convulsions,  there  were  many  othef 
beneficial  consequences,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  as  the 
result  of  his  education  in  that  country.* 

The  remonstrances  which  Throgmorton  was  instructed  to 
make  to  the  associated  lords,  were  entirely  conformable  to 
these  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  entertained  in  Mary^s  favor. 
She  empowered  him  to  tell  them,  that  whatever  blame  she 
might  throw  on  Mary's  conduct,  any  opposition  to  their  sever* 
eign  was  totally  unjustifiable,  and  incompatible  with  all  order 
and  good  government :  that  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform, 
much  less  to  punish,  the  maleadministration  of  their  prince  ; 
and  the  only  arms  which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfully 
employ  against  the  supreme  authority,  were  entreaties,  coun- 
sels, and  representations  :  that  if  these  expedients  failed,  they 
were  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers  to  Heaven ;  and  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts 
dffirinces,  should  be  pleased  to  turn  them  to  justice  and  to  mercy.- 
That  she  inculcated  not  this  doctrine  because  she  herself  was 
interested  in  its  observance,  but  because  it  was  universally 
received  in  all  well-governed  states,  and  was  essential  to  the 
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yreocrvatioa  <^  civil  sooi^ :  that  alie  required  them  U>  reskx 
their  que«ti  to  liberty ;  and  promised,  in  that  case,  to  codcu 
with  them  iD  all  proper  expedients  for  regulating  tlie  Qovem 
ment,  for  punishing  the  king's  murderers,  and  for  guarding  th^ 
life  and  liberty  of  the  infant  prince :  and  that,  if  the  service 
which  she  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottish  nation,  in  protecting 
them  from  foreign  usurpation,  were  duly  considered  by  tbeoi. 
tliey  would  repose  confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  wouk 
esteem  themselves  blameworthy  in  having  hitherto  made  no 
application  to  her.* 

Elizabeth,  besides  these  remonstrances,  sent  by  Throgmortoi 
some  articles  of  accommodation,  which  he  was  to  propose  tc 
both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the  setdement  of  public  afiain: 
%  and  though  these  articles  contained  some  important  restrain!! 
on  the  sovereign  power,  they  were  in  the  main  calculated  for 
Mary's  advantage,  and  were  sufficiently  indulgent  to   ber.f 
The  associated  loids,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  grealer 
severity,  were  apprehensive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality;  and  bdog 
sensible  that  Mary  would  take  courage  from  the  protection  of 
that  powerful   princess,  |  they  thought  proper,  after  several 
affected  delays,  to  refuse  the  English  ambassador  all  access  to 
her.     There  were  four  different  schemes  proposed  in  Scotlac4 
for  the  treatment  of  the  captive  queen :  one,  that  she  should 
be  restored  to  her  authority  under  very  strict  limitations :  the 
second,  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  resign  her  crown  to  the 
prince,  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either  to 
France  or  England ;  with  assurances  from  the  sovereign  ia 
whose  dominions  she  should  reside,  that  she  should  make  no 
attempts  to  the  disturbance  of  the  established  government :  the 
third,  that  she  should  be  publicly  tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which 
her  enemies  pretended  to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment :  the  fourth  was  still  more 
severe,  and  required  that,  after  her  trial  and  condemnatico, 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  her.§     Throgmor- 
ton  supported  the  mildest  proposal ;  but  though  he  promised 
his    mistress's   guaranty  for    the    performance  of   articl€& 
threatened  the  ruling  party  with  imfhediate  vengeance  in  case 
of  refusal,  ||  and  warned  them  not  to  draw  on  themselves,  bj 
their  violence,  the  public  reproach  which  now  lay  upon  theii 
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queeD>  he  found  that,  ezceptii^  Secretary  Lidington,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All 
counaels  seemed  to^tend  towards  the  more  severe  expedients ; 
and  the  preachers,  in  particular,  drawing  their  examples  from 
the  rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  can  only  he 
warranted  hy  particular  revelations,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  their  unhappy  sovereign.* 

There  were  several  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the  young 
prince  after  the  intended  deposition  of  Mary.  The  earl  of 
Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather  to  the  prince  :  the 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  was  absent  in  France,  had  pretensions 
as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  but  the  greatest  number  of  the 
associated  lords  inclined  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  in  whose  capa- 
city they  had  entire  trust,  and  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  preachers  and  more  zealous  reformers.  All  measures 
being  therefore  concerted,  three  instruments  were  sen^  to  Mary, 
by  the  hands  of  Lord  Lindesey  and  Sir  Bobert  MelvU ;  by  one 
of  which  she  was  to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  her  son,  by 
another  to  appoint  Murray  regentt  by  the  third  to  name  a 
council,  which  should  administer  the  government  till  his  arrival 
in  Scotland.  The  queen  of  Scots,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief, 
lying  justly  under  apprehensions  for  her  lifcy  and  believing 
that  no  deed  which  she  executed  during  her  captivity  oould  be 
valid,  was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plentiful  effunon  of  tears,  to 
sign  these  three  instruments ;  and  she  took  not  the  trouble  of 
inspecting  any  one  of  them.t  In  consequence  of  this  forced 
resignation,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name 
of  James  VI.  He  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the 
earl  of  Morton  took  in  his  naine  the  coronation  oath ;  in  which 
a  promise  to  extirpate  heresy  was  not  fQrgotten«  Some  repub- 
lk»n  pretensions,  in  favor  of  the  people's  power,  were  counte- 
nanced in  this  ceremony ;  I  and  a  coin  was  soon  after  struck, 
on  which  the  famous  saying  of  Trajan  was  inscribed.  Pro  me; 
91  merearyin  me;  "For  me;  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me."^ 
Throgmorton  had  orders  from  his  mistress  not  to  assist  at  the 
coronation  of  the  king  of  Scots.  || 

The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occasion  to  exercise 
their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from  France,  and 
took  possbfisioQ  of  his  high  office.     He  paid  a  visit  to  the  cap- 
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live  queen,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  manner  which  better  suited 
her  past  conduct  than  her  present  condition^.     This  harsh  treat* 
ment  quite  extinguished  in  her  breast  any  remains  of  afiectioo 
towards  him.*     Murray  proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a 
more  public  manner,  all  terms  of  decency  with  her.     He  sum- 
moned a  parliament ;  and  that  assembly,  after  voting  that  she 
was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  -in  her  husband'a   murder, 
condemned  her  to  imprisonment,  ratified  her  demission  of  the 
crown,  and  acknowledged  her  son  for  king,  and  Murray  for 
regent t  ,  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigor  and  abilities,  employed 
himself  successfully  in  reducing  the  kingdom.     He  bribed  Sir 
James  Balfour  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  :  be  coo- 
strained  the  garrison  of  Dunbar  to  open  their  gates ;  and  ha 
demolished  that  fortress. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favorable  aspect  to*  the 
new  government,  and  all  men  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  Munay^s 
authority,  a  violent  revolution,  however  necessary,  can  never 
be  effected  without  great  discontents ;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  government,  in  its  most  settled 
state,  possessed  a  very  disjointed  authority,  a  new  establisb- 
ment  should  meet  with  no  interruption  or  disturbance.  Few 
considerable  men  of  the  nation  seemed  willing  to  support  Mary, 
so  long  as  Bothwell  was  present;  but  the  removial  of  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  sentimentB  of  many. 
The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  disappointed  of  the  regency, 
bore  no  good  vnW  to  Murray ;  and  the  same  sentiments  were 
embraced  by  all  his  numerous  retainers.  Several  of  ^fae 
nobility,  finding  that  others  had  taken  the  lead  among  the 
associatore,  formed  a  faction  apart,  and  opposed  the  prevailing 
power;  and  besides  their  being  moved  by  some  remains  of 
duty  and  affection  towards  Mary,  the  malecontent  lords, 
observing  every  thing  carried  to  extremity  against  her,  were 
naturally  led  to  embrace  her  cause,  and  shelter  themselves  under 
her  authority.  All  who  retained  any  propensity  to  the  Catholic 
religion  were  induced  to  join  this  party ;  and  even  the  people 
ill  general,  though  they  had  formerly  either  detested  Mary's 
crimes  or  blamed  her  imprudence,  were  now  inclined  to  com- 
passionate her  present  situation,  and  lamented  that  a  person 
possessed  of  so  many  amiable  accomplishments,  joined  to  »uch 
high  dignity,  should  be  treated  with  such  extreme  severity.  | 
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Aiunaled  by  all  these  motives,  many  of  the  principal  nobili^, 
fiow  adherents  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  Hamilton,  and 
concerted  measures  for  supporting  the  cause  of  that  princess. 
[14168.1  While  these  humors  were  in  fermentation,  Mary 
was  employed  in  contrivances  for  ejecting  het  escape ;  and 
she  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  caresses,  a  young  sentieman, 
George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Lochlevm,  to  assist 
udr  in  that  enterprise.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  eive  him 
hopes  of  espousing  her,  after  her  marriage  with  Botbwell 
should  be  dissolved  on  the  plea  of  force;  and  she  proposed 
this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who  rejected  it  Douglas,  how* 
ever,  pezsevered  in  his  endeavors  to  free  her  from  capdvity ; 
and  having  all  opportunities  of  access  to  the  house,  he  was  at 
last  successful  in  the  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  dis- 
guise into  a  small  boat,  and  himself  rowed  her  ashore.  She 
hastened  to  Hamilton ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrived  in  that 
place  being  immediately  spread  abroad,  many' of  the  nobility 
flocked  to  her  with  their  forces.  A  bond  of  association  for 
her  defence  wa^  signed  by  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Hunt|)&y, 
Eglington,  Crawford,  Cassilis,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Sutheriani 
Errol,  nine  bishops,  and  nine  barons,  besides  many  of  the 
most  considerable  gentry.*  And  in  a  few  days,  an  army,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  was  assembled  under  her 
standard.  * 

Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Mary's  escape,  thax 
she  discovered  her  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  same  gen 
erous  and  friendly  measures  which  she  had  hitherto  pureed. 
If  she  had  not  employed  force  against  the  regent  during  the 
imprisonment  of  that  princess,  she  had  been  chiefly  wi£held 
by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to  greater  extremities  against  lier;f 
but  she  had  proposed  to  the  court  of  France  an  expedient, 
which,  though  less  violent,  would  have  been  no  less  effisctual 
for  her  service :  she  desired  that  France  and  Ensland  should 
by  concert  cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  should 
do  justice  to  their  injured  sovereign.|  She  now  dei^tched 
Leighton  into  Scotland  to  ofier  both  her  good  offices,  and  the 
assistance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary ;  but  as  she  apprehended  the 
entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  kingdom,  she  desired  that 
the  controversy  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects 
might  by  that  princess  be  referred  entirely  to  her  arbitration 
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'and  that  no  foreign  succors  should  be  introduced  into  8bo^ 
Iknd.* 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leisure  to  exert  fully  her  efibrts  is 
favor  of  Mary.  The  regent  made  haste  to  assemble  fofxses; 
and  notwithstanding  ^t  his  army  was  inferior  in  number  to  tet 
of  the  queen  of  S(^ts»  he  took  Uie  field  against  her.  A  battle 
wad  fouffht  at  Langside,  near  GQasgow, jirhich  was  entuelj 
decisive  m  fsivor  of  the  resent ;  and  Uiough  Murray,  after  ha 
victory,  stopped  the  bloodshed,  yet  was  the  action  followed  by 
H  total  dii^rsion  of  the  queen^s  party,  "niat  unhappy  piin* 
cesB  fled  southwards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipi- 
tation, and  came  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  boraers  cSt  £ng- 
buid.  She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next  measures 
which  would  probably  prove  so  important  to  her  future  liappi- 
Bess  or  misery.  She  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  her  evD  | 
kingdom :  she  had  an  aversion,  in  her  present  wretched  con- 
dition, to  return  iifto  France,  where  she  had  formerly  appeared 
with  so  much  splendor;  and  she  was  not,  ^sides,  provided 
with  a  vessel  which  could  safely  convey  her  thither :  the  late 
generoi2s  behavior  of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protecdon, 
aad  even  assistance,  from  that  quarter ;  t  and  as  the  present 
£bars  from  her  domestic  enemies  were  the  most  urgent,  abe 
overlooked  all  other  considerations,  and  embraced  the  ^esoI1^ 
tkm  of  taking,  shelter  in  England,  She  embarked  on  board  a 
fishingrboat  in  Galloway,  and  landed  the  same  day  at  \¥oik- 
ington,  in  Cumberland^  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle,  irfaenee 
she  inunediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  London,  notifyinf 
her  arrival,  desiring  leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  ho 
protection,  in  coQse<][uence  of  former  professions  of  fiiendshif 
made  her  by  that  prmcess. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when  it  wns  be 
eome  necessaiy  to  take  some  derisive  resolution  with  regaW 
to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  or  Scots ;  and  as  she  had  hith 
erto,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  attended  more  to  the 
motives  of  generosity  than  of  policy,!  she  was  engaged  by 
that  prudent  minister  to  weigh  anew  all  the  consideration! 
which  occurred  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  He  represented, 
that  the  party  which  had. dethroned  Maiy,  and  had  at  present 
assumed  the  government  of  Scotland,  were  always  attached 
to  the,  English  alliance,  and  were  engaged,  by  all  the  motiTai 
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of  MUgioii  and  of  loloreBt,  to  pcraeyere  in  their  comiecticB 
with  Sisabeth :  that  though  Morray  and  his  friends  mi^t 
oomplain  of  some  unkind  usage  during  their  banishment  in 
England,  they  would  easily  fcnrget  these  giounds  of  quanel, 
when  they  reflected,  that  Elizabe&  was  the  only  ally  on  whom 
they  could  safely  rely,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  by  her  other  connections, 
excluded  &em  entirely  from  th0  friendship  of  France,  and 
even  from  that  of  Spain :  that  Mary,  <»  the  other  hand,  even 
before  her  vic^ent  breach  widi  her  Pvotestunt  subjeets,  was  in 
secret  entirely  governed  hy  thexouns^  of  the  house  of  (^uise , 
much  more  would  she  impi^itiy  comply  with  their  views, 
when,  by  her  own  ill  conduct,  the  power  o£  thitt  fiunily  and 
of  the  ieealous  Catholics  was  becoooe  her  sole  xesouxce  and 
security:  that  her  pretensions  to  the  English  crown  would 
render  her  a  dangerous  instrument  in  &eir  hands ;  and,  were 
she  once  able  to  suppress  the  Protestaats  in  her  own  kingdom, 
she  would  unite  the  Scottish  and  English  Ca^iioliGS,  with  those 
of  all  foreign  states,  in  a  confedemcy  a^iinst  the  religion  and 
government  of  England ;  that  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore, 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  &e  design  of  restoring  her  rival  to 
the  throne ;  and  to  take  care,  both  that  tlus  entsiprise,  if  un- 
dertaken, should  be  eifected  by  English  forces  slope,  apd  that 
f\]U  securities  should  beforehand  be  provided  for  the  reformers 
and  the  reformation  in  Scotland:  that,  above  ^11,  it  was  nece^ 
sary  to  guard  carefully  the  person  of  that  princess ;  lest,  find* 
ing  Ais  unexpected  reserve  in  the  En^^h  friendship,  she 
should  suddenly  take  the  resolution  of  &ymg  into  France,  and 
should  attempt  by  foreign  force  to  recover  possession  of  her 
authority:  that  her  desperate  fortunes  and  WcAeB  reputatkni 
fitted  her  for  any  attempt;  and  her  resentment,  when  she 
should  find  herself  thus  deserted  by  ^  queen,  would  coneui 
with  her  ambition  and  her  bigotry,  and  render  her  an  unre- 
lenting, as  well  as  powerful  enemy  to  tiie  English  government : 
that  if  she  were  once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising 
Catholics,  the  attack  on  England  would  appear- to  her  as  easy 
HS  that  on  Scotland ;  and  the  only  method,  she  must  imagine^ 
of  recovering  her  native  kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  thai 
crown  to  which  she  would  deem  herself  equally  entitled :  that 
a  neutrality  in  such  interesting  situations,  though  it  mi^t  be 
pretended,  could  never,  without  the  most  extreme  danger,  be 
upheld  by  the  queen ;  and  the  detention  of  Mary  was  equally 
lequisite,  whether  the  power  of  England  were  to  be  employed 
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m  her  favor,  or  against  her :  that  nodiing^  indeed,  wos 
becoming  a  great  prince  than  generosity ;  yet  the  suggei^tioiif 
of  this  noble  principle  could  never,  without  imprudence,  be 
consulted  in  such  delicate  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the 
queen  was  at  present  placed  ;  where  her  own  safety  and  the 
mterests  of  her  people  were  intimately  concerned  in  every 
resolution,  which  she  embraced :  that  though  the  example  of 
successful  rebellion,  especially  in  a  neighboring  countiy,  could 
nowise  be  agreeable  to  any  sovereign,  yet  Mary^s  imprudence 
had  been  so  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  so  enormous,  that  the 
insurrection  of  subjects,  af^r  such  provocation,  could  no  longer 
be  re^urded  as  a  precedent  against  other  princes :  that  it  was 
first  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  ascertain,  in  a  regular  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  extent  of  Mary^s  guilt,  and  thence  to 
determme  the  de^pnee  of  protection  which  she  ought  to  afford 
her  against  her  discontented  subjects :  that  as  no  gloiy  could 
surpass  that  d  defending  oppressed  innocence,  it  was  equally 
infamous  to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the  throne ;  and  the 
contagion  of  such  dishonor  woald  extend  itself  to  all  who  cou&> 
tenanced  or  supported  it :  and  that  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scot- 
tish princess  should,  on  inquiry,  appear  as  great  and  certain 
as  was  afBrmed  and  believed,  every  measure  against  her, 
which  policy  should  dictate,  would  thence  be  justified ;  or  if 
she  should  be  found  innocent,  every  enterprise  which  friend* 
ship  should  inspire  would  be  acknowledged  laudable  and 
glorious. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  proceed  in 
a  seemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious  manner  with  the 
queen  of  Scots ;  and  she  immediately  sent  orders  to  Lady 
Scrope,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  attend  on  that  princess.  Soon  afler,  she 
despatched  to  her  Lord  Scrope  himself,  warden  of^the  marches, 
and  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  vice-chamberlain.  They  found  Mary 
already  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle  ;  and  after  expressing 
the  queen's  sjrmpathy  with  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they 
told  her,  that  her  request  of  being  allowed  to  visit  their  sover- 
eign, and  of  being  admitted  to  her  presence,  could  not  at 
present  be  complied  with :  till  she  had  cleared  herself  of  her 
husband's  murder,  of  which  she  was  so  strongly  accused 
Elizabeth  could  not  without  dishonor  show  her  any  counte- 
nance, or  appear  indifferent  to  the  assassination  of  so  near  a 
kinsman.*     So  unexpected  a  check  threw  Mary  into  tears 
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and  the  necessity  of  her  ntaatioii  extorted  fttnii  her  adedan- 
tioii,  that  she  would  willingly  justify  herself  to  her  sister  from 
all  imputations,  and  would  submit  her  cause  to  the  arbitration 
of  so  good  a  friend.*  Two  days  after,  she  sent  Lord  Herreii 
to  London  with  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  concession,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid  without 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  expected  and 
d^^ired  by  Elizabeth :  she  immediately  despatched  Midlemore 
to  the  regent  of  Scotland ;  requiring  him  both  to  desist  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  queen^s  party,  and  to  aend  some 
persons  to  London  to  justify  his  conduct  with  regard  to  her. 
Murray  might  justly  be  startled  at  receiving  a  message  so  vio- 
lent and  imperious ;  but  as  his  domestic  enemies  were  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  England  was  the  sole  ally  which  he 
could  expect  among  foreign  nations,  he  wab  resolved  rather 
to  digest  the  afiront,  than  provoke  Elizabeth  I  ^  a  rsfusaL  He 
also  considered,  that  though  that  queen  had  hitherto  ap)*  lared 
partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently  engaged  her 
to  support  the  king^s  cause  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  not  to  he 
doubted  but  so  penetrating  a  princess  would  in  the  end  discover 
this  interest,  and  would  at  least  afibrd  him  a  patient  and  equita- 
ble hearing.  He  therefore  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take 
■a  journey  to  England,  attended  'by  other  commissioners,  and 
4rould  willingly  submit  the  determination  of  his  cause  to  Eliz- 
tbeth.t 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived  that  his  mistress  had  advanced 
joo  far  in  her  concessions :  he  endeavored  to  maintain,  thai 
Mary  could  not,  without  diminution  of  her  royal  dignity,  sub- 
mit to  a  contest  with  her  rebellious  subjects  before  a  foreigv 
prince  ;  and  he  required  either  present  aid  from  England,  or 
liberty  for  his  queen  to  pass  over  into  France.  Being  pressed, 
however,  with  the  former  agreement  before  the  English  coun 
cil,  he  again  renewed  his  consent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began 
anew  to  recoil ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  determination.1  These  fluc- 
tuations, which  were  incessantly  renewed,  showed  his  visible 
reluctance  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  court  of  England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  tjie  trisi 
piopoeed ;  and  it  required  all  the  artifice  acd  prudence  ol 
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©iiabeffli  to  malte  ber  peiBevere  in  the  Bgreemewt  to  wlMi 
the  had  at  first  consented.  Thii  latter  princtess  still  «id  to 
her,  that  she  desired  not  without  Marjr^s  consent  abd  approba- 
tion to  enter  into  Ae  qiiestion,  ant!  pretended  only  as  a  frieiid 
to  hear  her  justHication  :  that  she  was  confident  there  woold 
be  found  no  difficulty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  bar 
enemies ;  and  even  if  her  apology  should  fall  short  of  foil 
convictionjs  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  support  her  cause^ 
and  procure  her  some  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation : 
and  that  it  was  never  meant,  that  she  should  be  cited  to  a  trial 
on  the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects ;  but,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  that  fhey  should  be  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  jus^y 
themselves  for  thehr  conduct  towards  her.*     Allured  by  dwse 

tlausible  profesnons,  the  queen  of  Scots  agreed  to  vitidicflte 
erself  by  her  own  commissioners,  Itefore   comtttisiBioiieis 
apDointed  bv  Elizabeth. 

Daring  these  transactions.  Lord  Scrope  aftd  ^r  Ffancis 

Knolles,  who  resided  with   Mary  at  Carlisle,  had  leistire  to 

Jtudy  her  character,  and  to  make  report  of  it  to  £liittibc^. 

Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  resolute  in  her  purpose,  active 

m  her  enterprises,  she  aspired  to  nothing  but  victory ;  and 

^as  determined  to  endure  any  extremity,  to  undei^o  a*iy  diffi- 

.  colty,-and  to  try  every  fortune,  rather  than  abandon  her  cause, 

^'ield  the  superiority  to  her  enemies.    Eloquent,  insilraaiiftgy 

afiable,8he  had  already  convinced  all  those  who  approached  her, 

Of  fte  mnocence  of  her  past  conduct ;  knd  as  she  declaied  her 

raced  purpose  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  Over  £uN>pe,  and 

even  to  have  recourse  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  rather  than 

^  i  ^f"g®»nce  against  her  persecutore,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 

aee  the  danger  to  which  her  chamis,  her  spirit,  her  address, 

w  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full  fome,  Would  enose  them.t 

«iw^°"1  ""^  England,  therefore,  who,  under  pretence  of 

gl^ardmg  her,  had   already  in  efiTect  detained  her  prisoner 

SJL^^  i™?"^  ^  "^^^  ^"^  ^»*  «*i'*  g^^ter  vigilance.    As 

oSn;ti^L'!S'"*"^^??  ^°  *^  borders,  afibfdid  l^^r  gwat 
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7*he  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English  court  for  the 
examination  of  this  gr?at  cause,  were  the  duke  of  NoirtfbQc 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler ;  and  York  was 
named  as  the  place  of  conference.  Lesley,  bishop  of  KoflS, 
the  lords  Herreis,  Levingstone,  and  Boyde,  with  three  persoinfl 
more,  appeared  as  commissioners  from  the  queen  of  Scots. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  regent,  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  bishop 
of  Orkney,  Lord  Lindesey,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling 
were  appointed  commissioners  from  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Secretary  Lidington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous 
poet  and  historian,  with  some  others,  were  named  as  their 
assistants. 

It  was  a  great  circumstance  in  Elizabeth's  gloiy,  that,  she 
was  thus  chosen  umpire  between  the  factions  of  a  neighboring 
kingdom,  which  had  during  many  centuries  entertained  the 
most  violent  jealousy  and  animosity  against  England ;  and  her 
felicity  was  equally  rare,  in  having  die  fortunes  and  fkme  of 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  who  had  long  given  her  tiie  greatest 
inquietude,  now  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Some  ciicumstances 
of  her  late  conduct  had  discovered  a  bias  towards  the  side  of 
Mary :  her  prevailing  interests  led  her  to  favor  the  enemies 
of  that  princess :  the  professions  of  impartiality  which  she 
had  m«idc  were  open  and  frequent ;  and  she  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  each  side  accused  her  comnnssioners  of  partiality 
towards  th^ir  adversaries.*  She  herself  appears,  by  the  in- 
Btructiou^  given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  fbr  the  dedsion ; 
but  she  knew  that  the  advantages  which  she  shocdd  reap  Riittt 
be  great,  whatever  issue  the  cause  might  take.  If  Mary^s 
crimes  could  be  ascertamed  by  undoubted  prbdf,  she  couki 
forever  blast  the  reputation  of  &at  princess,  and  might  justifi- 
ably detain  her  forever  a  prisoner  in  England  :  if  ihe  evideiiee 
fell  short  of  conviction,  it  was  intended  to  restofe  her  t»  the 
throne,  but  with  such  strict  limitations,  as  Would  leave  Elisa- 
beth perpetual  arUter  of  all  differences  between  the  parties  hi 
Scotland,  and  jender  her  in  effect  absolute  mistress  of  the 
kingdom.t 

Mary's  commissioners,  before  they  gave  in  their  complalmt 
against  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  protest,  that  their 
appearance  in  the  cause  should  nowise  afiect  the  independenee 
of  her  crown,  or  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  sabofdinatioll  to 

#  Andenon,  voL  It.  j>art  iL  p.  40. 

t  Aodmaaof  voL  iv.  p«rt  il.  p.  14, 15,  etc    Goodall,  voL  ii»  p.  ItO. 
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Bngland :  the  En^ish  commissioners  received  this  protest 
but  with  a  reserve  to  the  claim  of  England.     The  complaint 
of  that  princess  was  next  read,  and  contained  a  detail  of  the 
injuries  which  she  had  suffered  since  her  marriage  with  BoTh- 
well :  that  her  subjects  had  taken  arms  against  her,  on  pre- 
'jence  of  freeing  her  from  captivity  ;  that  when  she  put  her- 
self into  their  ^nds,  they  had  committed  her  to  close  custody 
m  Lochlevin ;  had  placed  her  son,  an  infant,  on  her  throne'; 
had  again  taken  arms  against  her  afler  her  deliveraBce  from 
prison;    had  rejected  all  her  proposals  for  accommodation; 
had  given  battle  to  her  troops ;  and  had  obliged  hef,  for  the 
safety  of  her  person,  to  take  shelter  in  England.*     The  eail 
of  Murray,  in  answer  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  summar^and 
imperfect  account  of  the  late  transactions :  that  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  known  murderer  of  the  late  king,  had,  a  little 
af^er  committing  that  crime,  seized  the  person  of  the  queen 
mod  led  her  to  Dunbar ;  that  he  acquired  such  influence  over 
her  as  to  gain  her  consent  to  marry  him,  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly procured  a  divorce  from  his  former  wife,  and  had  pre- 
tended to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  queen ;  that  the  scandal 
of  this  transaction,  the  dishonor  which  it  brought  on  the  nation, 
the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  exposed  from  the 
attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the  nobility  to 
take  arms/ and  oppose  his  criminal  enterprises;  that  after 
Mary,  in  order  to  bave  him,  had  thrown  herself  into  their 
hands,  she  still  discovered  such  a  violent  attachment  to  him, 
that  they  found  it  necessary,  for  their  own  and  the  public 
safety,  to  confine  her  person  during  a  season,  till  Bothwell  and 
the  other  murderers  of  her  husband  could  be  )ried  and  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes ;  and  tLat  during  this  confinement  she 
had  vduntarily,  without  compulsion  or  violence,  merely  fron* 
disgust  at  the  inquietude  and  vexations  attending  power,  re 
signed  her  crown  to  her  only  son,  and  had  appointed  the  eari 
of  Murray  regent  during  the  minority .t    The  queen^s  answei 
to  this  apology  was  obvious :  that  she  did  not^now,  and  nevei 
cOLjd  suspect,  that  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  s 
iury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the  nobility  for  her  hus 
band,  was  the  murderer  of  the  king ;  that  she  ever  was,  and 
still  continues  desirous,  that,  if  he  be  guilty,  he  may  be  brought 

*  Andenon,  voL  iv.  part  ii  p.  62*    Goodallt  vol.  iL  p.  12S.   Hayne^ 
9.478. 
t  Andenon,  vol.  it.  part  iL  p.  64,  at  aeq.    OoodaU,  voL  fi.  p.  144 
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te  eondfgn  pinislinieiit ;  ifaAt  her  lengnattica  of  the  efows 
was  extorted  from  her  by  the  welUgroimded  feaiB  of  her  life, 
atid  even  by  direct  menaces  of  Tiolenoe ;  and  that  Throgmor- 
ton,  the  English  ambassador,  as  well  as  others  of  her  fhends, 
had  advised  her  to  sign  that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
herself  from  the  last  extremity,  and  had  assured  her,  that  a 
consent,  given  under  these  circumstances,  could  never  have 
ony  validity.* 

So  iar  ^  queen  of  Scots  seemed  plainly  to  hove  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest ;  and  the  English  commiasioQeTs  might 
have  been  surprised  that  Muxny  had  made  so  weak  a  defence, 
and  had  suppressed  ail  the  material  imputations  against  that 
princess,  on  which  his  party  had  ever  so  strenuously  insisted, 
nad  not  some  private  oonferenees  previously  informed  them 
of  the  secret.  Ifoiy^s  commissioners  had  boasted  that  Eliza- 
beth,' from  regard  to  ^er  kins  woman,  and  from  her  desire  of 
maintaining  the  visits  Of  sovereigns,  was  determined,  how 
ciiminal  soever  the  conduct  of  that  pvinoess  might  appear,  to 
restore  her  to  the  throne  ;t  and  Huncay,  oefleoting  on  some 
past  measures  of  the  English  court,  began  to  apprehend  that 
there  veere  but  tno  just  grounds  Unr  thrae  expectations.  He 
believed  that  Mary,  if  h&  would  agree  to  ccmceal  the  most 
violent  part  of  ^le  accusation  against  her,  would  submit  to  any 
reasonabletermsof  acoomniodatiaD;.batif  heoDce  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the  whole  of  her  guilt,  no  composition 
eould  afterwante  take  place;  and  should  bSb  ever  be  restored, 
either  by*the  power  ci  Elize^iedi  or  theassislanee  of  her  other 
friends,  he  «nd  his  party  must  he  exposed  to  her  severe  and 
miplacabie  Kengeanoe.|  He  reserved,  therefore,  not  Ho  ven- 
ture rashly  on  a  measure  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  recall ;  and  he  privately  paid  a  visit  to  Norfolk  and 
the  other  English  oommissioners,  confessed  his  scruples,  laid 
before  them  £e  evidence  of  the  queen's  guilt,  and  desired  to 
have  some  security  for  Elizabedi's  protection,  in  case  that 
evidence  lAiould,  i^qpon  examination,  appear  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Norfolk  was  not  secretly  displeased  with  these  scruples 
of  the  regent^  He  had  evier  been  a  partisan  of  the  queen  of 
Scots :  dietary  Lidingtatt,  who  began  also  to  incline  to  thai 

-    - 

•  Aaderton,  voL  iv.  part  IL  p.  60,  et  seq.    Gt)oda]I,  voL  it  p.  162i 
t  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  iL  p.  45.    QoodalU  voL  li.  p.  127. 
1  Andenon,  voL  iv.  part  u.  p.  47,  48.    Gkiodall,  voL  iL  p.  169, 
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Mity,  and  ^vw  a  man  of  flingdar  addFOM  and  aapaoi^^lHul 
engaged  him  to  embrace  fnrdier  views  in  her  faTcv^and  eves 
to  think  of  espoufiing  her:  aad  thoudi  that  duke  confened* 
that  the  pfoofs  against*  Maiy  seemed  to  him  un^ueetionable 
he  encouraged  Murmy  in  his  present  lesolution,  not  to  pioduce 
them  puWicly  in  the  oonfevences  before  the  En^ish  com- 
mis8ionerB.t 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  ccnrt  the 
queries  proposed  fey  the  regent  Theee  queries  consisted  of 
four  particulais:  Whether  the  English  eommisBioners  had 
anthoiky  from  their  sovereign  to  prsnouaee  sentence  against 
Mary,  in  case  her  guilt  shouki  be  fully  proved  before  them  ? 
Whe^er  they  woukl  promise  to  exercise  that  authonty,  and 
proceed  to  an  actual  senteaee  ?  Whether  the  queen  of  Scots, 
tf  she  were  found  guHty,  shouMI  be  detivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  regent,  or,^at  leasts  be  so  secured  m  England,  that  she 
never  should  be  able  to  disturb  the  tranquiUity  of  Scotland? 
and,  Whether  Etizabedi  would  also,  in  that  case,  proniiBe  to 
acknowledge  the  young  king,  and  protect  the  regent  in  bis 
authority  ?  % 

Elisabeth,  when  these  queries,  with  the  other  transaelioDS, 
were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think  that  ^y  pointed  towards 
a  conclusktt  more  decisive  and  more  advantageous  than  she 
bad  hitherto  ezpeoted.  She  determined  therefore  to  bring  the 
matter  into  full  light;  and,  under  pretext  that  the  distance 
from  her  pefson  retarded  the  proceeding  of  her  commission- 
ers, she  ordeied  them  to  come  to  London*  and  there  continue 
the  coaferenees.  On  th^  appearance,  she  immediately  joined 
m  oommissbn  widi  them  some  of  the  most  cepsiderable  of  her 
council ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Leicester,  Lord  Climon,  admiral,  and  Sir  William 
Cecil,  seeretary4  The  queen  of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing 
of  diese  secret  motives,  and  who  expected  that  fear  or  decency 
would  still  restrain  Munay  from  proceeding  to  any  violent 
aoeusation  agamst  her,  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction  in  thb 
adjournment ;  and  declared  that  the  affivr,  being  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  Eliaabetb,  was  now  in  the  hands 
wheie  A»  most  desbed  to  rest  it  ||  The  eoofereeees  were 
»   ■'■        f 

•  Andenon*  voL  ir.  part  iL  p.  77. 
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aocordiiigly  coptmued  at  Hampton  Court;  and  Mary*!  com* 
misnoerB,  aa  befcnre,  made  no  scrople  to  ba  prennt  at  ih^. 

The  queen,  meanwhUa,  gare  a  iadafaelery  aaawer  ta  all 
Mumty*8  demands ;  and.  declared  tet,  though  she  wished  and 
hoped  £rom  the  pvesent  inquiry  to  be  entmly  eonyinoed  of 
Mary^s  innocence,  yet  if  the  event  should  prore  contrary,  and 
if  that  princess  ahonld  appear  guilty  of  her  husband's  nuurder, 
she  should,  for  her  own  part,  deem  her  ever  after  unworthy 
of  a  throne.^  The  regent,  anoouiaged  by  this  decluation, 
opened  more  fully  his  charge  against  ^e  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  after  expressing  his  rriudance  to  proceed  to  that  ex- 
tremity, and  protesting  that  nothing  but  me  nocessiQr  of  self- 
defence,  which  must  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engaged  him  in  such  a  measure,  he  proceeded  to  accuse 
her  in  pUin  terms  of  partbipatien  and  consent  in  the  nssas- 
ahiation  of  the  kin^.t  The  earl  of  Lenox  too  appeared  before 
the  En^ish  commissioBers,  and,  imploring  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  hir  son,  accused  Maory  as  an  aeoamphee  with  Both* 
well  in  that  enormity4 

When  this  charge  was  so  unexpectedly  given  in,  and  copies 
of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  i&ss.  Lord  Herrcis, 
and  the  other  commisBioners  of  Mary,  they  absolutely  refused 
to  return  an  answer;  and  tfiey  grounded  tfamr  silenee  on  veiy 
extraordinary  reasons :  they  had  orders^  they  said,  from  their 
nustress,  if  any  thing  were  advanced  that  m^ht  touch  her 
honor,  not  to  make  any  defence,. as  she  was  a  sovinreign 
princess,  and  could  not  bd  subject  to  any  tribunal ;  and  they 
inequiied  that  she  should  pravioosly  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth^ 
pre8ence,'to'whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  she  was  determined 
to  justify  her  innocence.^  They  forgot  tiiat  the  conferences 
were  at  first  iwgun,  and  were  etill  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accusations  of  hsor  enanues ; 
that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into  them  only  as 
ker  friend,  by  her  own  consent  and  approbation,  not  as 
assuming  any  jurisdiction  over  her;  that  tias  prmcess  had 
from  the  beginning  refused  to  admit  her  to  her  presence,  till 
she  shoukl  vindicate  hevBelf  from  the  crimes  imputed  to  her; 
tiiat  she  had  therefore  discoveied  no  new  signs  of  partiality 

#  Ooodsll,  v^  iL  p.  las. 
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hj  her  peraeTemnce  m  ^t  rasolution ;  und  that  thougii  she 
had  gmDted  aa  audience  to  the  earl  of  Murrey  and  hit 
collei^ea,  she  had  previously  confoired  the  same  honor  oa 
Mary's  commissioDerB ;  *  and  her  conduct  was  so  fiir  entireiy 
equal  to  both  parties.t 

As  the  commissionerB  of  the  queen  of  Scots  refused  to 
g^YO  in  any' answer  to  Murrey's  charge*  the  neceasaiy  con- 
sequence seemed  to  boy  that  there  oould  be  no  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conference.  But  though  this  silence  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  presumption  against  her,  it  did  not  ftdly  ao- 
swer  the  purpose  of  those  English  ministen  who  were  enemies 
to  that  princess.  Tliey  still  desired  to  have  in  their  hands 
the  proofs  of  her  giult;  and  b  order  to  drew  them  with 
decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious  artifice  was  employed 
by  Elizabeth.  Murrey  was  called  before  the  English  com- 
missioners, and  reproved  by  them,  in  the  queen's  name,  for 
the  atrocious  imputations  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  throw 
upon  his  sovereign ;  but  though  the  earl  of  Murray,  they 
added,  and  the  other  commissioners,  had  so  far  forgotten  the 
duty  of  allegiance  to  their  prinoe,  the  queen  never  would 
overlook  what  she  owed  to  her  fnekid,  her  neighbor,  and  her 
kinswoman ;  and  she  therefore  desired  to  know  whsit  they 
could  say  in  their  own  justification.1  Murrey,  thus  urged, 
uMde  no  difficulty  In  producing  the  proofs  of  his  chai^g^ 
a^^unst  the  queen  of  Soots;  and  among  the  rest,  some  love- 
letten  and  sooneta  of  here  to  Bothwell,  written  all  in  her 
own  hand,  and  two  other  papers,  one  written  in  her  own  hand, 
another  subscribed  by  her,  and  written  by  thh  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley ;  each  of  which  contained  a  promise  of  marria^  with 
Bothwell,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and  acquittal  of  thai 
nobleman.  • 

All  these  important  papen  had  been  kept  by  Bothwett  in 
a  silver  box  or  casket,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mary, 
and  which  had  belonged  to  her  fint  husband,  Francis ;  and 
though  the  princess  had  enjoined  him  to  bum  the  lettera  u 
soon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had  thought  proper  carefully  to 
preserve  them,  as  pledges  of  her  fideli^,  and  had  commuted 
them  to  the  custixly  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy  governor 

*  Lealey*!  Negotiatums  in  Andenon*  voL  iU.  p.  25.     HayaM, 
p.  487. 
t  See  nots  K,  at  the  end  of  tlie  Tolune. 
{  Andenon,  yoL  !▼.  pert  ii.  p.  147.    Qoodall,  voL  SL  p.  S8S. 
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C|l  the  Culle  of  Edinburgh.  When  that  fortresB  was  be-  ^ 
sieged  by  the  associated  lords,  Bothwell  sent  a  seirant  to 
receive  the  casket  from  the  hands  of  the  deputy  governor. 
Balfour  delivered  it  to  the  messenger ;  but  as  he  had  at  tha 
time  received  some  disgust  from  Bothwell,  and  was  secretly 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took  care, 
by  conveying  private  intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  to 
make  the  papers  be  intercepted  by  him.  They  contained 
incontestable  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  correspondence  with 
Bothwell,  of  her  consent  to  the  king!s  murder,  and  of  her 
concurrence  in  the  violence  which  Bothwell  pretended  to 
commit  upon  her.*  Murray  fortified  this  evidence  by  some 
testimonies  of  corresponding  facts  ;t  and  he  added,  some 
time  aAer,  the  dying  confession  of  one  Hubert,  or  French 
Paris,  as  he  was  called,  a  servant  of  BothwelPs,  who  had  been 
executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who  directly  charged 
the  queen  with  her  being  accessory  to  that  criminal  enter- 
prise.! 

Maiy's  commissioners  had  used  every  expedient  to  ward 
this  blow,  which  they  saw  coming  upon  them,  and  against 
which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with  any  proper 
defence.  As  soon  as  Murray  opened  his  charge,  they  en- 
deavored to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  inquiry  into  a  nego- 
tiation ;  and  though  informed  by  the  English  commissioners, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonorable  for  their  mistress, 
than  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  such  undutiful  subjects,  befoie 
she  had  justified  herself  from  those  enormous  imputations  , 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  her,  they  still  msisted  that  Eliza- 
beth should  settle  terms  of  accommoaation  between  Mary  and  ^ 
her  enemies  in  Scotland.^  They  maintained,  that  till  their 
mistress  had  given  in  her  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  his 
proofs  could  neither  be  called  for  nor  produced :  fl  and  finding 
that  the  English  commissioners  were  still  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  method  which  had  been  projected,  they  finally 
broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make  any  reply. 
These  papers,  at  least  translations  of  them,  have  since  been 
published.  The  objections  made  to  their  authenticity  are  m 
general  of  small  force :  but  were  they  ever  so  specious,  th(  y 

,    •  Andereon,  vol.  u.  p.  115.    Ooodall,  voL  u.  p.  1. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  IL  part  ii.  p.  165,  etc.    Goodall,  voL  u.  p.  243. 
t  Anderson,  voL  iL  p.  192.    Qoodall,  voL  iL  p.  76. 
6  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  iL  p.  185,  189.    Goooall^  voL  ii  p.  224. 
I  Andnson,  voL  iv.  put  IL  p.  189, 145.     Ooodall,  voL  iL  p.  2i9.    ^ 
TOL.  nr.  10  H 
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taimot  now  be  hearicened  to ;  lince  Mary,  at  the  time  wheft 
the  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did  in  effect  xatiiy  the 
evidence  against  her,  by  recoiling  from  the  inquiry  at  the  very 
critical  moment,  and  refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  tho  accusa- 
tion of  her  enemies.*  - 

But  Elisabeth,  though  she  had  seen  enough  for  her  own 
satisfaction,  was  determined  that  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
her  court  should  also  be  acquainted  with  these  transactions, 
and  should  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of  her  proceedings. 
She  ordered  her  privy  council  to  be  assembled ;  and,  that  she 
might  render  the  matter  more  solemn  and  authentic,  she 
summoned  along  with  them  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and 
Warwick.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  English  commissioners ' 
were  read  to  them :  the  evidences  produced  by  Murray  were 
perused  :  a  great  number  of  letters  written  by  Maiy  to  Eliza- 
beth were  laid  before  them,  and  the  handwriting  compared 
with  that  of  the  letters  delivered  in  by  the  regent :  the  refusal 
of  the  queen  of  Scots'  commissioners  to  make  any  reply  was 
related  :  and  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  that  as  she 
had  from  the  first  thought  it  improper  that  Mary,  after  such 
horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her,  should  be  admitted  to  her 
presence,  before  she  had  in  some  measure  justified  herself 
from  the  charge,  so  now,  when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by 
ao  many  evidences,  and  all  answer  refused,  she  must,  for  her 
part,  persevere  more  steadily  in  that  resolution.t  Elizabeth 
next  called  in  the  queen  of  Scots^  commissioners ;  and  after 
observixi^,  that  she  deemed  it  much  more  decent  for  their 
mistress  to  continue  the  conferences,  than  to  require  the 
liberty  of  justifying  herself  in  person,  she  told  them,  that 
Mary  might  eiUier  send  her  reply  by  a  person  whom  she 
trusted,  or  deliver  it  herself  to  some  English  nobleman,  whom 
Elizabeth  should  appomt  to  wait  upon  her :  but  as  to  her  reso- 
lution of  making  no  reply  at  all,  she  must  regard  it  as  the 
Btron^st  confession  of  guilt ;  nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed 
her  friends  who  advised  her  to  that  method  of  proceeding.! 
These  topics  she  enforced  still  more  strongly  in  a  letter  which 
■he  wrote  (o  Maiy  herself.^ 


^  See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Andenon,  vol.  ir.  part  ii.  p.  170,  etc  GoodaH,  vol.  iL  p.  SM^ 
t  Andesion,  voL  It.  part  ii.  p.  179,  etc.  Goodall,  voL  iLrp.  29S. 
f  AndecMD,  voL  iv  p«rt  u.  p.  IBS.    GoodaU;  voL  it  p.  269. 
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The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  subterfiige  from  thjese 
pressing  remonstrances,  than  still  to  demand  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth :  a  concession  which,  she  was  sensible, 
would  never  be  granted ;  *  because  Elizabeth  knew  that  this 
expedient  could  decide  nothing ;  because  it  brought  matters  to 
extremity,  which  that  princess  desired  to  avoid ;  and  because 
it  had  been  refused  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conferences.  In  order  to  keep  herself 
better  in  countenance,  Mary  thought  of  another  device. 
Though  the  conferences  were  broken  off,  she  ordered  her 
commisffloners  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates 
as  the  murderers  of  the  king :  t  but  this  accusation,  coming 
so  late,  being  extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murmy^s, 
and  bebg  unsupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy4  She  also  de- 
sired to  have  copies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent ; 
but  as  she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  to  xnake  no  reply 
before  the  English  commissioners,  this  demand  was  finally 
refused  her.$ 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the  regent 
expressed  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland ;  and  he 
complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  had  thrown  the  whole  government  into  confusion. 
Elizabeth  therefore  dismissed  him ;  and  granted  him  a  loan  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  bear  the  charges  of  his  journey. || 
During  the  conferences  at  York,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault  ar 
rived  at  ILiondon,  in  passing  from  France ;  and  as  the  queen 
knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  Maiy^s  party,  and  had  very 
plausible  pretensions  to  the  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots,  she 
thought  proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray^s  departure. 
But  notwithstanding  these  marks  of  favor,  and  some  other 
assistance  which  siie  secretly  gave  this  latter  nobleman,^  she 
still  declined  acknowledging  the  young  king,  or  treating  with 
Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 

Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots  from 
Bolton,  a  place  surrounded  with  Catholics,  to  Tutbury,  in 

«  Cabsls,  p.  167.  t  Ooodall,  voL  ii.  p.  280. 

1  See  note  M,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

$  GoodaH«  Tol.  ii.  p.  262,  283, 289, 310,  311.  Haynes,  vol.  t  p.  492.-^ 
See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  vcdume. 

I  BrTmear^tQiii.  xv.  p.  677. 

%  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  lihnury.  A.  3,  29,  p.  128,  129»  IM,  fsom 
Cott.  lib.  OaL  c  1. 
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the  county  of  Stafford,  wliere  she  was  put  «[^^' j^jT  ^^ 
S^the  caTlof  Shrewsbury.  Elizabeth  eotertamed  ho^  J^ 
this  princess,  discouraged  by  her  misfortunes,  and  ^^^J^^^ 
gX  rate  t^ansactiorTwould  be  gjad  to  secure  ^^'"^ 
fmm  all  the  tempests  with  which  she  had  b««^ J^^^fJ  ^^^ 
Bhe  promised  to  bury  every  thing  m  <>W^^^°' P"^^^^^ 
woufi  agree,  either  voluntary  to  resign  her  <^f  ?^^' J  "? -^ 
ciate  he?  son  with  her  in  the  government ;  and  thy  dmm«^^ 
tion  to  remain,  during  his  minority,  m  the  ^^^^/^^^.^^ 
Murray  •  But  that  high^pirited  pnnceM  refused  all  ttea^ 
upon  such  terms,  and  declared  that  her  last  words  sb^W  to 
those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland.  Besides  many  o*«'^"^'7 
she  said,  which  fixed  her  in  that  resolution,  she  knew,  ^"^V^ 
in  the  present  emereence  she  made  such  ^o^^^'^^^L^ 
submission  would  be  univereally  deemed  an  acknowledgmem 
of  guilt,  and  would  ratify  all   the  calumnies  of  lier  ene- 


mies.t 


Maiy  still  insisted  upon  this  alternative;  either  that  Eli» 
beth  should  assist  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or  snouia 
ffive  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and  make  trial  ot  tne 
friendship  of  other  princes :  and  as  she  asserted,  that  she  imw 
come  voluntarily  into  England,  invited  by  many  former  pro- 
fessions of  amity,  she  thought  that  one  or  other  of  tn» 
requests  could  not,  without  the  roost  extreme    mjuatoce,  w 
refused  her.     But  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  the   danger  wlncn 
attended  both  these  proposals,  was  secretly  resolved  to  detem 
her  still  a  captive ;  and  as  her  retreat  into  England  bad  b^ 
little  voluntary,  her  claim  upon  the  queen's  generoMty  appeared 
much  less  urgent  than  she  was  willing  to  pretend.     ^?*^®®*?2i 
it  was  thought,  would  to  the  prudent  justify  her  detentiion :  h^ 
past  misconduct  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equitable :  and 
though  it  was  foreseen,  that  compassion  for  Mary'*s  siluaticm^ 
joined  to  her  intrigues  and  insinuating  behavior,  would,  vrbue 
she  remained   in  England,  excite  the  zeal   of   her    friends, 
especially  of  the  Cath<^ics,  these  inconvemences  were  deemed 
much  inferior  to  those  which  attended  any  Other  expedient. 
Elizabeth   trusted  also  to  her   own  address,   for   eluding   all 
these  difficulties :  she  purposed  to  avoid  breaking    absolutely 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  keen   ber   alw&vrsin  bones  of 
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cm  imfore8eenaoci(lt::itS9  or  on  the  obstinacy  and  perveisenefli 
of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  some  English  af!airs  which  we 
left  behind  us,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  our  narrative  of  the 
events  in  Scotland,  which  formed  so  material  a  part  of  the 
present  reign.  The  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis  for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  expired  in  1667 ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, after  making  her  demand  at  the  gates  of  that  city,  sen* 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris ;  and  that  minister,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Henry  Norris,  her  resident  ambassador,  enforced  hei 
pretensions.  Conferences  were  held  on  that  head,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to  the  English.  The 
chancellor,  De  L'Hospital,  told  the  English  ambassadors,  that 
though  France  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  was  obliged  to 
restore  Calais  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was 
another  article  of  the  same  treaty,  which  now  deprived  Eliza- 
beth of  any  right  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engagement : 
that  it  was  agreed,  if  the  English  should,  during  the  interval, 
commit  hostilities  upon  France,  they  should  instantly  forfeit 
all  claim  to  Calais ;  and  the  taking  possession  of  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  with  whatever  pretences  that  measure  might  be  cov- 
ered, was  a  plain  violation  of  the  peace  between  the  nations : 
that  though  these  places  were  not  entered  by  force,  but  put 
into  Elizabeth^s  bands  by  the  governors,  these  governors  were 
rebels ;  and  a  correspondence  with  such  traitors  was  the  most 
flagrant  injury  that  could  be  committed  on  any  sovereign  :  that 
in  the  treaty  which  ensued  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  the  French  ministers  had  absolutely  refused, 
to  make  any  mention  of  Calais,  and  had  thereby  declared  their 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  title  which  had  accrued  to 
the  crown  of  France :  and  {hat  though  a  general  clause  had 
been  inserted,  implying  a  i^^servation  of  all  claims,  this  con- 
cession could  not  avail  the  English,  who  at  that  time  possessed 
no  just  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  previously  forfeited  all  right 
to  that  fortress.*  The  queen  was  nowise  surprised  at  hearing 
these  allegations ;  and  as  she  l^new  that  the  French  court 
'intended  not  from  the  first  to  make  restitution,  much  less 
after  they  could  justify  their  refusal  by  such  plausible  reasons, 
she  thought  it  better  for  the  present  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss, 
than  to  pursue  a  doubtful  title  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and 
exp^tnaive,  as  well  as  unseasonable.t 

•  Hayn^,  p.  6S7.  t  Caindan,  p.  40e. 
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Ellzabedi  entered  anew  into  negotiatkau  for  espouriog  tiie 
archduke  Charles ;  and  she  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  had 
no  great  motive  of  polioy  which  might  induce  her  to  make  this 
fallacious  offer :  hut  as  she  was  very  xigorous  in  the  tenns 
insisted  on,  and  would  not  agree  that  the  archduke,  if  he 
espoused  her,  should  enjoy  any  power  or  title  in  England,  and 
even  refused  him  the  exercise  of  his  rehgion,  the  treaty  came 
to  nothing ;  and  that  prince,  despairing  of  success  in  his  ad 
dresses,  married  the  daughter  of  Alhert,  duka  of  Bavaria.* 

•  Ondmi,  p.  407  40a. 
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11668.]  Of  all  tbe  European  chaxches  wbieh  shook  aff 
(he  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  so  much 
feaaon  and  moderation  as  the  churoh  of  England;  an  ad- 
vantage which  bad  been  deiiTed  partly  from  the  interpositbn 
of  the  civfl  magiatzata  in  thb  innovatioD,  partly  from  the 

Sidoal  and  B\cm  steps  by  which  the  reformation  was  con- 
cted  in  Aat  kingdom.  Baga  and  animoaity  against  the 
Catholic  rel^ion  was  aa  Utile  indulged  as  could  be  supposed  in 
such  a  revolutioD :  Ihe  &bric  of  the  seeidar  hierarchy  was 
maintairted  entire :  the  ancient  liturgy  was  preserved,  so  far 
as  was  diought  conristent  with  tiie  new  principles:  many 
ceremo^ia^  become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  use, 
were  retained  :  die  splendof  of  the  Romish  worahip,  though 
removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  drder  and  decency :  £e 
distinctivse  habits  of  Se  clergy,  according  to  their  different 
raj^)  iifete  contimied :  no  ianovatiQa  was  admitted  merely 
firom  spite  and  oppoaition  to  farmer  usage :  and  the  new 
raljgion,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
and  rendering  it  more  compatiUe  with  the  peace  and  ititerests 
of  sdoiety^  luid  preserved  itwlf  in  that  happy  medium  which 
wise  men  have  always  sought,  and  which  the  people  have  so 
aeldom  been  able  to  maintain. 

But  though  such  in  general  itraa  the  Spirit  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  that  country,  many  of  the  English  reformers,  being 
men  of  more  warm  compleEzions  and  more  obstinate  tempers, 
endeavored  to  push  matten  to  axtremities  against  the  church 
of  Roui^,  and  indulged  thetnselves  in  tbe  most  violent  con- 
trariety Had  antipathy  to  all  fcpaer  practices.  Among  these. 
Hooper,  who  altorwards  suffered  for  his  religion  wiSi  such 
eztraoidinary  constancy,  was  chiefly  distinguished.  This  man 
was  appointed^  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  see  of 
Qlooeater,  and  made  no  scruple  of  accepting  the  episcopal 
sffice;  but  he  refus^  to  be  eqnaeoratea  in  the  episcopal 
W>it,  the  cyihar  and  rocbat,  whiob  had  formerly,  he  said. 
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been  rixoed  to  m,pent66cn,  nni  iHUd.  '^  *?~g^J^S 

unbecoming  a  true  Ch^'^'?-,  ^^^  J^'^JLwS  vZ 
wrpri«ed«thi8  objection,  whwh  opposed  tbe  '^^T*' JP^ 
tic",  and  even  the   established  law,;    •»«'   *«^  ^^ 
Edimri,  desirous  of  p«.moling  a  man  ^J^^^^'^^^LZ 
eloquence,  his  zeal^and  his  •«>«'»' eT"'*^-^t««.m^^ 
wS  this  'ceremony,  they  were  stiU  <1«'«™/^  J^'^7^"*^ 
Hooper  then  embmced  the  resolution,  t^^'J^"^^^ 
bishopric  than  clothe  himself  in  those  »^*«».»r^ '^^  ^ 
was  Seemed  requisite  that,  for  the  sAe  of  «he  «»"Pg;^ 
riKwldnotescaplsoeasUy.     ^."^  ^J^f^J^^to 
mer's  house,  thin  thrown  into  pri««.,  ttU  he  -»^>d  CMsemj 
bea  bishop  on  the  terms  proposed:  be  '^  P^^^p^ 
ferences,  <!nd  reprimands,  and  arguments:  Buoer  '^J^ 
Jfartyr,  and  the  most  celehmted  foreign  refimnerB,  were  eon 
suited  on  this  important  question:  and  a  «»™P'«»??^'^ 
great  diflBculty,  was  at  last  made,  that  H<»pe' *«>«?'^^  »?*  ^5 
oblised  to  wear  commonly  tbe  obnonous  robes,  but  rtwuW 
agr^  to  be  consecmted  in  ftem,  and  to  use  them  dunng 
mthedra]  service ;  •  a  oonde«xnaion  not  a  little  ©xtraoidinaiy 
in  a  man  of  so  inflexible  a  qririt  as  tlus  reformer. 

The  same  objection  which  bad  arisen  with  regard  to  me 
episcopal  haMt,  had  been  moved  against  die  nument  <rt  tne 
inferior  clergy ;  and  the  surplice  m  particular,  with  the  Upp« 
and  comer  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abhorrence  to  n»any  ot 
Aq  popular  zealois.t     In  vain  was  te  urged,  that  particular 
habita,  as  weU  as  postures  and  ceremonies,  havii^  been  <»n- 
stantly  used  by  the  clergy,  and  employed  in  religious  aerviw 
acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  appear  sacred 
in  their  apprehensions,  excite  their  devotion,  and^  contract  a 
kind  of  mysterious  virtue,  which  attaches  the  auctions  of  men 
to  the  national  and  established  worship :  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  efiect,  a  uniformity  in  these  particulais  is  requisite, 
and  even  a  perseverance,  as  &r  as  passible,  in  tbe  former 
practice :  and  that' the  nation  would  be  happy,  if,  by  retailing 
these  inoflbnsive  observances,  the  reformers  could  engage  the 
people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was  absurd  or  pemiciou!» 
m  the   ancient  superstition.      These  arguments,  which   had 
influence  with  wise  men,  were  the  very  reasons  which  engaged 
the  violent  Protestants  to  reject  the  habits.      They   pushed 

•Buinet,voLa.p.X«S.    Hs^Bn. ».  M.     - 
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wmXbegB  to  a  total  i^ppoaition  with  the  church  of  Borne  :  everr 
compliance,  they  said,  was  a  symbolizing  with  Antichrist.* 
And  this  spirit  was  carried  so  far  by  some  reformers,  that,  m 
a  national  remonstrance,  made  aAerwards  by  the  church  of 
Scotland  against  these  habits,  it  was  asked,  *^  What  has  Christ 
Jesus  to  do  with  Belial  ?  .  What  has  darkness  to  do  with  light? 
If  surplices,  comer  caps,  and  tippets  have  been  badges  cf 
idolaters  in  the  very  act  of  their  idolatry,  why  should  the 
preacher  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all 
superstition,  partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast? 
Yea,  who  iSvthere  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
in  his  Hand,  or  on  his  forehead,  the  print  and  mark  of  that 
odious  beast?  '^  t  But  this  application  was  rejected  by  the 
English  church. 

There  was  only  one  instance  in  which  the  spirit  of  con* 
tiadiction  to  the  ILomanists  took  place  universally  in  England : 
the  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall,  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  viras  thenceforth  denominated  the  commu- 
nion table.  The  reason  why  this  innovation  met  with  such 
general  reception  was,  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby 
a  pretence  for  making  spoil  of  the  plate,  vestures,  and  rich 
ornaments  which  belonged  to  the  altars.^ 

These  disputes,  which  hod  been  started  during  the  reign 
of  Bdward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  Protestants  who  fled 
from  the  persecutions  of  Mary ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  these  men 
had  receivecf  an  increase  from  the  furious  cruelty  of  tfaeii 
enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to  carry  their  opposition 
to  the  utmost  extremity  against  the  practices  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Their  communication  with  Calvin,  and  the  other 
reformers  who  followed  the  discipline  and  worship  of  Geneva, 
confirmed  them  in  this  obstinate  reluctance ;  and  though  some 
of  the  refugees,  particularly  those  who  were  established  at 
Frankfort,  still  adhered  to  King  Edward's  liturgy,  the  pre- 
vailing  spirit  carried  these  confessors  to  seek  a  still  further 
roformation.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  returned  to 
their  naiivc  country  ;  and  being  regarded  with  general  venera- 
ion,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  past  sufierings,  they  ventured 
o  insist  on  the  establishment  of  their  projected  model ;  nor 
iid  they  want  countenance  from  many  considerable  personn 
n  the  queen^s  council.     But  the  princess  herself,  so  far  from 

*  Strype,  voL  L  p.  416. 

t  Keith,  p.  666.    Knox,  p.  i02. 
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being  willmg  to  despoil  retigioQ  of  ihe  few rn^^  ^^ 

ceremonies  which  xemained  in  it,  was  vather  inclined  to  bring 

the  public  worship  still  nearer  to  the  IU>inish  ritoal ;  *  and 

she  thought  that  the  reformation  had  already  gone  too  far  io 

shaking  off  those  forms  and  observances,  which,  without  dis- 

tracting  men  of  more  refined  apprehenaons,  tend,  in  a  veiy 

innocent  manner,  to  allure,  and  amuse,  and  engagts  the  Tulgax. 

She  took  care  to  have  a  law  for  uniformity  strictly  enacted : 

die  was  eippowered  by  the  parliament  to  add  any  new  oeie> 

monies' which  she  thought  proper :  and  though  ^e  was  spaiiag 

in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  she  continued  rigid  k 

exacting  an  observance  of  the  established  laws,  and  ia'puiush- 

ing  all  nonconformity.      The  zealots,  therefore,  who  haibored 

a  secret  antipathy  to  the  Episcopal  order,  and  to  the  whole 

llturjgy,  were  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  oonceal  these 

sentiments,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  highly  amk- 

cious  and  criminal ;  and  they  confined  their  avowed  objectiont 

to  the  surplice,  the  confirmation  of  children,  the  sign  of  the 

cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  kneeling  at  the  saeia- 

ment,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.     So  fruitless  is  it  fa 

sovereigns  to  watch  with  a  rigid  caire  over  orthodoxy,  and  m 

employ  the  sword  in  religious  controversy,  that   the  woric, 

perpetually  renewed,  is  perpetually  to  begin;  and  a  g^h,a 

gesture,  nay,  a  metaphysical  or  grammatical  distinction,  whea 

rendered  important  by  the  disputes  of  theologians  and  the  zeal 

of  the  magistrate,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 

churoh,  and  even  the  peace  of  society.     These  controversies 

had  already  excited  such  ferment  among  the  pe<M>le,  that  m 

some  places  they  refused  to  frequent  the  churches  where  the 

habits  and  ceremonies  were  used ;  would  not  salute  the  o(»- 

formmg  clergy ;  and  proceeded  'so  far  as  to  revile  them  in  the 

.  ll^"^«»NojreI. <meo£herchMl«n8,hadapo^  l«8s«nrerenttT,iB 
a  smon  preached  before  her,  of  the  sign  of  the  croas,  she  caUcd  aloud 
to  him  from  her  closet  window,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  thit 
ungodly  digression,  and  to  return  unto  his  text.  And  on  the  other 
nde,  when  one  of  her  divines  had  preached  a  sermon  in  defence  of 
^e  real  pr«»eiioe,  she  openly  gave  him  thanks  for  his  pains  aad  pim  - 
Heyhn,  p.  124.  She  would  have  absolutely  forbidden  the  n^JS«t 
I  iS?  'teofi  si'Al  ""^^  i^t^'P^^ed.  Strype's  Life  of  pSl^ 
S;  *  i!  2:'  ?1  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^y  ^  sermons ;  and  usuaUy  said, 
^t  she  thought  two  or  three  preachers  were  sufficient  for  a  whok 
county  Itwas  probably  for  these  reasons  that  one  Doring  told  hec 
wo^  w  ^  ^^J'^^  ^^  *^®  ^"  ^^  ^  untomed  fefer,  that 
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streets,  to  spit  in  their  fkces,  and  to  use  them  with  all 
of  contumely.*  And  while  the  flovereign  authority  checked 
these  excesses,  the  flame  was  confined,  not  extinguished ;  an^ 
burning  fiercer  from  confinement,  it  hurst  out  in  the  succeed' 
uig  reigns  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

All  enthusiasts,  indulging  themselves  in  rapturous  flights 
ecstasies,  visions,  inspirations,  have  a  natural  aversion  to  epis- 
copal authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and  fonns  which  they 
denominate  superstition,  or  beggariy  elements,  and  which  seem 
to  restrain  the  liberal  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  devotion :  but 
there  was  another  set  of  opinions  adopted  by  these  innovaton, 
which  rendered  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  object  of 
£lizabeth^s  aversion.  The  same  bold  and  daring  spirit  which 
accompanied  them  in  their  addresses  to  the  Divioky,  appeared 
in  their  political  speculations ;  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which  during  some  reigns  had  been  li^e  avowed  in  the  nation, 
and  which  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  present  ezorbt- 
tant  prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted  by  this  new  sect 
Scarcely  any  soverei^  before  Elizabetib,  and  none  af\er  her, 
carried  higher,  both  m  speculation  and  practice,  the  authori^ 
of  the  crown ;  and  the  Puritans  (so  these  sectaries  were  called, 
on  account  of  their  pretendmg  to  a  superior  purity  of  worahip 
and  discipline)  coula  not  recommend  themselves  worse  to  her 
favor,  than  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  resisting  or  re8traii»< 
mg  princes.  From  all  these  motives,  the  queen  neglected  no 
opportimity  of  depressing  those  zealous  innovaton ;  and  while 
they  were  secretly  countenanced  by  some  of  her  most  favored 
ministers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  KnoUes,  Bedford,  Walsingham,  she 
never  was,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  reconciled  to  their  principlee 
and  practices. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  tntert  in  this  place  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  the  genius  of  the  Puritans ;  because  Camden 
marks  the  present  year  as  the  period  when  they  began  to  make 
themselves  considerable  in  England.  We  now  return  to  out 
narration. 

[1569.]  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  thai 
enjoyed  the  highest  title  of  nobility;  and  as  there  were  at 
present  no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  splendor  of  his  family,  th# 
opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence,  ha^ 
rendered  him,  without  comparison,  the  first  subject  in  England. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  to  his  high  station! 

•  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  460. 
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benefioent,  affiiUe,  geoeiouB,  lie  had  acquired  the  afieetioM 
of  the  people ;  prudent,  moderate,  obsequious,  he  possessed, 
without  giving  her  any  jealousy,  the  good  graoes  of  iiis  sover- 
eign.  His  grandfather  and  father  had  long  been  regarded  ai 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholics ;  and  tliis  hereditary  attachment, 
joined  to  the  alliance  of  blood,  had  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  considerable  men  of  that  party ;  but  as  he  had 
been  educated  among  the  reformers,  was  sincerely  devoted  to 
their  principles,  and  maintained  that  strict  decorum  and  regu- 
larity of  life  by  which  the  Protestants  were  at  that  time  distin- 
guished, he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  being  populai 
even  with  the  most  opposite  factions.  The  height  of  his  pros 
perity  alone  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes,  and  engaged 
him  in  attempts  from  which  his  virtue  and  prudence  would 
naturally  have  forever  kept  him  at  a  distance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower ;  and  being  of  a  suit- 
able age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots  had  appeared 
■o  natural,  that  it  occurred  to  several  of  his  friends  and  those 
of  that  iNrincess :  but  the  first  person  who,  after  Secretaiy 
Lidington,  opened  the  scheme  to  the  duke,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  earl  of  Murray,  before  his  departure  for  Scotland.*  That 
nobleman  set  before  Norfolk,  both  the  advantage  of  composing 
the  dissensions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance  which  would  be  so 
generally  acceptable,  and  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  succes- 
sion of  England ;  and  in  order  to  bind  Norfolk's  interest  the 
faster  v^ith  Mary's,  he  proposed  that  the  duke's  daughter  shoold 
also  espouse  the  young  king  of  Scotland.  The  previously 
obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent  was  regarded,  both  b>-  Mur- 
ray and  Norfolk,  as  a  circumstance  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  project;  and  all  terms  being  adjusted  between  them, 
Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  Sir  Kobert  Melvfl,  to  have  the 
design  communicated  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  princess 
replied,  that  the  vexations  which  she  had  met  with  in  her  two 
last  marriages,  had  made  her  more  inclined  to  lead  a  single 
life ;  but  she  was  determined  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations 
to  the  public  welfare :  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  should  be 
legally  divorced  from  Bothwell,  she  would  be  determined  by 
the  opinion  of  her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another 
busband.t 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  sincere  in  this  proposaL 
He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  dissimulation.     He 

•  LmUj,  p.  S«,  87.  t  L0dey,  p.  40,  41. 
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knew  Ae  dangnr  which  he  must  nm  in  his  ratam  through  th« 
north  of  England^  from  the  power  of  the  earls  of  Northumberw 
land  and  Westmoreland,  Mary's  partisans  in  that  country ;  and 
he  dreaded  an  insurrection  in  Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telrault  and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  she  had 
appointed  her  lieutenants  during  her  absence.  By  these 
feigned  appearances  of  friendship,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk 
to  write  in  his  favor  to  the  northern  noblemeo,*  and  he  per- 
suaded the  queen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permission^ 
and  even  advice,  to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the 
regent's  party  .t 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  that  Elizabeth's 
consent  should  be  previously  obtained  before  the  completion 
of  his  marriage,  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  never  should 
prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make  that  concession.  He 
knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jealousy  against  her  heir 
and  rival ;  he  was  acquainted  with  her  former  reluctance  to  all 
proposals  of  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  he  foresaw 
that  this  princess's  espousing  a  person  of  his  power,  and  char* 
acter,  and  interest,  would  give  the  greatest  umbrage ;  and  as  it 
would  then  become  necessary  to  reinstate  her  in  possession 
of  her  throne  on  some  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavor 
the  reestablishing  of  her  character,  he  dreaded  lest  Elizabetn, 
whose  poUticB  luid  now  taken  a  dififerent  turn,  would  never 
agree  to  such  indulgent  and  generous  conditions.  He  there- 
fore attempted  previously  to  gain  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  several  of  the  most  considerable  nobility ;  and  be  was  suc- 
cessful with  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Sussex.  I  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  co:^ 
dially  embraced  the  proposal :  even  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Eliza- 
beth's declared  favorite,  who  had  formerly  entertained  some 
views  of  espousing  Mary,  willingly  resigned  all  hia  preten- 
sions, and  seemed  lo  enter  zealously  into  Norfolk's  interests.^ 
There  were  other  motives,  besides  afiection  to  the  duke,  which 
produced  this  general  combination  of  the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  the  most  vigilant, 
active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  England ;  and  aa 
be  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  interests  of  his  sovereign, 

•  State  TriaU.  p.  76,  78.  t  Lesley,  p.  41. 
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irfaich  he  had  Infleodbly  pursued,  his  sudiority  ov^er  her  i 
every  day  more  predominant  Ever  cool  himself,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  prejudice  or  afieotton,  he  checked  those  sallies  of 
passion,  and  sometimes  of  caprice,  to  whidi  she  was  subject ; 
and  if  he  failed  of  persuading  her  in  the  first  movement,  his 
perseverance,  and  remonstrances,  and  ailments  were  sure 
at  last  to  recommend  themselves  to  her  sound  discemmeat 
The  more  credit  he  gained  with  his  mistress,  the  more  was  he 
exposed  to  the  envy  of.  her  other  counsellors ;  and  as  be  had 
been  supposed  to  adopt  the  interests  of  the  bouse  of  Suffolk, 
whose  claim  seemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  to  the  present 
establishment,  his  enemies,  in  opposition  to  him,  were  natu- 
rally led  to  attach  themselves  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  EUiza- 
beth  saw  without  uneasiness  this  emulation  among  her  cour« 
tiers,  which  served  to  augment  her  own  authority :  and  tbougk 
she  supported  Cecil  whenever  matters  came  to  extremities, 
and  dissipated  every  conspiracy  against  hhn,  particularly  one 
laid  about  this  time  for  having  him  thrown  into- the  Tower  on 
some  pretence  or  other,*  she  never  gave  him  such  unlimited 
confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  crush  his  adveras- 
ries. 

Norfolk,  sensible  of  the  difficulty  which  he  must  naeet  vtik 
m  controlling  CeciPs  counsels,  especially  where  they  concurred 
mth  the  inclination  as  well  as  interest  of  the  queen,  durst  not 
open  to  her  his  intentions  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots,  but 
proceeded  still  in  the  same  course  of  mcreasin^  his  intere^  in 
the  kingdom,  and  engaging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  pait 
in  his  measures.  A  letter  was  vnritten  to  Mary  by  Leicester, 
and  signed  by  several  of  the  first  rank,  recommending  Norfolk 
ibr  her  husband,  and  stipulating  conditions  for  the  advantage 
of  both  kingdoms ;  particularly,  that  she  should  give  sufficient 
surety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  of  England ;  that  a  perpetual  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  should  be  made  between  their  reahns 
and  subjects ;  that  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  established 
by  law  in  Scotland ;  and  that  she  should  grant  an  amnesty  to 
her  rebels  in  that  kingdom.t  When  Mary  returned  a  favor- 
able answer  to  this  application,  Norfolk  employed  bimself 
with  new  ardor  in  the  ejfcecution  of  his  project ;  and  besides 
securing  the  interests  of  many  of  the  considerable  gentry  and 

•  Cftmden,  p.  417. 
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nobility  who  vesided  at  oourt»  ha  wzoie  letteis  to  such  as  lived 
at  their  country  seats,  and  possessed  the  greatest  authority  in 
the  several  counties.*  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who 
interested  themselves  extremely  in  Mary's  cause,  were  secretly 
consulted,  and  expressed  their  approbation  of  these  measures.! 
And  though  Elizabeth^  consent  was  always  supposed  as  a  , 
previous  condition  to  the  finishing  of  thia  alliance,  it  was 
apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  when  he  proceeded  such 
lengths  without  consulting  her,  to  render  his  party  so  strong, 
that  it  should  so  longer  be  in  her  power  to  refuse  it.| 

It  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could 
entirely  escape  the  queen's  v^ilance  and  that  of  Cecil.  She 
dropped  several  intimations  to  the  duke,  by  which  he  might 
learn  that  she  was  acquainted  with  his  designs ;  and  she  frep 
quently  warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow  be  reposed  his 
head :  ^  but  he  never  had  the  prudence  or  the  courage  to 
open  to  her  his  full  intentions.  Certain  intelligence  of  this 
dangerous  combination  was  given  her  first  by  Leicester,  then 
by  Murray,  ||  who,  if  ever  he  was  sincere  in  promoting  Nor* 
folk's  marriage,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  least 
intended  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
should  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  arbiter 
of  the  conditions,  and  should  not  have  her  consent  extorted  by 
any  confederacy  of  her  own  subjects.  This  information  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England ;  and  the  more  so,  as  those 
intrigues  were  attended  with  other  circumstances,  of  which,  it 
is  probable,  Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  seemed  to  enter  into 
Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many  who  were  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  religion,  who  hs^  no  other  design  than 
that  of  restoring  Mary  to  her  liberty,  find  who  would  gladly, 
by  a  coihbination  with  foreign  powers,  or  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  civil  war,  have  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  who  pos* 
sessed  great  power  in  the  north,  were  leaders  of  this  party ; 
and  the  former  nobleman  made  ofier  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 

•  Lesley,  p.  62.  f  Lesley,  p.  63.  • 
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by  Leonard  Dacies,  brother  to  Lord  Dacreg,  that  be  wouM 
free  her  from  confinement,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland,  or 
any  other  place  to  which  she  should  think  proper  to  retire.* 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolstone,  and  other  gentlemen 
whose  interest  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where 
Mary  resided,  concurred  in  the  same  views;  and  required 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the*  scheme,  a 
diversion  should  in  the  mean  time  be  made  from  the  side  of 
Flanders.t  Norfolk  discouraged,  and  even,  in  appearance, 
suppressed  these  conspiracies ;  both  because  his  duty  to  Eliz- 
abeth would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  effecting  his  purpose 
by  'rebellion,  and  because  he  foresaw  that,  if  the  queen  of 
Scots  came  into  the  possession  of  these  men,  they  would 
rather  choose  for  her  husband  the  king  of  Spa^n,  or  some 
foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  religion.} 

When  men  of  honor  and  good  principles,  like  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  they  are  commonly 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves ;  and  while  they 
balance  between  the  execution  of  their  designs  and  their 
remorses,  their  fear  of  punishment  and  their  hope  of  pardon, 
they  render  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  The 
duke,  in  order  to  repress  the  surmises  spread  against  him, 
spoke  contemptuously  to  Elizabeth  of  the  Scottish  alliance ; 
affirmed  that  his  estate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than 
the  revenue  of  a  kingdom  wasted  by  civil  wars  and  factions ; 
and  declared,  that  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis- 
court  at  Norwich  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed 
himself  at  least  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully  satisfied  with 
his  condition.^  Finding  that  he  did  not  convince  her  by  these 
asseverations,  and  that  he  was  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  ministers,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  jrithout  taking 
leave.  II  He  soon  after  repented  of  this  measure,  and"  set  out 
on  his  return  to  court,  with  a  view  of  using  every  expedient 
to  regain  the  queen's  good  graces;  but  he  was  met  at  St 
Albans  by  Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pensioners 
^y  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from 
Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided.^  He  was  soon  after 
committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Henry 

♦  Lesley,  p.  76.  f  Lctlej,  p.  98.  t  Lesley,  p.  77. 
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Nevii.*    Lesley,  tnahop  of  Ross,  the  queen  of  Soots*  ambas 
sador,  was  examined,  and  confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the 
council.t     The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his  own 
house :  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton  were  taken  into 
custody.     The  queen  of  Scots  herself  was  removed  to  Cov« 
entry  ;  all  access  to  her  was,  during  some  time,  more  strictly 
prohibited ;   and  Viscount  Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon  in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 
A  rumor  had  been  diffused  in  the  north  of  an  btended 
febeUion ;  and  the  earl  of  Sussex,  president  of  York,  alarmed 
j^ith  the  danger,  sent  for  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
n  order  to  examine  them  :  but  not  finding  any  proof  against 
iiem,  he  allowed  them  to  depart.     The  report,  meanwhile, 
^ined  ground  daily;  and  many  appearances  of  its  reality 
jeing  discovered,  orders  were  despatched  by  Elizabeth  to 
chase  two  noblemen,. to  appear  at  court,  and  answer  for  their 
conduct4     They  had  already  proceeded  so  far  in  their  crim- 
inal designs,  that  they  dared  not  to  trust  themselves  in  hef 
hands :   they  had   prepared  measures  for  a  rebellion ;  had 
eommuuicated  their  design  to  Mary  and  her  ministers  ;§  had 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Low  Countries ;  had  obtained  his  promise  of  a 
reenfomcment  of  troops,  and  of  ti  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni* 
tion  ;  pnd  had  prevailed  on  him  to  send  over  to  London  Chia- 
pino  Vitelli,  one  of  his  most  famous  captains,  on  pretence 
of  adjusting  some  difierences  with  the  queen,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  nutting  him  at  the  head  of  the  northern  rebels. 
The  summons  sent  to  the  two.  earls  precipitated  the  rising 
before  they  were  fully  prepared  ;   and  Northumberland  re- 
mained irv  suspense  between  c^posite  dangers,  when  he  was 
informed  t^t  some  of  his  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a 
commission  to  arrest  h'm*     He  took  horse   instantly,  and 
hastened  to  his  associate  We<(tmoreland,  whom  he  found  sur- 
rounded with  his  friends  and  vassals,  and  deliberating  with 
regard  to  the  m3aaures  wbich  he  should  follow  in  the  present 
emergence.     Thoy  determmed  to  begin  *he  insurrection  with- 
out delay ;  and  the  great  credit  of  these  two  noblemen,  with 
that  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion  which  sti'I  p^^e vailed  in  the 
neighborhood,  soon  drow  together  muUuiides*  of  the  corimon 
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people.  They  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  declaioj, 
that  they  intended  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  vowed  unshaken  allegiance :  and  that  their  sole 
aim  was,  to  reestablish  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  to 
jemove  evil  counsellors,  and  to  restore  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  other  faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen^ 
favor.*  The  number  of  the  malecootents  amounted  to  four 
thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  and  they  expected 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Catholics  in  England.f 

The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and  she 
had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wise  conduct,  acquired 
the  general  good  will  of  her  people,  the  best  security  of  a 
sovereign ;  insomuch  that  even  the  Catholics  in  most  counties 
expressed  an  affection  for  her  ^rvice;|  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  himself,  though  he  had  lost  her  favor,  and  lay  in 
confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  fkr  as  his  situation  permitted, 
to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends  and  retainers.  Sus- 
sex, attended  by  the  earls  of  Rutland,  the  lords  Hunsdoo, 
Evers,  and  Willoughby  of  Parham,  marched  against  the 
rebels  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  found  then 
already  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  Of  which  they 
had  taken  possession.  They  retired  before  him  to  Hexham ; 
and  hearing  that  the  eari  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Clinton  were 
advancing  against  them  with  a  gi^ter  body,  they  found  no 
other  resource  than  to  disperse  themselves  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  common  people  retired  to  their  houses  :  the 
leaders  fled  into  Scotland.  Northumberiand  was  found  ^ulk* 
ing  in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  die  Cas- 
tle of  Lochlevin.  Westmoreland  received  shelter  from  the 
chieftains  of  the  Ke*rs  and  Scots,  partisans  of  Mary;  and 
persuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.  AfVer  they 
had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to  their  own 
country.  This  sudden  and  precipitate  rebellion  was  followed 
soon  after  by  another  still  more  imprudent,  raised  by  Leonard 
Uacres.  Lord  Hunsdon,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick, was  able,  without  any  other  assistance,  to  quell  these 
rebels.  Great  severity  was  exercised  against  Such  as  had 
taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises.  Sixty-six  petty  consta- 
bles were  hanged  ;  §  and  no  less  than  eight  hundred  persons 

•  Cabala,  p.  169.    Strype,  yoL  L  p.  647.  t  Stowe,  p.  66S. 
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ftM  Mud,  dn  tliB  whole,  to  have  sutfeied  by  tho  hands  of  the 
executioner.*  But  the  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  Nor- 
folk's behavior,  that  she  released  him  from  the  Tower; 
allowed  him  to  live,  though  under  some  ^ow  of  confiDemeiit, 
in  his  own  house ;  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots.t 
Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary  was  attended 
with  all  the  ill  consequences  which  she  had  foreseen  when 
she  first  embract»d  that  measure.  This  latter  pnncess  recov- 
ering, by  means  of  her  misfortunes  and  her  own  natural  good 
eense,  from  that  delirium  into  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  during  her  attachment' to  Bothwell,  had  behaved  with 
such  modesty  and  judgment,  and  even  dignity,  that  every  one 
who  approached  her  was  charmed  with  her  demeanor ;  and 
her  friends  were  enabled,  on  some  plausible  grounds,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  all  those  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to  her.| 
Compassion  for  her  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring 
her  liberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all  her  partisans  to 
be  active  io  promoting  her  cause;  and  as  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  nowise  be  effected  but  by 
attempts  dangerous  to  the  established  government,  Elizabeth  had 
reason  to  expect  litde  tranquillity  so  long  as  the  Scottish  queen 
remained  a  f^isoner  in  her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience 
had  been  preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princess  to 
enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  seek  relief  in  all  the  Catholic  courts 
of  Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to  support  the  measure 
which  she  had  adopted,  and  to  guard,  by  eveiy  prudent  expe- 
dient, against  the  mischiefs  to  which  it  was  exposed.  She 
still  flattered  Mary  with  hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained 
an  ambiguous  conduct  between  &at  queen  and  her  enemies  in 
Scotland,  negotiated  perpetually  ccMOceming  the  terms  of  her 
restoration,  made  constant  professions  of  friendship  to  her;' 
and  by  these  artifices  endeavored,  both  to  prevent  her  from 
making  any  desperate  efforts  for  her  dekvenoice,  and  to 
satisfy  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  who  never 
intermitted  their  solicitations,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
menaces,  in  her  behalf.  This  deceit  was  received  with  the 
same  deceit  by  the  queen  of  Scots :  professions  of  confidence 
word  returned  by  professions  equally  insincere  :  and  while  an 
appearance  of  friendship  was  maintained  on  both  sides,  the 
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animosity  and  jealousy,  which  had  long  preTailed 
them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate  and  incurable 
These  two  princesses,  in  address,  capacity,  activity,  and  spirit, 
were  nearly  a  match  for  each  other ;  but  unhappily,  Maiy, 
besiffcs  her  present  forlorn  condition,  was  always  inferior  in 
personal  conduct  and  discretion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her 
illustrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  same  time  letters  to  the 
regent  The  queen  of  Scots  desired,  that  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce  be  legally  pro- 
nounced between  them.  The  queen  of  England  gave  Murray 
the  choice  of  three  conditions ;  that  Mary  should  be  restored 
to  her  dignity  on  certain  terms ;  that  she  should  be  associated 
with  her  son,  and  the  administration  remain  in  the  regent^ 
hands,  till  the  young  prince  should  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  or  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a 
private  person  in  Scotland,  and  have  an  honorable  settlement 
made  in  her  favor.*  Murray  summoned  a  convention  of 
states,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  these  proposals  of  the  two 
queens.  No  answer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary^s  letter,  oo 
pretence  that  she  had  there  employed  the  style  of  a  sovereign, 
addressing  herself  to  her  subjects ;  but  in  reality,  because 
they  saw  that  her  request  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  or  some  powerful  prince,  who 
could  support  her  cause,  and  restore  her  to  the  throne.  They 
replied  to  Elizabeth  that  tho  two  former  conditions  were  so 
derogatory  to  the  reyal  authority  of  their  prince,  that  they 
could  not  so  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them :  the  third 
alone  could  be  the  subject  of  treaty.  It  was  evident  thai 
Elizabeth,  in  proposing  conditions  so  unequal  in  their  impor- 
tance, invited  the  Scots  to  a  refusal  of  those  which  were  most 
advantageous  to  Mary ;  and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impoosi- 
ble,  to  adjust  all  the  terms  of  the  third,  so  as  to  render  it 
secure  and  eligible  to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded  ^t  she 
was  not  sincere  in  any  of  them.t 

[1570.]  It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a 
private  negotiation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  delivered  into 
nis  hands ;  f  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her  ia 
England  so  dangerous,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
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been  pleased,  on  any  honorable  or  safe  terms,  to  rid  henelf 
of  a  prisoner  who  gave  her  so  much  inquietude.*  But  all 
these  projects  vanished  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  regsnt, 
who  was  assassinated  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury,  ly  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Murray  was  a  person 
of  considerable  vigor,  abilities,  and  constancy ;  but  though  he 
was  not  unsuccessful,  during  his  regency,  in  composing  the 
dissensions  in  Scotland,  his  talents  shone  out  more  eminently 
in  the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.  His  manners 
were  rough  and  austere ;  and  he  possessed  not  that  perfect 
integrity  which  frequently  accompanies,  and  can  alone  atone 
for,  that  unamiable  character. 

By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapsed  into  anarchy. 
Mary's  party  assembled  together,  and  made  theniselves  mas- 
tore  of  Edinburgh.  The  castle,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  seemed  to  favor  her  cause  ;  and  as  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  had  embraced  that  party,  it  became  probable, 
though  the  people  were  in  general  averse  to  her,  that  her 
authority  might  again  acquire  the  ascendant  To  check  its 
progress,  Elizabeth  despatched  Sussex  with  an  army  to  the 
north,  under  color  of  clmstuing  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
borderers.  He  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  seized  the  Castle  of  Hume,  and  com* 
mltted  hostilities  on  all  Mary's  partisans,  who,  he  said,  had 
offended  his  mistress  by  harboring  the  English  rebels.'  Sir 
William  Drury  was  afterwards  sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
he  threw  down  the  houses  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  faction.  The  English  armies  were  after- 
wards recalled  by  agreement  vrith  the  queen  of  Scots,  who 
promised,  in  return,  that  no  French  troops  should  be  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  that  the  English  rebels  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  queen  by  her  partisan8.t 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herself  with  the  pretence 
of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  so  ftir  contributed  to  support  the 
party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  she  was  cautious  not  to 
declare  openly  against  Mary ;  and  she  even  sent  a  request,' 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  the  enemies  of  that 
princess,  not  to  elect,  during  some  time,  a  regent  in  the  place 
of  Murray.J  Lenox,  the  king's  grandfather,  was  therefore 
chosen  temporary  governor,  under  the  title  of  lieutenani. 

«  See  note  O,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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HeiEuring  afterwards  that  Mary*0  paftiflaos,  iastead  of  delivAPi 
ing  up  Westmoreland  and  the  other  fugitiyes,  as  they  lad 
promised,  had  allowed  them  to  escape  into  Flanders,  she 
peimitted  the  king^s  party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  regent,* 
-and  she  sent  Bandolph,  as  her  resident,  to  maintain  a  corre- 
spondence with  him.  But  notwithstanding  this  step,  taken  k 
favor  of  Mary^s  enemies,  she  never  laid  aside  her  ambiguouB 
conduct,  nor  quitted  the  appearance  of  amity  to  that  princess 
Being  importuned  by  the  bis(^op  of  Ross  and  her  other  agents, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  ambassadors,  she  twice  procured  a  sus- 
pension of  sjrms  between  the  Scotti^  factions,  and  by  that 
means  stopped  the  hands  of  the  regent,  who  was  likely  to 
obtain  advantages  over  the  opposite  pculy.t  By  theae  seem- 
ing contrarieties  she  kept  edive  the  factions  in  Scotland, 
increased  their  mutual  animosity,  and  rendered  the  w^hole 
dountry  a  scene  of  devastation  and  of  misery.}  She  bad  no 
mtention  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  do  intei- 
est  or  design  to  instigate  the  parties  against  each  other ;  bitt 
this  consequence  was  an  accidental  effect  of  her  cautious  poli- 
tics, by  which  she  was  engaged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  ob 
good  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate  the 
appearances  of  friendship  with  h^r,  at  least  those  of  aeu- 
trality.^ 

The  better  to  amuse  Mary  with  the  prospect  of  an  accom- 
modation, Cecil  and  Sir  Walter. Mildmay  were  sent  to  her  with 
proposals  from  Elizabeth.  The  terms  were  somewhat  rigor- 
ous,  such  as  a  captive  queen  might  expect  from  a  jealoa 
rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the  greater  appearance  of  sia- 
cerity  on  the  part  of  the  English  courL  ,  It  was  required  that 
the  queen  of  Scots,  besides  renouncing  all  title  to  the  crown 
of  England  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  should  make  a 
perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  king- 
doms ;  that  she  should  marry  no  Englishman  without  £liza- 
beth^s  consent,  nor  any  other  person  without  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Scotland ;  that  compensation  should  be  made  for 
the  late  ravages  committed  in  England;  that  justice  should  be 
executed  on  the  murderers  of  King  Henry ;  that  the  young 
prince  should  be  sent  into  England,  to  be  educated  there ; 
-  an(i  that  six  hostages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  should  be  deliv* 

•  gpotswood,  p.  241.  t  Spotfwood,  p.  243. 

1  Crawford,  p.  136. 

4  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ered  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  Castle  of  Hume,  and 
•ome  other  fortress,  for  the  security  of  performance.*  Such 
were  the  conditions  upon  whioh  Elizaheth  promised  to  con 
tribute  her  endeavors  towards  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
queen.  The  necessity  of  Mary's  aSairs  obliged  her  to  consent 
to  them ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
pope,  when  consulted  by  her,  approved  of  her  conduct* 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil  wars,  by  which  all  Europe 
was  at  that  time  agitated,  and  which  incapacitated  the  Catholic 
princes  from  giving  her  any  assastance.t     ^ 

Elizabeth's  commissioners  proposed  also  to  Mary  a  plan  of 
accommodation  with  her  subjects  in  Scotland  ;  and  afler  some 
reasoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should 
require  Lenox,  the  regent,  to  send  commissioners,  in  order  to 
treat  of  conditions  under  her  mediation.  The  partisans  of 
Maij  boasted,  that  all  terms  were  fully  settled  with  the  court 
of  England,  and  that  the  Scottish  rebels  would  soon  be  con- 
strained to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their  sovereign ;  but 
Elizabeth  took  care  that  these  rumors  should  meet  with  no 
credit,  and  that  the  king's  party  should  not  be  discouraged, 
nor  sink  too  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  infdtm  the 
regent,  that  all  the  queen  of  England's  proposals,  so  far  from 
being  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  discussed  anew  in 
the  conference ;  and  desired  him  to  send  commissioners  who 
should  be  constant  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cautious  not  to 
make  concessions  wliich  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  party.|: 
Sussex,  also,  in  his  letters,  dropped  hints  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  Elizabeth  herself  said  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  whom 
Lenox  had  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  that  she  would  not 
insist  on  Mary's  restoration,  provided  the  Scots  could  make 
the  justice  of  their  cause  appear  to  her  satisfaction ;  and  that, 
even  if  their  reasons  should  fall  short  of  full  conviction, 
she  would  take  effectual  care  to  provide  for  their  future 
security.^^ 

[1571.]  The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl  of 
Morton  and  Sir  James  Macgill,  together  with  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  These  commissioners 
presented  memorials,  containing  reasons  for  the  deposition 
of  their  queen ;   and  they  seconded  their  arguments  with 

•  Spotswood,  p.  245.    Lesley,  p.  101. 
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examples  drawn  from  the  Scottish  history,  with  the  authority 
of  laws,  and  with  the  sentin^ents  of  many  famous  divine& 
The  loAy  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  abso 
lute,  indefeasible  right  of  sovereigns,  made  her  be  shockea 
with  these  republican  topics ;  and  she  told  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, that  she  was  no  wise  satisfied  with  their  reasooi 
for  justifying  the  conduct  of  their  country niien  ;  and  that  they 
might  therefore,  without  attempting  any  apology,  proceed  to 
open  the  conditions  which  they  required  for  their  aecurily.* 
They  replied  that  their  commission  did  not  empower  them  to 
treat  of  any  tej-ms  which  might  infringe  the  title  and  sover- 
eignty of  their  young  king  ;  but  they  would  gladly  hear  what- 
ever proposals  should  be  made  them  by  her  majesty.  The 
conditions  recommended  by  the  queen  were  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  Mary ;  but  as  the  commissioners  still  insisted  that 
they  were  not  authorized  to  treat  in  any  manner  concemiag 
the  restoration  of  that  princess,t  the  conferences  were  neces- 
sarily at  an  end ;  and  Elizabeth  dismissed  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, with  injunctions  that  they  should  return,  after 
having  procured  more  ample  powers  from  their  p«Lrliament4 
The  bishop  of  Ross  openly  complained  to  the  English  council, 
that  they  had  abused  his  misti^ss  by  fair  promises  and  pro- 
fessions ;  and  Maiy  herself  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  judge 
of  Elizabeih^s  insincerity.  By  reason  of  these  disappoiat- 
mentB,  matters  came  still  nearer  to  extremities  between  the 
two  princesses ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her  hopei 
eluded,  was  more  strongly  bcited  to  make,  at  all  hazards, 
every  possible  attempt  for  hex  liberty  and  security. 

An  incident  also  happened  about  this  time,  which  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  increase 
the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  the  latter  princess.  Pope  Pius  V^ 
who  had  succeeded  Paid,  afler  having  endeavored  in  vain  to 
conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  wfaoni 
his  predecessor's  violence  had  irritated,  issued  at  last  a  bull  of 
.excommunication  against  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the 
crown,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  all^ 
ance4  It  seems  probable  that  this  attack  on  the  queen^ 
authority  was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion  ;  a  measure  whicii 

«  Spotswood,  p.  248,  249.  f  Hsjncs,  p.  623. 
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wu  at  that  time  in  agitation.^  John  Felton  affixed  this  bull 
to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  Liondon's  palace ;  and  scorning 
either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fact,  he  was  seized  and  condemned, 
and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  so  violent  an  ambition.f 

A  new  parliament,  after  five  years^  interval,  was  assembled 
a  Westminster ;  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  rage  of  the  pope 
against  her,  was  become  still  more  the  head  of  the  ruling  par^, 
it  might  be  expected,  both  from  this  incident  and  from  her 
own  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct,. that  her  authority  over  the 
two  houses  would  be  absolutely  uncontrollable.  It  was  so  in 
fact ;  yet  is  it  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  some 
small  opposition;  and  that  too  arising  chiefly  from  the  height 
of  zeal  for  Protestantism ;  a  disposition  of  the  English  which, 
in  general,  contributed  extremely  to  increase  the  queen^s  popu- 
lanty.  We  shall  be  somewhiat  particular  in  relating  the  trans- 
actions of  this  session,  because  they  show,  as  well  the  extent 
of  the  royal  power  during  that  age,  as  the  character  of  Eliza^ 
beth,  and  the  genius  of  her  government  It  will  be  curious 
also  to  observe  the  faint  dawn  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the 
English,  the  jealousy  with  which  that  spirit  was  repressed  by 
the  wvereign,  the  imperious  conduct  which  was  maintained  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  subdued  by 
this  arbitrary  princess. 

The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  after  the  speaker  of  the  commons 
was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen^s  name,  that  she 
enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any  matters  of  state :  |  sucb 
was  his  expression ;  by  which  he  probably  meant,  the  questions 
of  the  queen^s  marriage,  and  the  succession,  about  which  they 
bad  before  given  her  some  uneasiness ;  for  as  to  the  other  great 
points  of  government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign 
negotiations,  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  presumed  to  take 
them  under  consideration,  or  question,  in  these  particulars,  the 
conduct  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  his  ministers. 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  Puritans  had  introduced  seven 
bills  for  a  further  reformation  in  religion ;  but  they  had  not 
been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  them.^  This  house  of 
commons  had  sitten  a  very  few  days,  when  Stricland,  a  mem- 
ber, revived  one  of  the  bills — that  for  the  amendment  of  the 
liturgy.jl     The  chief  objection  which  he  mentioned,  was  the 

•  Camden,  p. '441,  from  Cijeta&tis's  Lifb  of  Pius  Y. 
T  Camden,  p.  428.  t  I>'£wes,  p.  141. 
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•ign  of  the  cross  in  baptiBm.  Another  member  added  tht 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament ;  and  remarked,  that  if  a  {Ktstare  of 
humiliation  were  requisite  in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  bet- 
ter that  the  communicants  should  throw  themselves  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  in  order  to  kefSp  at  the  widest  distance  from 
former  superstition.* 

Religion  was  a  point  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  state.  She  pretended, 
that  in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the  church,  ^e 
was  fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative  alone,  to  decide  all 
questions  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine,  disciph*ne, 
or  worship ;  and  she  never  would  allow  Jier  partiaroents  so 
much  as  to  take  these  points  into  consideration.t  The  cour- 
tiers did  not  forget  to  insist  on  this  topic  :  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  though  he  allowed  that  any  heresy  might  be  re- 
pressed by  parliament,  (a  concession  which  seems  to  have  been 
rash  and  unguarded,  since  the  act  investing  the  crown  with  the 
supreniacy,  or  rather  recognizing  that  prerogative,  gave  the 
sovereign  full  power  to  reform  all  heresies,^  yet  he  afBrmed, 
that  it  '^longed  to  the  queen  alone,  as  head  oi  the  church,  to 
regulate  every  question  of  ceremony  in  worship.}  The  comp- 
troller seconded  this  argument ;  insisted  on  the  extent  of  the 
queen^s  prerogative ;  and  said  that  the  house  might,  from  fo> 
mer  examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle  with  such 
matters.  One  Pistor  opposed  these  remonstrances  of  the 
courtiers.  He  was  scandalized,  he  said,  that  affairs  of  such 
infinite  consequence  (namely,  kneeling,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross)  should  be  pajssed  over  so  lightly.  These  questions, 
he  added,  concern  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  interest  eveiy 
one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  world.  iThis 
cause  he  showed  to  be  the  cause  of  God ;  the  rest  were  all  but 
terrene,  yea,  trifles  in  comparison,  call  them  ever  so  great : 
subsidies,  crowns,  kingdoms,  he  knew  not  what  weight  they 
had,  when  laid  in  the  balance  with  subjects  of  such  unspeak- 
able importance.^  Though  the  zeal  of  this  member  seenui  to 
have  been  approved  of,  the  house,  overawed  by  the  preroga- 
tive, voted  upon  the  question,  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  her  majesty  for  her  license  to  proceed  further  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  moan  time  that  they  should  stop  all  debate  oi 
reasoning  concerning  it.|| 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  167.  f  D'Ewes,  p.  168. 
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Matters  would  probably  have  reated  here,  had  not  the  queen 
been  so  highly  offended  with  Stricland^s  presumption  in  mov- 
iDg  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  that  she  summoned 
him  before  the  council,  and  prohibited  him  thenceforth  from 
appearing  in  the  house  of  commons.*  This  act  of  power 
i¥as  too  violent  even  for  the  submissive  parliament  to  endure. 
Carleton  took  notice  of  the  i^atter ;  complained  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  house  were  invaded  \  observed  that  Stricland  was 
not  a  private  man,  but  represented  a  multitude ;  and  moved 
that  he  might  be  sent  for,  and  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  offence, 
migh.  answer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  which  he  insinu- 
ated to  be  the  only  competent*  tribunal.f  Yelverton  enforced 
the  principles  of  liberty  with  still  greater  boldness.  He  said, 
that  the  precedent  was  dangerous ;  and  though,  in  this  happy 
time  of  lenity,  among  so  many  good  and  honorable  personages 
as  were  at  present  invested  with  authority,  nothing  of  extremity 
or  injury  was  to  be  apprehended,  yet  the  times  might  alter ; 
what  now  is  permitted,  might  hereafler  be  construed  as  duty, 
and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the  present  per- 
mission. He  added,  that  all  matters  not  treasonable,  or  which 
implied  not  ^^  too  much  ^^  derogation  of  the  imperial  crown, 
might,  without  offence,  be  introduced  into  parliament ;  where 
every  question  that  concerned  the  community  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  where  even  the  right  of  the  crown  itself  must 
finally  be  determine^  He  remarked,  that  men  sat  not  in  that 
house  in  their  private  capacities,  but  as  elected  by  their  coun- 
try ;  and  though  it  wa3  proper  that  the  prince  should  retain  his 
prerc^tive,  yet  was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law :  as  the 
sovereign  could  not  of  himself  make  laws,  neither  could  he 
break  them  merely  from  his  own  authority4 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  generous , 
but  the  open  assertion  of  them  was,  at  this  time,  somewhat 
new  in  England  ;  and  the  courtiers  were  more  warranted  by 
present  practice,  when  they  advanced  a  contrary  doctrine. 
The  treasurer  warned  the  house  to  be  cautious  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  neither  to  venture  further  than  their  assured  warrant 
might  extend,  nor  hazard  their  good  opinion  with  her  majesty 
in  any  doubtful  cause.  The  member,  he.said,  whose  attend- 
ance they  required,  was  not  restrained  on  account  of  any 
liberty  of  speech,  but  for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  house 

•  I^Ewes^  p.  175.  t  D'Bwoi,  p.  176. 
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against  i\v  prerogative  of  the  queen ;  a  temerity  which 
not  to  be  tolerated.  And  he  concluded  with  observing,  that 
even  speeches  made  in  that  house  had  been  questioned  and 
examined  by  the  sovereign.*  Cleere,  another  member,  re- 
marked, that  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  not  so  much  as 
disputable,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  queen  is  the  safety  of 
the  subject.  IJe  added,  that  in  questions  of  divinity,  every 
man  was  for  his  instruction  to  repair  to  his  ordinary ;  and  he 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  bishops  themselves,  for  their 
instruction,  must  repair  to  the  queen.t  Fleetwood  observe<ll, 
that  in  his  memory,  he  knew  a  man  who,  in  the  fifth  of  the 
present  queen,  had  been  called  to  account  for  a  speech  in  the 
nouse.  But  lest  this  example  should  be  deemed  too  recent, 
he  would  inform  them,  from  the  parliament  rolls,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  a  bishop  was  committed  to  prison  by  the 
king's  command,  on  account  of  his  freedom  of  speech ;  and 
the  parliament  presumed  not  to  go  further  than  to  be  humble 
suitors  for  him :  in  the  subsequent  reign,  the  speaker  binoself 
was  committed,  with  another  member ;  and  the  house  found 
no  other  remedy  than  a  like  submissive  application.  He 
advised  the  house  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient, 
and  not  to  presume  either  to  send  for  their  member,  or  demand 
him  as  of  right.|  During  this  speech,  those  members  of  the 
privy  council  who  sat  in  the  house  wlUspered  together ;  upon 
which  the  speaker  moved  that  the  house  should  make  stay 
of  all  further  proceedings  :  a  motion  which  was  immediately 
complied  with.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  experiment  which 
she  had  made  was  likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  saved  her 
honor  by  this  silence  of  the  house  ;  and  lest  the  questioa 
might  be  resumed,  she  sent  next  day  to  Stricland  her  permis> 
sion  to  give  his  attendance  in  parliament.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  the  zeal  of 
the  commons  still  engaged  them  to  coDtinue  the  discussion  of 
those  other  bills  which  regarded  religion;  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  still  more  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  queen, 
m  which  the  lords  condescended  to  be  her  instruments.  This 
house  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  desiring  that  a  com- 
mittee might  atteifd  them.  ^Some  members  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  upper  house  informed  them,  that 
Jie  queen's  majesty,  being  bformed  of  the  articles  of  reforms. 
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'11  which  they  had  canvassed,  approved  of  them,  intended 
p  jblish  them,  and  to  make  the  bishops*  execute  them  by 
tue  of  her  royal  authority,  as  supreme  head  of  th^  church 
Cngland ;  but  that  she  would  not  permit  them  to  be  treated 
in  parliament.*  Tlie  house,  though  they  did  not  entirely 
>p  proceedings  on  account  of  this  injunction,  seem  to  have 
en  nowise  oflfended  at  such  haughty  treatment;  and  in  the 
lue,  all  the  bills  came  to  nothing. 

A  motion  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  Puritan,  against  an  ex« 
asive  patent  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants  in  Bristol,t 
Lve  also  occasion  to  several  remarkable  incidents.  The 
leen,  some  days  after  the  motion  was  made,  sent  orders,  by 
e  mouth  of  the  speaker,  commanding  the  house  to  spend 
tie  time  in  motions,  and  to  avoid  long  speeches.  All  the 
embers  understood  that  she  had  been  offended,  because  a 
atter  had  been  moved  which  seemed  to  touch  her  preroga- 
ve.%  Fleetwood  accordingly  spoke  of  this  delicate  subject. 
e  observed,  that  the  queen  bad  a  prerogative  of  granting 
itents ;  that  to  question  the  validity  of  any  patent  was  to 
Lvade  the  royal  prerogative;  that  all  foreign  trade  was 
fitirely  subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  that  even 
ie  statute  which  gave  liberty  of  commerce,  admitted  of  all 
rohibitions  from  the  crown;  and  that  the  prince,  when  he 
ranted  an  exclusivQ  patent,  only  employed  the  power  vested 
I  him,  and  prohibited  all  o^eis  from  dealing  in  any  particu- 
ir  branch  o£  commerce.  He  quotec^the  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
lent's  book  io  prove,  that  no  roan  might  speak  in  parliament 
f  the  statute  of  wills,  unless  the  king  first  gave  license; 
ecause  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards  was  thereby 
3uched.  He  showed,  likewise,  the  statutes  of  Edward  I., 
i^dward  in.,and  Henry  IV.,  with  a  saving  of  the  prerogativQ. 
Lnd  in  Edward  VI.'8  time,  the  protector  was  applied  to  for 
lis  allowance  to  mention  matters  of  prerocative.^ 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  renowned  sea  ad- 
'onturer,  carried  these  topics  still  further.  Ho  endeavored  to 
>rove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a  vain  device,  and 
)criloua  to  be  treated  of;  since  it  tended  to  the  derogation  of 
he  prerogative  imperial,  which  whoever  should  attempt  so 
nuch  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  said,  be  otherwise  accounted 
ban  an  open  enemy.    For  what  difference  is  there  between 

•  B'Ewes,  p.  180, 185.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  185. 
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mj\ng^  that  the  queen  is  not  to  use  the  privilege  <^  the  eiowa 
and  saying,  that  she  is  pot  queen  ?  And  though  experienoa 
has  shown  so  much  clemency  in  her  majesty,  as  might,  per* 
haps,  make  suhjects  forget  their  duty,  it  is  not  gciod  to  spoit 
pr  venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
fable  of  the  hare,  who,  upon  the  proclamation  that  all  homed 
beasts  should  depart  the  court,  immediately  fled,  lest  his  ean 
should  be  construed  to  be  horns ;  and  by  this  apologue  he 
teems  to  insinuate,  that  even  those  who  heard  or  permitted 
•uch  dangerous  speeches,  would  not  themselves  be  eadrely 
free  from  danger.  He  desired  them  to  beware,  lest  if  they 
meddled  further  with  these  matters,  the  queen  might  look  to 
her  own  power ;  and  finding  herself  able  to  suppress  their 
challenged  liberty,  and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might 
imitate  the  example  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who^  as  be 
termed  it,  delivered  the  crown  from  wardship.* 

Though  this  speech  gave  some  disgust,  nobody,  at  the  tme, 
replied  any  thing,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mistook  the  mesa- 
ing  of  the  house,  and  of  the  member  who  made  the  motioo: 
they  never  had  any  other  purpose,  than  to  represent  tb&x 
grievances,  in  due  and  seemly  form,  unto  her  majesty.  But 
in  a  subsequent  debate,  Peter  Wentworth,  a  man  of  a  supeiioi 
free  spirit,  called  that  speech  an  insult  on  the  house  ;  noted 
Sir  Humphrey's  disposition  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince; 
compared  him  to  the  chameleon,  which  can  change  itself  into 
all  colors,  except  whit#;  and  recommended  to  tlie  house  a 
due  care  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  privileges  of  pariia- 
roentt  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  against  the 
exclusive  patent  had  no  effect  Bell,  the  member  who  BxA 
introduced  it,  was  sent  for  by  the  council,  and  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He  returned  to  the  house  with 
such  an  amazed  countenance,  that  all  the  members,  well 
informed  of  the  reason,  were  struck  with  terror ;  and  during 
some  time  no  one  durst  rise  to  speak  of  any  matter  of  impo^ 
tance,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  queen,  and  council 
Even  af^r  the  fears  of  the  commons  were  somewhat  abated, 
the  members  spoke  with  extreme  precaution  ;  and  by  employ* 
ing  most  of  tlieir  discourse  in  preambles  and  apologies,  thej 
showed  their*  conscious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung  over 
them.  Wherever  any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though 
ever  so  gently  ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  approached,  though  at  ever 

•  D'Eiras,  p.  168.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  17*. 
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>  great  a  distance ;  the  whimper  ra^  about  the  hotue,  *'  The 
ueen  will  be  ofiended ;  the  council  will  be  extremely  dis- 
[eased :  '^  and  by  these  surmises  men  were  warned  of  the 
inger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves.  It  is  remarkable, 
lat  the  patent,  which  the  queen  defended  with  such  imperious 
lolence,  was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and 
as  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
f  her  industrious  subjects.* 

Thus  every  thing  which  passed  the  two  houses  was  ex- 
•emely  respectful  and  submissive ;  yet  did  the  queen  think  it 
icumbent  on  her,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  to  check, 
nd  that  with  great  severity,  those  feeble  e^rts  of  liberty 
'hich  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and  speeches  of  some 
lembers.  The  lord  keeper  told  the  commons,  in  heir 
iajesty*s  name,  that  though  the  majority  of  the  lower  house 
ad  shown  themselves  in  their  proceedings  discreet  and  dutiful, 
et  a  few  of  them  had  discovered  a  contrary  character,  and 
ad  justly  merited  the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and 
resumptuous :  contrary  to  their  duty,  both  as  subjects  and 
arliament  men;  nay,  contraiy  to  the  express  injunctions 
iven  them  from  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  session; 
^junctions  which  it  might  well  become  them  to  have  better 
ttended  to;  they  had  presumed  to  call  in  question  her 
[lajesty^s  grants  and  prerogatives.  But  her  majesty  warns 
hem,  that  sidce  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themselves,  they  are 
otherwise  to  be  admonished :  some  other  speciesT  of  correction 
oust  be  found  for  them ;  since  neither  the  commands  of  her 
najesty,  nor  flie  example  of  their  wiser  brethren,  can  reclaim 
heir  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  folly,  by  which 
hey  are  thus  led  to  meddle  with  what  nowise  belongs  to 
hem,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  compass  of  their  under- 
(tanding.t 

In  all  these  transactions  appears  clearly  the  opinion  which 
Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and.  authority  of  pariia- 
cnents.  They  were  not  to  canvass  any  matters  of  state ;  still 
less  were  they  to  meddle  whh  the  church.  Questions  of  either 
kind  were  far  above  their  reach,  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
prince  alone,  or  to  those  councils  and  ministers  with  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  intrust  them.  What  then  was  the  office  of 
parliaments  ?  They  might  give  directions  for  the  due  tanning 
of  leather,  or  milling  of  i^loth ;  for  the  preservation  of  pheas 

•  jyiSwm,  p.  MS.  t  jySwes,  p.  151. 
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anta  igid  partridges ;  for  the  reparation  of  bridges  and  hi^ 
ways  ;  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds  or  common  beggan^ 
Regulations  concerning  the  police  of  the  country  canne  prop- 
erly under  their  inspection  ;  and  the  laws  of  this  kind  whic^ 
they  prescribed,  had,  if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  nnore  durable 
authority,  than  those  which  were  derived  solely  from  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  sovereign.  Precedents  or  reports  could  fii 
a  rule  for  decisions  in  private  property,  or  the  punishment  of 
crimes ;  but  no  alteration  or  innovation  in  the  municipal  lai 
could  proceed  from  any  other  source  than  the  parliament, 
nor  would  the  courts  of  justice  be  induced  to  change  tbeii 
established  practice  by  an  order  of  council.  But  the  mofi 
acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  the  gFanting 
of  subsidies ;  the  attainting  *and  punishing  of  the  obnoxiom 
nobility,  or  any  minister  of  state  after  his  fall ;  the  coun^ 
nancing  of  such  great  efforts  of  power,  as  might  be  deemed 
somewhat  exceptionable,  when  they  proceeded  entirely  froa 
the  sovereign.  The  redress  of  grievances  were  sometimes 
promised  to  the  people ;  but  seldom  could  have  place,  white 
It  was  an  established  rule,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
must  not  be  abridged,  or  so  much  as  questioned  and  examined 
in  parliament.  Even  though  monopolies  and  exclusive  com- 
panies had  already  reached  an  enormous  height,  and  were 
every  day  increasing  to  the  destruction  of  a\]^  liberty,  aas 
extinction  of  all  industry,  it  was  criminal  in  a  member  to 
propose,  in  the  most  dutiful  and  regular  manner,  a  parla- 
mentary  application  against  any  of  them. 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  secret  by  Elii- 
abeth,  nor  smoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances'  or  plausible 
pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her  speeches  aad 
messages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accompanied  with  all  tbe 
haughtiness,  nay,  sometimes  bitterness  of  expression,  whid 
the  meanest  servant  could  look  for  from  his  offended  master. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  conduct,  Elizabeth  continued  to  be 
the  most  popular  sovereign  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
England ;  because  the  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conforma- 
ble to  the  principles  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  constitution.  The  continued 
encroachments  of  popular  assemblies  on  Elizabeth^s  succes- 
sors have  so  changed  our  ideas  in  these  matters,  that  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  curious,  and 
even,  at  first,  surprising ;  but  they  were  so  iittle  remarked 
during  tbe  tima,  that  neither  Camden,  though  a  conterapoiaiy 
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writer,  nor  any  other  historian,  has  taken  any  notice  of  them» 
Bo  -absolute,  indeed,  was  the  authority  of  the  crown,  that  the 
precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled,  and  was  preserved, 
by  the  Puritans  alode ;  and  it  was  to  this  sect,  whose  princi- 
ples appear  so  frivolous,  and  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the 
Bnglish  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution.  Actu- 
ated by  that  zeal  which  belongs  to  innovators,  and  by  the 
courage  which  enthusiasm  inspires,  they  hazarded  the  utmost 
indignation  of  their  sovereign,  and  employing  all  their  industry 
to  be  elected  into  parliament,— -a  matter  not  difficult  while  a 
•eat  was  rather  regarded  as  a  burden  than  an  advantage  *  -*- 
they  first  acquired  a  majority  in  that  assembly,  and  then  ^ 
obtained  an  ascendent  over  the  church  and  monarchy. 

The  following  were  jthe  principal  laws  enacted  this  session. 
It  was  declared  treason,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  queen,  to 
afiirra  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
possessed  a  preferable  title,  or  tHbt  she  was  a  heretic,  schis- 
matic, or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws  and  statutes  cannot  limit  and 
determine  the  right  of  the  crown -and  the  successor  thereof: 
to  maintain,  in  writing  or  printing,  that  any  person,  except  the 
^  natural  issue  ''  of  her  body,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  queen's 
heir  or  successor,  subjected  the  person  and  all  his  abettors, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  imprisonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  half  their  goods :  the  second  offence  subjected 
them'  to  the  penalty  of  a  preemunirct  This  law  was  plainly 
levelled  against  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  partisans ;  and 
implied  an  avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  declare 
her  successor.  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  usual  phrase  of 
^^  lawful  issue,''  which  the  parliament  thought  indecent  towards 
the  queen,  as  if  she  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  other,  was 
changed  into  thaCof  '^  natural  issue.'^  But  this  alteration  was 
the  source  of  pleasantry  during  the  time ;  and  some  suspected 
a  deeper  design,  as  if  Leicester  intended,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
demise,  to  produce  some  bastard  of  his  own,  jind  affirm  that 
he  was  her  ofTspring.]; 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  whosoever  by  bulls  should  publish 
Absolutions  or  other  rescripts  of  the  pope,  or  should,  by  means 
of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the  church  of  Rome,  such 

•  It  appesrcd  this  seosiont  that  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  had  been 
given  to  a  mayor  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  D'Ewes,  p.  181.  Itii 
probable  that  the  member  ha^  no  other  view  than  Uxe  privilege  of 
Oeing  free  from  arrests, 
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ofienden,  as  weU  as  those  who  wen  so  reconciled,  ahoald  b 
guilty  of  treason.  The  penalty  of  a  pneniunire  was  impoBed 
on  every  one  who  imported  any  Agnus  Dei,  crucifix,  or  socb 
other  implement  of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  pope.* 
The  former  laws  against  usury  were  enforced  by  a  new  stat 
ute.t  A  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths  was  granted 
by  parliament.  The  queen,  as  she  was  determined  to  yield 
to  them  none  of  her  power,  was  very  cautious  in  aisking  them 
for  any  supply.  She  endeavored,  either  by  a  rigid  finignliij 
to  make  her  ordinary  revenues  suffice  for  the  neceanties  of 
the  crown,  or  die  employed  her  prerogative,  and  procored 
money  by  the  granting  of  patents,  monopolies,  or  by  some 
such  ruinous  expedient 

Though  Elizabeth  possessed  such. uncontrolled  autfaorirr 
over  her  parliaments,  and  such  extensive  influence  over  her   , 
people ;  though,  during  a  course  of  thirteen  years,  she  bad   I 
maintained  the  public  tranquility,  which  was  only  intemipiBd 
by  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrection  in  the  north ;  sbe 
was  still  kept  in  great  anxiety,  and  felt  her  throne  perpetualij   i 
totter  under  her.    The  violent  commotions  excitea  in  Fnoee 
and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  seemed  in  ooe 
view  to  secure  her  against  any  disturbance ;  but  they  serred, 
on  more  reflection,  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  her  atua> 
tion,  when  she  remarked  that  England,  no  less  than  these 
neighboring  countries,  contained  the  seeds  of  intestine  discoid; 
the  differences  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  furious  intoienuice 
and  animosity  of  the  opposite  sectaries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonne  m  1566,  for  the  extermioa* 
tion  of  the  Protestants,  had  not  been  concluded  so  secretly  bat 
intf^Uigence  of  it  had  reached  Cond^,  Coligny,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  finding  that  the  measures  of 
the  court  agreed  with  their  suspicions,  they  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  strike  a  biov 
before  the  Catholics  were  aware  of  the  danger.  The  Hugo- 
nots, though  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind 
of  separate  empire;  and  being  closely,  united,  as  well  by  their 
religious  zeal  as  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  perpeth 
ally  exposed,  they  obeyed  with  entire  submission  the  orden 
of  their  leaders,  and  wero  ready'  on  every  signal  to  fly  to 
arms.  The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in  great 
tecurity  at  Monceaux,  in  Brie,  when  they  found  themselvei 

*  19  SI».  e.  2.  t  18  EUs.  o.  S. 
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jiTGfiinded  by  Protestuit  troops,  #hick  had  aeeretly  aiaieked 
lither  from  all  quarters ;  and  had  not  a  body  of  Swiais  come 
[>eedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them  with  great  intra* 
idity  to  Pkuris,  they  must  have  fallen,  without  resistance,  inte 
le  hands  of  the  malecontents.  A  battle  was  afterwards 
>ught  in  the  plains  of  St  Denis ;  where,  though  the  old  con* 
Lable,  Montmorency,  the  general  of  the  Catholics,  was  killed 
ombating  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  Hugonoti 
rere  finally  defeated.  Cond4,  collecting  lus  broken  forces, 
nd  recetring  a  strong  reenforcement  from  the  German  Prot* 
stants,  appwed  again  in  the  field ;  and  laying  siege  to  Char* 
res,  a  place  of  great  importance,  obliged  the  court  to  agiee 
3  a  new  accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animosity  of  those  religionists,  that 
tven  had  the  leaders  on  both  sides  been  ever  so  sincerp  in 
heir  intentioi&s  for  peace,  and  reposed  ever  so  much  confi- 
lence  in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  retain 
be  people  in  tranquillity ;  much  more  where  such  extreme 
ealousy  prevailed,  and  where  the  court  employed  every  paci- 
ication  as  a  snare  for  their  enemies.  A  plan  was  laid  M 
leizing  the  person  of  the  prince  and  admiral ;  who  narrowly 
escaped  to  Rochelle,  and  summoned  their  partisans  to  their 
lasistance.*  The  civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury 
han  ever,  and  the  parties  became  still  more  exasperated 
igoinst  each  other.  The  young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
he  king,  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Catholics ;  and  fought, 
n  1569,  a  great  battle  at  Jamae*  with  the  Hugonots,  when 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated* 
This  discomfiture,  with  the  loss  of  so  great  a  leader,  reduced 
Dot  the  Hugonots  to  despair.  The  admiral  still  supported  the 
cause ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  the 
prince  of  Navarre,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged  the  party  rather  to  perish 
bravely  in  the  field,  than  ignomimously  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  He  collected  such  numbers,  so  determined  to 
endure  every  extremity,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head 
against  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  being  strengthened  by  a  new 
reenforeement  of  Germans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat, 
and  to  divide  his  forces. 

Coligny  then  laid  siege  to  Poictiers ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  all 
Fiance  were  fixed  on  this  enterprise,  the  duke  of  Guise, 

•  Dsvils,  lib.  iv. 
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emuloas  of  the  renown  which  his  father  hnd  acquirad  b^  ta 
defence  of  Metz,  threw  himself  into  the  place,  and  so  as- 
mated  the  garrison  by  his  valor  and  conduct,  that  the  admiial 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Such  was  the  commeoceme^ 
of  that  unrivalled  fame  and  grandeur  afterwards  attained  bj 
this  duke  of  Guise.  The  attachment  which  all  the  Catbdia 
had  borne  to  his  father,  was  immediately  transferred  to  tk 
■on  ;  and  men  pleased  themselves  in  comparing  all  the  giot 
and  shinins  qualities  which  seemed,  in  a  manner,  heredituy 
in  that  family.  Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  address, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  every  quality  which  engages  the  mScc- 
tions  of  men ;  equal  also  in  valor,  in  conduct,  in  enterpne. 
in  capacity ;  there  seemed  only  this  difference  between  thee 
that  the  son,  educated  in  more  turbulent  times,  and  finding  i 
greater  dissolution  of  all  law  and  order,  exceeded  the  fa^ 
in  ambition  and  temerity,  and  was  engaged  in  enterprises  s£ 
more  destructive  to  the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  and  s 
the  repose  of  his  native  country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on'  the  civil  cqb> 
motions  of  France,  was  nowise  pleased  with  this  new  rise 
of  her  enemies,  the  Guises ;  and  being  anxious  for  the  Ust 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  interests  were  connected  with  her 
own,*  she  was  engaged,  notwithstanding  her  aversidn  fromiZ 
rebellion,  and  from  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  soveidgs, 
to  give  them  secretly  some  assistance.  Besides  employiz| 
her  authority  with  the  German  princes,  she  lent  oKMiey  to  tk 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  received  some  jewels  as  pledges  is 
die  loan.  And  she  permitted  Henry  Champernon  to  len, 
and  transport  over  into  France,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers ;  among  whom  Walter  Raleigh,  then  & 
young  man,  began  to  distinguish  himself,  in  that  great  scbool 
of  military  valor.t  The  admiral,  constrained  by  the  impi 
tience  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  tfaesi 
fought  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the'  battle  of  Moncsontour  s 
Poictou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The  east, 
of  France,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  experience  of  tbe 
obstinacy  of  the  Hugonots,  and  the  vigor  of  Coligny,  vaidr 
flattered  themselves  that  the  force  of  the  rebels  was  at  last 
finally  annihilated ;  and  they  neglected  further  preparatioos 
against  a  foe,  who,  they  thought,  could  never  more  become 
dangerous.     They  were  surprised  to  hear,  that  this  leader  lad 
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appeared,  without  dismay,  in  another  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom ;  had  encouraged  the  young  princes,  whom  he  governed 
to  like  constancy ;  had  assembled  an  army ;  had  taken  the  field ; 
and  was  even  strong  enough  to  threaten  Paris.  The  public 
finances,  diminished  by  the  continued  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, and  wasted  by  so  many  fruitless  military'  enterprises, 
could  no  longer  bear  the  charge  of  a  new  armament,  and  the 
king,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  animosity  against  the  Hu- 
gonots,  was  obliged,  in  1570,  to  conclude  an  accommodation 
vrith  them,  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and 
to  renew  the  edicts  for  liber^  of  conscience. 

Though  a  pacification  wa^  seemingly  concluded,  the  mind 
of  Charles  was  nowise  reconciled  to  his  rebellious  subjects ; 
and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing,  was  nothing 
but  a  snare,  by  which  the  perfidious  court  had  projected  to 
destroy  at  once,  without  danger,  all  its  formidable  enemies. 
As  the  two  young  princes,  the  admiral,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Hugonots,  instructed  b]r  past  experience,  discovered  an 
extreme  distrust  of  the  king^s  intentions,  and  kept  themselves 
in  security  at  a  distance,  all  possible  artifices  were  employed 
to  remove  their  apprehensions,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  new  counsels  which  seemed  to  be  embraced. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  were  religiously  observed  to  them ; 
the  toleration  was  strictly  maintained ;  all  attempts  made  by 
the  zealous  Catholics  to  infringe  it  were  punished  with  severity; 
offices,  and  favors,  and  honors  were  bestowed  on  the  principal 
nobility  among  the  Protestants ;  and  the  king  and  coiuicii 
every  where  declared  that,  tired  of  civil  disorders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  forcing  men^s  consciences,  they 
were  thenceforth  determined  to  allow  every  one  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  Protestants 
into  a  fatal  security,  Charles  affected  to  enter  into  close  con- 
necUons  with  Elizabeth ;  and  as  it  seemed  not  the  interest  of 
France  to  forward  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  that  princess  the  more  easily  flattered  herself  that 
the  French  monarch  would  prefer  her  friendship  to  that  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  better  to  deceive  her,  proposals  of 
marriage  were  made  her  with  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  a  prince 
whose  youth,  beauty,  and  reputation  for  valor  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  recommend  him  to  a  womati  who  had  appeared 
not  altogether  insensible  to  these  endowments.  The  queen 
immediately  founded  on  this  offer  the  project  of  deceivmg  ih% 
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court  of  France ;  and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  she  laid 
herself  the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negotiations  wera 
entered  into  with  regard  to  the  marriage ;  terms  of  the  cod« 
tract  were  proposed;  difficulties  started  and  removed;  and 
the  two  courts,  equally  insincere,  though  not  equally  culpable, 
seemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer  to  each  other  in  ibeir 
demands  and  concessions.  The  great  obstacle  seemed  to  lie 
in  adjusting  the  difference  of  loligion;  because  Elizabeth, 
who  recommended  toleration  to  Charles,  was  determined  not 
to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominions,  not  even  tc  her  husband; 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou  seemed  unwilling  to  subnoit,  for  die 
sake  of  interest,  to  the  dishonor  of  an  apostasy.* 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  ao  moch 
in  any  contrivances  as  in  those  which  were  conjoined  with  hei 
coqiletry ;  and  as  her  character  in  this  particular  was  gener- 
ally known,  the  court  of  France  thought  that  they  might, 
without  danger  of  forming  any  final  conclusion,  venture  the 
further  in  their  concessions  and  offers  to  her.  The  queen 
also  had  other  motives  for  dissimulation.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  discouraging  Mary's  partisans  by  the  prospect  of  aa 
alliance  between  France  and  England,  her  situation  with 
Philip  demanded  her  utmost  vigilance  and  attention ;  and  the 
violent  authority  established  in  the  Low  Countries  made  her 
desirous  of  fortifying  herself  even  with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  ^new  confederacy. 

The  theological  controversies  which  had  long  agitated 
Europe,  had  from  the  beginning  penetrated  into  the  Lov 
Countries ;  and  as  these  provinces  maintained  an  extensive 
commerce,  they  had  early  received,  from  every  kingdom  wiih 
which  they  corresponded,  a  tincture  of  religious  innovatioa 
An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had  been  zealously 
propagated  by  priests,  and  implicitly  received  by  sovereigns, 
that  heresy  was  closely  connected  with  rebellion,  and  thai 
every  great  or  violent  alteration  m  the  church  involved  a  like 
revolution  in  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of  the 
reformers  would  seldom  allow  them  to  wait  the  consent  of 
the  magistrate  to  their  innovations :  they  became  less  dutiful 
when  opposed  and  punished;  and  though  their  pretended 
spirit  of  reasoning  and  inquiry  was  in  reality  nothing  hut  a 
new  species  of  implicit  faith,  the  prince  took  the  alarm^  as  if 
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BO  matitutioDS  could  be  secure  from  the  temerity  of  their 
researches.  The  emperor  Charles,  who  proposed  to  augment 
his  authority  under  pretence  of  defending  the  Catholic  faith 
easily  adopted  those  political  principles ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  limited  prerogative  which  he  possessed  in  the  Netherlands, 
he  published  the  most  arbitrary,  severe,  and  tyrannical  edicti 
against  the  Protestants  ;  and .  he  took  care  that  the  execution 
of  them  should  be  no  less  violent  and  sanguinary.  He  was 
neither  cruel  nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  disposition-;  yet  an 
historian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has  com- 
puted, that  in  the  several  persecutions  promoted  by  that 
monarch,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.*  But  these  severe  remedies, 
far  from  answering  the  purposes  intended,  had  rather  served 
to  augment  the  numbers  as  well  as  zeal  of  the  refojrmers ;  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  several 'towns,  seeing  no  end  of  those 
barbarous  executions,  felt  their  huiilanity  rebel  against  their 
principles,  aod  declined  any  further  persecuticm  of  the  new 
doctrines. 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  his  father^s  dominions,  the  Flem- 
ings were  justly  alarmed  with  new.  apprehensions,  lest  their 
prince,  observing  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates,  should  take 
the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  such  remiss  hands,  and 
should  establish  the  inquisition  in  the  Low  Countries,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  iniquities  and  barbarities  which  attended  it 
in  Spain.  The  severe  and  unrelenting  character  of  the  man, 
his  professed  attachment  to  Spanish  manners,  the  inflexiUe 
bigotry  of  his  principles ;  all  these  circumstances  increased 
their  terror ;  and  when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
known  intention  Jiever  to  return,  the  disgust  of  .the  inhabitants 
was  extrehfiely  augmented,  and  their  dread  of  those^rannical 
orders  which  their  sovereign,  surrounded  ^ith  Spanish  minis- 
ters, would  issue  from  his  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left  the 
duchess  of  Parma  governess  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
plain  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that  princess,  had  she 
been  intrusted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have  preserved  the 
submission  of  those  opulent  provinces,  which  were  lost  from 
that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barbarous  politics  on  which 
Philip  so  highly  valued  himself.    The  Flemings  fouitd,  that 
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iHtie  name  alone  of  regent  remained  with  the  ducness ;  that 
Cardinal  Granville  entirely  possessed  the  king's  confidence; 
that  attempts  were  every  day  made  on  their  liberties ;  thai 
a  resolution  was  taken  never  more  to  assemble  the  states; 
that  new  bishoprics  were  arbitrarily  erected,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  persecuting  edicts ;  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  must  expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  condiuon  of 
a  province  under  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  discontents  of 
the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the  gentrvi 
which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  populace  ;  and  all  orders 
of  men  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  revolt.  AssociatioQs 
were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  presented,  names  of  dis- 
tinction assumed,  badges  of  party  displayed  ;  and  the  current 
of  the  people,  impelled  by  religious  zeal,  and  irritated  bj 
feeble  resistance,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  several  to^us, 
particularly  in  Antwerp,  they  made  an  open  invasion  on  the 
established  worship,  pillaged  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
broke  the  images,  and  committed  the  most  unwarrantable 
disorders. 

The  wiser  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  pnnce  of 
Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were  alarmed  at 
these  excesses,  to  which  their  own  discontents  had  at  fint 
given  countenance;  and  seconding  the  wisdom  of  the  gov- 
erness, they  suppressed  the  dangerous  insurrections,  punished 
the  ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  provinces  to  a  state  of 
order  and  submission.  But  Philip  was  not  contented  with  the 
reestablishment  of  his  ancient  authority  :  he  considered  that 
provinces  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  could  not  be 
ruled  by  a  limited  prerogative ;  and  that  a  prince  who  must 
entreat  rather  than  command,  would  necessarily,  when  be 
resided  not  among  the  people,  feel  every  day  a  diminution  of 
his  power  and  influence.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  laj 
hold  of  the  late  popular  disorders  as  a  pretence  for  entirely 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  Low  Country  provinces,  and 
for  ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbitniiy 
authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  design,  he  employed  a  man 
who  was  a  proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a  tyrant 
Ferdiifieind  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been  educated  amidst 
arms ;  and  having  attained  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the 
military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  transfer  mto  all  goTenuneDt 
the  severe  discipllDe  of  a  camp,  and  to  conceive  no  measurei 
between  prince  and  subject  bot  thoae  of  ngid  commaiMi  ui 


innplieit  obedience.  This  geneYal,  in  1568,  conducted  from 
Italy  to  the  Low  Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Span- 
iards ;  and  his  avowed  animosity  to  the  Flemings,  with  his 
known  character,  struck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and 
consternation.  It  belongs  not  to  our  subject  to  relate  at  length 
those  violences  which  Alva^s  natural  barbarity,  steeled  by 
reflection  and  aggravated  by  insolence,  exercised  on  those 
flourishing  provinces.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  all  their  privi- 
leges, the  gift  of  so  many  princes,  and  the  inheritance  of  so 
many  ages,  were  openly  and  expressly  abolished  by  edict ; 
arbitrary  and  sanguinaiy  tribunals  erected  ;  the  counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn,  in  spite  of  their  great  merits  and  past  ser- 
vices, brought  to  the  scafibld  ;  multitudes  of  all  ranks  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  thence  delivered  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner; and  notwithstanding  the  peaceable  submission  of  all 
men,  nothing  was  heard  of  but  confiscation,  imprisonment, 
exile,  torture,  and  death.  - 

Elizabeth  was  equally  displeased  to  see  the  progress  of  that 
Bcheme  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants,  and  to 
observe  the  erection  of  so  great  a  military  power  in  a  state 
situated  in  so  near  a  neighborhood.  She  gave  protection  to 
all  the  Flemish  exiles  who  took  shelter  in  her  dominions ;  and 
as  many  of  these  were  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  rendered  that  country  celebrated  for  its 
arts,  she  i^ped  the  advantage  of  introducing  into  England 
some  useful  manufactures,  which  were  formerly  iinknown  in 
that  kingdom.  Foreseeing  that  the  violent  government  of  Alva 
could  not  long  subsist  without  exciting  some  commotion,  she 
ventured  to  commit  an 'insult  upon  him,  which  she  would  have 
been  cautious  not  to  hazard  against  a  more  established  author- 
ity. Some  Genoese  merchants  had  engaged,  by  contract  with 
Philip,  to  transport  into  Flanders  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns ;  and  the  vessels  on  which  this  money  was 
embarked,  had  been  attacked  in  the  Channel  by  some  pri- 
vateers equipped  by  the  French  HugOnots,  and  hod  taken 
shelter  in  Plymouth  and  Southampton.  The  commanders 
of  the  ships  pretended  that  the  money  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Spain ;  but  the  queen,  finding  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  the 
property  of  Grenoese  merchants,  took  possession  of  it  as  a 
loan  ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of  this 
resource  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  necessity.  Alva,  in 
revenge,  seized  all  the  English  merchants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, threw  them  into  prison,  and  confiscated  their  efiects 
13  • 


l%e  queen  retaliated  by  a  Kke  Tiotence  on  the  Flemnh  j 
Spanish  merchants ;  and  gave  ail  the  English  liberty  to  \ 
reprisals  on  the  subjects  of  Philip. 

These  difierences  were  afterwards  accommodated  by  treaty, 
and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  merchants ;  bat 
nothing  could  repair  the  loss  which  so  well-timed  a  blov 
inflicted  on  the  Spanish  government  in  the  Low  Coantnea. 
Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dreading  the  immediate  nniitBiy 
of  his  troops,  to  whom  great  arrears  were  due,  imposed,  by  ha 
arbitrary  will,  the  most  ruinous  taxes  on  the  people.  He  ool 
only  required  the  hundredth  penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  nil 
immovable  goods ;  he  also  demanded  the  t^ath  of  all  movaUe 
goods  on  every  sale ;  an  absurd  t3rranny,  which  would  boI 
only  have  destroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  eTen  have 
.  restrained  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  The  people  reluKd 
compliance;  the  duke  had  recoinee  to  his  usual  expedient 
of  the  gibbet ;  and  thus  matters  came  still  nearer  the  last 
extremities  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Spaniards.* 

An  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  her  insults,  had  naturally  recourse  to  one  policy,  the 
supporting  of  the  cause  and  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Scots; 
and  Alva,  whose  measures  were  ever  violent,  soon  opened  a 
secret  intercourse  with  that  princess.  There  was  one  Kodolf^ 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  had  resided  about  fiAeen  years  is 
London,  and  who,  while  he  conducted  his  commerd^  in  Eng- 
land, had  managed  all  the  correspondence  of  the  court  of 
Rome  with  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry.t  He  had  beei 
Ihrown  into  prison  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Norfblk^s 
mtrigues  with  Mary  had  been  discovered ;  but  either  no  proof 
was  found  against  him,  or  the  part  which  he  had  acted  was 
not  very  criminal ;  and  he  soon  after  recovered  his  liberty. 
This  man,  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  had  formed  a  scheme. 
in  concert  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  subverting  tbe 
government,  by  a  foreign  invasion  and  a  domestic  insurrection; 
and  jvhen  he  communicated  his  project  by  letter  to  Mary^  he 
found,  that  as  she  was  now  fully  convinced  of  Elizabeths 
artifices,  and  despaired  of  ever  recovering  her  authority,  o 
even  her  liberty,  by  pacific  measures,  she  willingly  gave  he 
concurrence,  ^he  great  number  of  discontented  Catholicc 
were  the  chief  source  of  their  hopes  on  the  side  of  England 
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and  they  also  observed  that  the  kingdom  was  at  that  time  full 
of  indigent  gontiy,  chiefly  younger  brothers,  who,  havii^  at 
present,  by  £e  late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languish- 
ing state  of  commerce,  no  prospect  of  a  livelihood  suitable  to 
their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any  desperate 
enterprise.*  But  in  order  to  inspire  life  and  courage  into  all 
these  maleccmtents,  it  was  requisite  that  some  great  nobleman 
should  put  himself  at  their  head ;  and  no  one  appeared  to 
Rodolphi,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Roes,  who  entered  into  all 
these  ictn^es,  so  proper,  both  on  account  of  his  power  and 
nis  popi^lanty,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  nobleman,  when  released  from  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  bad  given  hia  promise,  that  he  would  drop  all  intei^ 
eourse  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  t  but  finding  that  he  had  lost, 
afcnd,  as  he  teared,  beyond  recoveiy,  the  confidence  and  favor 
t»f  Elizabeth,  and  being  still  in  some  degree  restrained  from 
iiis  liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by  impatience  and  despair,  to 
violate  his  word,  and  to  open  anew  his  correspondence  with 
the  captive  prince9S.|  A  promise  of  marriage  was  renewed 
between  them ;  the  duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  inter* 
ests ;  and  as  his  remorses  gradually  diminished  in  the  course 
of  these  transactiona,  he  was  pnshed'  to  give  his  consent  to 
enterprises  still  more  criminal.  Rodolphi^s  plan  was,  that 
the  duke  of  Alva  sAK>uld,  on  some  other  pretence,  assemble  a 
great  quantity  of  shipping  in  the  Low  Countries ;  should  trans- 
port a  body  of  six  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  into 
£3ngland ;  should  land  them  at  Harwich,  where  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  to  join  them  widi  all  his  friends ;  should  thence 
march  directly  to  London,  and  oblige  the  queen  to  submit  to 
whatever  terms  the  conspirators  should  please  to  impose  upon 
her.^  Norfolk  expressed  his  assent  to  this  plan ;  and  three 
letters,  in  consequence  ot  it,  were  written  in  his  name  by 
Rodolphi ;  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the  pope,  and  a  third  to 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  the  duke,  apprehensive  of  the  danger, 
refused  to  sign  them.||  He  onfy  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor a  servant  and  confidante  named  Barker,  urn  well  to  notify 
his  concurrence  in  the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  these  letters ;  and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of 
eredence  ftom  the  ambassador,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
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Bmawls  and  to.Bome.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  em- 
biaced  the  acheme  with  alacrity :  Bodolphi  informed  Ncnrfblk 
of  their  intentions ;  *  and  eveiy  thing  seemed  to  ooncur  ia 
forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  these  criminal  enterpiises,  had 
never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  hws  country, 
and  his  religion  ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the  plan  both  of  an 
bvasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  still  flattered  himself,  that  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions  would  justify  the  violence  of  his 
measures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  cooseia 
to  his  marriage,  he  could  not  justly  reproach  himself  as  a  reh^ 
and  a  traitor.t  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  considering  the 
queen's  vigpr  and  spirit,  the  scheme,  if  successful,  must  finally 
have  ended  in  dethroning  her ;  and  her  authority  was  here 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger. 

The  conspiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Secretary  Cecil,  who  now  bore  the 
title  of  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  another  attempt  of  Nor* 
folk's  that  they  first  obtained  a  hint,  which,  being  diligently 
traced,  led  at  last  to  a  full  discovery.  Mary  had  intended  to 
send  a  sum  of  money  to  Lord  Herreis  and  her  partisans  in 
Scotland ;  and  Norfolk  undertook  to  have  it  delivered  to  Ban- 
nister, a  servant  of  his,  at  that  time  in  the  north,  who  was  to 
find  some  expedient  for  conveying  it  to  Lord  Herr^J  He 
intrusted  the  money  to  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  aecvet, 
and  told  him,  that  the  bag  contained  a  sum  of  money  in  silver, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannister  with  a  letter :  but  the 
servant,  conjecturing  from  the  weight  and  size  of  the  bag  that 
it  was  full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh ;  who  imme- 
diately ordered  Bannister,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the  duke's 
secretary,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  to  undergo  a  aevere 
examination.  Torture  made  them  confess  the  whole  truth ; 
and  as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  bum  all  papers,  had  care- 
fully kept  tb^m  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the  duke^s 
chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  house,  full  evidence  now 
appeared  agpiinst  his  master.^  Norfolk  lumself,  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  made  by  his  servants,  was 
brought  before  the  council ;  and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for 
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Us  guOt  hy  a  fiill  confeasioD,  he  peisisted  in  denying  evarjr 
ciiroe  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  queen  always 
declared,  that  if  he  had  given  her  this  proof  of  his  sincere 
repentance,  she  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former  offences  ;* 
but  finding  him  obstinate,  she  committed  him  to  the  Tower 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial.  The  bishop  of 
Boss  had,  on  some  suspicion,  been  committed  to  custody 
before  the  discovery  of  Norfolk^s  guilt ;  and  every.expedient 
was  employed  to  make  him  reveal  bis  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
He  at  first  insisled  on  his  privilege  :  but  he  was  told,  that  aa 
his  mistress  was  no  longer  a  sovereign,  410  would  not  her 
regarded  as  an  ambassador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character 
were  allowed,  it  did  not  warrant  him  in  conspiring  against  the 
sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resided.!  As  he  still  refused  to 
answer  interrogatories,  he  was  informed  of  the  confession 
made  by  Norfolk's  servants ;  aAer  which  he  no  longer  scrupled 
to  make  a  full  discovery ;  and  his  evidence  put  the  guilt  of 
that  nobleman  beyond  all  question.  [1572.]  A  jury  of 
tw6nty-five  peers  unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him. 
The  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  to  the  strict  rules 
observed  at  present  in  these  matters ;  except  that  the  witnesses 
gave  not  their  evidence  in  court,  and  were  not  confronted  with 
the  prisoner ;  a  laudable  practice,  which  was  not  at  that  time 
observed  in  trials  for  high  treason. 

The  queen  still  hesitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execution ; 
whether  that  she  was  really  moved  by  friendship  and  compas- 
sion towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or  that,  afiecting 
the  praise  of  clemency,  she  only  put  on  the  appearance  of 
these  sentiments.  Twice  she  signed  a  warrant  for  his  execu« 
tion,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  sentence ;  |  and  though  her 
ministers  and  counsellors  pushed  her  to  rigor,  she  still  appeared 
irresolute  and  undetermined.  After  four  months'  hesitation, 
a  parliament  was  assembled ;  and  the  commons  addressed  her 
in  strong  terms  for  the  execution  of  the  duke ;  a  sanction 
which,  when  added  to  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his 
guilt,  would,  she  thought,  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  alf  mankind, 
ber  severity  scainst  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  calm- 
ness aod  conAancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any 
disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen's  authority,  he  acknowi* 
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edged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  euftfed.*  Tfatf 
we  may  relate  together  affeirs  of  a  similar  nature,  we  ahaU 
mention,  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  being  delivered  up 
to  the  queen  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  also,  a  few  naonths 
aAer,  brought  to  the  soaflbkl  for  his  rebellion. 

'  The  queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occasion  or  the  cause  of 
all  these  disturbances  ;  but  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess, 
and  migh%  reasonably,  from  the  harsh  treatment  which  she 
had  met  with,  think  herself  entitled  to  use  any  expedient  for 
her  relief,  Elizabeth  durst  not,  as  yet,  form  any  lesdution  of 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  her.  She  only  sent  Loid 
Delawar,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  expostulate  with  her,  and  to  demand  satisftkctioii 
for  all  those  parts  of  her  conduct,  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  her  life,  had  given  displeasure  to  Etizabedi :  her  assuming 
the  arms  of  England,  refusinf  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edm- 
burgh,  intending  to  marry  Norrolk  without  the  queen's  coosent, 
concurring  in  the  northern  rebeUion,t  pmctising  with  Rodolpbi 
to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  Englanfl,( 
procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  and  allowing 
her  friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  tide  of  queen  of  EngkuML 
Maiy  justified  herself  f^m  the  several  articles  of  the  chafge, 
either  by  denying  the  facts  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  others.^  But  the  queen  ^nsis  Httle  aatisfiMl  with 
her  apology ;  and  the  parliament  was  so  enraged  against  her, 
that  the  commons  made  a  direct  application  for  her  immediats 
trial  and  execution.  They  employed  some  topics  derived 
from  practice,  and  reason,  and  the  laws  of  nations ;  hut  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  passages  and  examples  from  the  CM 
Testament, 1 1  which,  if  considered  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct, 
(an  intention  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,)  would  lead 
to  consequences  destructive  of  all  principles  of  humanity  and 
morality.  Matters*  were  here  carried  furdier  than  Elisabeth 
intended  ;  and  that  princess,  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  the 
dnposition  of  the  nation,  sent  to  the  house  her  express  com* 
mands  not  to  deal  any  further  at  present  with  the  afikir  of  the 
Scottish  queen.^  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  that  dis 
puritanical  interest  prevaileid  in  the  house,  thui  tik  intempemts 
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Dte  of  authorities  derr0ftd  fkmi  Seii|>ttd«,  especially  from  llie 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  queen  was  so  little  a  lover  of  that 
sect,  that  she  was  not  likely  to  make  any  concession  merely 
in  deference  to  their  solicitation.  She  showed,  this  sesnon^ 
her  disapprobation  of  their  schemes  in  another  remarkable 
instance.  The  commons  had  passed  two  MHs  for  regulating 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies ;  hut  she  sent  them  a  like  imperious 
message  with  her  former  ones ;  and  by  the  terror  of  her  pre* 
ro^tive,  ^he  stopped  all  further  proceeding  in  those  matters.* 
But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  carry  matters  to  such 
extremities  against  Mary  as  were  recommended  by  the  par> 
liament,  she  was  alarmed  at  the  great  interest  and  the  resd^aa 
spirit  of  that  princess,  as  well  as  her  close  connections  with 
Spfun ;  imd  she  thought  it  necessary  both  to  increase  the  rioor 
and  strictijess  of  her  confinement,  and  to  follow  maxims  dif- 
ferent from  those  whidi  she  had  hitherto  pursued  in  her 
management  of  Scodand.t  That  kincdom  remained  still  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Ossde  of  Edtnburghr  ^sommanded 
by  Kirfcaldy  df  Grange,  had  deolttred  for  Mfuy ;  and  the  lords 
(^  that  party,  encoum^^d  by  his  countaniLnce,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  carried  ^n  a  viy>rous  war  against 
the  regent.  By  a  sudden  and  wnexpected  mroad,  they  selized 
that  nobleman  at  Stirlinff ;  fiut  finding  that  his  friends,  sallying 
from  the  casde,  were  4£ely  to  rescue  him,  they  instantly  put 
him  to  death.  The  eari  of  Marre  was  chosen  regent  in  his 
room,  and  found  the  same  difficulties  in  the  government  of 
that  divided  county.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the 
mediation  oflered  by  the  Fronch  and  English  -ambassadors ; 
and  to  conclude,  on  equal  terms,  a  truce  with  the  queen's 
party.^  He  was  a  man  of  free  and  generous  spirit,  and 
sconi^  to  submit  to  any  dependence  on  England ;  aiMl  for 
this  reason  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  con- 
nections with  Fmnce,  yielded  with  less  reluctance  to  the 
solicitations  of  that  court,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of 
neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  allowed  matters  to  remain 
on  a  balance  in  Scotland.^  But  affiurs  soon  after  took  a 
new  turn:  Marre  died  of  melancholy,  with  which  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  afieeted  him:  Morton  was 
chosen  rogent;  and  as  this  nobleman  had  secretly  taken  all 
his  measures  with  Elizabeth,  who  no  longer  relied  on  the 
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friendship  of  the  French  court,  she  mmAwd  to  eaeh  benelf 
more  efiectually  for  the  suppoort  of  the  party  which  efae  hsd 
always  favored.  She  sent  Sir  Heniy  Killegrew  ambaasador 
to  Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  partisans  so  discouraged  by 
the  discovery  and  puiushment  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  that 
they  were  glad  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  accept 
of  an  indemnity  for  all  past  offences.*  The  duke  of  Chatd- 
rault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the  most  consideTable  of 
Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their  arms  on  these  conditioos. 
The  garrison  alone  of  the  Castle  oi  Edinbui^h  continued 
refractory.  Kirkaldy's  fortunes  were  desperate  f  and  be  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  assistance  from  the 
kings  of  Franco  and  Spain,  who  encouraged  his  obstinacy,  in 
the  view  of  being  able,  from  that  quarter,  to  give  disturbance 
to  England.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  with  the  danger;  she 
no  more  apprehended  making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen 
of  Scoto^  who,  she  found,  would  not  any  l<mger  be  amused 
by  her  artifices ;  she  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton ;  and 
she  saw,  that  by  the  submission  of  all  tiie  considerable  nobility, 
the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  be  an  easy,  as  well  as  a 
most  important  undertakiog.  She  ordered,  therefore.  Six 
William  Drury,  governor  of  Berwick,  to  march  with  some 
troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh,  «<id  to  besiege  the  castlct 
The  garrison  surrendered  at  discreiioQ:  Kirkaldy  was  de* 
livered  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;  Secretary  Lidingtoa,  who 
had  takdn  part  with  him,  died,  soon  after,  a  voluntary  death, 
as  is  supposed  ;  and  Scotland  submitting  entirely  to  the  re- 
gent, gave  not,  during  a  long  tirne^  any  further  inquietude  to 
Elizabeth. 

The  events  which  happened  in  France  were  not  so  agree 
able  to  the  queen's  interests  and  inclinations.  The  fallacious 
pacifications,  which  had  been  so  oAen  made  with  the  Hugo- 
nets,  gave  them  reason  to  suspect  the  present  intentions  of  the 
court ;  and  after  all  the  other  leaders  of  that  party  were  de* 
ceived  into  a  dangerous  credulity,  the  sagacious  admiral  stiU 
remained  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  his  suspicions  were  at 
last  overcome,  partly  by  the  profound  dissimulation  of  Charles, 
partly  by  his  own  earnest  desire  to  end  the  miseries  of  France, 
and  return  again  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  towards 
his  prince  and  country.  He  considered,  besides,  that  as  the 
^— — ^  -  ■-  -        .  11 
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Ibrmar  Tiokiit  cooduet  of  the  eoart  had  6t«r  met  with  sook 
fatal  succesB,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  a  prince,  who  had  newly 
come  to  yean  of  discretion,  and  appeared  not  to  be  rivetted 
in  any  dangerous  animosities  or  prejudices,  would  be  induced 
to  govern  himself  by  more  moderate  maxims.  And  as  Charles 
was  young,  was  of  a  passionate,  hasty  temper,  and  addicted  to 
pleasure,*  such  deep  perfidy  seemed  either  remote  from  his 
character,  or  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  be  so  uniformly 
supported  by  him.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  ad- 
miral, the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  Hugonots,  begftn 
to  repose  themselves  in  full  security,  and  gave  credit  to  the 
treacherous  caresses  and  professions  of  the  French  court 
£lizabeth  herself,  notwithstanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration,  entertained  not  the  least  distrust  of  Charleses  sin- 
cserity ;  and  being  pleased  to  find  her  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Guise  removed  from  all  authority,  and  to  observe  an  ani« 
mosity  every  day  growing  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarehs,  she  concluded  a  defensive  league  with  the  fonner,f 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible  barrier  to  her 
throne.  Walsingham,  her  ambassador,  sent  her  over,  by 
every  courier,  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  honor,  and 
plain  dealing,  and  fidelity  of  that  perfidious  prince.       ^^ 

The  better  to  blind  the  jealous  Hugonots,  and  draw  their 
leaders  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  Charles  ofiered  his 
sister,  Blargaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Navarre ;  and 
the  admiral,  with  all  the  considerable  nobility  of  tKe  party^ 
had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  ihe  celebration  of  these 
nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally,  if  not  coippose 
the  difierences,  at  least  appease  the  bloody  animosity  of  the 
two  religions.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by  ordera 
from  the  court ;  the  admiral  was  dangerously  wounded  by  an 
assassin :  yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dissimulation,  was  stdl 
able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in  tbeir  security ;  till,  on  the  even- 
ing of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  afier  the  marriage,  tne 
■ignal  was  given  for  a  general  massacre  of  those  religionists, 
and  the  king  himself  in  person  led  the  way  to  these  assassina- 
tions. The  hatred  long  entertained  by  the  Parisians  against 
the  Protestants,  made  them  second,  without  any  preparation, 
the  fury  of  the  court ;  and  persons  of  every  condition,  ai^o, 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  that  religion,  w«ra 
invdived  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.    The  admiral,  his  stm^ok* 
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law  Tetignt,  S<M%fto,  £o6he(budaiilt,  Pbrdaflloii,  Pffes,  La* 
vardia,  men  who,  during  the  liate  wars,  had  signalized  them* 
selves  by  the  most  heroic  actions,  were  miserably  butchered 
without  resistance ;  the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  witk  blood ; 
and  the  people^  more  enraged  than  satiated  with  their  cruelty, 
as  if  repining  that  death  Imd  saved  their  victims  from  further 
insult,  exercised  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the  most 
licentious  brutality.  About  five  hundred  gentlemen  and  men 
of  rank  perished  in  this  massacre  ;  and  near  ten  thousand  of 
inferior  condition^*  Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  all 
the  provinces  for  a  like  general  execution  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  many  other  cities,  the  people 
emulated  the  fury  of  the  capital.  Even  the  murder  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of  Cond6,  had  been  proposed  by 
the  duke  of  Guise ;  but  Charles,  softened  by  the  amiable 
mantlets  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  aki  these  young 
princes  might  easily  be  convetted  to  tiiie  Catholic  faith,  de* 
termined  to  spare  their  lives,  though  he  obliged  them  to  pur- 
diase  their  safety  by  a  seeming  change  of  their  religion. 

Charies,  in  order  to  cover  this  bart>arous  perfidy,  pretended 
that  a  conspiracy  of  the-  Hugonots  to  seize  his  person  had 
been  suddenly  deteeted ;  and  that  he  had  been  necessitated, 
fbr  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  severity  against  them. 
He  sent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  ambassador  in  England,  to  ask 
an  audience,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  this  account  of  ^e  late 
tcansaction.  That  minister,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the 
tfvacheiy  and  cruelty  of  his  court,  and  even  scrupled  not  to 
declate  that  he  was  now  ashamed  to  bear  tfie  name  of  French* 
man ;  t  yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  use 
of  the  apology  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  He  met 
with  that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers  which  he  knew  the 
0<xiduct  of  his  master  had  so  well  merited.  Nothing  could  be 
more  awful  and  affecting  than  the  solemnity  of  his  audience. 
A  melancholy  sorrow  sat  on  every  face :  silence,  as  in  the 
dead  »f  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal 
apartment :  the  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
were  ranged  on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  withou* 
ailhrding  him  one  salute  or  fav6rable  look,  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  queen  herself.]:  That  princess  received  him  witf 
a  more  easy,  if  not  a  more  gracious  countenance ;  and  heant 
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Iw  WLpomgy^  wiflMNit  dwcov&na^  Avy  ^^Ub  wftAptdms  ct 
iadignation.  She  then  told  him,  that  though,  (m  the  first  rumor 
of  this  dreadful  intelligeDce,  she  had  been  aetoniflhed  that  so 
maay  brave  mea  and  loyal  subjects,  who  rested  secure  on  the 
iailh  of  tlieir  sovereign,  should  have  been  suddenly  butehered 
in  eo  barbarous  a  manner,  she  bad  hitherto  suspended  her 
judgment,  till  further  and  more  certain  information  should  be 
oiou^t  her :  that  the  account  which  he  had  given,  even  if 
(bunded  on  no  mistake  or  bad  informa^n,  though  it  might 
illeriate,  would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's 
^unaellors,  or  justify  the  strenge  inegularity  of  their  prooeed- 
ngs  :  that  the  same  force  whidi,  wit£>ut  resistance,  had  mas* 
Acred  so  many  defenceless  men,  could  eaeiiy  have  seented 
•heir  persons,  and  have  reserved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  pun« 
<^hment  by  a  legal  sentence,  which  would  have  distinguished 
>he  innoceoi  from  the  guilty :  that  the  admiral  in  particular, 
oeing  dangeroudy  wounded,  and  envixened  by  the  guards  of 
«he  king,  on  whose  piotection  he  seemed  entirely  to  rely,  had 
no  means  of  escape,  and  might  surely,  before  hw  death,-  have 
been  convicted  m  the  crimes  imputed  to  him :  that  it  was 
more  worthy  of  a  sovereign  to  reaerve  in  his  own  hands  the 
sword  of  justice^  than  to  commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who, 
being  the  declared  and  mortal  enenues  of  the  persona  aoeused, 
employed  it  without  mercy  and  without  distinction :,  that  if 
tbeae  sentiments  were  just,  even  supposing  the  conspiracy  of  . 
the  Protestants  to  be  real,  how  much  more  so  if  that  cnne 
was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies,  invented  fox  their  destnx> 
tion  ?  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  the  innocence  of  these  unhappy 
victims  should  aiVerwards  appear,  it  was  the  lung's  duty  to 
turn  his  vengeance  on  their  defamers,  who  had  thus  cruelly 
abused  his  confidence,  had  murdered  so  many  of  his  brave 
subjects,  and  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with 
everlasting  dishon<»  :  and  that  for  her  part,  she  should  form 
her  judgment  of  his  intentions  by  Ins  subsequent  conduct; 
and  in  the  mean  time  should  act  as  desbed  by  the  ambassador, 
and  rather  pity  than  blame  his  master  for  the  extremities  io 
which  he  had  been  carried.* 

Elizabeth  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation  in 

which  she  now  stood.    In  the  massacre  of  P^ms,  she  saw  die 

result  of  that  general  conspiracy  formed  for  the  extemnnaiioo 

of  the  Protestants  ;  and  she  knew  that  she  herself,  as  the  bead 
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and  proteetreflB  of  the  new  reHgtcm,  was  earfwsed  to  the  atmoM 
fufy  and  resentment  of  the  Catholics.  The  violence  and  cni- 
elt}'  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch 
of  the  same  conspiracy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two 
princes  nearly  allied  in  perfidy  and  barbarity,  as  well  as  in 
bigotry,  had  now  laid  aside  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had 
avowed  the  most  entire  friendship,*  she  had  reason,  as  soon 
as  they  had  appeased  their  domestic  commotions,  to  dread  the 
effects  of  their  united  counsels.  The  duke  of  Guise  also,  and 
his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deeeive  the  admiral, 
had  hitherto  kept  at  a  distance,  had  now  acquired  an  open  and 
entire  ascendant  in  the  court  of  France  ;  and  she  was  sensi- 
ble that  these  princes,  from  penonal  as  well  as  political  rea- 
sons, were  her  declared  and  implacable  enemies.  The  queen 
ci  Scots,^  their  near  relation  and  close  confederate,  was  the 
pretender  to  her  throne ;  and  though  detained  in  custody,  was 
actuated  by  a  restless  spirit,  and,  besides  her  foreign  allies, 
possessed  numerous  and  zealous  partisans  in  the  lieart  of  the 
kingdom.  For  these  reasons  Elizabeth  thought  it  more  pru« 
dent  not  to  reject  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch,  but 
still  to  listen  to  the  professions  of  friendship  which  he  made  her. 
She  allowed  even  the  negotiations  to  be  renewed  for  her  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Alengon,  Charles's  third  brother :  t 
those  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  already  been  broken  off. 
She  sent  the  earl  of  Worcester  to  assist  in  her  name  at  the 
baptism  of  a  young  princess,  born  to  Charles ;  but  before  she 
agreed  to  ^ve  him  this  last  mark  of  condescension,  she  thought 
it  becoming  her  dignity  to  renew  her  expressions  of  blame, 
and  even  of  detestation,  against  the  cruelties  exercised  on  his 
Protestant  subject8.|  Meanwhile,  she  prepared  herself  for 
that  attack  which  seemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  eombincd 
power  and  violence  of  the  Romanists :  she  fortified  Ports- 
mouth, put  her  fleet  i.i  order,  exercised  her  militia,  cultivated 
popularity  with  her  subjects,  acted  with  vigor  for  the  further 
reduction  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to  the  young  king,  and 
renewed  her  alliance  with  the  German  princes,  who  were  no 
ess  alarmed  than  herself  at  these  treacherous  and  sanguinary 
measures,  so  universally  embraced  by  the  CatholKs. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautiously  avoided  coming  to  extrem- 
ities with  Charles,  the  greatest  security  that  she  possessed 
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■gnnst  hit  violence  was  deriTed  fiom  tbe  difficulties  whieh 
the  obetioate  reflistance  of  tbe  Hugonots  still  created  to  him.' 
Such  of  that  sect  as  lived  oear  the  frontiers,  immediately,  on 
the  6Tst  news  of  the  massacros,  fled  into  England,  Germany^ 
or  Switzerland ;  [1573.]  where  they  excited  the  compassion 
and  indignation  of  tbe  Protestants,  and  prepared  themselves, 
with  iDcueased  forces  and  redoubled  zeal,  to  return  into  France 
add  avenoe  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  their  brethren.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  took  shelter  in  the 
nearest  garrisons  occupied  by  the  Hugonots ;  and  finding  that 
they  could  repose  no  faith  in  capitulations,  and  expect  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  sect  which  Charles  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to 
exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  on 
foot,  and  possessed,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  above 
a  hundred  cities,  casdes,  or  fortresses ;  *  nor  could  that  prince 
deem  himself  secure  from  the  invasion  threatened  him  by  all 
the  other  Protestants  in  .Europe.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment,  that  they 
offered  to  levy  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  to  transport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain 
them  six  months  at  their  own  charge :  but  Elizabeth,  who  was 
cautious  in  her  measures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  further 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions  by  these  dangerous  era* 
■ades,  refused  her  consent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her 
aubjects.t  The  German  princes,  less  political,  or  more  secure 
from  the  resentment  of  France,  forwarded  the  levies  made  by 
the  Protestants ;  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  having  es- 
caped from  court,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  these  troops,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Alen9on,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  family  of  Montmorency,  and  many  con* 
■iderable  men  even  among  the  Catholics,  displeased,  either  on 
a  private  or  public  account,  with  the  measures  of  the  court, 
favored  the  progress  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  every  thing  re* 
lapsed  Into  confusion.  ^The  king,  instead  of  repenting  his 
violent  counsels,  which  nad  brought  matters  to  such  extremi* 
ties,  called  aloud  for  new  violences  ;  t  [1574.]  nor  could  even 
the  mortal  distemper,  under  which  he  labored,  modeiaie  tbe 
rage  and  animosity  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  du^d  with- 
out male  issue,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  yeara ;  a  prince 
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whofid  character,  containing  that  unusual  mixture  of  dunimo- 
lation  and  ferocity,  of  quick  resentment  and  unrelentmg  ven* 
geance,  executed  the  greatest  mischiefs,  and  ^reatened  stil] 
worse,  both  to  his  native  country  and  to  all  Europe. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  some  time  before  bees 
elected  king  of  Poland,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  brother's  death, 
than  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  France  ; 
and  found  the  kingdom  not  only  involved  in  the  greatest  present 
disorders,  but  exposed  to  infirmities  for  whvch  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  any  suitable  remedy.  [1576.]  The  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  two  theological  factions,  furious  from 
their  zeal,  and  mutually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they 
had  committed  or  suffered ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated 
and  moderation  banished,  it  seemed  impracticable  to  find  any 
terms  of  composition  between  them.  Each  party  had  devoted 
itself  to  leaders  whose  commands  had  more  authority  than  the 
will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  even  the  Catholics,  to  whom  the 
king  was  attached,  were  entirely  conducted  by  the  counsels  of 
Guise  and  his  family.  The  religious  connections  had,  on  both 
sides,  superseded  the  civil ;  or  rather,  (for  men  will  always  be 
guided  by  present  interest,)  two  empires  being  secretly  formed 
in  the  kingdom,  every  individual  was  enga^  by  new  views 
of  interest  to  follow  those  leaders  to  whom,  during  the  course 
of  past  convulsions,  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  honors  and 
preferment 

Henry,  observing  the  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had  laid  a 
scheme  for  restoring  his  own  authority,  by  acting  as  umpirs 
between  the  parties,  by  moderating  their  differences,  and  by 
reducing  both  to  a  dependence  upon  himself.  He  possessed 
all  the  talents  of  dissimulation  requisite  for  the  execution  of 
this  delicate  plan ;  but  being  deficient  in  vigor,  application,  and 
sound  judgment,  instead  of  acquiring  a  superiority  over  both 
factions,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  both,  euid  taught  the  partisans 
of  each  to  adhere  still  more  closely  to  their  particular  leaders, 
whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  si||^re  in  the  cause  which 
they  espoused.  [1576.]  The  Hugonots  were  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  a  German  army  under  the  prince  of  Conda 
and  Prince  Casimir ;  but  much  more  by  the  credit  and  personal 
virtues  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who,  having  fled  from  court, 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  formidable  party* 
Henry,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan,  entered  intoia  composition 
with  them ;  and  being  desirous  of  preserving  a  balance  between 
ihe  sects,  he  granted  them  oeace  on  t}«  most  advaatageom 


oonfitjobs.  This  was  the  fifth  genenJ  peace  ntade  wMi  tfaei 
Hugonots  ;  but  though  it  was  no  more  sincere  on  the  part  of 
the  court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the  highest  disgust 
to  the  Catholics ;  imd  afibrded  the  duke  of  Ghiise  the  desired 
pretence  of  declaiming  against  the  measures,  and  maxims,  and 
conduct  of  the  king. 

That  firtful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occasion  of 
reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed  and  regular  body  ;  and 
he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  famous  ^^  league,"  which, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal  authority,  aimed  at  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  Hugonots.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  France,  from  the  past  severities  and  violent  con* 
duct  of  its  princes,  that  toleration  could  no  longer  be  admitted 
and  a  concession  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  would  proba* 
bly  have  appeased  the  reformers,  excited  the  greatest  resentment 
in  the  Catholics.  [1577.1  Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force 
of  the  league  from  himself,  and  even  to  elude  its  effi>rtB  against 
the  Hugonots,  declared  himself  the  head  of  that  seditious  ccm* 
federacy,  and  took  the  field  as  leader  of  the  Romanists.  But 
his  dilatory  and  feeble  measures  betrayed  bis  reluctance  to  the 
undertaking ;  and  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  con- 
cluded a  new  peace,  which,  though  less  favorable  than  the 
former  to  the  Protestants,  gave  no  contentment  to  the  Catholics. 
Mutual  diffidence  still  prevailed  between  the  parties ;  the  king's 
moderation  was  suspicious  to  both  ;  each  faction  continued  to 
fortify  itself  against  that  breach,  which,  they  foresaw,  must 
speedily  ensue;  theological  controvert  daily  whetted  the 
animosity  of  the  sects ;  and  every  private  injury  became  tha 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel. 

[1578.]  The  king,  hoping  by  his  artifice  and  subtlety  te 
allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleasure  and  repose,  was  him- 
self caught  in  the  snare ;  and  sinking  into  a  dissolute  indo« 
ence,  wholly  lost  the  esteem,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
affectioas,  of  his  people.  Instead  of  advancing  such  men  of 
character  and  abilities  as  were  neutera  between  these  danger* 
ous  faction^,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young,  agreeable 
favorites,  who,  unable  to  prop  his  falling  authority,  leaned 
entirely  upon  it,  and  inflamed  the  general  odium  against  his . 
administration.  The  public  burdens,  increased  by  his  profuse 
liberality,  and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  disordered  kingdom, 
became  another  ground  of  complaint :  and  ^  uncontmUed 
animosity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  rendered 
Dsace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  state  of  foreign  or  even 
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domestic  hostility.  [1579.]  The  artifices  of  the  king  woie 
too  refined  to  succeed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  ;  and 
the  plain,  direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Guise  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  other,  drew 
by  degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  to  devote  themselves 
without  reserve  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  great  leaders. 

The  civil  conimotions  of  France  were  of  too  goseral  im- 
portance to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Europe ;  and  - 
EUzabeth^s  foresight  and  vigilance,  though  somewhat  restrained 
by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  secretly  some  part  in  them. 
Besides  employing  on  all  occasions  her  good  offices  in  favor 
of  the  Hugonots,  she  had  expended  no  inconsiderable  sums  in 
levying  that  army  of  Germans  which  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
Prince  Casimir  conducted  into  France ;  *  and  notwithstanding 
her  negotiations  with  the  court,  and  her  professions  of  amity, 
she  always  considered  her  own  interests  as  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  the  depression  of 
the  house  of  Guise.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had  declared 
himself  protector  of  the  league ;  had  entered  into  tlie  closest 
correspondence  with  Guise ;  and  had  employed  all  his  author- 
ity in  supporting  the  credit  of  that  factious  leader.  This 
sympathy  of  religion,  which  of  itself  begat  a  connection  of 
mterests,  was  one  considerable  inducement;  but  that  n^onaich 
had  also  in  view  the  subduing  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands ;  who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement  from 
the  French  Protestants,  would,  he  hoped,  finally  despair  of 
success,  aAer  the  entire  suppression  of  their  friends  and  con- 
federates. 

The  same  political  views  which  engaged  Elizabeth  to  sup 
port  the  Hu^nots  would  have  led  her  to  assist  the  distressed 
Protestants  m  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighty  power  of 
Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  dominions,  and  the  great 
force  which  he  maintained  in  these  mutinous  provinces,  kept 
h^r  in  awe,  and  obliged  her,  notwithstanding  all  temptatiora 
and  all  provocations,  to  preserve  some  terms  of  amity  with  that 
•  monarch.  The  Spanish  ambassador  represented  to  her,  that 
many  of  the  Flemish  exiles,  who  infested  the  seas,  *and  preyeo 
on  his  master's  subjects,  were  received  into  the  harbors  of 
England,  and  were  there  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  prizes 
and  by  these  remonstrances  the  queen  found  herself  under  f 
necessity  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  dominions 
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But  this  measure  proved  in  the  issue  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Philip.  These  desperate  exiles,  finding  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  subsistence,  were  forced  to  attemp 
the  most  perilous  enterprises ;  and  they  made  an  assault  on 
the  Brille,  a  seaport  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met  with 
success,  and  after  a  short  resistance  became  masters  of  the 
place.*  The  duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and 
stopping  those  bloody  executions  which  he  was  making  on  the 
defenceless  Flemings,  he  hastened  with  his  army  to  extinguish 
the  flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  so  well  prepared  for 
combustion,  seemed  to  menace  a  general  conflagration.  His 
fears  soon  appeared  to  be  well  grounded.  The  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Briile,  enreged  by  that  complication  of 
cnielty,  oppression,  insolence,  usurpation,  and  persecution, 
nnder  which  they  and  all  their  countrymen  labored,  flew  to 
arms ;  and  in  a  few  days  almost  all  the  whole  province  of  Hol« 
land  and  that  of  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  openly  declared  against  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  1572. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a  sovereign 

family  of  great  lustre  and  antiquity  in  Germany,  inheriting 

the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  family  in  France,  had  fixed,  his 

residence  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on  account  of  his  noble 

birth  and  immense  riches,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  merit, 

was  universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  subject  that  lived  in 

I  those  provinces.     He  had  opposed,  by  all  regular  and  dutiful 

means,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  usurpations;  and  when 

Alva  conducted  his  army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  assumed 

the  government,  this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent 

character  of  the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  court  of 

Madrid,  wisely  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 

and  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  and  dominions  in  Germany.^ 

He  was  cited  to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  was  condemnea 

in  absence,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample  poesessioA^jUl 

the  Low  Countries  were  confiscated.     In   revenge,  he  had 

levied  an  army  of  Protestants  in  the  empire,  and  had  made 

lome  attempts  to  restore  the  Flemings  to  liberty ;  but  was  still  ^ 

repulsed  with  loss  by  the  vigilance  and  military  conduct  of 

A.lva,  and  by  the  great  bravery  as  well  as  discipline  of  those 

feteran  Spaniards  who  served  under  that  general. 

The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  whioh  tha 
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prince  of  Oiaaga  had  formeriy  comoMiDded,  and  where  ha 
was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his  retreat;  and  ha 
added  conduct,  no  less  than  spirit,  to  that  obstinate  resistance 
which  was  here  made  to  the  Spanish  dominion.  By  uniting 
the  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  thai 
illustrious  commonwealth,  the  ofispring  of  industry  and  liberty, 
whose  arms  and  policy  have  long  made  so  signal  a  figure  in 
every  Uansaction  of  Europe.  He  inflamed  the  bhabitants  by 
every  motive  which  religious  zeal,  resentment,  or  love  of  free* 
dom  could  inspire.  Though  the  present  greatness  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  might  deprive  them  of  all  courage,  he 
•till  flattered  them  wi£  the  concurrence  of  the  other  prov- 
mces,  and  with  assistance  from  neighboring  states ;  and  he 
exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  liberties, 
their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmost  extremities  of  war.  From 
this  spirit  proceeded  the  desperate  defence. of  Harlem;  a 
defence  which  nothing  but  the  most  consuming  famine  could 
overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards  revenged  by  the  executioa 
of  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.*  This  extreme 
severity,  instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  Hollanders,  ani- 
mated  them  by  despair ;  and  the  vigorous  resistance  made  at 
Alcmaer,  i^iere  Alva  was  finally  repulsed,  showed  them  that 
their  insolent  enAnies  were  not  invincible.  The  duke,  finding 
at  last  the  pernicious  eflects  of  his  violent  counsels,  solicited 
to  be  recalled:  Medinaceli,  who  was  appointed  Bis. successor, 
refused  to  accept  the  government :  Requesens,  commendator 
of  Castile,  was  sent  from  Italy  to  repbice  Alva ;  and  this 
tyrant  departed  from  the  Netherlands  in  1574 ;  ]^aving  his 
name  in  execration  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  boasting  in  his 
turn,  that,  during  the  course  of  five  years,  he  had  delivered 
above  eighteen  thousand  of  ihese  rebellious  heretics  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.f 

*  Bequesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  dispositions,  could  not 
appease  the  violent  hatred  which  the  revolted  Hollanders  had 
conceived  against  the  Spanish  government ;  and  the  war  con* 
tinned  as  obetinate  as  ever.  In  the  siege  of  Leyden,  under- 
laken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  opened  the  dikes  And 
sluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  enterprise ;  and  the 
very  peasants  were  active  in  ruining  their  fields  by  an  iouoda* 
tion,  rather  than  fall  again  under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain- 
But  notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  governor  atili  pursued 
'  »  I  ■      ■ 
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ihe  wmr;  moi  the  oootest  seemed  too  unequal  betweeo  eo 
mighty  a  monafchy  and  two  small  provinces,  howeyer  fortified 
by  nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  desperate  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in 
1575,  was  resdved  to  sue  for  foreign  succor,  and  to  make 
applications  to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbors,  Henry  or 
£lizabeth.  The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the 
same  spirit  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  prevailed  among 
the  Spaniards ;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by  domestic  dissensions, 
seemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  present,  either  leisure  or  ability  to  pay 
vegard  to  foreign  interests.  But  England,  long  connected  both 
by  commeroe  and  alliance  with  the  Nedieriands,  and  now 
more  concerned  in  the  fate  o£  the  revolted  provinces  bjy 
sympathy  in  religion,  seemed  naturally  interested  in  thev 
defence;  and  as  Elizabeth  had  justly  entertained  greal 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in  perfect ' 
tranqu^ty,  hopea  were  entertained  that  her  policy,  her  ambi- 
tion, or  her  generosity,  would  engage  her  to  support  them 
under  their  present  calamities.  They  sent,  therelbre,  a  solemn 
embassy  to  London,  consisting  of  St  Aldegonde,  Douza 
Nivelle,  Bays,  and  Melaen ;  and  after  employing  the  most 
bambte  supplications  to  the  queen,  they  offered  her  the  pos- 
session and  sovereisnty  of  their  prqvinces,  if  she  would  exert 
her  power  in  their  defence. 

There  were  many  strong  motives  which  might  impel  Eliza* 
beth  to  accept  of  so  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  apprised  of  the 
inJQTies  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his  intrigues  with  the 
nudeoontonts  in  England  and  Ireland :  *  she  foresaw  the 
danger  which  she  must  incur  from  a  total  prevalence  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Low  Countries :  and  the  maritime  %ituation 
of  those  provinces,  as  well  as  their  command  over  the  gjoat 
rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumstance  to  a  nation  like  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  beginning  to  cultivate  commerce  and  naval 
power.  But  this  princess,  though  magnanimous,  had  never 
entertmned  the  ambition  of  making  conquests,  or  gaining  new 
aeqaisitions ;  and  the  whole  purpose  of  her  vigilant  and  active 
poUtics  was  to  maintain,  by  die  meet  frugal  and  cautious 
eiqpedients,  the  tranquillity  of  her  own  dominions.  An  open 
war  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  apparent  consequence 
of  het  acoepting  the  dominbn  of  these  provinces  ;  and  after 
iddng  the  inha&tants  under  her  protection,  she  could  nevw 
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afterwards  in  honor  abandon  them,  but,  howovet  deaperafta 

their,  defence  might  become,  she  must  embrace  it,  even  further 
than  her  convenience  or  interests  would  permit  For  these 
reasons,  she  refused,  in  positive  terms,  the  sovereignty  prof- 
fered  her ;  but  told  the  ambassadors,  that,  in  return  for  the 
good  will  which  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  sttites  had 
shown  her,  she  would  endeavor  to  mediate  an  agreement  for 
them,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  that  could  be  obtained.* 
She  sent  accordingly  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip-;  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  of  losing 
entirely  the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the  least 
interval  from  her  intestine  disorders,  and  find  leisure  to  offer 
her  protection  to  those  mutinous  and  discontented  provinces. 
Philip  seemed  to  take  this  remonstrance  in  good  part ;  but  no 
accord  ensued,  and  war  in  the  Netherlands  continued  with  the 
same  rage  and  violence  as  before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from  their 
present  desperate*  situation.  Requesens,  the  governor,  dying 
suddenly,  th^  Spanish  troops,  discontented  for  want  of  pay^ 
and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  authority  to  command 
them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny,  and  threw  every  thing 
into  confusion.  They  sacked  and  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Mbestricht  and  Antwerp^  and  executed  great  slaughter  on 
the  inhabitants:  they  threatened  .the  other  cities  with  a 
like  fate :  and  all  the  provinces,  excepting  lluxembonrg, 
united  for  mutual  defence  against  their  violence,  and  called 
in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Hollanders  as  their  pro- 
tectors. A  treaty,  commonly  called  the  P^ificatioa  of 
Ghent,  was  formed  by  common  agreement ;  and  the  removal 
of  forei^  troops,  with  the  restoration  of  tfieir  ancient  liberties, 
was  the  object  which  the  provinces  mutually  stipulated  to 
pursue.  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being 
appointed  governor,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg, 
that  the  states  had  so  fortified  themselves,  and  that  >tfae 
Spanish  troops  were  so  divided  by  their  situation,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  resistance  ;  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms 
required  of  him.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country; 
and  these  provinces  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  a  little  from 
tiieir  calamities. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  setde  entire  peace,  while  the  thirst 
of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
>■■'  »     '  ■'  ■       '     ■        ■■■  — — ■     I  ■  I  — — ^^ 
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iHule  the  Plemings  ware  so  stroDgly  agitated  with  TeeentiTient 
^  past,  and  fear  of  future  injuries.  The  ambition  of  Don 
John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre  for  his  military  tdents, 
engaged  lym  rather  to  inflame  than  appease  tlie  quarrel ;  and 
as  he  found  the  'states  determined  to  impose  very  strict  limita- 
tions on  his  authority,  he  broke  all  articles,  seized  Namqr,  and 
procured  the  recall  of  the  Spanish  army  from  Italy.  This 
prince,  endowed  with  a  lofty  genius,  and  elated  by  the  pros* 
perous  successes  of  his  you^,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vast 
undertakings ;  and  looking  much  beyond  the  conquetit  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  had  projected  to  espouse  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the  British 
kingdoms.*  £lizabedi  was  aware  of  his  intentions;  and 
seeing  now,  from  the  union  of  all  the  provinces,  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  their  making  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  against 
Spain,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace  the  protection  of  their 
liberties,  which  seemed  so  intimately  connected  with  her  own 
safety.  After  sending  them  a  sum  of  money,  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  she 
ooncluded  a  treaty  with  them  ;  in  which  she  stipulated  to  assist^ 
hem  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  at  the 
eharge  of  the  Flemings ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  of  the  Netheriands,  for  her  repayment  within  the 
Sar.  It  was  further  agreed,  tlmt  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
h  army  should  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  states ; 
and  nothing  be  determined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without 
previously  informing  the  queen  or  him  of  it ;  that  they  should 
enter  into  no  league  without  her  consent ;  that  if  any  discord 
arose  among  themselves,  it  should  be  referred  to  her  arbitra- 
tion ;  and.&it,  if  any  prince,  on  any  pretext,  should  attempt 
hostilities  against  her,  they  should  send  to  her  assistance  an 
army  equal  to  that  which  she  had  employed  in  their  defence. 
This  alliance  was  signed  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1578.t 

One  considerable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering  into 
trea.*y  with  the  states,  was  to  prevent  their  throwing  themselves 
into  tee  arms  of  France ;  and  she  was  desirous  to  make  the 
king  of  Spain  believe  that  it  was  her  sole  motive.  She  repre- 
sented to  him,  by  her  ambassador,  Thomas  Wilkes,  that 
hitherto  she  had  religiously  acted  the  part  of  a  good  neighbof 
and  ally ;  ha^refused  the  sovermgnty  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
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when  offered  her;  had  adyised  the  prince 'of  Oran^  1o  sao- 
mit  to  the  king ;  and  had  even  accompanied  her  counsel  witll 
menaces,  in  case  of  his  refusal.  She  persevered,  she  said,  in 
the  same  friendly  intentions ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  would 
venture  to  interpose  with  her  advice  for  the  composure  of  the 
present  differences:  let  Don  John,  whom  she  cou^d  not  bul 
regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled ;  let  some  other 
prince  more  popular  be  substituted  in  his  room  ;  let  the  Span- 
ish armies  be  withdrawn  ;  let  the  Flemings  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges ;  and  if,  afler  these  conces- 
sions, they  were  still  obstinate  not  to  return  to  their  duty,  she 
promised  to  join  her  arms  with  those  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  force  them  to  compliance.  Philip  dissemblea  his  resenl- 
ment  against  the  queen,  and  still  continued  to  supply  Don  John 
with  money  and  troops.  That  prince,  though  once  repulsed 
at  Rimenant  by  the  valor  of  Ae  English,  under  Norris,  and 
though  opposed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  states  as  by  Prince 
Casimir,  who  had  conducted  to  the  Low  Countries 'a  great 
body  of  Germans  paid  by  the  queen,  gained  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours ;  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  prosperity  by  poison,  given  him  secrcdy,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  his  ambttica* 
The  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  to  the  command  >  who,  eni^ 
ing  valor  and  clemency,  negotiation  and  military  exploits, 
made  great  progress  agidnst  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  ad- 
vanced the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts  as  well  aa 
by  his  arms. 

During  these  years,  while  Europe  waa  almost  every  wheve 
in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity; 
owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigor  of  the  queen^  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  wise  precautions  which  she  employed  in 
all  her  measures.  By  supporting  the  ze&lous  Protestants  in 
Scotland,  she  haB  twice  given  them  the  superiority  over  their 
antagonists,  had  closely  connected  their  interests  with  her  own, 
and  had  procured  herself  entire  security  from  that  quarter 
whence  the  most  dangerous  invasions  could  be  made  upon  her. 
She  saw  in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guises,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  Hugonots,  her  zeaJoos 
partisans ;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of 
their  restless  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The  bigotry  of  Philip 
gave  her  just  ground  of  anxiety;  but  the  same  bigotry  had 
h^fty  excited  the  most  obetinate  opposition  among  hie  own 
■ubjecti,  and  had  created  Mn  eneraiea  whom  his  ams  and 
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policy  were  not  like  y  soon  to  subdue.  The  queen  of  Scots,  her 
uitagonist  and  rival,  and  the  pretender  to  her  throne,  was  a  pris« 
oner  in  her  hands ;  .and,  l^  her  impatience  and  high  spirit,  had 
been  engaged  in  practiceB  which  afibrded  the  queen  a  pretence 
for  rendering  her  coniinement  nx>re  rigorous,  and  for  cutting 
oflT  her  c  jmmunicatton  with  her  partisans  in  England. 

Religion  -was  the  capital  point  on  which  depended  all  the 
political  transactions  of  that  age ;  and  the  queen^s  conduct  in 
this  particular,  making  allowance  for  the  preyailing  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  could  scaroely  be  accused  of  severity 
or  imprwlence.  She  estabiisbed  no  inquisiticm  into  men's 
bosoms  ;  she  imposed  no  oath  of  supremacy,  except  on  those 
who  received  trust  or  emolument  from  the  public ;  and  though 
the  exercise  of  every  religion  but  the  established  was  prohib- 
ited by  statute,  the  violation  of  this  law,  by  saying  mass,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament,  in  private  houses,  was  in  many 
instances  connived  at ;  *  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  ti)e  Cath- 
olics, in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  showed  little  reluctance 
against  going  to  church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of 
pi^lic  worship.  The  pope,  sensiMe  that  this  practice  would 
by  degrees  reconcile  all  his  partisans  to  the  reformed  religion, 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  bull  which  excommunicated 
the  queen,  and  freed  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  emissaries  of 
Rome,  to  render  the  iMreacb  between  the  two  religions  as 
wide  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  frequenting  of  Protestant 
churches  appear  highly  criminal  in  the  CathoIics.f  These 
practices,  with  the  ne^iellion  whi^^h  ensued,  increased  the 
vigilance  and  severity  of  the  government ;  but  the  Romanists, 
if  their  condition  were  compared  with  that  of  the  nonconform- 
ists in  other  countries,  and  with  their  own  maxims  where 
they  domineered,  could  not  justiy  complain  of  violence  or 
persecution. 

The  queen  appeared  ratlier  more  anxious  to  keep  a  strict 
hand  over  the  Puritans ;  who,  though  their  pretensions  were 
not  so  immediately  dangerous  to  her  authority,  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  a  more  unreasonable  obstinacy,  and  to  retain 
claims,  of  wbich,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastioal  matters,  it  was 
as  yet  difficult  to  discern  the  full  scope  and  intemion.  Some 
secret  attempts  of  that  sect  to  establish  a  separate  congrega 
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tiOQ  and  discipline,  had  been  carefully  repressed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reign ;  *  and  when  any  of  the  established  clergy 
discovered  a  tendency  to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal 
habits  or  ceremonies,  the  queen  had  shown  a  determined 
resolution  to  punish  them  by  fines  and  deprivation ;  f  thou(^ 
her  orders  to  that  purpose  had  been  frequently  eluded,  by  the 
secret  protection  which  these  sectaries  received  from  some  of 
her  most  considerable  courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects,  was  her  frugality,  which,  though  carried  sometimes 
to  an  extreme,  led  her  oot  to  amass  treasures,  but  only  to 
prevent  impositions  upon  her  people,  who  w^re  at  that  time 
very  little  accustomed  to  bear  the  burdens  of  government 
By  means  of  her  rigid  economy,  she  paid  all  the  debts  which 
she  found  on  the  crown,  with  their  full  interest ;  though  some 
of  these  debts  had  been  contracted  even  during  the  reign  of 
her  father.^  Some  loans,  which  she  had  exacted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her ;  a  practice  in 
that  age  somewhat  unusual ;  §  and  she  established  her  credit 
on  such  a  footing,  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  could  more 
readily  command  any  sum  which  the  public  exigencies  might 
at  any  time  require. || '  During  this  peaceable  and  uniform  gov- 
ernment, England  furnishes  few  materials  for  history  ;  and 
except  the  small  part  which  Elizabeth  took  in  foreign  transac- 
tions, there  scarcely  passed  any  occurrence  which  requires  a 
particular  detail.^ 

The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period  was  a  session  of 
parliament,  held  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1576;  where 
debates  were  started  which  may  appear  somewhat  turious 
and  singular.  Peter  Wentworth,  a  Puritan,  who  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  former  parliaments  by  his  free  and  undaunted 
spirit,  opened  this  session  with  a  premeditated  harangue,  which 
drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  house,  and  gave  great 
offence  to  the  queen  and  the  ministers.  As  it  seems  to  con- 
tain a  rude  sketch  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which  happily 
gained  afler^vards  the  ascendant  in  England,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  it.  He 
premised,  that  the  very  name  of  liberty  is  sweet ;  but  the 

•  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  842.      Strype's  Life  of  Grindo- 
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Amg  itself  is  precious  bejond  the  most  inestinHtble  treasim  t 
and  that  it  behoved  them  to  be  careibU  lest,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  sweetness  of  the  name,  they  forego  the  sub- 
stance, and  abandon  what  of  all  earthly  possessions  was  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  kingdom.  He  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
tliat  freedom  of  speech  in  that  house, — a  privilege  so  useful 
both  to  sovereign  and  subject,  —  had  been  formerly  infringed 
in  many  essential  articles,  and  was  at  present  exposed  to  the 
nrKMt  imminent  danger:  that  it  was  usual,  when  any  subject 
of  importance  was  handled,  especially  if  it  regarded  religion, 
to  surmise,  that  these  topics  were  disagreeable  to  the  queen, 
and  that  the  further  proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her 
indignation  upon  their  temerity:  that  Solomon  had  justly 
affirmed  the  king's  displeasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  death  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  ujfged  by  motives 
of  conscience  and  duty,  should  be  inclin^  to  stop  short  when< 
tiiey  found  themselves  exposed  to  so  severe  a  penalty :  that 
by  the  employing  of  this  argument,  the  house  was  incapaci- 
tated from  serving  their  country,  and  even. from  serving  the* 
queen  herself,  whose  ears,  beneged  by  pernicious  flatterem, 
were  thereby  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  most  salutary  truths : 
that  it  was  a  mockery  to  call  an  assen^ly  a  parliament,  yet 
deny  it  that  privilege  which  was  so  essential  to  its  being,  and 
without  which  it  must  degenerate  into  an  abject  school  of  ser* 
vility  and  dissimulation :  that  as  the  parliament  was  the  great 
guardian  of  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to  discbarge 
Sieir  trust,  and  to  maintain  that  authority  whence  even  kings 
themselves  derive  their  being:  that  a  king  was  constituted 
such  by  law,  and  though  he  was  not  dependent  on  man,  yet 
was  he  subordinate  to  God  and  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  their  prescriptions,  not  his  own  will,  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct :  that  even  his  commission,  as  Gkid^s  vicegerent,  enforced, 
instead  of  loosening  this  obligation ;  since  he  was  thereby 
invested  with  authority  to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  nothing  but  law  and  justice :  that  though  these  sur- 
mises of  displeasing  the  queen  by  their  proceedings,  had. 
impeached,  in  a  veiy  essential  point,  all  freedom  of  speech,-— a 
privilege  granted  them  by  a  special  law, — yet  was  there  a  mora 
express  and  md^  dangerous  invasion  made  on  their  liberties 
by  frequent  messages  from  the  throne :  that  it  had  become  a 
practice,  when  the  house  was  entering  on  any  questiiMi,  eithef 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  bring  kn  order  from  the  queen,  inhib* 
hing  them  absolutely  from  treating  of  such  matters,  and  debar 
15* 
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ring  iliMii  ftom  all  furter  diaBuaaioB  of  these  momentoam 
articles :  that  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  her  royal  protec 
tion,  had  assumed  a  deeisiTe  power  in  all  questions  of  religion 
and  required  that  every  one  should  implicitly  submit  his  faith 
to  their  arbitrary  determinations  :  that  the  lore  which  he  bore 
his  sovereign  forbade  him  to  be  silent  under  such  abuses,  or 
to  sacrifice,  on  this  important  occasion,  his  duty  to  servile  flat- 
tery and  complaisance ;  and  that,  as  no  earthly  creature  was 
eiempt  from  fault,  so  neither  was  the  queen  herself;  but,  in 
imponng  this  servitude  on  her  faithful  commons,  had  com- 
mitted a  great  and  even  dangerous  fault  against  herself  and 
die  whole  commonwealth.* 

It  is  easy  to  observe  from  this  iqpeech,  that,  in  this  dawn  of 
liberty,  the  parliamentary  style  was  still  crude  and  unformed  ; 
and  that  the  prober  decorom  of  aHacking  ministeis  and  coun- 
sellors, without  interesting  the  honor  of  the  crown,  or  men- 
tioning the  person  of  the  soverei^.  was  not  yet  entirely  estab- 
lished. The  commons  expressea.  great  displeasure  at  this 
miusual  license ;  they  sequestered  Wentworth  from  the  house, 
and  committed  him  prisoner  to  the  Serjeant  at  arms.  They 
even  ordered  him  to  be  examined  by  a  committee,  consisting 
of  all  those  members  who  were  also  members  of  the  privy 
oonncii ;  and  a  report  to  be  next  day  oonde  to  the  iiouse.  This 
committee  met  in  the  star  chamber,  and,  wearing  the  a^ect 
of  that  arbitrary  court,  summoned  Wentworth  lo  appear  before 
tfiem,  and  answer  lor  his  behavior.  But  though  the  commons 
had  discovered  so  little-  delicaey  or  precaution  hi  thus  con- 
founding their  own  authority  with  that  of  the  star  chamber, 
Wentworth  better  understood  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
refused  to  give  these  counsellors  any  account  of  his  conduct 
in  parliament,  till  he  were  satisfied  that  they  acted,  not  as 
members  of  the  privy  council,  but  as  a  committee  of  the 
hou8e.t  He  justified  his  liberty  of  speech  by  pleading  the 
rigor  and  hardship  of  the  queen^s  messages;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  committee  showed  him,  by  instances  in 
.other  leigns,  that  the  practice  of  sending  such  messages 
was  not  unprecedented,  he  would  not  agree  to  express  any 
sorrow  or  repentance.  The  issue  of  the  aflhii^was^  that  af\er 
a  month^s  confinement,  the  queen  seai  to  ^  commons. 
Informing  ^em,  that,  from  her  special  grace  and  favor,  she 
h' J  restored  him  to  his  liberty  and  to  his  place  in  the  houae.| 

•  D'Ewea,  p.  238,  237,  etc  f  D'Ew^  p.  241. 
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By  this  seemiag  lenity,  she  ipdirectly  reCam«d  the  power 
which  she  had  assumed,  of  imprisoaing  the  members  and 
obliging  them  to  answer  before  her  for  their  conduct  in  par- 
liament. And  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  endeavored  to  ma]§e  the 
Bouse  sensible  of  her  majesty's  goodness,  in  so  gently  remit- 
ting the  indignation  which  she  might  justly  conceive  at  the 
temerity  of  their  member ;  but  he  mformed  them,  that  they 
had  not  th^  liberty  of  speaking  what  and  of  whom  they 
pleased  ;  and  that  indiscreet  freedoms  used  in  that  house,  had, 
both  in  the  present  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper 
chastisement  He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abuse  fur- 
ther the  queen's  clemency,  lest  she  be  constrained,  contraiy 
to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  uDSUccessful  lenity  into  a  neces- 
sary severity,* 

The  behavior  of  the  two  houses  was,  in  every  other  respect, 
equally  tame  and  submissive.  Instead  of  a  bUl,  which  was  at 
first  introauced,t  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  they  were 
contented  to  present  a  petition  to  her  majesty  for  that  purpose ; 
and  when  she  told  them,  that  she  would  give  orders  to  her 
bishops  to  amend  all  abuses,  and,  if  they  were  negligent,  she 
would  herself,  by  her  supreme  power  and  authority  over  the 
church,  give  such  redress  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  nation, 
the  parliament  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  sovereign  and  per- 
emptory decision.| 

Though  the  commons  showed  so  little  spirit  in  opposing  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  they  maintained,  this  session,  their 
dignity  against  an  encroachn^nt  of  the  peers,  and  would  not 
agree  to  a  conference  which,  they  thought,  was  demanded 
of  them  in  an  irregular  manner.  They  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, with  all  humbleness,  (such  is  their  expression,^  the  supe 
riority  of  the  lords :  they  only  refused  to  give  that  nouse  any 
reason  for  their  proceedbgs ;  and  asserted,  that  where  they 
altered  a  bill  sent  them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  ^em  to 
desire  a  conference,  not  to  the  upper  house  to  recjuire  it.^ 

The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  two 
fiAeenths.  Mildmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  house  concerning 
the  reasonableness  of  this  giant,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
queen's  ]^t  expenses  in  supporting  the  government,  and  of 
ihe  increasing  Charges  of  the  crown,  from  the  daily  increaw 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  269.  t  D*Bwe«,'p.  252. 
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in  the  price  of  all  commoditiefl.  He  did  not,  however,  forget 
to  admonish  them,  that  they  were  to  regard  this  detail  as  the 
pure  effect  of  the  queen^s  condescension,  since  she  was  not 
bouncf  to  give  them  any  account  how  she  employed  hei 
treasure.* 

•  D'BwM^  p.  M«. 
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^  EUZABITH. 

p580.]  The  greatest  and  most  absolute  security  that 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign,  never  exempted 
her  from  vigilance  and  attention ;  but  the  scene  began  now  to 
be  more  overcast,  and  dangers  gradually  multiplied  on  her 
from  more  than  one  quarter. 

The  earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scotland  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  queen,  and  had  also  restored  domestic  tran* 

Suiltity  to  lAiBi  kingdom ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
le  factitious  and  legal  authority  of  a  regent  would  long  main- 
tain itself  in  a  country  unacquainted  with  law  and  order; 
where  even  the  natural  dominion  of  hereditary  princes  so  often 
met  with  opposition  and  control.  The  nobility  began  anew 
to  break  into  factioi^ ;  the  people  were  disgusted  with  some 
instances  of  Morton^s  avarice ;  and  the  clergy,  who  complained 
of  further  encroachments  on  Iheir  narrow  revenue,  joined  and 
increased  the  discontent  of  the  o^er  orders.  The  regent  was 
sensible  of  his  dangerous  situation ;  and  having  dropped  some 
peevish  expressions,  as  if  he  were  willing  or  desirous  to  resign, 
the  noblemen  of  the  opposite  party,  favorites  of  the  young  king, 
laid- hold  of  this  concession,  and  required  that  demission  which 
he  seemed  so  frankly  to  offer  them.  James  was  at  this  time 
but  eleven  years  of  age ;  yet  Morton,  having  secured  himself, 
as  he  imagined,  by  a  general  pardon,  resigned  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  pretended  to  conduct  in  his 
own  name  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent 
retired  from  the  government,  and  seemed  to  employ  himself 
entirely  in  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs ;  but  either  tired 
with  this  tranquillity,  which  appeared  insipid  after  the  agita* 
tions  of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time  to  throw  off  dissimula* 
tion,  he  came  again  to  court,  acquired  an  ascendant  in  the 
eo'jncil,  and  though  he  resumed  not  the  title  of  regent,  gov* 
emed  with  the  same  authority  as  before.  The  opposite  party, 
after  holding  separate  conventions,  took  to  arms,  on  pretence 
of  delivering  their  prince  from  captivity,  and  restoring  him  to 
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the  free  exercise  of  his  government :  Queen  Elizabeth  inter- 
posed by  her  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated  ao 
agreement  between  the  factions :  Morton  kept  possession  of 
the  government ;  but  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  vigilant, 
and  his  authority  seemed  to  become  every  day  more  pre* 
carious. 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  house  of  Lenox,  cousin  • 
german  to  the  king^s  father,  had  been  bom  and  educated  in 
France ;  and  being  a  young  man  of  good  address  and  a  sweet 
disposition,  be  appeared  to  the  duke  of  Guise  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  detaching  James  from  the  EngHsh  interest,  and  cod» 
necting  him  with  his  0H>ther  and  her  relations.  He  no  sooner 
appeared  at  Stirling,  Mrhere  James  resided,  than  he  acquired 
the  affections  of  the  young  monarch ;  and  joining  his  interests 
with  those  of  James  Stuart,  of  the  house*  of  Ochiltree,  a  man 
of  profligate  manners,  who  had  acquired  the  king^s  favor,  ho 
employed  himself,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and  amuse- 
ment, in  instilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the  prince  new 
sentiments  of  politics  and  government.  He  represented  to 
him  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  Mary  in  her  depo- 
sition, and  made  him  entertain  thoughts  either  of  resigning 
the  crown  into  her  handa,  or  of  associating  her  with  him  in  the 
administration.*  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which 
might  ensue  from  the  prevalence  of  this  interest  in  Scotland, 
sent  anew  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stirling;  and  accusing 
D^Aubigney,  now  created  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to 
the  French,  warned  James  against  entertaining  such  suspicious 
tod  dangerous  connectionB.t  The  king  excused  himself  by 
Sir  Alexander  Hume,  his  ambassador;  and  Lenox,  finding 
that  the  queen  had  openly  declared  against  him,  was  further 
conflrnted  in  his  intention  of  overturning  the  English  interest, 
and  particularly  of  ruinipg  Morton,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  it  That  nobleman  was  arrested  in  council,  accused 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  king^s  murder,  committed  to 
prison,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor* 
He  confessed  that  Bothwell  bad  communicated  to  him  the 
design,  had  pleaded  Mary^s  consent,  and  had  desired  his 
concurrence ;  but  he  denied  that  he  himself  had  ever  ex« 
pressed  any  approbation  of  the  crime  ;  and  in  excuse  for  hia 
eoncealing  it,  be  alleged  the  danger  of  revealing  the  secret^ 

•  DiggM.  P-  412.  4aa.    MslviU  p.  130» 
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•ilMer  to  Heniy,  who  bad  no  r^flolution  nor  constanqr,  or  tQ 
Maryj  who  appeared  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder.* 
Sir  Thomas  Bandolph  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in 
favor  of  Morton;  and  that  ambassador,  not  content  with  dis- 
charging this  duty  of  his  function,  engaged,  by  his  persuasion, 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Montrose,  Angus,  Marre,  and  Glencaime, 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  protecting,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  The  more  to  overawe  that 
nobleman^s  enemies,  Elizabeth  ordered  forces  to  be  assembled 
on  the  borders  of  England  ;  but  this  expedient  served  only  to 
hasten  his  sentence  and  execution.t  Morton  died  with  that 
constancy  and  resolution  which  had  attended  him  through  all 
the  various  events  of  hi^  life  ;  and  led  a  reputation  which  was 
less  disputed  with  regard  to  abilities  than  probity  and  virtue. 
But  this  conclusion  of  the  scene  happened  not  till  the  subse- 
quent year. 

Elizabeth  was,  during  this  period,  extremely  anxious  on 
account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotland ;  both  because  that 
country  alone,  not  being  separated  from  England  by  sea,  and 
bordering  on  all  the  Catholic  and  malecontent  counties,  afforded 
her  enemies  a  safe  and  easy  method  of  attacking  her ;  and 
because  she  was  sensible  that  Mary,  thinldng  herself  aban- 
doned by  the  French  monarch,  hsid  been  engaged  by  the 
Guises  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip, 
who,  though  he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen,  was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  commit- 
ted and  sufiered,  more  exasperated  agiednst  her.  That  he 
might  retdliate  the  assistance  which  she  gave  to  his  rebels  in 
the  Low  Countries,  he  had  sent,  under  the  name  of  the  pope,$ 
a  body  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ireland ; 
where  the  inhabitants,  always  turbulent,  and  discontented  with 
the  English  government,  were  now  more  alienated  by  religious 
prejudices,  and  were  ready  to  join  every  invader.  The 
Spanish  general,  San  Josepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry ;  and 
being  there  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  president  of 
Munster,  who  was  soon  after  joined  by  Lord  Gray,  the  deputy, 
be  made  a  weak  and  cowardly  defence.  After  some  assaults, 
feebly  sustained,  he  surrendered  *at  discretion;  an()  Gray, 
who  commanded  but  a  small  force,  finding  himself  encum- 

•  Spotswood,  p.  814*    Czawfind,  p.  388.    Hoyse's  Memoin,  p.  64 
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bered  with  so  many  prisonera,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and 
ttalians  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  and  hanged  about  fifteen 
^ndred  of  the  Irish ;  a  cruelty  which  gave  great  displeasure 
o  Elizabeth  • 

When  the  English  ambasmdor  made  complaints  of  this 
nvasion,  he  was  answered  by  like  complaints  of  the  piracies 
committed  by  Francis  Drake,  a  bold  seaman,  who  had  as- 
laulted  the  Spaniards  in  the  place  where  they  deemed  them- 
lelves  most  secure  —  in  the  new  world.  This  man,  sprung 
from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon,  having  acquired 
considerable  riches  by  depredTations  made  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  having  there  gotten  a  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  so  stimulated  b^  ambition  and  avarice,  that  he  scrupled 
not  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  a  new  adventure  through 
those  seas,  so  much  unknown  at  that  time  to  all  the  European 
nations.t  By  means  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  vice- 
chamberlain,  a  great  iavorite  of  the  queen^s,  he  obtained  her 
consent  and  approbation ;  and  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in 
1577,  with  four  sfiips  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  able  sailors.!  ^^  passed  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  and  attacking  the 
Spaniards,  who  expected  no  enemy  in  those  quarters,  he  took 
many  rich  prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty  which 
he  luid  acquired.  Apprehensive  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  took  the  same  way  homewards  by  which  he 
had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
passage  by  the  north  of  California ;  and  failing  in  that  enter- 
prise, he  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  safely  this 
year,  by  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  sailed  round  the  globe  ;  and  the  first  commander-in- 
chief;  for  Magellan,  whose  ship  executed  the  same  adventure, 
died  in  his  passage.  His  name  became  celebrated  on  account 
of  so  bold  and  fortunate  an  attempt ;  but  many,  apprehending 
the  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
queen,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  disavow  the  enter- 
prise, to  punish  Drake,  and  to  restore  the  treasure.  But 
Elizabeth,  who  admired  valor,  and  who  was  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  booty,  detentnifted  to  countenance 
that  gallant  sailor :  she  conferred  on  hifti  the  honor  of  knight- 
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hocMl,  and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from  him  at  Septford,  on 
'  board  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a  voyage. 
When  Philip^s  ambassador,  Mendoza,  exclaimed  against 
Drake^s  piracies,  she  told  him,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arro- 
gating a  right  to  the  whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence 
fdl  other  European  nations  who  should  sail  thither,  even  with 
a  view  of  exercising  the  most  lawful  commerce,  naturally 
tempted  others  to  make  a  violent  irruption  into  those  coun- 
tries.* To  pacify,  however,  the  Catholic  monarch,  she  caused 
part  of  the  booty  to  be  restored  to  Pedro  Sebura,  a  Spaniard, 
who  pretended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants  whom  Drake 
had  spoiled.  Having  learned  afterwards  that  Philip  had  seized 
ife  money,  and  had  employed  part  of  it  against  herself  io 
Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the  pay  of  the  prince  of  Parma's  troops, 
«be  determined  to  make  no  more  restitutions. 

[1581.^  There  was  another  cause  which  induced  the  queen 
vo  take  this  resolution :  she  was  in  such  want  of  money,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  assemble  a  parliament ;  a  measure  which,  as 
she  herself  openly  declared,  she  never  embraced  except  when 
constrained  b^  the  necessity  of  her  afiairs.  The  parliament, 
besides  granting  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths, 
enacted  some  statutes  for  the  security  of  her  government, 
chiefly  against  the  attempts  of  the  Catholics.  Whoever  in  any 
way  reconciled  any  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  him- 
self reconciled,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  to  say 
mass  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks ;  the  bein^  present  yns  pun- 
ishable by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
marks :  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  was  imposed  on 
eyery  one  who  continued,  during  that  time,  absent  from 
church.t  To  utter  slanderous  or  seditious  words  against  the 
queen  was  punishable,  for  the  first  offence,  with  the  pillory 
and  loss  of  ears ;  the  second  offence  was  declared  felony ;  the 
writing  or  printing  of  such  words  was  felony,  even  on  the  first 
offence.^  The  Puritans  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  further 
applications  made  for  reformation  in  religion  :$  and  Paul 
Wentworth,  brother  to  the  member  of  that  name  who  had  dis- 
tbguished  himself  in  the  preceding  Session,  moved,  that  th^ 
commons,  from  their  own  authority,  should  appoint  a  gencnd 
&8t  and  prayers ;  a  motion  to  which  the  house  unwarily 
assented.    For  this  presumption  they  were  severely  repri^ 
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manded  by  ft  message  from  the  queen,  as  oncToaching  on  thor 
royal  prerogative  and  supremacy ;  and  they  were  obliged  to « 
submit,  and  ask  forgiveness.* 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pass  these 
severe  laws  against  the  Catholics,  by  some  late  discoveries  of 
the  treasonable  practices  of  their  priests.  When  the  ancient 
worship  was  suppressed,  and  the  reformation  introduced  into 
the  universities,  the  king  of  Spain  reflected,  that  as  some 
species  of  literature  was  necessary  for  supporting  these  doc- 
trines and  cootroyersies,  the  Romish  communion  must  decay 
in  England,  if  no  means  were  found  to  give  erudition  to  the 
ecclesiastics ;  and  for  this  reason  he  founded  a  seminary  at 
Douay,  where  the  Catholics  sent  their  children,  chiefly  such  as 
were  intended  for  the  priesthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudi* 
ments  of  their  education.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated 
this  example,  by  erecting  a  like  seminary  in  his  diocese  of 
Eheims ;  and  though  lUmie  was  somewhat  distant,  the  pope 
would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the  same 
nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy.  These  seminaries,  founded 
with  so  hostile  an  intention,  sent  over,  every  year,  a  colony  of 
priests,  who  maintained  the  Catholic  superstition  in  its  full 
height  of  bigotry;  and  being  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not  deterred,  either  by  danger  or 
fatigue,  from  maintaining  and  propagating  their  principles. 
They  infused  into  all  their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  agunst 
the  queen,  whom  they  treated  as  a  usurper,  a  schismatic,  a 
heretic,  a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox,  and  ope  solemnly  sind 
publicly  anathematized  by  the  holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion, 
sometimes  assassination,  were  the  expedients  by  which  they 
intended  to  efiect  their  purposes  against  her ;  and  the  severe 
restraint,  not  to  say  persecution,  under  which  the  Catholics 
labored,  made  them  the  more  willingly  receive  from  their 
ghostly  fathers  such  violent  doctrines. 

These  seminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priests  erected  in  Europe, 
vhen  the  court  of  Rome  perceived  that  the  lazy  monks  and 
beggarly  friars,  who  suf&ced  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  no 
longer  aUe  to  defend  the  ramparts  of  the  diurch,  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  that  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  age  required 
a  society  more  active  and  more  learned  to  oppose  its  danger* 
eus  progress.    These  men   as  tkey  stood  foremost  in  the 
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contest  against  the  Protestants,  drew  oa  them  the  estrsma 
animosity  of  that  whole  sect ;  and,  by  assuming  a  superiority 
over  the  other  more  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of 
their  own  communionvwere  even  exposed  to  the  envy  of  their 
brethren :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame  to  which  their 
principles  and  conduct  might  be  exposed,  has,  in  many  in«. 
stances,  been  much  exaggerated.  This  reproach,  however,  they 
must  bear  from  posterity,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  insti- 
tution, they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  against  superstition,  into  a  nourishment  of  that  infir- 
mity :  and  as  their  erudition,  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  scholastic  kind,  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated 
polite  literature,)  they  were  only  the  more  enabled  by  that 
acquisition  to  renne  away  the  plainest  dictates  of  noorali^,  and 
to  erect  a  regular  system  of  casuistry,  by  which  prevaiicatioii« 
perjury,  and  every  crime,  when  it  served  their  ghostly  pur* 
poses,  might  be  justified  and  defended. 

The  Jesuits,  as  devoted  servants  to  the  court  of  Boma* 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  above  all  earth* 
ly  power ;  and  by  maintaining  his  aumority  of  deposing  kings, 
set  no  bounds  either  to  his  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction. 
This  doctrine  became  so  prevalent  among  the  zealous  Cath- 
olics in  England,  that  the  excommunicatba  fulminated  against 
Elizabeth  excited  many  scruples  of  a  singular  kind,  to  which 
it  behoved  the  holy  father  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  bull  of 
Pius,  in  absolving  the  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance^ 
commanded  them  to  resist  the  queen^s  usurpation ;  and  many 
Romanists  were  apprehensive,  that  by  this  clause  they -were 
obliged  in  conscience,  even  though  no  favorable  opportuni^ 
offered,  to  rebel  against  her,  and  that  no  dangers  or  difficul- 
ties could  free  them  from  this  indispensable  duty.  But  Par- 
sons and  Campion,  two  Jesuits,  were  sent  over  with  a  mitigation 
and  explanation  of  the  doctrine ;  and  they  taught  their  disci- 
pies,  that  though  the  bull  was  forever  bmding  on  Eliauibeth 
and  her  partisans,  it  did  not  oblige  the  Catholics  to  obedience^ 
except  when  the  sovereign  pontiff  should  think  proper,  by  a 
new  summons,  to  require  it*  Campion  was  afterwards  de- 
tected in  treasonable  practices ;  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  and 
confessing  his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.  His  execution 
was  ordered  at  the  very  time  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  in 
England,  and  prosecuted,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  suc- 
cess, hismamagewith_^e_^^ 
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iWy  intended  to  appease  her  Protestant  suljects,  and  to  satisfy 
them,  that  whatever  measures  she  might  pursue,  she  never 
would  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  AIeii9on,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou,  had 
never  entirely  dropped  his  pretensions  to  Elisabeth ;  and  that 
princess,  though  her  suitor  was  noar  twenty-five  years  younger 
than  herself,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  her  person  but  by  pic- 
tures or  descriptions,  was  still  pleased  with  the  image,  which 
his  addresses  afforded  her,  of  love  and  tenderness.  The  duke, 
in  order  to  forward  his  suit,  besides  employing  his  brother^s 
ambassador,  sent  over  Simier,  an  agent  of  his  own  ;  an  artful 
man,  of  an  agreeable  conversation,  who  soon  remarking  the 
queen's  humor,  amused  her  with  gay  discourse,  and  instead  of 
serious  political  reasonings,  which  he  found  only  awakened 
her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  master's  interests,  he  introduced 
every  moment  all  the  topics  of  passion  and  of  gallantly.  The 
pleasure  which  she  found  in  this  man's  company  soon  pro-^ 
duced  a  familiarity  between  them ;  and  amidst  the  greatest 
hurry  of  business,  her  most  confidential  ministers  had  not  such 
ready  access  to  her  as  had  Simier,  who,  on  pretence  of  nego- 
tiation, entertained  her  with  accounts  of  the  tender  attachment 
borne  her  by  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  never  before  be?n  alarmed  with  any  courtship  paid  her, 
and  who  always  trusted  that  her  love  of  dominion  would  prevail 
over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  began  to  apprehend  that  she 
was  at  last  caught  in  her  own  snare,  and  that  the  artful'  en- 
couragement which  she  had  given  to  this  young  suitor  had 
unawares  engaged  her  affections.  To  render  Simier  odious, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  credulitv  of  the  times,  and  spread 
reports,  that  that  minister  had  gamed  an  ascendant  over  the 
queen,  not  by  any  natural  principles  of  her  constitution,  but  by 
incantations  and  love  potions.  Simier,  in  revenge,  endeavored 
to  discredit  Leicester  with  the  queen  ;  and  he  revealed  to  her 
a  sec/et,  which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  disclose,  that  this 
nobleman  was  secretly,  without  her  consent,  married  to  the 
widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex;  an  acticn  which  the  queen  inter- 
preted either  to  proceed  from  want  of  respect  to  her,  or  as  a 
violation  of  their  mutual  attachment ;  and  which  so  provoked 
her,  thai  she  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.*  The  quar- 
lel  went  so  far  between  Leicester  and  the  French  agent,  that 
die  former  was  suspected  of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a 
iwavo,  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  queen 
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Ihought  it  necessaiy,  by  proclamation,  to  take  Simier  under 
her  immediate  protection  It  happened,  that  while  Elizabeth 
was  rowed  in  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  attended  by  Stmier 
and  some  of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  (ired,  which  Wounded 
one  of  the  bargemen ;  but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  piece  had  been  discharged  by  accident,  gave  the  person 
his  liberty  without  further  punishment  JSo  far  was  she  from 
entertaining  any  suspicion  against  her  people,  that  she  was 
oAen  heaid  to  say,  "  that  she  would  tend  credit  to  nothing 
against  them,  which  parents  would  not  believe  of  their  own. 
children.'** 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  sent  him 
of  the  queen's  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  paid  her  secoetly  a 
visit  at  Greenwich ;  and  after  some  conference  with  her,  the 
purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  departed.  It  appeared  that, 
though  his  figure  was  not  advantageous,  he  had  lost  no  ground 
by  being  personally  known  to  her;  and  soon  after,  she  command- 
ed Burleigh,  now  treasurer,  Sussex,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Lincoln, 
Hatton,  and  Secretary  Walsingham,  to  concert  with  the  French^ 
ambassadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  marriage. 
Henry  had  sent  over,  on  this  occasion,  a  splendid  embassy, 
consisting  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Dauphiny,  and 
many' conuderable  noblemen;  and  as  the  queen  had  in  a 
manner  the  power  of  prescribing  what  terms  she  pleased,  the 
articles  were  soon  settled  with  the  English  commissioners.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  within  six 
weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles ;  that  the  duke  and 
bis  retinue  should  have  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  that  after 
the  marriage  he  should  bear  the  title  of  king,  but  the  adminis- 
tration remain  solely  in  the  queen ;  that  their  children,  male 
or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  if 
(here  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in  case  of  Henry's  death  without 
issue,  should  be  king  of  France,  the  younger  of  England ;  that 
if  there  be  but  one  male,  and  he  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  in  England  eight  months 
every  two  years ;  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  should 
be  preserved  inviolate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  duke  to  any  office  in  England.t 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  security  of  England  in  case 
of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened  but  a  dismal 
prospect  to  the  English,  had  not  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who 
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VM  now  in  ber  forty*nioth  year,  cootiributed  very  mueh  to 
allay  their  apprehensions  of  this  nature.  The  queen  also,  ar 
a  proof  of  her  still  remaining  uncertainty,  added  a  clause,  that 
she  was  not  bound  to  complete  the  marriage,  till  further  arti- 
cles, which  were  not  specified,  should  be  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  and.  till  the  king  of  France  be  certified  of  thia 
agreement.  Soon  afler,  the  queen  sent  over  Walsingham  as 
ambassador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  closer  connections  with 
Henry,  and  enter  mto  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against 
the  increasing  power  and  dangerous  usurpations  of  Spain. 
The  French  king,  who  had  been  extremely  disturbed  with  the 
unquiet  spirit,  the  restless  ambition,  die  enterprising,  yet  timid 
and  inconstant  disposition  of  Anjou,  had  already  sought  to  free 
the  kingdom  from  his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  scene  for  his 
activity  in  Flanders ;  and  having  allowed  him  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  the  states,  had  secretly  supplied  him  with  men 
and  money  for  the  undertaking.  The  prospect  of  settling  him 
in  England  was  for  a  like  reason  very  agreeable  to  that  mon- 
arch ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  cultivate,  by  every  expedient, 
the  fkvorable  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  seemed  to  entertain 
towards  hin^.  But  this  princess,  though  she  had  gone  further 
in  her  amorous  dalliance*  than  could  be  justified  or  accounted 
for  by  any  principles  of  policy,  was  not  yet  determined  to 
carry  matters  to  a  final  conclusion ;  and  she  confined  Walsing- 
ham, in  his  instructions,  to  negotiating  conditions  of  a  mutual 
alliance  between  France  and .  England.t  Henry  with  reluc- 
tance submitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that  subject ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Walsingham  begun  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance, 
than  he  was  informed,  that  the  queen,  foreseeing  hostility  With 
Spain  to  be  the  resuh  of  this  confederacy,  had  declared  that 
she  would  prefer  the  marriage  with  the  war,  before  the  war 
without  the  marriage.f  The  French  court,  pleased  with  this 
ot»ange  of  resolution,  broke  oflT  the  conferences  concerning  the 
league,  and  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage.^  But  mat- 
ters had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train,  before  the  queen 
again  declared  for  the  league  in  preference  to  the  marriage, 
and  ordered  Walsingham  to  renew  the  conferences  for  that 
purpose.  Before  he  had  leisure  to  bring  this  point  to  maturity, 
he  was  mterrupted  by  a  new  change  of  resolution ;  ||  and  not 
only  the  court  of  France,  but  Walsingham  himself,  Burleigh 
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■ad  all  the  wisost  ministen  of  Elisftfaeth,  were  b  amazemeat, 
doabtful  where  this  contest  between  inclination  and  rea3on». 
love  and  ambition,  would  at  last  terminate.* 

In  the  course  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another  variety 
of  inteatbns,  from  a  new  contest  between  her  reason  and  her 
ruling  passbns.  The  duke  of  Anjou  expected  from  her  some 
money,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  open  the  campaigQ 
in  Flanders ;  and  the  queen  herself,  Aough  her  frugality  made 
her  Ipng  reluctant,  was  sensible  that  this  supply  was  necessary ; 
and  *Bhe  was  at  last  induced,  ai\er  much  hesitation,  to  comply 
with  his  request.t  She  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns ;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demesnes,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he  levied  an 
army,  and  took  the  field  against  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  was 
successful  in  raismg  the  siege  of  Cambray ;  and  being  chosen 
by  the  states  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  he  put  his  army 
mto  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  suit  to  the  queen.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  made  him  expect  entire  success,  and  gave  him  hopes  that 
Eluabeth  had  surmounted  all  scruples,  and  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  choice  of  him  for  her  husband.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pomp  which  attended  the  anniversary  of  her  corona- 
tion, she  was  seen,  after  long  and  intimate  discourse  with  him, 
to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  upon  his ; 
and  all  the  spectators  concluded,  mat  in  this  ceremony  she  had 
given  him  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of 
signifying  her  intentions  to  all  the  world.  St,  Aldegonde, 
ambassador  from  the  state^u  despatched  immediately  a  letter 
to  his  masters,  informing  them  of  this  great  event ;  and  the 
,  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  vho,  as  well  as  the  other  Flemings* 
regarded  the  queen  as  a  kind  of  titular  divinity,  test! Bed  their 
joy  by  bonfires  and  the  discharge  of  their  great  ordnance.^ 
A  Paritan  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  written  a  passionate  book, 
which  he  entitled,  "The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be 
•wallowed  by  the  French  Marriage."  He  was  apprehended 
ami  prosecuted  by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to 
k»0  his  right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  constancy  and 
lo}'alty  of  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the  sentence  was 
executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  other  hand,  and  waving 
it  over  his  head,  cried,  God  save  the  queen. 

•  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  the  vohune. 
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.  But  notwithstanding  this  attachment  which  Elizab^.  ^o 
openly  discovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  combat  of  her 
sentiments  was  not  entirely  over ;  and  her  ambition,  as  well 
as  prudence,  rousing  itself  by  intervals,  still  filled  her  breast 
with  doubt  and  hesitation.  Almost  all  the  courtiers  whom  she 
trusted  and  favored  —  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham  — 
discovered  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  marriage ;  and  the 
ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  made  no  scruple  of  opposing  hei 
resolution  with  the  most  zealous  remonstrances.*  Among 
other  enemies  to  the  match,  Sir  Philip,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  nephew  to  Leicester,  a  young 
man  the  most  accomplished  of  the  age,  declared  himself:  and 
he  used  the  freedom  to  write  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  dis- 
suaded her  from  her  present  resolution,  with  an  unusual 
elegance  of  expression^  as  well  as  force  of  reasoning.  Ho 
told  her,  that  the  security  of  her  government  depeaded 
entirely  on  the  affections  of  her  Protestant  subjects ;  and 
she  could  not,  by  any  measure,  more  effectually  disgust  them, 
than  by  espousing  a  prince  who  was  son  of  the  perfidious 
Catharine,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Charles,  and 
who  had  himself  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent and  defenceless  Protestants :  that  the  Catholics  were 
her  mortal  enemies,  and  believed,  either  that  she  had  originally 
usurped  the  crown,  or  was  now  lawfully  deposed  by  the  pope's 
bull  of  excommunication;  and  nothing  had  ever  so  much 
elevated  their  hopes  as  the  prospect  of  her  marriage,  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou :  that  her  chief  security  at  present  against  the 
efforts  of  so  numerous,  rich,  and  united  a  faction,  was,  that 
they  possessed  no  head  who  could  conduct  their  dangerous 
enterprises  ;  and  she  herself  was  rashly  supplying  that  defect, 
by  giving  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  to  a  prince  whose  educa- 
tion had  zealously  attached  him  to  that  communion  :  that 
though  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the 
dispositions  of  men  were  now  such,  that  they  preferred  the 
religious  to  the  civil  connections ;  and  were  more  influenced 
by  sympathy  in  theological  opinions,  than  by  the  principles  of 
legal  and  hereditary  government :  that  the  duke  himself  had 
discovered  a  very  restless  and  turbulent  spirit ;  and  having 
of\en  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother  and  his  sov- 
ereign, there  remained  no  hopes  that  he  would  passively 
submit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,  in  quality  of  husband) 

•  Ostndai,  p.  48d. 
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task  himself  entitled  to  commaDd :  that  the  French  nation 
■o  populoQs,  SO  much  abounding  in  soldiers,  so  full  of  noblli^ 
who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and  for  some  time  accustomed  to 
senre  for  plunder,  would  supply  him  with  partisans,  dangerous 
to  a  people  unwarlike  and  defenceless  like  the  generality  of 
her  subjects :  that  {be  plain  and  honorable  path  which  she 
had  followed,  of  cultivating  the  affections  of  her  people,  had 
hitherto  rendered  her  reign  secure  and  happy ;  and  however 
her  enemies  might  seem  to  multiply  upon  her,  the  same 
invincible  rampart  was  still  able  to  protect  and  defend  her : 
that  so  long  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled  by  Henry  or 
his  posterity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  tliat  the  ties  of  blood 
would  insure  the  amity  .of  that  kingdom,  preferably  to  the 
maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of  religion :  and  if  ever 
tlie  crown  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  conjunction  of 
France  and  England  would  prove  a  burden,  rather  than  a 
protection,  to  the  latter  kingdom :  that  the  example  of  her 
sister  Mary  was  sufficient  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  such 
conn(»ctions ;  and  to  provo,  that  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  English  could  never  be  maintained,  where  they  had 
such  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  interests  would  every 
moment  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  nation : 
that  notwithstanding  these  great  inconveniences,  discovered 
fay  past  experience,  the  house  of  Burgundy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than  the  family  of 
France ;  and,  what  was  of  chief  moment,  Philip  was  of  the  same 
communion  with  Mary,  and  was  connected  with  her  by  this 
great  band  of  interest  and  affection :  and  that  however  the 
queen  might  remain  childless,  even  though  old  age  should 
grow  upon  her,  the  singular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign 
would  preserve  her  from  contempt ;  the  affections  of  her  sub- 
iects,  and  those  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  would  defend 
her  from  danger ;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid 
or  assistance,  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  most  malig- 
nant enemies.* 

[1582.]  These  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety 
and  irresolution ;  and  she  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights 
without  any  sleep  or  repose.  At  last  her  settled  habits  of 
prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  temporary  inclina- 
tion ;  and  having  sent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  she  had  a  long 
conference  with  him  in  private,  where  she  was  supposed  to 

•  Lsttois  of  ths  SIdnsyi,  voL  L  p.  287,  st  Mq.    Cabals,  p.  86X. 
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have  made  him  apologies  for  breaking  her  former  engage 
ments.  He  expressed  great  disgust  on  his  leaving  hei  ;  threw 
away  the  ring  which  she  had  given  him ;  and  uttered  many 
curses  on  the  mutability  of  women  and  of  islanders.*  Sooo 
aAer,  he  went  over  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands ; 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  states  by  a  rash  and  violent  attempt 
on  their  liberties ;  was  expelled  that  country ;  retired  into 
France;  and  there  died.  The  queen,  by  timely  reflectioo, 
saved  herself  from  the  numeroos  mischiefs  which  must  have 
attended  so  imprudent  a  marriage :  and  the  distracted  state  of 
the  French  monarchy  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  elTeefiB 
of  that  resentment  which  she  had  reason  to  dread  from  the 
affront  so  wantonly  put  upon  tiiat  royal  family. 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen  from  the  attempts  of  the  English 
Catholics  never  ceased  during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  ; 
but  the  variety  of  revolutions  which  happened  in  all  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  were  the  source,  sometimes  of  hear 
hopes,  sometimes  of  her  apprehennons.  This  year  the  afiaiie 
of  Scotland  strongly  engaged  her  attention.  The  influence 
which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stuart,  who  now  as- 
Bumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Arran,  had  acquired  over  the  young 
king,  was  but  a  slender  foundation  of  authority;  while  tiie 
generality  of  the  nobles,  and  all  the  preachers,  were  so  much 
discontented  with  their  administration.  The  assembly  of  the 
church  appointed  a  solemn  iast ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed 
reasons  was,  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  exposed  from 
the  company  of  wicked  persons :  f  end  on  that  day  the  pul- 
pits resounded  with  declamations  against  Lenox,  Arran,  and 
all  the  present  counsellors.  When  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  sufficiently  prepared  by  these  lectures,  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nobility  was  foiled,  probably  with  the  concunence  of 
Elizabeth,  for  seizing  the  person  of  James  at  Ruthven,  a  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Gowry's ;  and  the  design,  being  kept  secret, 
succeeded  without  any  opposition.  The  leaders  in  this  entev^ 
prise  were  the  earl  of  Gowry  himself,  the  earl  of  Marre,  te 
lords  Lindesey  and  Boyd,  the  masters  of  Glamis  and  Oliphant, 
the  abbots  of  Dunfermling,  Paisley,  and  Cambuskenneth. 
The  king  wept  when  he  found  himself  detained  a  prisoner ; 
but  the  master  of  Glamis  said, "  No  matter  for  his  teats : 
better  that  boys  weep  than  bearded  men;'*  an  expression 
which  James  could  never  afterwards  forgive.J    But  notwitk* 

«  CiBHkmp.466,  t  J^poCswood»a,«l». 
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■ttaiding  his  Tesentment,  be  found  h  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  present  necessity.  He  pretended  an  entire  acquiescence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  associators ;  acknowledged  die  deten* 
tion  of  his  person  to  be  acceptable  service ;  and  agreed  to 
summon  both  an  assembly  of  the  church  and  a  conyention 
of  estates,  in  order  to  ratify  that^^enterprise. 

Tbe  assembly,  though  they  had  established  it  as  an  m*' 
violable  rule,  that  the  king  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pre« 
(ence,  should  ever  intermeddle  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  made 
no  scruple  of  taking  civil  affairs  under  thetr  cognizance, 
and  of  deciding,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  attempt  of  the  con- 
spirators was  acceptable  to  all  that  feared  God,  or  tendered 
the  preservation  of  the  king's  person,  and  prosperous  state  of 
the  realm.  They  even  enjoined  all  the  clergy  to  recommend 
these  sentiments  from  the  pulpit ;  and  tfaey  threatened  with 
ecclesiastical  censures  every  man  who  should  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  confederated  lords.*  The  convention,  being 
composed  chieDy  of  these  lords  themselves,  added  thehr 
sanction  to  these  proceedings.  Arran  was  confined  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house :  Lenox,  though  he  had  power  to  resist, 
yet,  rather  than  raise  a  civil  war,  or  be  the  cause  of  blood- 
Bhed,t  chose  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  soon  ai\er  died.. 
He  persevered  to  the  last  in  the  Protestant  religion,  to  which 
James  had  converted  him,  but  which  the  Scottish  clergy  could 
never  be  persuaded  that  he  had  sincerely  embraced.  The 
king  sent  for  his  family,  restored  his  son  to  his  paternal 
honors  and  estate,  took  care  to  establish  the  fortunes  of  aH 
his  other  children,  and  to  his  last  moments  never  forgot  the 
early  friendship  which  he  had  borne  their  father ;  a  strong 
proof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  that  prince^ 

No  sooner  was  this  revolution  known  in  England,  than  the 
queen  sent  Sir  Henry  Gary  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  James, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  deliverance  from  tha 
pernicious  counsels  of  Lenox  and  Arran ;  to  exhort  him  not 
to  resent  the  seeming  violence  committed  on  him  by  the  con- 
federated lords ;  and  to  procure  from  him  permission  for  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  ever  since  Morton's  fall  had 
lived  in  England.  They  easily  prevailed  in  procuring  the 
tecall  of  Angus ;   and  as  James  suspected,  that  Elizabeth  had 

*  fipotswood,  p.  322. 
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not  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  project  of  his  deteBtifln« 
he  thought  proper,  before  the  English  ambassadors,  to  dissem* 
ble  his  resentment  against  the  authors  of  it.  [1583.]  Soon 
aAer,  La  Mothe-Fenelon  and  Menneville  appeared  as  ambassa- 
dors  from  France :  their  errand  was  to  inquire  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  king,  make  professions  of  their  master^s  friend- 
ship, confirm  the  ancient  league  with  France,  and  procure  an 
accommodation  between  James  and  the  queen  of  Scots.  'This 
last  proposal  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  clergy ;  and  the 
assembly  voted  the  settling  of  terms  between  the  mother  and 
son  to  be  a  most  wicked  undertaking.  The  pulpits  resounded 
with  declamations  against  the  French  ambassadors ;  particu- 
larly Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  messeriger  of  the  bloody 
murderer,  meaning  the  duke  of  Guise :  and  as  that  minister, 
being  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wore  a  white  cross  on  his 
shoulder,  th^y  commonly  denominated  it,  in  contempt,  the 
badge  of  Antichrist.  The  king  endeavored,  though  in  vain, 
to  repress  these  insolent  reflections;  but  in  order  to  make 
the  ambassadors  some  compensation,  he  desired  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  give  them  a  splendid  dinner  before 
their  departure.  To  prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy 
appointed  that  very  day  for  a  public  fast ;  and  finding  that 
their  orders  were  not  regarded,  they  employed  their  sermiHis 
in  thundering  curses  on  the  magistrates,  who,  by  the  king*8 
direction,  had  put  this  mark  of  respect  on  the  ambassadors. 
They  even  pursued  them  afterwards  with  the  censures  of  the 
church ;  and  it  was  with  difRculty  they  were  prevented  from 
issuing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  them,  on 
account  of  their  submission  to  royal,  preferably  to  clerical 
authority.* 

What  increased  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  accommoda- 
tion between  JanDes  and  Mary  was,  that  the  English  ambassa- 
dors seemed  to  concur  with  the  French  in  this  proposal ;  and 
the  clergy  were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  the  sbcerity  of  the 
professions  made  by  the  former.  The  queen  of  Scots  had 
oAen  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  entirely 
neglected;  but  hearing  of  Jameses  detention,  she  wrote  a 
letter  in  a  more  pathetic  and  more  spirited  strain  than  usual ;  " 
craving  the  assistance  of  that  princess,  both  for  her  own  and 
her  son's  liberty.  She  said,  that  the  account  of  the  princess 
captivity  had  excited  her  most  tender  concern  ;  and  the  expe« 
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nence  which  she  herself,  dunng  so  many  years,  had  of  thii 
extreme  infelicity  attending  that  situation,  had  made  her  the 
more  apprehensive  lest  a  like  fate  should  pursue  her  unhappy 
of&pring :  that  the  long  train  of  injustice  which  she  had  under* 
gons,  the  calumnies  to  which  she  had  been  eirposed,  were  so 
grievous,  that  finding  no  place  for  right  or  truth  among  men, 
sfae  was  reduced  to  make  her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  the  only 
competent  tribunal  between  princes  of  equal  jurisdiction, 
degree,  and  dignity :  that  af\er  her  rebellious  subjects,  secretly 
instigated  by  Elizabeth^s  ministers,  had  expelled  her  the  throne, 
bad  confined  her  in  prison,  had  pursued  her  with  arms,  she 
lad  voluntarily  thrown  herself  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land ;  fatally  ailyred  by  those  reiterated  professions  of  amity 
which  had  been  made  her,  and  by  her  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinswoman ;  that  not 
content  with  excluding  her  from  her  presence,  with  supporting 
the  usurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  her  faithful  subjects,  Elizabeth  had  reduced  her  to  a  worse 
captivity  than  that  from  which  she  had  escaped,  and  had  made 
hei  this  cruel  return  for  the  unlimited  confidence  which  she 
bad  reposed  in  her:  that  though  her  vesentment  of  such 
severe  usage  had  never  carried  her  further  than  to  tise  some 
disappointed  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herself, 
and  fatal  to  others,  she  found  the  rigors  of  confinement  daily 
multiplied  upon  her ;  and  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  surpassed  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer 
to  endure  them ;  that  she  was  cat  oflT  from  all  communication, 
not  only  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  with  her  only  son ,  and 
her  maternal  fondness,  which  was  now  more  enlivened  by 
their  unhappy  sympathy  in  situation,  and  was  her  sole  remain- 
ing attachment  to  this  worid,  deprived  even  of  that  melancholy 
solace  which  lettent  or  messages  could  give :  that  the  bitleY^ 
ness  of  her  sorrows,  still  more  than  her  close  confinement, 
had  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  had  added  the  insufferable 
weignt  of  bodily  infirmity  to  all  those  other  calamities  under 
which  she  labored :  that  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
nqaladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  prospect  of  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and  sorrow 
are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that  last  consolation ; 
and  having  secluded  her  from  every  joy  on  earth,  bad  done 
what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  her  future 
and  eternal  existence  :  that  the  exereise  of  her  religion  was 
refbsed  her ;  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  in  wUeh  she  had 
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been  educated;  the  commeroe  with  those  hcly  ministera, 
whom  Heaven  had  appointed  to  receive  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  transgressions,  and  to  seal  our  penitence  by  a  solemn 
leadmission  mto  heavenly  fiivor  and  forgiveness :  that  it  waa 
in  vain  to  complain  of  the  rigors  of  persecution  exercised  in 
other  kingdoms ;  when  a  queen  and  an  innocent  woman  was 
excluded  from  an  indulgence  which  never  yet,  in  die  most 
barbarous  countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  meanest  and  most 
obnoxious  malefactor:  that  could  she  ever  be  induced  to 
descend  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there  was 
only  one  other  tribunal  to  which  she  would  appeal  from  all 
her  enemies ;  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Elizabeth^s  own 
breast,  and  to  that  lenity  which,  uninfluenced  by  malignant 
counsel,  she  would  naturally  be  induced  to  exercise  towards 
her :  and  that  she  finally  entreated  her  to  resume  her  natural 
disposition,  and  to  reflect  on  the  support,  as  well  as  comfort, 
which  she  might  receive  from  her  son  and  herself,  if,  joininff 
the  obligations  of  .gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  she  would 
deign  to  raise  them  from  their  present  melancholy  situation, 
and  remstate  them  m  that  liberty  and  authority  to  which  they 
were  entitied.* 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obstruct  Maiy^s  restoration,  chiefly 
because  she  foresaw  an  unhappy  alternative  attending  that 
event  If  this  princess  recovered  any  considerable  share  of 
authority  in  Scotland,  her  resentment,  ambition,  zeal,  and  con- 
nections both  domestic  and  foreign,  might  render  her  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor  to  England,  and  enable  her,  after  suppressing 
the  Protestant  party  among  her  subjects,  to  revive  those  pre- 
tex»ions  which  she  had  formerly  advanced  to  the  crown,  and 
which  her  partisans  in  both  kingdoms  still  supported  with  great 
industry  and  assurance*  If  she  were  reinstated  in  power  with 
such  strict  limitations  as  could  not  be  broken,  she  might  be 
disgusted  with  her  situation ;  and  flying  abroad,  form  more 
desperate  attempts  than  any  sovereign,  who  had  a  crown  to 
hazard,  would  willingly  undertake.  Mary  herself,  sensible  of 
these  difliculties,  and  convinced  by  experience  that  Elizabeth 
would  forever  debar  her  the  throne,  was  now  become  more 
humble  in  her  wishes;  and  as  age  and  infirmities  bad  re- 
pressed those  sentiments  of  ambition  by  which  she  had  formerly 
been  so  much  actuated,  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  bar 
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faipefl  of  grandeur,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  liberty ;  a  blesB- 
kig  to  whicb  she  naturally  aspired  with  the  fondest  impatience. 
%e  proposed,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  associated  with 
her  jgon  in  the  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  but  that  the 
administration  should  remain  solely  in  him :  and  she  was  con* 
tent  to  live  in  England  in  a  private  station,  and  even  under  a 
kind  of  restmint ;  but  with  some  more  liberty,  both  for  exercise 
and  company,  than  she  bad  enjoyed  since  the  first  discovery 
of  her  inUiguea  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But  Elizabeth, 
afiraud  lest  swsh  a  loose  method  of  guarding  her  would  facilitate 
her  escape  into  France  or  Spain,  or,  at  least,  would  enoomrage 
and  increase  her  partisans,  and  enable  her  to  conduct  those 
iningues  to  which  she  had  already  discovered  so  strong  a 
propenmty,  was  secretly  determined  to  deny  her  requests ; 
and  tbou^  she  feigned  to  assent  to  them,  she  well  knew  how 
lo  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  unhappy  princess.  While . 
Lenox  maintained  his  authority  in  Seotiand,  she  never  gave 
any  reply  to  all  the  application  made  to  her  fay  the  Scottish 
queen :  *  at  present,  when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired 
poaaesaion  of  the  government,  she  was  resolved  to  throw  the 
odiam  of  refiisal  upon  them;  and  pretending  that  nothing 
further  was  required  to  a  perfect  aoeomroodatiDn  than  the 
eoncuneaco  of  the  council  of  state  in  Scotland,  she  ordered 
hear  ambassador,  Bowes,  to  open  the  negotiation  for  Mary's 
liberty,  and  her  association  with  her  son  m  the  title  to  the 
orowD.  Though  she  seemed  to  make  this  concessioD  to  Maiy 
she  refused  her  the  liberty  o£  sending^any  ambassador  of  her 
eiwn  (  and  that  princess  could  easily  coigecture,  from  fhis  cii^ 
cumstanoe,  what  wonkl  be  the  resoH  of  the  pretended  negotia* 
tioD.  The  privy  council  of  Scotland,  instigated  by  the  clerg^t 
rejected  all  treaty ;  and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their 
himds,  affirmed,  that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  association 
with  l^  modier,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone  further 
than  some  loose  proposals  for  that  pdlpoae.t 

The  a€airB  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  present 
situation.  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  made  his  escape 
from  his  keepers ;  and  flying  to  St  Andrews,  summoned  his 
friends  and  partisans  to  attend  him.  The  earls  of  Argyle, 
Marshal,  Montrose,  and  Bothes,  hastened  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  sovereign ;   and  the  opposite  party  found   themselves 

•  Jebb,  vol.  ii  p.  540. 

t  MS.  in  the  Advooatss'  Library,  A.  3,  28,  p.  401,  from  the  Cott. 
lib.  Calig.  e.  9. 
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unable  to  reeist  so  powerful  a  combination.  They  wen 
offered  a  p&rdon,  upon  their  submission,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fault  in  seizing  the  king^s  person  and  restrain* 
ing  him  from  his  liberty.  Some  of  them  accepted  qf  the 
term^ ;  the  greater  number,  particularly  Angus,  Hamilton, 
Marre,  Glamis,  left  the  country,  and  took  shelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Elizabeth.  The  earl 
of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  malecontents,  who 
could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man  of  virtue  and 
moderation,  found,  that  by  their  resistance,  they  had  thrown 
all .  power  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whose  counsels  were  as 
Tiolent  as  his  manners  were  profligate.* 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James,  in  which  she  quoted  a 
moral  sentence  from  Isocrates,  and  indirectly  reproached  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  a  breach  of  his  engagements.  James, 
in  his  reply,  justified  his  measures ;  and  retaliated,  by  turning 
two  passages  of  Isocrates  against  her.f  She  next  sent  Walsing* 
ham  on  an  embassy  to  him  ;  and  her  chief  purpose  in  einploy* 
ing  that  aged  minister  in  an  errand  where  so  litde  businest 
was  to  be  transacted,  was  to  learn,  from  a  man  of  so  much 
penetration  and  experience,  the  real  character  of  James.  ^ 
This  young  prince  possessed  good  parts,  though  not  accompap- 
nied  with  that  vigor  and  industry  which  his  station  required ; 
and  as  he  excelled  in  general  discourse  and  conversatioD, 
Walsingham  entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he 
was  afterwards  found,  when  real  busmess  was  transacted,  to 
have  fully  merited.|  The  account  which  he  gave  his  mistress 
mduced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with  some  more 
regard  than  she  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  pay  him. 

[1564.]  The  king  of  Scots,  persevering  in  his  present 
views,  summoned  a  parliament ;  where  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  cleTg3rman  should  presume  in  his  sermons  to  utter  false, 
untrue,  or  scandalous  speeches  against  the  king,  the  council, 
or  the  public  measures  f  or  to  meddle,  in  an  improper  man- 
ner, with  the  affidrs  of  his  majesty  and  the'  states.^  -  The 
clergy,  finding  that  the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer  a  sanctuary 
for  them,  were  extremely  offended ;  they  said  that  the  king 
was  become  Popish  in  his  heart ;  and  they  gave  their  adver- 
the  epithets  of  gross  libertines,  belly  gods,  and  in&moui 

•  Spotswood,  p.  826,  826,  et  seq. 

t  Melvil,  p.  140,  141.    Strype,  yoL  iii.  p,  166. 

t  Mfilvil,  p.  148.    Jebbb  toL  u.  p.  680. 

i  Spotswood,  p.  883. 
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persons.*  The  violent  conduct  of  Arran  soon  brought  orei 
the  popularity  to  their  side.  The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  par- 
doned for  the  late  attempt,  was  committed  to  prison,  was  tried 
on  some  new  accusations,  condemned,  and  executed.  Many 
innocent  persons  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favorite ; 
and  the  banished  lords,  being  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  now  found 
the  time  favorable  for  the  recovery  of  their  estates  and  author- 
ity. After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt  upon  Stirling, 
.  they  prevailed  in  another ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  were  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  favor. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority,  deprived  of  that  estate 
and  title  which  he  had  usurped,  and  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  composed  to  tranquillity.  Elizabeth,  after  opposing 
during  some  time  the  credit  of  the  favorite,  had  found  it  more 
expedient,  before,  his  fall,  to  compound  all  difllerences  with 
him,  by  means  of  Davison,  a  minister  whom  she  sent  to  Scot 
land  ;  but  having  more  confidence  in  the  lords  whom  8h«  ha<? 
helped  to  restore,  she  was  pleased  with  this  alteration  of 
afiairs  ^  and  maintained  a  good  correspondence  with  the  new 
court  and  ministry  of  James. 

These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been  regarded  as 
of  small  importance  to  the  repose  and  security  of  Elizs^th, 
had  her  own  subjects  been  entirely  united,  and  had  not  the 
zeal  of  the  Catholics,  excited  by  constraint  more  properly 
than  persecution,  daily  threatened  her  with  some  dangerous 
insurrection.  The  vigilance  of  the  ministers,  particularly  of. 
Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  was  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  malecontents ;  and  many  arts,  which  had  been 
blamable  in  a  more  peaceful  government,  were  employed 
in  detecting  conspiracies,  and  even  discovering  the  secret 
inclinations  of  men.  Counterfeit  letters  were  written  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  English  exiles,  and 
privately  conveyed  to  the  houses  of  the  Cathdfics :  spies  were 
hired  to  observe  the  actions  and  discourse  of  suspected  per- 
sons :  informers  were  countenanced ;  and  though  the  sagacity 
of  these  two  great  ministers  helped  them  to  distinguish  the 
true  from,  th^  false  intelligence,  many  calumnies  were  no 
doubt  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  subjects,  particularly  the  Cath- 
olics, kept  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  mquietude.  Heniy^ 
Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberlnsd,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
some  years  before,  and  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  son 

•  Spotswood,  p.  884. 
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of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  fell  under  suspicion ;  anf 
the  latter  was,  by  order  of  council,  confined  to  his  own  house. 
Francis  Throgmorton,  a  private  gentleman,  was  committed  to 
custody,  on  account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted.  Lord  Paget  and 
Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  treason- 
able designs,  immediately  withdrew  beyond  sea,  Throgmor- 
ton confessed  that  a  plan  for  an  invasion  and  insurrection  had 
been  laid ;  and  though,  on  his  trial,  he  was  desirous  of  retract- 
ing this  confession,  and  imputing  it  to  the  fear  of  torture,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, having  promoted  this  conspiracy,  was  ordered  tb 
depart  the  kingdom ;  and  Wade  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  excuse 
his  dismission,  and  to  desire  the  king  to  send  another  ambas- 
sador in  his  place  ;  but  Philip  would  not  so  much  as  admit  the 
English  ambassador  to  his  presence.  Creightoo,  a  Scottish 
Jesuit,  coming  over  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  seized,  tore 
some  papers  with  an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  sea ; 
but  tbe  wind  blowing  them  back  upon  the  ship,  they  weie 
pieced  together,  and  discovered  some  dangerous  secrets.* 

Many  of  these  conspiracies  were,  with  great  appearance  of 
reason,  imputed  to  tbe  intrigues  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  t  and 
as  her-oame  was  employed  in  all  of  them,  the  council  thought 
that  they  could  not  use  too  many  precautions  agamst  the 
danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  restless  activity  of  her  temper. 
She  was  removed  from  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who,  though  vigilant  and  faithful  in  that  trust,  had  also 
been  indulgent  to  his  prisoner,  particularly  with  regard  to  air 
and  exercise  ;  and  she  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir 
Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Druiy ;  men  of  honor,  but  inflexi- 
ble in  their  care  and  attention.  An  association  was  also  set 
on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  other  courtiers ;  and  as 
Eh'zabeth  was  beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  except  the  more 
zealous  Catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  willingly  flocked  to  the 
subscription  of  it  The  purport  of  this  association  was  to 
defend  the  queen,  to  revenge  her  death,  or  any  injury  com- 
mitted against  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  tbwne  all  claim- 
,  ants,  what  title  soever  they  might  possess,  by  whose  su^es- 
tion  or  for  whose  behoof  any  violence  should  be  oflered  ta 
her  majesty4    "^^^  queen  of  Scots  was  sensible  that  this 

•  Camden,  p.  499.  f  Strype,  voL  iii  p.  Ut, 
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B»ociaiion  was  leyelled  againrt  her ;  and  to  remove  all  i 
picion  from  herBelf,  she  al^  desired  leave  to  subecrihe  it 

Elizabeth,  that  she  might  the  more  diseoiuage  malecon* 
tents,  by  showing  Iheva  tro  concurrence  of  die  nation  in  her 
favor,  summoned  a  new  parliament ;  and  she  met  with  that 
datiful  attachment  which  she  expected.  The  association  was 
confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  a  clause  was  added  by  which 
the  queen  was  empowered  to  name  commissioners  for  the  trial 
of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  should  attempt  or  imagine 
any  invasion,  insurrection,  or  assassination  agnnst  her :  upon 
condemnation  pronounced  by  these  commissioners,  the  guilty 
person  was  excluded  from  all  claim  to  die  succession,  and 
was  further  punishable  as  her  majesty  should  direct.  And  for 
greater  security,  a  council  of  r^ncy,  in  case  of  die  queen*s 
violent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to  settle 
the  succession,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  that  act  of  treascm.* 

A  severe  law  was  abo  enacted  against  Jesuits  and  Popish 
priests :  it  was  ordained,  that  they  should  depart  the  kingdom 
within  forty  da3rs ;  that  those  who  should  remain  beyond  that 
time,  or  should  afterwards  return,  should  be  guilty  of  treason ; 
that  those  who  harbored  or  rriieved  them  should  be  guilty  of 
felony ;  that  those  who  were  educated  in  seminaries,  if  they 
returned  not  in  six  months  af^r  notice  ^ven,  and  submitted 
not  themselves  to  the  queen,  before  a  bi^op  or  two  justices) 
should  he  ptVty  of  treason;  and  that  if  any,  so  submitting 
diemselvcs,  should,  within  ten  jrears,  approach  the  court,  or 
come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  tfaeur  submission  should  be  void.f 
By  this  law,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  had 
formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penalties,  and  which 
was  in  many  instances  connived  at,  was  totally  suppressed. 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  queen^s  reign,  the  law  was  some* 
times  executed  by  the  capital  punishment  of  priests;  and 
though  the  partisans  of  that  princess  asserted  that  they  were 
punished  for  their  treason,  n^t  their  religion,  the  apolo^  must 
only  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that  the  law  was  enacted  on 
account  of  the  treasonable  views  and  attempts  of  the  sect,  not 
that  every  individual  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  was 
cenvicted  of  treason.^  The  Catholics,  therefore,  might  now 
with  justice  complain  of  a  violent  persecution ;  which  we  may 


•  27  Elis.  cap.  1.  t  27  EIIb.  eap.  8. 

t  Borne  erea  of  those  who  defend  tiie  qneea's  meesuzei,  aOow  that 
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safely  afBrm,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of  thai 
age,  not  to  be  the  best -method  of  converting  them,  or  of 
recoDciling  them  to  the  established  flovemment  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  besides  arming  me  queen  with  these  pow 
era,  granted  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fiAeenths 
The  only  circumstance  m  which  their  proceedings  were  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  was  an  application,  made  by  the  commons 
for  a  further  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Yet  even 
in  this  attempt,  which  affected  her,  as  well  as  them,  in  a  deli- 
cate point,  the3vdiscovered  how  much  they  were  overawed  by 
her  authority.  The  majority  of  the  house  were  Puritans,  oi 
inclined  to  that  sect ;  *  but  the  severe  reprimands  which  they 
had  already,  in  former  sessions,  met  with  from  the  throne, 
deterred  them  from  introducing  any  bill  concerning  religion  , 
a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  interpreted  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative :  they  were  content  to  proceed 
by  way  of  humble  petition,  and  that  not  addressed  to  her 
majesty,  which  would  have  given  offence,  but  to  the  house  of 
lords,  or  rather  the  bishops,  who  had  a  seat  in  that  house,  and 
from  whom  alone  they  were  willing  to  receive  all  advances 
towards  reformation  ;  t  a  strange  departure  from  what  we  now 
apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  commons ! 

The  commons  desired,  in  their  humble  petition,  that  no 
bishop  should  exercise  his  function  of  ordination  but  with  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  six  presbyters :  but  this  demand, 
as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
was  firmly  rejected  by  the  prelates.  They  desired,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  instituted  into  any  benefice  without 
previous  notice  being  given  to  the  parish,  that  they  might 
examine  whether  there  lay  any  objection  to  his  life  or  doc- 
trine ;  an  attempt  towards  a  popular  model,  which  naturally 
met  with  the  same  fate.  In  another  article  of  the  petition, 
they  prayed  that  the  bishops  should  not  insist  upon  every 
ceremony,  or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  as  if  uniformity  in  public  worship  had  not  been  estab- 

♦  Besides  the  petition  after  mentioned,  another  proof  of  the  prer- 
■lency  of  the  Piu-itans  among  the  commons  was,  their  passing  a  bill 
for  the  reverent  observance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed  the  Sab- 
bath* and  the  depriying  the  people  of  t^ose  amusements  which  thcv 
were  accustomed  to  take  on  that  day.  D'Ewes,  p.  335.  It  was  « 
strong  symptom  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  the  upper  house,  tliat  they 
oroposed  to  add  Wednesday  to  the  fast  days,  and  to  prohibit  eutirah 
waeMmgofaeshontaiatday.    D'Ewos,- p.  378. 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  367. 
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Mied  by  law ;  or  as  if  the  prelates  had  br^n  endowed  with  a 
dispensing  power.  Thej  complained  of  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed in  proDounctng  the  sentence  of  excmnmuaication,  and 
they  entreated  the  reverend  fothers  to  think  of  some  law  for 
Che  remedy  of  these  abuses :  implying  that  those  matters  were 
too  high  for  the  commons  of  themselves  to  attempt 

But  the  most  material  article  which  the  commons  touched 
upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, and  the' oath  ^^  ex  officio,'*  as  it  was  called,  exacted  by 
that  court  This  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  to  merit 
some  explanation. 

The  first  primate  after  the  queen's  accession,  was  Pkrker ; 
a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  established  worship, 
end  in  punishmg,  by  fine  or  deprivation,  all  the  Puritanical 
clergymen  who  attempted  to  innovate  any  thing  in  the  habits, 
ceremonies,  or  liturgy  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Grindal,  who,  as  he  himself  was  inclined 
to  the  new  sect,  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them,  or  to  punish  the  nonconforming  clergy. 
He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  suppression 
of  ^  prophesyiugs,"  or  the  assemblies  of  the  zealots  m  private 
houses,  which,  she  apprehended,  had  become  so  many  acade- 
mies of  fanaticism ;  and  for  this  offence  she  had,  by  an  order 
of  the  star  chamber,  sequestered  him  from  his  archiepiscopai 
function,  and  confined  him  to  his  own  house.  Upon  his  death, 
which  happened^  1563,  she  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
same  error  in  her  next  choioe ;  and  she  named  Whitgift,  a 
zealous  Churchman,  who  had  already  vgrnalized  his  pen  in 
controversy,  and  who,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  convince 
the  Puritans  by  argument,  was  now  resolved  to  open  their 
eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  executi<Hi  of  penal  statutes.  He 
informed  the  queen,  that  all  the  spiritual  authority  lodjred  w 
the  prelates  was  insignificant  without  the  sanction  of  the 
crown ;  and  as  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  cAmmission  at  that 
time  in  force,  he  engaged-  her  to  issue  a  new  one,  more 
arbitrary  than  any  of  the  former,  and  conveyin^r  more  un- 
limited authority.*  She  appointed  forty-four  commissionera. 
twelve  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics ;  three  comroissioneis 
noade  a  quorum ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom  and  over  all  orders  of  men ;  and  every 
eiicumstaxiee  of  its  authority,  and  all  its  method*  of  |in> 

•  Neal's  Hi9tory  of  the  Puritans,  voL  L  p.  410. 
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eeedinc  were  contiaxy  to  the  oleaieet  prineiplee  of  kv  naA 
Batumi  equity.  The  commiaeiooen  were  empoweied  to  Tiat 
and  refonn  all  enon,  heresies,  schisms,  in  a  word,  to  regulate 
all  opioioos,  as  well  as  to  puniiBh  all  breach  of  unilbniuty  in 
the  exercise  of  public  worship.  They  were  directed  to  make 
inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and  witnesses 
but  by  all  other  means  and  ways  which  they  could  devise ; 
that  is,  by  the  rack,  by  tcHrture,  by  inquisition,  by  imprison* 
ment  Where  they  found  reason  to  suspect  any  person,  they 
might  administer  to  him  an  oath,  called  ^  ex  officio,^*  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  answer  all  questions,  and  might  thereby  be 
obliged  to  accuse  himself  or  his  most  intimate  friend.  The 
fines  which  they  levied- were  discretionary,  and  often  ooca^ 
sioned  the  total  ruin  of  the  ofiender,  contrary  to  the  estab* 
lished  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  imprisonment  to  which 
they 'condemned  any  delinquent,  was  limited  by  no  rule  but 
their  own  pleasure.  They  assumed  a  power  of  imposing  on 
the  clergy  what  new  articles  of  subsoripticHi,  and  consequently 
of  faith,  they  thought  proper.  Though  all  other  ^iritu^ 
courts  were  subject,  since  the  refimnation,  to  inhibitions  from 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
were  exempted  from  that  legal  jurisdiction,  and  were  liable 
to  no  coDtroL  And  the  more  to  enlarge  their  authority,  they 
were  empowered  to  punish  all  incests,  adulteries,  fomicatioiKk ; 
all  outrages,  misbehaviors,  and  disorders  in  marriage:  and 
the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict,  w^re  aoccurding  to 
their  wisdom,  conscience,  anci  discretioQ.  In  a  word,  this 
court  was  a  real  inquisition ;  attended  with  all  the  iniquities, 
as  well  as  cruelties,  insepaniUe  from  that  tribui&l.  And  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  destructive  of 
aU  law,  so  its  erection  was  deemed  by  many  a  mere  usurpa* 
tion  of  this  in^>erious  princess ;  and  had  no  other  foundation 
than  a  clause  of  a  statute,  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the 
crown,  and  empowering  the  sovereign  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  exercising  that  prerogative.  But  prerogative  in 
general,  especially  the  supremacy,  was  supposed  in  that  age 
to  involve  powers  which  no  law,  precedent,  or  reason  could 
limit  and  determine. 

But  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  petition  to  die 
prelates,  had  touched  so  gently  and  submissively  on  the  eccle- 
siastical grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  speech  fron»  the  throne 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of 
their  presumption,  and  reprovii^  them  for  those  murmu|i 


mbacht  for  fottr  of  qAndiag  her,  tliey  bad  pfoooimeei  «>  low 
M  not  directly  to  reach  her  royaji  eani.  After  ^ving  them 
■ome  geaeml  thanks  for  their  atlfuohmeat  to  h9ic,  and  mikuig 
profeatioBs  of  affection  to  her  suhjecto,  ahe  lold  them,  that 
whoeyer  found  &ult  with  the  church  threw  a  slander  upon 
her,  since  ^he  was  appointed  by  God  supreme  ruler  over  it; 
and  no  heresies  pr  schisms  could  pre^vail  in  the  kingdom  but 
by  her  permisBioa  and  negligence :  that  some  abuses  must 
necessarily  have  place  in  evory  thing )  but  she  warned  the 
prelates  to  be  watchfql ;  for  if  she  fcux^d  theon  careless  of 
their  chaigat  she  waa  fnUy  determined  to  depose  them :  thcU 
she  was  convDoeiy  supposed  to  have  employed  herself  m 
many  studies,  partiouburiy  philosophical,  ^by  which,  I  sup-^ 
poae,  she  meant  theologieal,)  and  she  would  confess,  that  lew 
whose  leisure  had  not  allowed  them  to  make  piofessioa  of 
science,  had  read  or  reflected  nnwe:  that  a«  she  could  discern 
the  presumptioa  of  many,  in  curiously  canvassing  the  Scrips 
tures,  and  starting  innovations,  she  would  no  lenger  endure 
this  licentiousness ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people  by  God^s 
rule  in  the  just  mean  bcftween  the  corruptions  of  Borne  and 
the  enan  of  modeipi  sectaries :  and  that  as  the  Romanists 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  peison,  so  th^  other 
innovators  were  dangerous  to  all  kingly  government;  and, 
under  color  df  preac^ng  the  word  of  Sod,  presmned  to  exeiw 
ciae  their  jirivate  jiydgment,  and  to  cenaure.  the  actiens  of  the 
prince.* 

Fiom  the  wbde  of  this  tmnaactioQ  we  mi^y  observe,  that 
the  commons,.in  making  their  genepnal  applioadoB  to  the  [ml- 
ates,  as  w^l  as  in  some  partbular  ajrticles  of  their  petition, 
showed  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  no  less  ^an  the  queen, 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  a  legal  constitution.  And  it 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  EUzabeth,  so  fiur  from 
yielding  to  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament  against  the 
ecclesiastical  commianon,  granted,  before  the  end  of  her 
reign,  a  new  commission ;  in  which  she  enlarged,  rather  than 
restrained,  the  powers  of  the  commi8aioneiB.t 
'  During  this  session  of  parliament,  there  was  discovered  a 
conspiracyt  which  much  increased  the  general  animosity 
against  the  Catholics,  and  still  further  weened  the  breach 
between  the  religious  parties.    William  Par^,  a  Catholic 

•  See  note  R,  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
t  Bjmiu,  TOL  xvi.  p.  292,  386,  400. 
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I^ntleman,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon  for  a  crime  liy 
which  he  was  exposed  to  capital  punishment;  and  having 
ohtained  permission  to  travel,  he  retired  to  Milan,  and  niado 
open  profession  of  his  religion,  whioh  he  hnd  concealed  while 
he  remained  in  England.  He  was  here  persuaded  by  Palniio; 
a  Jesuit,  thai  he  could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action 
than  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  sovereign  and  iiis  benefac- 
tress ;  the  nuncio  Campeggio,  when  consulted,  approved 
extremely  of  this  pious  undertaking ;  and  Parry,  though  still 
agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris  with  an  intention  of  passing 
over  to  England  and  executing  his  bloody  purpose.  He  was 
here  encouraged  in  the  design  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentleman 
of  great  credit  in  the  party ;  and  though  Watts  and  some 
other  Catholic  priests  told  him  that  the  enterprise  was  criminal 
and  impious,  he  preferred  the  authority  of  Raggazzoni,  the 
Duncio  at  Pans,  and  determined  to  persist  in  his  resolution. 
He  here  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  was  conveyed  to 
Cardinal  Como ;  he  communicated  his  intention  to  the  holy 
father,  and  craved  his  absolution  and  paternal  benediction. 
He  received  an  answer  from  the  cardinal,  by  which  he  found 
that  his  purpose  was  extremely  applauded  ;  and  he  came 
over  tq  England  with  a  full  design  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion.  So  deeply  are  the  sentiments  of  morality  engraved  in 
the  human  breast,  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  prejudices 
of  false  religion  totally  to  efface  them  ;  and  this  bigoted 
assassin  resolved,  before  he  came  to  extremities,  to  try  every 
other  expedient  for  alleviating  the  persecutions  under  which 
the  Catholics  at  that  time  labored.  He  found  means  of  being 
introduced  to  the  queen ;  assured  her  that  many  conf piracies 
were  fonned  against  her;  and  exhorted  her,  as  she  tendered 
her  life,  to  give  the  Romanists  some  more  indulgence  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  :  but,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  by 
the  opportunity  to  assassinate  her,  he  always  came  to 
court  unprovided  with  every  offensive  weapon.  He  even 
found  means  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament :  and  having 
made  a  vehe.nent  harangue  a^inst  the  severe  laws  enacted 
this  last  session,  was  committed  to  custody  for  his  freedom^ 
and  sequestered  from  the  house.  His  failure  in  these  attempts 
confirmed  him  the  more  in  his  former  resolution;  and  be 
communicated  his  intentions  to  Nevil,  who  entered  zealously 
into  the  design,  and  was  determined  to  have  a  sliare  in  tne 
merito  of  its  execution.  A  book  newly  published  by  Dr, 
Allen,  aflerwards  created  a  cardinal,  served  further  to  effaoa 
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aO  their  scruples  with  regard  to  the  nrarder  of  an  heretical 
prince;  and  having  agreed  to  shoot  the  queen  while  she 
should  be  taking  the  air  on  horseback,  they  resolved,  if  they 
could  not  make  their  esciipe,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  ful- 
611  ing  a  duty  so  agreeable,  as  they  imagined,  to  the  will  of 
Grod  and  to  true  religion,  fiut  while  they  were  watching  an 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  happened  to  die.  in  exile ;  and  as  Nevil  was 
next  heir  to  that  family,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that,  by 
doing  some  acceptable  service  to  the  queen,  he'  might  recovei 
the  estate  and  hcnors  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  last  earl.  He  betrayed  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
•the  ministers ;  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prison,  confessed 
the  guilt  both  to  them  and  to  the  jury  who  tried  him.  The 
letter  from  Cardinal  Como,  being  produced  in  court,  put 
Parry^s  narrative  beyond  all  question ;  and  that  criminal, 
having  received  .sentence  of  death,*  suffered  the  punishment 
which  the  law  appointed  for  his  treasonable  conspiracy .t 

These  bloody  designs  now  appeared  every  where,  as  the 
result  of  that  bigoted  spirit  by  which  the  tw^  reIigi(Ni8, 
especially  the  Catholic,  were  at  thb  time  actuated.  Somer- 
ville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  somewhat 
disordered  in  his  understanding,  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
merit  attending  the  assassination  of  heretics  and  persecutors, 
that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  murdering  the  queen ; 
but  having  betrayed  his  design  by  some  extravagances,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  perished  by  a  voluntary 
death.!  About  the  same  time,  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian, 
undertook  and  executed  the  same  design  against  the  prince 
of  Orange ;«  and  that  great  man  perished  at  Delfl,  by  the 
hands  of  a  desperate  assassin,' who,  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  sacrificed  his  own  life,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  famous  restorer  and  protector  of  religious  liberty.  The 
Flemings,  who  regarded  that  prince  as  their  father,  were 
filled  with  great  sorrow,  as  well  when  they  considered  the 
miserable  end  of  so  brave  a  patriot,  as  their  own  forlorn 
^  condition,  from  the  loss  of  so  powerful  and  prudent  a  leader, 
and  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms.  The  prifice 
of  Parma  had  made  every  year  great  advances  upon  them, 
had  reduced  several  of  tbie  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had 
laid  close  siege  to  Antwerp,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  et  seq.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  et  aet^ 
t  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  the  Yolume.  $  Ctonden,  p«  4M. 
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df  tbe  Neliieflandi,  wfaoM  subjection,  it  was  Sonmm^w^tM 
gKve  a  mortal  bk>w  to  the  alveady  decluung  affiun  of  the 
iB¥olted  pvomces.  Tbe  only  hopes  whidi  remained  -te 
them  arose  from  the  pro^iect  of  fofsign  snccoc  Being  weU 
acquainted  with  ^  cautious  and  frugal  maxims  of  Elizabeth, 
they  escpeoted  better  success  in  France ;  and  in  tbe  view  of 
engaging  Henry  to  embrace  their  defence,  they  tendered  him 
Ae  sovereignty  of  their  provinces.  [1685.1  But  the  preseitf 
condition  ai  that  monarchy  obliged  the  kmg  to  reject  so 
advantageous  an  offer.  The  duke  of  Anjou^s  deaA,  which, 
he  thou^t'would  have  tended  to  restore  public  tranqwllity  by 
delivering  him  from  the  inteigues  of  that  prince,  phuged  him 
intb  the  deepest  dirtress ;  and  the  kbg  of  Navarre,  a  professed* 
Hugonot,  bemg  next  heir  to  the  crown,  die  duke  of  Guise  took 
thence  occasion  to  revive  the  Cathdic  league,  aad  to  ui^ 
Heniy,  by  the  most  violent  expedients,  to  seek  the  e^oclusion 
of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince.  Heniy  himself,  though  a 
zealous  Oatholic,  yet,  because  he  declined  complying  with 
their  precipitate  measures,  became  an  object  of  avenioQ  to 
tbe  league  f  and  as  bis  zeal  in  practising  all  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  Romish  church,*  was  accompanied  with  a 
very  licentious  ccmduct  in  private  life,  the  Catholic  &ction,  in 
contmdietion  to  universal  experience,  embraced  thence  tbe 
pretext  of  repres^Ating  his  devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hy« 
pocrisy.  Finding  lus  authority  to  decline,  be  was  obliged  to 
dedare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  and  to  put  arms  into  the 
^hands  of  the  league,  whom,  both  on  account  of  their  danger- 
ons  pretensions  at  home  and  their  close  albaace  with  Philip,  im 
secredyrej^arded  as  his  more  dangerous  enemies.  Constrained 
by  the  same  policy,  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  assQoiatiog  him* 
self  with  tbe  revolted  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
was  obli|Z!ea  to  renounce  that  inviting  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself  for  all  the  hostile  intrigues  and  enterprises  of  Philip. 

The  states,  reduced  to  this  extremi^,  sent  over  a  solemn 
embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  o^r  to  the  queen  of 
acknowledging  her  for  their  sovereicn,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
ing her  protection  and  assistance.  Elizabeth^  wiaest  counsel*  ^  ' 
tors  were  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  conduct  which 
shd  should  bold  in  diis  critical  and  important  emergence. 
Some  adviMd  her  to  reject  the  oflbr  of  the  states,  and  re|»e* 
sented  the  imminent  dangers,  as  well  as  ii^ustioe,  attending 
the  acceptance  of  it  Tliey  said,  that  the  suppression  of  rebel* 
iious  subjects  waf  the  common  cause  of  all  sovereigns ;  and 


«qr  tncoongemeU  given  to  the  »Tolt  of  tbe  Fteiauin,  an^ 
uove  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  license  to  the  English . 
that  though  princes  wexe  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Sujaeme 
Being  not  to  oppress  theiuubjectes  the  people  never  were  en 
titled  to  foi^t  all  duty  to  tKir  sovereign,  or  transfer,  from  every 
&Dcy  or  disgust,  or  even  from  the  justest  ground  of  complaint, 
their  obedience  to  any  other  master:  that  the  queen,  in  the 
auccon  hitherto  afforded  the  Flemingfi,  had  considered  them 
as  laboring  under  oppreasion,  not  aa  entitled  to  freedom ;  and 
had  intended  only  to  admonish  Philip  not  U>  pemevere  in  his 
tyraimy,  without  any  view  of  ravishing  from  him  those  prov* 
ioces,  which  he  enjoyed  by  hereditary  right  from  his  ancestors : 
that  her  situation  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would 
afford  that  powerful  monarch  sufficient  opportunity  of  retaliat* 
ing  upon  her ;  and  she  must  thenceforth  expect  that,  instead 
of  secretly  fomenting  ftu^tion,  he  would  openly  employ  his 
whole  foice  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  Catholics : 
that  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his  spii^tual  arms  to  the 
temporal  ones  of  Spain :  and  that  the  queen  would  soon  repent 
her  making  so  precarious  an  acquisition  in  foreign  countries,  by 
exposing  her  own  dominions  to  the  most  imminent  danger.* 

Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  contrary  opin« 
ioo.  They  asserted,  that  the  queen  had  not  even  from  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had  not  at  present,  the 
choice  whether  she  would  embrace  friendship  or  hostility  with 
Philip:  that  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that  prince's  conduct  it 
appeared,  that  his  sole  aims  were  the  extending  of  his  empire 
and  the  entire  subjjBction  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith :  that  the  provocaticMis 
which  she  had  already  given  him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme 
of  policy,  would  forever  render  him  her  implacable  enemy ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  subdued  bis  revolted  subjects,  he  would 
tmdoubtedly  fall,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on 
her  defenceless  state :  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  she 
would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  supported  by  allies,  or  wait 
till  the  subjection  of  all  the  confederates  of  England  should 
give  her  enemies  leisure  to  begin  their  hostilities  in  the  bowels 
of  the  kingdom :  that  the  revolted  provinces,  though  in  a  de- 
dining  condition,  possessed  still  considerable  force;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  by  their  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip,  might  still  bf 

•  Camdex)^  p.  507.    Bentivoglio,  part  ii  lib.  iv> 
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enabled  te  maintab  the  congest  against  the  Spanish  monarchy: 
that  their  maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  giiFe 
her  entire  security  on  the  side  from  which  alone  she  could  be 
OAsaulted ;  and  would  even  en» higher  to  make  inroads  on 
Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies :  that  a  war 
which  was  necessary  could  never  be  unjust ;  and  self-defence 
was  concerned  as  well  ih  preventing  certain  dangers  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  in  repelling  any  immediate  invasion  :  and  that,  since 
hostility  with  Spain  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
present  interests  and  situatious  of  the  two  monarchies,  it  were 
better  to  compensate  that  danger  and  loss  by  the  acquisition 
of  such  important  provinces  to  the  English  empire.* 

Amidst  these  opposite  counsels,  the  queen,  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  attending  each  extreme,  was  inclined  to 
steer  a  middle  course;  and  though  such  conduct  is  seldom 
prudent,  she  was  not,  in  this  resolution,  guided  by  any  preju* 
dice  or  mistaken  affection.  She  was  determined  not  to  per- 
mit, without  opposition,  the  total  subjection  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  whose  interests  she  deemed  so  closely  connected 
with  her  own :  but  foreseeing  that  the  acceptance  of  their 
sovereignty  would  oblige  her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in 
their  defence,  would  give  umbrage  to  her  neighbors,  and  would 
expose  her  to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  usurpation, —  impu- 
tations which  hitherto  she  had  carefully  avoided, — she  imme- 
diately rejected  this  offer.  She  concluded  a  league  with  the 
states  on  the  following  conditions :  that  she  should  send  over 
an  army  to  their  assistance,  of  ^five  thousand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horse,  and  pay  them  during  the  war ;  that  the  general, 
and  two  others  whom  she  should  appoint,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  council  of  the  states ;  that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other;  that  her  expenses 
should  be  refunded  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  that 
the  towns  of  Flushing  and  the  Brille,  with  the  Castle  of  Ram- 
mekins,  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  consigned  into  her  hands 
by  way  of  security. 

The  queen  knew  that  this  measure  would  immediately 
engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Philip ;  yet  was  not  she 
terrified  with  the  view  of  the  present  greatness  of  that  monarch. 
The  continent  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  rich  and  populous 
and  the  late  addition  of  Portugal,  besides  securing  interna] 
oranquiility,  had  annexed  an  opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  domin- 
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looB,  had  made  him  maiiter  of  many  seCtlemenu  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  the  whole  commerce  of  those  regions,  and  had 
much  increased  his  naval  power,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly 
deficient  All  the  princes  of  Italy,  even  the  pope  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  weie  reduced  to  a  kind  of  subjection  under  him, 
and  seemed  to  possess  their  sovereignty  on  terms  somewhat 
pi-ecarious.  The  Austrian  branch  in  Germany,  with  their 
dependent  principalities,  was  closely  connected  with  him,^nd 
was  ready  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  every  enterprise. 
All  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  his  possession ; 
and  the  present  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  eveiy  coun* 
try  of  Europe,  rendered  the  influence  of  his  riches  the  more 
forcible  and  extensive.  The  Netherlands  seemed  on  the  point 
of  relapsing  into  servitude ;  and  small  hopes  were  entertained 
of  their  withstanding  those  numerous  and  veteran  armies,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  most  experienced  generals,  he  em- 
ployed against  them.  Even  France,  which  was  wont  to  coun- 
terbalance the  Austrian  greatness,  had  lost  all  her  force  from 
intestine  commotions ;  and  as  the  Catholics,  the  ruling  party, 
were  closely  connected  with  him,  he  rather  expected  thence 
an  augmentation  than  a  diminution  of  his  power.  Upon  the 
whole,  such  prepossessions  were  every  where  entertained  con- 
cerning the  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  that  the  king  of 
Sweden,  when  he  heard  that  Elizabeth  had  openly  embraced 
the  defence  of  the  revolted  Flemings,  scrupled  not  to  say,  thai 
she  had  now  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  had  adven- 
tured it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.*  Tet  was  this  prin- 
cess rather  cautious  than  enterprising  in  her  natural  temper : 
she  ever  needed  more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigor,  than  re 
strained  by  the  prudence,  of  her  ministers :  but  when  she  saw 
an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger  with  magnanimous 
courage ;  and  trusting  to  her  own  consummate  wisdom,  and 
to  the  affections,  however  divided,  of  her  people,  she  prepared 
herself  to  resist,  and  even  to  assault,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Catholic  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  x)ver  to  Hollcmd  at  the  head 
of  the  English  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried  with  him  a  splen 
did  retinue ;  being  accompanied  by  the  young  earl  of  Essex 
bis  soq-in-law,  the  lords  Audley  and  North,  Sir  William  Rus« 
sel,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir  Arthur  Basset  Sir  Walter  Waller 
Sir  Gervase  Clifton^  and  a  select  troop  of  five  hundred  gentle« 
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men.  He  was  received  on  Jiis  arriTal  at  Flashing  by  hk 
nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  governor;  and  every  town 
through  which  he  passed  expressed  their  joy  by  acclamatioiis 
and  triiimphal  arches,  as  if  hi*  presence  and  the  queen^s  pro- 
tection had  brought  them  the  most  certain  deliverance.  The 
states,  desirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  still  farther  in  their 
defence,  and  knowing  ^e  interest  which  Leicester  possessed 
with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  united  provinces,  appointed  a  guard  to  attenc 
him,  and  treated  him  in  some  respects  as  thehr  sovereign. 
But  thirf  step  had  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  expected. 
The  queen  was  displeased  with  the  artifice  of  the  states,  and 
die  ambition  of  Leicester.  She  severely  reprimanded  both; 
and  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that,  after  many-humble  admis- 
sions, they  were  able  to  appease  her. 

America  was  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  Philip^s  power, 
as  well  as  the  most  defenceless  part  of  his  dominions ,  aind 
Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  with  that  monarch  was 
unavoidable,  resolved  not  to  leave  him  mimolested  in   that 
quarter.    The  great  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  both  Indies  had  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  En^and ; 
and  as  the  progress  of  commerce,  still  more  that  of  colonies, 
is  slow  and  gradual,  it  was  happy  that  a  war  in  this  critical 
period  had  opened  a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  English,  and  had  tempted  them,  by  the 
view  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage  in  naval  enter- 
prises.    A  fleet  of  twenty  sail  was  equipped  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies :  two  thousdLnd  diree  hundred 
volunteers,  besides  seamen,  engaged  on  board  of  it ;  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  was  appointed  admiral ;  Christopher  Carlisle,  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces.     [1586.]    They  took  St  Jago,  near 
Cape  Verde,  by  surprise ;  and  found  in  it  plenty  of  provisions, 
but  no  riches.    They  sailed  to  Hispaniola ;  and  easily  making 
themselves  masters  of  St.  Domingo  by  assatdt,  obliged  &ie  inhab- 
itants to  ransom  their  houses  by  a  sum  of  money.     Cartfaagena 
fell  next  into  their  hands,  after  some  more  resistance,  and  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner.     They  burnt  St.  Anthony  and  St 
Helens,  two  towns  on  the  coast  of  Florida.     Sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  small  remains  of  a  colony 
which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and 
which  had   gone  extremely  to  decay.     Thia   was  the  fiisl 
attempt  of  the  English  to  form  such  settlements  ;  and  ^MoA 
Ihey  have  since  surpassed  aU  Ettit^pean  nations,  both  in  the 
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dtotttibn  of  "dieir  eotames,  andin  the  noble  prbeiples  of  Kberty 
^skd  industry  on  which  they  are  founded,  they  had  here  been 
so  unsuoeessfnl,  that  the  misefable  planters  abandoned  their 
settlements,  and  prevailed  on  Drake  to  carry  them  with  him  to 
England.  He  returned  with  so  much  riches  as  encouraged 
the  vohmteersr,  and  with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish  wcftk- 
ness  in  those  countries,^  as  served  extremely  to  inflame  the 
spirits  of  the  nation  to  future  enterprises.  The  great  mortalihf 
which  the  climate  had  produced  in  his  fleet  was,  ^  is  usualt 
but  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  avidity  and  sanguine  hopes  of 
young  adventurers.*  It  is  thought  that  Dmke^s  fleet  first  intro« 
duced  the  use  of  tobacco  into  England. 

The  enterprises  of  Leicester  were  much  less  successful  than 
those  of  Drake.  This  man  possessed  neither  courage  nor  ca« 
pacity  equal  to  the  trast  reposed  in  him  by  the  queen  ;  and  as 
he  was  the  only  bad  choice  she  made  for  any  considemble 
employment,  men  naturally  believed  that  she  had  here  been 
infloencpd  by  an  affection  still  more  partial  than  that  of  firiend- 
riiip.  He  gained,  at  first,  some  advuitage  in  an  action  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  threw  succors  into  Ghrave,  by  which  that 
place  was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence :  but  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  governor,  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  these  eflbrts 
useless.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  resistance  ;  and  being 
tried  for  his  conduct,  sufiTered  a  capital  punishment  from  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  prhice  of  Parma  next  under- 
took die  siege  of  Venio,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  after 
some  resratance.  The  fate  of  Noys  was  more  dismal ;  being 
taken  by  assault,  while  the  gairison  was  treating  of  a  capituk- 
tion.  Rhimberg,  which  was  garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred 
English,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  was  after- 
wards besieged  by  the  Spaniards;  and  Leicester,  thinking 
himself  too  weak  to  attempt  raising  the  siege,  endeaTored  to 
draw  off  the  prince  of  Parma  by  forming  another  enterprise. 
He  first  attacked  Doesberg,  and  succeeded  :  he  then  sat  down 
before  Zutphen,  whksh  tin  Spanish  general  thought  so  impor- 
tant a  fortress,  that  he  hastened  to  its  relief.  He  made  the 
marquis  of  Guasto  advance  with  a  convoy,  which  he  intended 
to  throw  into  the  place.  They  were  fkrated  by  a  fog ;  but 
fiiliing  by  accident  on  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  a  furious 
action  ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worsted,  and  die 
narquis  of  Gonsaga,  an  Italian  noMeman  of  great  reputation 
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and  family,  was  slain.  The  pyrsuit  was  stopped  by  die  ad 
vance  of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body  of  the  S|iaa* 
ish  army ;  and  the  English  oavalry,  on  their  return  from  the 
field,  found  their  advantage  more  than  compensated  by  thb 
loss  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action,  was  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  and  soon  after  died. 
This  person  is  described  by  the  wnteis  of  that  ng^^  as  the 
lyost  perfect  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could 
be  formed  even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fiction. 
Virtuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  heroic  valor,  and  ele- 
gant erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  ornament  and 
delight  of  the  English  court ;  and  as  the  credit  which  he  pos- 
sessed with  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  wholly 
employed  in  the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literature,  his 
praises  have  been  transmitted  with  advantage  to  posterity. 
No  person  was  so  low  as  not  to  b^ome  an  object  of  his  hu- 
manity. AAer  this  last  action,  while  he  was  Lying  on  the  field 
mangled  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  hun  to 
zeiieve  his  thirst ;  but  observing  a  soldier  near  him  in  a  liJke 
miserable  condition,  he  said,  ^^This  man^s  necessity  is  still 
greater  than  mine  ; ''  and  resigned  to  him  the  bottle  of  water. 
The  king  of  Scots,  struck  with  admiration  of  Sidaey^s  virtue, 
celebrated  his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  he 
composed  on  the  death  of  that  young. hero. 

The  English,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them  of  all 
experience,  were  strongly  possessed  of  military  genius ;  and 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  prince  of  Parma  wero  not  attrib- 
uted to  the  superior  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  solely  to  the  want  of  military  abilities  in  Leicester.  The 
states  were  much  discontented  with  his  management  of  the 
war ;  still  more  with  his  arbitrary  and  imperious  conduct ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  they  applied  to  him  for  a  rediess 
of  all  their  grievances.  But  Leicester,  without  giving  them 
apy  satisfaction,  departed  soon  after  for  Ekigiand.* 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  §o  powerful  an  enemy  as 
the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to  secure  herself  on  the 
side  of  Scotland ;  and  she  endeavored  both  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  her  kinsnmn  James,  and  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  quarrel  between  them.  An  attempt  which  she 
had  made  some  time  before  was  not  well  calculated  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  that  prince.    She  had  despatched  Wottea  aa 
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hmr  ambttflsador  to  Scotland ;  but  though  she  gave  him  private 
instructions  with  regard  to  her  affairs,  she  informed  James, 
that  when  she  had  any  political  business  to  discuss  whh  him, 
she  would  employ  another  minister;  that  this  man  was  not 
fitted  for  serious  negotiations ;  and  that  her  chief  purpose  in 
sending  hhn,  was  to  entertain  the  king  with  witty  and  facetious 
conversation,  and  to  partake  without  reserve  of  his  pleasures 
and  amusements.  Wotton  was  master  of  profound  dtssimula* 
tion,  and  knew  bow  to  cover,  under  the  appearance  of  a  care* 
less  gayety,  the  deepest  designs  and  most  dangerous  artifices. 
When  but  a  youth  of  twenty,  he  had  been  employed  by  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Wotton,  ambassador  in  Prance  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  to  insnare  the  constable  Montmorency ;  and  had  not  his 
purpose  been  frustrated  by  pure  accident,  his  cunning  bad  pre* 
vailed  over  all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  aged  minis- 
ter. It  is  no  wonder  that,  aAer  years  had  improved  him  in  all 
the  arts  of  deceit,  'he  should  gain  an  ascendant  over  a  young 
prince  of  so  open  and  unguarded  a  temper  as  James  ; 
especially  when  the  queen^s  recommendation  prepared  the 
way  fbr  his  leoeption.  He  was  admitted  into  all  the  pleasures 
at  the  king ;  made  himself  master  of  his  secrets ;  vid  had 
80  much  the  more  authority  with  him  in  political  transactions, 
as  he  did  not  seem' to  pay  the  least' attention  to^^ese  matters. 
The  Scottish  ministers,  who  observed  the  growing  interest  of 
this  man,  endeavored  to  acquire  his  friendship  ;  and  scrupled 
not  to  sacrifice  to  his  intrigues  the  most  essential  interests  of 
their  master.  Elizabetb^s  usual  jealousies  witii  regard  to  het 
heirs  began  now  to  be  levelled  against  James ;  and  as  that 
prince  Imd  attained  the  years  proper  for  marriage,  she  was 
apprehensive  lest,  by  being  strengthened  by  children  and 
alliances,  he  should  acquire  the  greater  interest  and  authority 
with  her  English  subjects.  She  directed  Wotton  to  form  a 
seciet  concert  with  some  Scottish  noblemen,  and  to  procure 
their  promise,  that  James,  during  three  years,  should  not  on 
any  account  be  permitted  to  marry.  In  consequence  of  this 
view,  they  endeavored  to  embroil  him  with  the  king  of  Den« 
mark,  who  had  sent  amba^Esadors  to  Scotland  on  pretence  of 
demanding  restitution  of  the  Orkneys,  but  really  with  a  view 
of  opening  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  James  and  his 
daughter.  Wotton  is  said  to  have  employed  his  intrigues  to 
purposes  still  more  dangerous.  He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a 
conspiracy  with  some  malecontents,  to  seize  the  person  of  Hie 
king,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  who 
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wooid  probably  hav6  denied  aU  coocuneiice  in  tbe  denga,  but 
icoold  have  been  sure  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  tbnddoni,  if 
not  captivity.  The  conspiracy  was  detectEKl ;  and  Wotton  fied 
hastily  from  Scotiuid,  without  taking  leave  ci  the  king.* 

James's  situation  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  resratment  of 
this  traitorous  atteau>t,  and  his  natural  temper  indined  him 
soon  to  forgive  and  foiget  it  The  queen  found  no  difficulty 
in  renewing  the  negotiations  for  a  strict  alliance  between  Soofc* 
land  and  England ;  and  the  more  efl^ually  to  g^in  the 
prince^  friendship,  she  granted  him  a  pension,  equivalent  to 
ms  claim  on  the  inheritanoe  of  his  grandmother,  the  countess 
of  Lenox,  lately  deceased.t  A  league  was  formed  between 
Elizabeth  and  James  for  the  mutual  defence  of*  their  domin- 
ions and  of  their  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  combi- 
nation of  all  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  if  Elizabeth  were  invaded,  James  aboukl  aid  her  with  a 
body  of  two  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot ;  that  £tiz« 
abeth,  in  a  like  case,  should  send  to  his  aasistanee  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  six  thousand  foot ;  that  the  change  of  these 
armies  should  .be  defrayed  by  the  prince  who  demanded 
assistance ;  that  if  the  invairion  should  be  made  upon  £ngland« 
within  Mxty  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Scottand,  this  latter  king^ 
dom  should  march  its  whde  force  to  the  assislance  of  tte 
former ;  and  that  the  present  league  should  aupersede  aU  for^ 
mer  alHances  of  either  state  with  any  foreign  kingdom,  so  fitr 
as  religion  was  concerned.^  -^ 

S  By  Siis  league,  James  secured  himself  against  all  attempts 
from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  English,  and  might  entertain  some  prospect  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  which,  while  he  lived  on  bad  terms  'vnth 
Elizabeth,  he  could  never  expect  long  to  enjoy.  Besides  the 
turbulent  disposition  and  inveterate  feuds  of  the  nobility,—- 
ancient  maladies  of  the  Scottish  government, —  the  spirit  of 
lanaticism  had  4ntroduced  a  new  disorder ;  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  religion,  when  corrupted  by  fake  opinion,  is  not 
restrained  by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  for  in  its  operations  by  any  principles  of  ordinary 
conduct  and  policy.  The  insolence  of  the  preachers,  who 
triumphed  in  their  dominion  over  the  populace,  had  at  this  time 
reached  an  extreme  height ;  and  they  carried  their  anoganoe 
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m  far,  not.  only  against  Hm  king,  but  against  the  whole  civ3 
power,  that  they  excommunicated  ihe  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, because  he  had  been  actire  in  parliament  for  promot- 
ing a  law  which  restrained  their  seditious  sermons;*  nor 
could  that  prelate  save  himself  by  any  expedient  from  this 
terrible  sentence,  but  by  renouncing  all  pratensbns  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  One  Gibson  said  in  the  pulpit  that  Captain 
James  Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  of  Armn)  and  his  wife, 
Jezebel,  bad  been  deemed  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  church ; 
but  it  was  now  seen  that  the  king  himself  was  the  great 
ofiender  f  and  for  this  crime  the  preacher  denounced  against 
him  the  curse  which  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  die 
childless,  and  be  the  last  of  his  race.f 

The  secretaiy,  Thirlstone,  perceiving  the  king  so  much 
molested  with  ecclesiastical  afiaiis,  and  with  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  clergy,  advised  him  to  leave  them  to  th«i/ 
own  courses ;  for  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  become  sc 
intolerable,  that  the  people  would  rise  against  them,  and  drivt 
them  out  of  the  country.  "^  True,*^  replied  the  king ;  '^  if  1 
purposed  to  undo  the  church  and  religion,  your  counsel  were 
Kood ;  but  my  intention  is  to  maintun  both;  therefore  cannot 
I  suffer  the  clergy  to  follow  such  a  conduct,  as  will  in  the  9nd 
bring  religion  into  contempt  and  derision.^^  % 

— 0  ' 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

'ELIZABETH. 

[1586.]  The  dangers  which  arose  from  the  character, 
principles,  and  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  very 
early  engaged  Elizabeth  to  consult,  in  her  treatment  of  that 
unfortunate  princess,  the  dictates  of  jealousy  and  politics, 
rather  than  of  friendship  or  generosity :  resentment  of  thia 
usage  had  poshed  Mary  into  enterprises  which  had  nearly 
threatened  the  repose  and  authority  of  Elizabeth :  the  rigor 
and  restraint  thence  redoubled  upon  the  captive  queen,*  still 
impelled  her  to  attempt  greater  extremities ;  and  while  her 
impatience  of  confinement,  her  revenge,f  and  her  high  spirit 
concurred  with  religious  zeal,  and  the  suggestions  of  desper- 
ate bigots,  she  was  at  last  engaged  in  designs  which  aflbnled 
•  her  enemies,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a  pretence  or  rea- 
son for  effecting  her  final  ruin. 

The  English  seminary  at  Rheims  bad  wrought  themselves 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animosity  against  the  queen. 
The  recent  persecutions  from  which  they  had  escaped ;  the 
new  ri^rs  which  they  knew  awaited  them  in  the  course  of 
their  missions ;  the  lilxBrty  which  for  the  present  they  enjoyed 
of  declaiming  against  that  princess ;  and  the  contagion  of  that 
religious  fury  whieh  every  where  surrounded  them  in  France ; 
all  these  causes  had  obliterated  with  them  every  maxim  of 
common  sense,  and  every  principle  of  morals  or  humani^> 
Intoxicated  with  admiration  of  the  divine  power  and  infallibil- 
ity of  the  pope,  they  revered  his  bull  by  which  he  excommu- 
nicated ana  deposed  the  queen ;  and  some  of  them  had  gone  to 
that  height  of  extravagance  as  to  assert,  that  that  performance 
had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
assassination  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and  of  that  princess  in 
particular,  was  represented  as  the  most  meritorious  of  all  enter- 
prises ;  and  they  ttiught,  that  whoever  perished  in  such  pious 
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Mteniylb,  eojojrod,  without  dispute,  the  sAonom  and  never* 
lading  crown  of  martyrdooi.  By  such  £>ctrine8,  they  insti- 
gated John  Savage,  a  man  of  desperate  courage,  who  had 
served  some  years  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  prince  of  * 
Parma,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Ehzabeth ;  and  this  assassin, 
having  made  a  vow  to  persevere  in  his  design,  was  sent  over 
to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  tiie  more 
xealous  Catholics. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  that  semi« 
nary,  had  returned  to  Pans  from  his  mission  in  England  and 
Scotland;  and  as  he  had  observed  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and 
l^bellion  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  Catholic  devotees  in 
4hese  countries,  he  bad  founded  on  that  disposition  the  pro- 
ieet  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of  restoring  by  force  of  arms 
the  exercise  of  the  ancient  rehgion.*  The  situation  of  affairs 
abroad  seemed  favorable  to  this  enterprise;  the  pope,  the 
Spaniard,  the  duke  of  Guise,  concurring  in  interests,  had 
formed  a  resolution  to  make  some  attempt  against  England  : 
and  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  strongly 
encouraged  Ballard  to  hope  for  succors  from  these  princes. 
Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  Catholic  and  a  devoted  parti* 
■an  of  the  queen  of  Scotas  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
prudence,  vigor,  and  genenJ  popularity  of  Elizabeth,  alvva}% 
mamtamed  that,  so  long  as  that  princess  was  allowed  to  live, 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  success  from  an  enterprise  upon 
England  Bailard,  persuaded  of  this  truth,  saw  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  executing  the  design  formed  at  Rheims ;  he 
came  over  to  Engbuid  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue ;  and  he  bent  his 
endeavors  to  effect  at  once  the  project  of  an  assassination, 
an  insurrection,  and  an  invasion.! 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was  An- 
thony Babington,  of  Dethic,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  This 
young  gentleman  was  of  a  good  family,  possessed  a  plenti* 
fill  fortune,  had  discovered  an  excellent  capacity,  and  was 
accomplished  in  literature  beyond  most  of  his  years  or 
station.  Being  zealously  devoted  to  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion, he  had  secretly  made  a  journey  to  Paris  some  time 
before,  and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas  Morgan,  a 
bigoted  fugitive  from  England,  and  with  the  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Mary's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France*    By  con* 
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tinually  extolling  the  amiable  accompliriiments  and  heioacal 

virtues  of  that  princess,  they  impelled  the  sanguine  and 
nnguarded  mind  of  young  Babington  to  make  some  attempt 
for  her  service ;  and  they  employed  every  principle  of  am- 
bition, gallantry,  and  religious  zeal,  to  give  him  a  contempt 
of  those  dangers  which  attended  any  enterprise  against  the 
vigilant  government  of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  disposed 
for  their  purpose^  they  sent  him  back  to  England,  and  secretly, 
unknown  to  himself,  recommended  him  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
as  a  person  worth  engaging  in  her  service.  She  wrote  him 
a  letter,  full  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and  Babington, 
ardent  in  his  temper  and  zealous  in  his  principles,  thought 
that  these  advances  now  bound  him  in  honor  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  service  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  .  Dur- 
ing some  time,  he  had  found  means  of  conveying  to  her  all 
her  foreign  correspondence  ;  but  after  she  was  put  under  the 
custody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous 
confinement,  he  experienced  so  much  difficulty  and  danger 
in  rendering  her  this  service,  that  he  had  desisted  from  every 
attempt  of  that  nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  Intentions  to  Babington, 
Jie  found  his  zeal  suspended,  not  extinguished:  his  former 
ardor  revived  on  the  mention  of  any  enterprise  which  seemed 
to  promise  success  in  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  had  entertained  sentiments  conformable  to  those 
of  Paget,  and  represented  the  folly  of  all  attempts  which, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  could  be  formed  against  the 
established  religion  and  government  of  England.  Ballard, 
encouraged  by  this  hint,  proceeded  to  discover  to  him  the 
design  undertaken  by  Savage;*  and  was  well  pleased  to 
observe  that,  instead  of  being  shocked  with  the  project,  Bab- 
mgton  only  thought  it  not  secure  enough',  when  intrusted  to 
one  single  hand,  and  proposed  to  join  five  others  with  lavage 
in  this  desperate  enterprise. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Babington  employed  himself 
in  increasing  the  number  of  his  associates ;  and  he  secretly 
drew  into  the  conspiracy  many  Catholic  gentlemen,  discon- 
tented with  the  present  government.  Barnwell,  of  a  noble 
family  in  Ireland,  Chamoc,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and 
Abington,  whose  father  had  been  cofierer  to  the  household, 
leadily  undertook  the  assassination  of  tl^  queen.     Cbarlea 
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TQney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  and  Titehborne  of 
Southampton,  when  the  design  was  proposed  to  them,  ex- 
pressed some  scruples,  which  were  removed  by  the  argument! 
of  Babington  and   Ballard.     Savage  alone   refused,  during 

-  some  time,  to  share  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  with  any 
others  ;  *  he  challenged  the  whole  to  himself;  cuid  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  this  prepost^* 
ous  ambition. 

The  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the  very  same 
instant  when  Elizabeth  should  l>e  assassinated,  was  requisite 
for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators ;  and  Babington 
undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred  horse,  to  attack  her 
guards  while  she  should  be  taking  the  air  on  horseback.  In 
this  enterprise,  he  engaged  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to  the 
lord  of  that  name,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Robert  Gage,  John  Trav- 

^  ers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry  Donne ;  most  of  them  men  of  family 
and  interest  The  conspirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not 
find,  any  nobleman  of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  they  trusted  that  Uie  great  events,  of 
the  queen's  death  and  Mary's  deliverance,  would  rouse  all  the 
zealous  Catholics  to  arms;  and  that  foreign  forces,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  would  easily  fix  the 
queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  reestablish  the  ancient 
religion. 

These  desperate  projects  had  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Elizabeth's  council,  particularly  of  Walsingham,  secretary  of 
state.  That  artful  minister  had  engaged  Maud,  a  Catholic 
priest,  whom  he  retained  in  pay,  to  attend  Ballarrl  in  bis  jour- 
ney to  France,  and '  had  thereby  got.  a  hint  of  the  designs 
entertained  by  the  fugitives.  Polly,  another  of  his  spies,  had 
found  means  to  insinuate  himself  among  the  conspirators  in 
England ;  and,  though  not  entirely  trusted,  had  obtained  some 
insight  into  their  dangerous  secrets.  But  the  bottom  of  the 
conspiracy  was  never  fully  known,  till  GifTord,  a  seminary 
priest,  came  over  and  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  Wal- 
singham. By  his  means,  the  discovery  became  of  the  utmost 
importaiKs,  and  involved  the  fate  of  Mary,  as  well  as  of  those 
zealous  partisans  of  that  princess., 

Babington  and  his  associates,  having  laid  such  a  plan  as, 
♦hey  thought,  promised  infallible  success,  were  impatient  to 
eommunicate  the  design  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  obtain 
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her  approbation  and  concurrence.  For  this  service  they 
employed  Giffbrd,  who  immediately  applied  to  Walmngham 
that  the  interest  of  that  minister  might  forward  his  secret  cor- 
respondence  with  Mary.  Walsingham  proposed  the  matter  to 
Paulet,  and  desired  him  to  connive  at  GiflTord's  corrupting  one  • 
of  his  servants ;  but  Paulet,  averse  to  the  introducing  of  such 
a  pernicious  precedent  into  his  family,  desired  that  they 
would  rather  think  of  some  other  expedient.  Gifford  found  a 
brewer,  who  supplied  the  family  with  ale  ;  and  bribed  him  to 
xjonvey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by  Paulet's 
connivance,  were  thrust  through  a  chink  in  the  wall;  and 
answers  were  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 

Ballard  and  Babington  were  at  first  diffident  of  Giiibrd's 
fidelity ;  and  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave  htig  only  blank 
papers  made  up  like  letters  ;  but  finding  by  the  answers  that 
these  had  been  faithfully  delivered,  they  laid  aside  all  further 
scruple,  and  conveyed  by  his  hands  the  most  criminal  and 
dangerous  parts  of  their  conspiracy.  Babington  informed 
Mary  of  the  design  laid  for  a  foreign  invasion,  the  plan  of  an 
insurrection  at  home,  the  scheme  for  her  deliverance,  and  the 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  usorper,  by  six  noble  gentle- 
men, as  he  termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends ;  who, 
from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  to  the  Catholic  cause  and  her 
majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the  "  tragical  execution." 
Mary  replied,  that  she  approved  highly  of  the  design ;  that 
the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it  should 
ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer;  and  that  ihe  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth was  a  necessary  circumstance,  before  any  attempts 
were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or  an  insurrection.* 
These  letters,  with  others  to  Mendoza,  Charles  Paget,  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  were  car- 
ried by  Gifford  to  Secretary  Walsingham ;  were  deciphered 
by  the  art  of  Philips,  his  clerk ;  and  copies  taken  of  .them. 
Walsingham  employed  another  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  full 
insight  mto  the  plot :  he  subjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  post^ 
script  in  the  same  cipher ;  in  which  he  made  her  desire  Bab- 
ington to  inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  The 
indiscretion  of  Babington  furnished  Walsingham  with  still 
another  means  of  detection,  as  well  as  of  defence.  That 
gentlemen  had-caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  where  he  him- 
ielf  was  represented  standing  amidst  the  nfx  assassins;  and  a 
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HMrtto  was  ratjoioed,  ezprearing  that  their  commoa  pefSs  wem 
the  band  of  their  confederacy. .  A  copy  of  this  picture  was 
brought  to  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  know  the  assassins,  and 
guard  herself  against  their  approach  to  her  person. 

Meanwhile  Babington,  anxious  to  insure  and  hasten  the  for- 
eign succors,  resolved  to  despatch  Ballard  into  France ;  and 
be  procured  for  him,  under  a  feigned  name,  a  license  to  travel. 
In  order  to  remove  from  himself  all  suspicion,  he  applied  to 
Walsingham,  pretended  great  steal  for  the  queen^s  service, 
ofiered  to  go  abroad,  and  professed  his  intentions  of  employ- 
ing the  confidence  Wnich  he  had  gained  among  the  Oatholica, 
to  the  detection  and  disappointment  of  their  conspiracies. 
'Walsingham  commended  his  loyal  purposes ;  and  promising 
his  own  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  them,  stiU 
fed  him  with  hopes,  and  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  him.  A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  issued  for  seizing  Bal- 
lard ;  and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  consciousness  of  guiltt 
begat  in  all  the  OHispirators  the  utmost  anxiety  and  concern. 
Some  advised  that  they  should  immediately  make  their  escape : 
others  proposed  that  Savage  and  Chamoc  should  without  delay 
execute  their  purpose  against  Elizabeth;  and  Babington,  in 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  furnished  Savage  with  money, 
that  he  might  buy  good  clothes,  and  thereby  have  moce  easy 
access  to  the  queen^s  person.  Next  day,  they  began  to  appre- 
hend that  they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  hastily ;  and  Babing- 
ton, having  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Walsingharai 
was  persuaded  by  that  subtle  minister,  that  the  seizure  of 
Bollard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the  usual  diligence  of 
informers  in  the  detection  of  popish  and  seminary  priests. 
H^  even  consented  to  take  lodgings  secretly  in  Walsingham^! 
house,  that  they  might  have  more  frequent  conferences  together 
before  his  intended  departure  for  France ;  but  observing  that 
he  was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made  his  escape,  and.  gave 
the  alarm  to  ^he  other  conspirators.  They  all  took  to  flight, 
covered  themselves  with  several  disguises,  and  lay  concealed 
in  )[^oods  or  bams ;  but  were  soon  discovered  and  thrown  into 
prison.  In  their  examinations  they  contradicted  each  othor 
and  the  leadera  were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the 
truth.  Fourteen  were  condemned  and  executed,  of  whom 
seven  acknowledged  the  crime  on  their  trial ;  the  rest  were 
eonvicted  by  evidence. 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  despatched,  tneisures  wetie 
Aken  for  the  trial  and  conviotioa  of  the  queen  of  Soots ;  oe 
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whose  account,  and  with  whose  concurredoe,  these  attempli 
had  been  made  against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  Elizabeth^s  couusellors  were 
averse  to  this  procedure,  and  thought  that  the  close  coniBn^- 
ment  of  a  woman  who  was  become  very  sickly,  and  wha 
would  probably  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her 
natural  death,  might  give  sufficient  security  to  the  government, 
without  attemptiog  a  measure  of  which  there  scarcely  remains 
any  example  in  history.  Leicester  advised  that  Mary  should 
be  secretly  despatched  by  poison ;  and  he  sent  a  divine  to  coa« 
vince  Walsingham  of  the  lawfulness  of  that  action :  but  Wal- 
smgham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  still  insisted,  in 
conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  counsellors,  for  the  open 
trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  situation  of  England,  and 
of  the  English  ministers,  had,  indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  iittle 
dangerous.  No  suoeessor  of  the  crown  was  declared  ;  but* 
the  heir  of  blood,  to  whom  the  people  in  general  were  likely 
to  adhere,  was,  by  education,  an  enemy  to  the  national  religion ; 
was,  from  multiplied  provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  ministers 
and  principal  nobility  ;  and  their  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  public,  seemed  to  depend  alone  on  the  queen's 
life,  who  was  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Elizabeth's  counsellors,  knowing  themselves  to 
be  so  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  endeavored  to  push 
every  measure  to  extremities  against  her;  and  were  even 
more  anxious  than  the  queen  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
mounting  the  throne  of  England. 

Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detection  of 
Babington's  conspiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  so  strictly  guarded,  that  she  remained  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  matter ;  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  her,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's  ordera,  mformed  her,  that 
all  her  accomplices  were  discovered  and  arrested.  He  chose 
the  time  for  giving  her  this  intelligence  when  she  was  mounted 
on  horseback  to  go  a  hunting ;  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
return  to  her  former  place  of  abode,  but  wa?  conducted  from 
one  gentleman's  house  to  apotber,  till  she  was  lodged  in  Fotli- 
eringay  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  her  trial  and  sufierings. 
Her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Cuile,  a  Scot, 
were  immediately  arrested :  all  her  papers  were  seized,  and 
aent  up  to  the'  council :  above  sixty  di&rent  keys  to  ciphers 
were  discovered :  there  were  also  found  many  lettexB  from 
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I  divciiv  beyond  sea,  ind  several  too  ffom  English  oobkniear 
sontaining  expressions  of  lespect  and  attachment  The  queea 
took  no  notice  of  this  latter  discovery ;  but  the  persons  them- 
selves,  kno«nng4heir  correspondence  to  be  detected,  thought 
that  they  had  no  other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their 
imprudence,  than  by  declaring  themselves  thenceforth  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.* 

It  was  resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  statute  of 
treasons,  but  by  the  act  which  had  passed  the  former  year 
with  a  view  to  tfiis  very  event ;  and  the  queen,  in  terms  of 
that  act,  appointed  a  commission,  counting  of  forty  noble- 
men  and  privy  counsellois,  and  empowered  them  to  examine 
and  pass  sentence  on  Meury,  whom  she  denominated  the  late 
queen  of  Scots,  and' heir  to  James  V.  of  Scodand.  The  com- 
missioners came  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  sent  to  her  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who 
delivered  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the 
commission,  and  of  the  approaching  trial.  Mary  received  the 
inteliigence  without  emotion  or  astonishment  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  that  the  queen  should 
command  her,  as  a  subject,  to  submit  to  a  trial  and  examina- 
tion  before  subjects ;  that  she  was  an  absolute,  independent 
princess,  and  would  yield  to  nothing  which  might  derogate 
either  from  her  royal  majesty,  from  the  state  of  sovereign 
princes,  or  from  the  dimity  and  rank  of  her  son :  that,  how- 
ever oppressed  by  misfortunes,  she  was  not  yet  so  much 
broken  in  spirit  as  her  enemies  flattered  themselves;  nor 
would  she,  on  any  account,  be  accessary  to  her  own  degrada- 
tion and  dishonor :  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes of  Englaiid ;  was  utterly  destitute  of  counsel ;  ^nd  could 
not  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or 
could  legally  sit  as  judges  on  her  trial:  that  though  she  had 
lived  in  England  for  many  years,  she  had  lived  in  captivity ; 
and  not  having  received  the  protection  of  the  laws,  she  could 
not,  merely  by  her  involuntary  residence  in  the  country,  be 
supposed  to  have  subjected  herself  to  their  jurisdiction :  that» 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  rank,  she  was  willing 
U>  give  an  account  of  her  conduct  before  an  English  parlia- 
ment ;  but  could  not  view  these  commissionera  in  any  other 
light  than  as  men  appointed  to  justify,  by  some  color  of  legal 
oroceeding,  her  condemnation  and  execution:  and  that  she 
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warned  them  to  look  to  their  coneeieiioe  and  dielr  <:hanti!ter 
JD  trying  an  innocent  person  ;  and  to  reflect,  that  tlic&e  trans 
actions  would  somewhere  he  suhject  to  revisal,  apd  that  th< 
theatre  of  the  whole  world  Viras  much  wider  tlian  the  kingdom 
of  England. 

In  return,  the  commissioners  sent  a  new  deputation,  inform- 
mg  her,  that  her  plea,  either  ifom  her  iroyal  dignity  or  from 
her  imprisonment,  could  not  be  admitted  ;  and  that  they  were 
empowered  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  even  though  she  should 
refuse  to  answer  before  theA.  Burleigh,  the  treasurer,  and 
Bromley,  the  chancellor,  employed  much  reasoning  to  make 
her  submit ;  but  the  ^person  whose  arguments  had  the  chief 
influence,  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain^  His 
speech  was  to  this  purpose :  ^  You  are  accused,  madam,*' 
said  he,  ^^  but  not  condemned,  of  having  conspired  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed.  You  say  vou  are  a 
queen  ;^  but,  in  such  a  crime  as  this,  and  such  a  situation  as 
yours,  the  royal  dignity  itself,  neither  by  the  civil  or  canon 
law,  nor  hf  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  is  exempt  from 
judgment.  If  you  be  innocent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in 
avoidmg  a  trial.  We  have  been  present  at  your  protestations 
of  innocence ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwise,  and  is 
heartily  sorry  for  the  appeamnees  which  lie  against  you.  To 
examine,  therefore,  your  cause,  she  has  appointed  commis- 
sioners ;  honorable  persons^  prudent  and  upright  men,  who 
are  ready  to  hear  you  with  equity,  and  even  with  favor,  and 
will  rejoice  if  you  can  clear  yourself  of  the  imputations  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  you.  Believe  me,  madam,  the  queen 
herself  will  rejoice,  who  affirmed  to  me,  at  my  departure,  that 
nothing  which  ever  befell  her  had  given  her  so  much  uneasi- 
ness, as  that  you  should  be  suspected  of  a  concurrence  in 
these  criminal  enterprises.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  fruit- 
te89  claim  of  privilege  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now 
avail  you  nothing,  trust  to  the  t>etter  defence  of  your  inno- 
cence, make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave  rot  upon  your 
memory  that  stain  of  infamy  which  must  attend  your  obstinate 
silence  on  this  occasion.'*  * 

By  this  artful  speech,  Blary  was  persuaded  to  answer  befom 

the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of  legal  prooe* 

dure  to  the  trial,  and  prevented  those  difficulties  which  the 

eomihissioners  must  have  fallen  into,  had  she  persevered  in 
^      -  -      -, 
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mamtaining  so  specious  a  plea  as  that  of  lier  soyereign  and 
independent  character.  Her  conduct  in  Mb  particular  must 
be  regarded  as  thj^  more  imprudent:  because  formerly,  when 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  pretenaed^  not  to  exercise  any 
jurisdiction  over  her,  and  only  entered  into  her  cause  by  hei 
own  consent  and  approbation,  she  declined  justifying  herself 
when  her  honor,  which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than 
life,  seemed  absolutely  to  require  it. 

On  her  first  appearance  before  the  commissioners,  Mary, 
cither  sensible  of  her  imprudence,  or  still  unwilling  to  degrade 
herself  by  submitting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her  protestation 
against  the  authority  of  her  judges :  the  chancellor  answered 
her,  by  pleading  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English  laws 
over  every  one  who  resided  in  England ;  and  the  commis* 
sioners  accommodated  matters,  by  ordering  both  her  protesta* 
tion  and  his  answer  to  be  recoiled. 

The  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge  against 
the  queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  intercepted  letters,  that 
she  had  allowed  Cardinal  Allen  ana  others  to  treat  her  as 
queen  of  England ;  and  that  she  had  kept  a  correspondence 
with  Lord  Paget  and  Charles  Paget,  in  view  of  en^ging  the 
Spaniards  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Mary  seemed  not  anxious 
to  clear  herself  from  either  of  these  imputations.  She  only 
said,  that  she  could  not  hioder  others  from  using  what  style 
they  pleased  in  writing  to  her;  and  that  she  might  lawfully 
try  every  expedient  for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  hers  to  Mendoza  was  next  pro- 
duced ;  in  which  she  promised  to  transfer  to  Philip  her  right 
to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if  her  son  should  refuse  to  be 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  an  event,  she  there  said,  of 
which  there  was  no  expectation  while  he  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  Scottish  subjects.*  Even  this  part  of  the  charge 
she  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or  rather  she  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge it  She  said  that  she  had  no  kingdoms  to  dispose  of; 
yet  was  it  lawful  for  her  to  give  at  her  pleasure  what  was  her 
own,  and  she  was  not  accountable  to  any  for  her  actions.  She 
added,  that  she  had  formerly  rejected  that  proposal  from  Spain; 
but  now,  since  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone,  she  was 
full^  determined  not  to  refuse  ibreign  assistance.  There  was 
also  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and  Parsons  were 
at  that  very  time  negotiating^  by  her  orders,  at  Rome,  tht 
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conditions  of  transferring  her  English  crown  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  of  disinheriting  her  heretical  son,* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mary's  prejudices  against  her  son 
were  at  tliis  time  carried  so  far,  that  she  had  even  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  appointed  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  instigated  her  adherents 
to  seize  James's  person,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  or  the  king  of  Spain  ;  whence  he  was  never  to  be 
delivered,  but  on  condition  of  his  becoming  Catholic.t 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  positively  denied, 
was  her  concurrence  in  the  design  of  assassinating  Elizabeth. 
This  article,  indeed,  was  the  most  heavy,  and  the  only  one 
that  could  fully  justify  the  queen  in  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  her.  In  order  to  prove  the  accusation,  there  were 
produced  the  following  evidence :  copies  taken  in  Secretary 
Walsingham's  office  of  the  intercepted  letters  between  her  and 
B^^bington,  in  which  her  approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly 
expressed  ;  the  evidence  of  her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and 
Curie,  who  had  confessed,  withoiU  being  put  to  any  torture,  both 
that  she  received  these  letters  from  E^bington,  and  that  they 
had  written  the  answers  by  her  order;  the  confession  of 
Babington,  that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  the 
answers,!  and  the  confession  of  Ballard  and  Savage,  that 
Babington  had  showed  them  these  letters  of  Mary,  written  in 
the  cipher  which  had  been  settled  between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  complication  of  evidence,  though 
every  circumstance  corroborates  the  general  conclusion,  re- 
solves itself  finally  into  the  testimony  of  the  two  secretaries, 
who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their  mistress's 
concurrence  in  Babington's  conspicacy,  but  who  knew  them- 
selves exposed  taall  the  rigors  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death,  if  they  refused  to  give  any  evidence  which  might  be 
required  of  them.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this 
proof,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  would  be  esteemed  legal,  and 
even  satisfactory,  if  not  opposed  by  some  other  circumstances 
which  shake  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  but  on  the  present 
trial,  where  the  absolute  power  of  the  prosecutor  concurred 
with  such  important  interests,  and  such  a  violent  inclination  to 
have  the  princess  condemned,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
even  though  men  of  character,  oi^ght  to  be  supported  by  strong 

«  See  note  TJ,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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probabilities,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  tyranny  and 
injustice.  The  proof  against  Mary,  it  must  be  confessed,  la 
not  destitute  of  this  advantage ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  account  for  Babington^s  receiving  an  answer 
written  in  her  name,  and  in  the  cipher  concerted  between 
them,  without  allowing  that  the  matter  had  been  communi- 
cated to  that  princess.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter 
appears,  even  after  thne  has  discovered  every  thing  which 
could  guide  our  judgment  with  regard  to  it:  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  queen  of  Scots,  unassisted  by  counsel,  and  con- 
founded by  so  extraordinary  a  trial,  found  herself  incapable 
of  making  a  satisfactory  defence  before  the  commissioners. 
Her  reply  consisted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial :  whatever  force 
may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened  by  her  positively 
affirming,  that  she  never  had  had  any  correspondence  of  any 
kind  with  Babington  ;  a  fact,  however,  of  which  there  remains 
not  the  least  question.*  She  asserted,  that  as  Nau  and  Curia 
had  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence 
against  her  ought  not  to  be  credited.  She  confessed,  however, 
that  Nau  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  as  a  man  in  whom  she  might  safely  confide.  She 
also  acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  simple, 
and  easily  imposed  on  by  Nau.  If  these  two  men  had 
received  any  letters,  or  haa  written  any  answers,  without  her 
knowledge,  the  imptitation,  she  said,  could  never  lie  on  her. 
And  she  was  the  more  inclined,  she  added,  to  entertain  this 
suspicion  against  them,  because  Nau  had,  in  other  instances, 
been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had  ventured  to  transact 
business  in  her-  name,  without  communicating  the  matter  to 
her.t 

The  sole  circumstance  of  her  defence  which  to  us  may 
appear  to  have  some  force,  was  her  requiring  that  Nau  and 
Curie  should  be  confronted  with  her,  and  her  affirming  that 
they  never  would  to  her  face  persist  in  their  evidence.  But 
that  demand,  however  equitable,  was  not  then  supported  ly 
law  in  trials  of  high  treason,  and  was  oAen  refused,  oven  in 
other  trials  where  the  crown  was  prosecutor.  The  clause 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  was  a 
novelty ;  that  the  species  of  treason  there  enumerated  must 

*  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
t  See  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ' 
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be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  confronted  with  the  crimuiaL 
But  Mary  was  not  tried  upon  that  act ;  and  the  ministers  and 
crown  lawyers  of  this  reign  were  always  sure  to  refuse  every 
indulgence  beyond  what  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  the 
settled  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  required  of  thenu 
Not  to  mention,  that  these  secretaries  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay  Castle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could 
not,  upon  Mary^s  demand,  be  produced  before  lAne  commis* 
sioners.* 

There  passed  t^vo  incidents  in  this  trial  which  maybe  wortH 
observing.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Babington  was  read, 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his 
brothers :  on  hearing  their  names,  she  broke  into  a  sigh. 
^  Alas,"  said  she,  ^^  what  has  the  noble  house  of  the  Howards 
suffered  for  my  sake ! "  She  affirmed,  with  regard  to  the 
same  letter,  that  it  was  easy  to  forge  the  handwriting  and 
cipher  of  another ;  she  was  afraid  that  this  was  too  familiar  a 
practice  with  Walsingham,  who,  she  also  heard,  had  frequently 
practised  both  against  her  life  and  her  8on*s.  Walsingham, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  rose  up.  He  protested 
that,  in  his  private  capacity,  h'e  had  never  acted  any  thing 
against  the  queen  of  Scots :  in  his  public  capacity,  he  owned, 
that  his  concern  for  his  sovereign's  safety  had  made  him  very 
diligent  in  searching  out,  by  every  expedient,  all  designs 
against  her  sacred  person  or  her  authority.  For  attaining 
that  end,  he  would  not  only  make  use  of  the  assistance  of 
Ballard  or  any  other  conspirator ;  he  would  also  reward 
^em  for  betraying  their  companions.  But  if  he  had  tampered 
m  any  manner  unbefitting  his  character  and  ofRce,  why  did 
none  of  the  late  criminals,  either  at  their  trial  or  execution, 
accuse  him  of  such  practices  ?  Mary  endeavored  to  pacify 
him,  by  saying  that  she  spoke  from  information ;  and  she 
begged  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to  such  as 
slandered  her,  than  she  should  to  such  as  accused  him.  The 
great  character,  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Walsingliam  bears 
for  probity  and  honor,  should  remove  from  him  all  suspicion 
of  such  base  arts  as  forgery  and  subornation ;  arts  which  even 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  waa  willing  to  have  allowed  Curie  and  Nau  to 
be  produced  in  the  trial,  and  writes  to  that  purpose  to  Batleigh  and 
Wtdaingham,  in  her  letter  of  the  seventh  of  October,  in  Porbes's  MS» 
eoUoetiona.  She  only  saya,  that  she  thinks  it  needless,  though  she 
was  willing  toagreo  to  it.  The  not  confronting  of  the  witnesses  was 
ttot  the  result  of  design*  but  the  practice  of  the  age. 


Ae  most  corrupt  miiufliexB,  in  the  most  oprrui>t  timmh  would 
•oruple  to  employ. 

Having  finkhei)  the  trial,  the  commiasionera,  adjourned 
from  Fotherin^y  Castle,  and  met  on  the  star  chamber  at 
IxMidoDy  where,  aAer  taking  the  oaths  of  Mary's  two  secre* 
taries,  who  voluntarily,  without  hope  or  reward,  vouched  the 
authenticity  of  those  letters  before  produced,  they  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  confirmed  it 
by  their  seals  and  subscriptions.  The  same  day,  a  declara 
lion  was  published  by  the  commissioners  and  the  judges 
^  that  the  sentence  did  nowise  derogate  from  the  title  and 
honor  of  JjBmes,  king  of  Scotland ;  but  that  he  was  in  the 
same  place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  sentence  had  never 
been  pronounced.^'  * . 

The  queen  had  now  brought  afiairs  with  Mary  to  that  ntua* 
lion  which  she  had  long  ardently  desired ;  and  had  found  a 
plausible  reason  for  executing  vengeance  on  a  competitor, 
whom,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reigOt  she  had  ever  eqtifilly 
dreaded  and  hated.  But  she  was  restrained  from  instantly 
gratifying  her  resentment,  by  several  important  considerations. 
She  foresaw  the  invidious  colors  in  which  this  example  of 
uncommon  jurisdiction  would  be  represented  by  the  numerous 
partisans  of  Mary,  and  the  reproach  to  which  she  herself 
might  be  exposed  with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all 
posterity.  The  rights  of  hospitality,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal 
majesty,  seemed  in  one  signal  instance  to  be  all  violated ; 
and  this  sacrifice  of  generosity  to  interest,  of  clemency  to 
revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbecoming  a  soyereign  and 
a  woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  hypo- 
crite, pretended  the  utmost  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  affected  the  most  tender  sympathy 
with  her  prisoner ;  displayed  all  her  scruples  and  difficulties ; 
rejected  the  solicitation  of  her  courtiers  and  ministers ;  and 
affirmed  that,  were  she  not  moved  by  tDe  deepest  concern 
for  her  people's  safety,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
pardoning  all  the  injuries  which  she  herself  bad  received  from 
the  quoen  of  Scots. 

That  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  more  audibly  heard 
in  the  demand  of  justice  upon  Mary,  she  summoned  a  new 
parliament ;  and  she  knew,  both  from  the  usual  dbpositions 
of  that  assembly,  and  from  the  influence  of  her  ministers  oir^ 
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them,  that  nAie  should  not  want  the  mosn  earnest  solicttation  to 
consent  to  that  measure  which  was  so  agreeable  to  her  secret 
inclinations.  She  did  not  open  this  assembly  in  person,  but 
appointed  for  that  purpose  three  commissioners,  Bromley,  the 
chancellor,  Burleigh,  the  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  iJerby. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  measure  was,  that  the  queen, 
foreseeing  that  the  aflair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  can- 
vassed in  parliament,  found  her  tenderness  and  delicacy  ao 
much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident,  that  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  be  present  while  it  was  under  deliberation,  but 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  what  she  could  not  behold  without  the 
utmost  reluctance  and  uneasiness.  She  was  also  willing,  that, 
by  this  unusual  precaution,  the  people  should  see  the  danger 
to  which  her  person  was  hourly  exposed  ;  and  should  thence 
be  more  strongly  incited  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal, 
whose  restlete  intrigues  and  bloody  conspiracies  had  so  long 
exposed  her  to  the  most  imminent  perils.* 

The  parliament  answered  .the  queen's  expectations:  tfie 
sentence  against  Mary  was  unanimously  ratified  by  both 
houses;  and  an  application  was  voted  to  obtain  EUzabeth^s 
,  consent  to  its  publication  and  execution.t  She  gave  an  an- 
swer ambiguous,  embarrassed ;  full  of  real  artifice,  and  seem- 
ing irresolution.  She  mentioned  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
her  life  was  continually  exposed  ;  she  declared  her  willingnesa 
to  die,  did  she  not  foresee  the  great  calamities  which  would 
thence  fall  upon  the  nation ;  she  made  professions  of  the 
greatest  tenderness  to  her  people  ;  she  displayed  the  clemency 
of  her  temper,  and  expressed  her  violent  reluctance  to  execute 
the  sentence  against  her  unhappy  kinswoman  ;  she  affirmed, 
that  the  late  law,  by  which  that  princess  was  tried,  so  far 
from  being  made  to  insnare  her,  was  only  intended  to  give 
her  warning  beforehand,  not  to  engage  in  such  attempts  as 
might  expose  her  to  the  penalties  with  which  she  was  thus 
openly  menaced ;  and  she  bl^g^<^  ihem  to  think  once  again, 
whether  it  were  possible  to  nnd  any  expedient,  besides  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  securing  the  public  tran- 
quility, j;  The  parliament,  ia  obedience  to  her  commands, 
took  the  affair  again  under  consideration ;  but  could  find  no 
other  possible  expedient  They  reiterated  their  sqltcitations, 
and  entreaties,  and  arguments :  they  even  remonstrated,  that 
"'■-■■ 
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i&ercy  to  the  queen  of  Scots  was  cruelty  to  them,  her  subjecw 
Mild  children:  and  they  affirmed,  that  it  were  injustice  to 
deuy  execution  of  the  law  to  any  individual ;  much  more  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  now  unanimously  and  earnestly 
suing  for  this  pledge  of  her  parental  care  and  tenderness. 
This  second  address  set  the  pretended  doubts  and  scruples  of 
Elizabeth  anew  in  agitation ;  she  complained  of  her  now  unfor- 
tunale  situation  ;  expressed  her  uneasiness  from  their  importu- 
nity ;  renewed  the  professions  of  affection  to  her  people ; 
and  dismissed  the  committee  of  parliament  in  an  uncertainty 
what,  aAerall  this  deliberation,  might  be  her  final  resolution.* 

But  though  the  queen  affected  reluctance  to  execute  the 
sentence  against  Mary,  she  complied  with  the  request  of  par* 
liament  in  publishing  it  by  proclamation  ;  and  this  act  seemed 
to  be  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty  rejoicings  of 
the  people.  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Beale,  clerk  of  Uie  council, 
were  sent  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  notified  to  her  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  her,  its  ratification  by  parliament, 
and  the  earnest  applications  made  for  its  execution  by  that 
assembly,  who  thought  that  their  religion  could  never,  while 
she  was  alive^  attain  a  full  setdement  and  security.  Mary 
was  nowise  dismayed  at  this  intelligence :  on  the  contrary,  sh& 
joyfully  laid  hold  of  the  last  cucumstance  mentioned  to  her ; 
and  insisted,  that  since  her  death  was  demanded  by  the  Prot- 
estants for  the  establishment  of  their  fiuth,  she  "was  really  a 
martyr  to  her  religioo,  and  was  entitled  to  all  the  merits  i 
attending  that  glorious  character.  She  added,  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  oAen  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereigns:  no  wonder  they  exercised  cruelty  against  her, 
who  derived  her  descent  froni  these  monarchs*t  Paulet,  her' 
keeper,  received  orders  to  take  down  her  canopy,  and  to  serve 
her  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  sovereign  princes.  He 
told  her,  that  she  was  now  to  be  cansidered  as  a  dead  perscm, 
and  incapable  of  any  dignity.}  This  harsh  treatment  pro- 
duced not  in  her  any  seeming  •emotion.  She  only  replied, 
that  she  received  her  royal  chuacter  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  bereave  he? 
of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth ;  full 
of  dignity,  without  departing  from  that  spirit  of  meekness  and 

•  See  note  AA,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  charity  which  appeared  snitable  to  this  coiicluding  seenc 
of  her  unfortunate  lif<^.  She  preferred  no  petition  for  aiFertinf 
the  fatal  sentence  :  on  the  contrary,  she  expressed  her  gmti* 
tude  to  Heaven  for  thus  bringing  to  a  speedy  period  her  sad 
and  lamentable  pilgrimage.  She  requested  some  favors  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  entreated  her  that  she  might  be  beholden  for 
them  to  her  own  goodness  alone,  without  making  applications 
to  those  jxiinisters  who  had  discovered  such  an  extreme  ma- 
lignity against  her  person  and  her  religion.  She  desired,  tha 
after  her  enemies  should  be  satiated  with  her  innocent  blood, 
her  body,  which  it  was  determined  should  never  enjoy  rest 
while  her  soul  was  united-  to  it,  might  be  consigned  te  her 
servants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France,  there  to  re- 
pose in  a  Catholic  land,  with  the  sacred  relics  of  her  mother. 
In  Scotland,  she  said,  the  sepulchres  of  her  ancestors  were 
violated,  and  the  churches  either  demolished  or  profaned  ;  and 
in  England,  jirhere  she  might  be  interred  among  the  ancient 
kings,  her  own  and  Elizabeth's  progenitors,  she  could  enter- 
tain no  hopes  of  being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  her  religion  required.  She  re- 
quested, that  no  one  might  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
private  death  upon  her,  without  Eli2abeth'8  knowledge ;  but 
that  her  execution  should  be  public,  and  attended  by  her 
ancient  servants,  who  might  bear  testimony  of  her  perse* 
verance  in  the  faith,  and  of  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
Haaven.  She  begged  that  these  servants  might  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  depart  whithersoever  they  pleased,  and  might 
enjoy  those  legacies  which  she  should  bequeath  them.  And 
she  conjured  her  to  grant  these  ^vors  by  their  near  kindred  ; 
by  the  soul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  the  common  ancestor 
of  both;  and  by  the  royal  dignity  of  which  they  equally 
partkiipated.*  Elizabeth  made  no  answer  to  this  letter; 
being  unwilling  to  give  Mary  a  refusal  in  her  present  situa- 
tion, and  foreseeing  inconvenieacies  from  granting  sofild  of 
her  requests. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herself  to  meet  her 
fate,  great  efibrts  were  made  by  foreign  powers  with  Elizat)eth 
tc  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
her.  Besides  employing  L'Aubespine,  the  French  resident 
at  London,  a  creature  of  the  house  of  Guise,  Henry  sent  over 
Bellievre,  with  a  professed  intention*of  interceding  for  the  life 
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of  Maiy.  The  dake  of  Game  tuid  the  league  at  that  time 
threatened  very  nearly  the  king's  authority;  and  Elizaheth 
knew,  that  though  that  monarch  might,  from  decency  and 
policy,  think  himself  obliged  to  interpose  publicly  in  behalf 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  secretly  be  much  dis* 
pleased  with  the  death  of  a  princess,  on  whose  fortune  and 
elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  so  many 
daring  and  ambitious  projects.*  It  is  even  pretended,  that 
BeUiovre  had  orders,  after  making  public  and  vehement  re- 
monstrances against  the  execution  of  Mary,  to  exhort  privately 
the  queen,  in  his  master's  name,  not  to  defer  an  act  of  justice 
so  necessary  for  their  comnHm  safety.f  But  whether  the 
French  king's  intevcession  were  sincere  or  not,  it  had  no 
weight  with  the  queen ;  and  she  still  persisted  in  her  former 
lesolution. 

The  interpomtion  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  though  not 
able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determination,  seemed  on  every 
account  to  merit  mora  regard.  As  soon  as  James  heard  of 
Ae  trial  and  condemnation  of  his  mother,  he  sent  Sir  William 
Keith,  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  London ;  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  be  remonstrated  in  very  severe 
terms  against  the  indignity  of  the  procedure.  He  said,  that 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  presumption  of  English 
noblemen  and  counsellors,  who  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  pass  sentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  descended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  England ;  but  he  was  still  more  astonished 
to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  seriously  entertained  of  putttfig 
that  sentence  in  execution :  that  he  entreated  Elizabeth  to 
reflect  on  the  dishonor  which  she  would  draw  on  her  name  by 
imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  near  kinswoman,  a 
person  of  the  same  reyal  dignity  and  of  the  same  sex  with 
herself:  that,  in  this  unDaralleled  attempU  she  oficred  an 
aSWmt  to  all  diadems,  and  even  to  her  own ;  and  by  reducing 
soverergM  to  a  level  with  other  men«  taught  the  people  to 
neglect  all  duty  towards  those  whom  Providence  had  appointed 
to  rule  over  them  :  that  for  his  part,  he  must  deem  the  injury 
and  insult  so  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all  atonement ; 
%or  was  it  possible  for  him  thenceforward  to  remain  in  any 
terms  of  correspondence  with  a  person  who,  without  any 
pretence  of  legal  authority,  had  deliberately  inflicted  an  ig- 
nominious death  upon  his  parent:    and  that,  even   if  tha 
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AODtiineiitB  of  imture  and  duty  did  not  inspire  htm  with  thia 
purpose  of  vengeance,  his  honor  required  it  of  him ;  nor    . 
could  he  ever  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he 
did  not  use  every  effort,  and  endure  every  hazard,  to  revenge 
so  great  an  indignity.* 

Soon  afler,  James  sent  the  master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Rotert 
Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of  Keith,  and  to  employ 
with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argument  and  menaces. 
Elizabeth  was  at  first  offended  with  the  sharpness  of  these 
applications ;  and  she  replied  in  a  like  strain  to  the  Scottish 
ambassadors.  When  she  afterwards  reflected,  that  this  ear- 
nestness was  no  more  than  what  duty  required  of  James,  she 
was  pacified ;  but  still  retained  her  resolution  of  executing  the 
sentence  against  Mary.t  It  is  believed,  that  the  roaster  of 
Gray,  gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly  gave 
his  advice  not  to  spare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to 
pacify  his  master. 

The  queen  also,  from  many  considerations,  was  induced 
to  pay  small  attention  to  the  applioatioi^  of  James«  and  to 
disregard  all  the  efforts  which  he  could  employ  in  behalf  of 
his  mother.     She  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
interests,  the  factions  which  prevailed  among  his  people,  and 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  zealous  Protestants,  particu- 
larly the  preachers,  bore  to  the  queen  vf  Scots.     The  pr^nt 
incidents  set  these  dispositions  of  the  clergy  in.  a  full  light. 
James,   observing  the   fixed  purpose   of  Elizabeth,"  ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  Mary  in  all  tlie  churches ;  and 
knowing  the  captious  humor  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  took  caie 
that  the  form  of  the  petition  should  be  most  cautious,  as  well 
as  humane  and  charitable:  "That  it  might  please  God  to 
illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  save  her  from 
the  apparent  danger  with  which  she  was  tfireatened."     But, 
excepting  the  king's  own  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman  aiore, 
all  the  preachers  refused  to  pollute  their  churches  by  prayers 
for  a  Papist,  and  would  not  so  much  as  prefer  a  petition  for 
her  conversion.     James,  unwilling  or  unable  to  punish  this 
disobedience,  and  desirous  of  giving  the  preachers  an  opi>or- 
tunity  of  amending   their  fault,  appointed   a  new  day  when 
prayers  should  be  said  for  his  modier ;  and  that  he   might  at 
least  secure  himself  from  any  insult  in  his  own  presence,  he 
iesired  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  officiate  before  binu 
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In  Older  to  dimppoint  this  purpose,  the  clei|^  iastigpited  one 
Cooper,  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders,  to 
take  possession  of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  rooming,  and  to 
exclude  the  prelate.  When  the  king  came  to  church,  and 
saw  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Couper,  he  called  to  him  from  his 
Beat,  and  told  him,  that  the  place  was  destined  for  another ; 
yet  since  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge  given^ 
and  remember  the^ueen  in  his  prayers,  he  might  proceed  to 
divine  service.  The  preacher  replied,  that  he  would  do  as 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  should  direct  him.  This  answei*suf{iciently 
instructed  James  in  his  purpose ;  and  he  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  pulpit  As  C!ouper  seemed  not  disposed  to  obeyt 
the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  lus  place ; 
upon  which  the  young  man  cried  aloud,  that  this  day  would 
be  a  witness  against  the  kizig  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ; 
and  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.*  The 
audience  at  first  appeared  ^esirous  to  take  part  with  him  ;  but 
the  sermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over  to  a  more  dutiful 
and  more  humane  disposition.  >^ 

Elizabeth,  when  solicited,  either  by  James  or  by  foreign 
princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots,  seemed  always  de> 
termined  to  execute  the  sentence  against  her :  but. when  her 
ministers  urged  her  to  interpose  no  more  delays,  her  scruples 
and  her  hentation  returned;  her  humanity  could  not  allow 
her  to  embrace  such  violent  and  sanguinary  measures ;  and 
she  was  touched  with  compassion  for  the  misfortunes,  and 
with  respect  for  the  dignity,  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  The 
courtiers,  sensible  that  they  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable 
to  hor  than  to  employ  persuasion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to 
enforce  every  motive  for  the  punishment  of  Mary,  and  to 
combat  all  the  objections  urged  against  this  act  of  justice. 
They  said,  that  the  treatment  of  that  princess  in  England  had 
been,  on  her  first  xecepuon,  such  as  sound  reason  and  policy 
required;  and  if  she  had  been  governed  by  principles  of 
equity-,  she  would  not  have  reused  willingly  to  acquiesce  in 
it :  that  the  obvious  inconveniencies,  either  of  allowing  her  to 
retire  into  France,  or  of  restoring  her  by  force  to  her  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  reformers  and  the  English  party  in  Scot- 
land, had  obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  in  England,  till  time 
should  offer  some  opportunity  of  serving  her,  without  danger 
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tft  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  Protettant  religton  tiist  bet  \ 
there  had  been  such  as  became  her  rank ;  her  own  servants, 
in  considerable  numbers,  had  been  permitted  to  attend  her ; 
exercise  had  been  allowed  her  for  health,  and  all  access  of 
, company  for  amusement ;  and  these  indulgences  would,  in 
time,  have  been  carried  further,  if  by  her  subsequent  conduct 
slie  had  appeared  worthy  of  them :  that  aAer  she  had  insti- 
gated the  rebellion  of  Northumberland,  the  conspiracy  of 
Norfolk,  the  bull  of  excommunication  of  Pope  Pius,  an  inva- 
sion from  Handers  ;  aAer  she  had  seduced- the  queen^s  friends, 
and  incited  every  enemy,  foreign  and  domestic,  against  her , 
it  became  necessary  to  treat  her  as  a  most  dangerous  rival, 
and  to  render  her  confinement  more  strict  and  rigorous :  that 
the  queen,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  had, 
in  her  favor,  rejected  the  importunity  of  her  parliaments,  and 
the  advice  of  her  sagest  ministers ;  *  and  was  still,  in  hopes 
of  her  amendment,  determined  to  delay  coming  to  the  last 
extremities  against  her :  that  Mary,  even  in  this  foriorr  con- 
dition, retained  so  high  and  unconquereble  a  spirit,  that  she 
acted  as  competitor  to  the  crown,  and  allowed  her  partisans 
every  where,  and  in  their  very  letters  addressed  to  herself, 
to  treat  her  as  queen  of  England :  that  she  had  carried  her 
animosity  so  far  as  to  encourage,  in  repeated  instances,  the 
atrocious  design  of  assassinating  the  queen ;  and  this  crime 
was  unquestionably  proved  upon  her  by  her  own  letters,  by 
the  evidence  of  her  secretaries,  and  by  the  dying  confeasioa 
of  her  accomplices ;  that  she  was  but  a  titular  queen,  and  at 
present  possessed  nowhere  any  right  of  sovereignty ;  much 
less  in  England,  where,  the  monnent  she  set  foot  in  the  king* 
dom,  she  voluntarily  became  subject  to  the  laws,,  and  to 
Elizabeth,  the  only  true  sovereign ;  that  even  alk>wing  her  to 
be  still  the  queen^s  equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  self-defence  was 
permitted  by  a  law  of  nature  which  could  never  be  abrc^ted  : 
and  every  one,  still  more  a  queen,  had  sufficient  jurisdiction, 
over  an  enemy,  who,  by  open  violence,  and.  still  more,  who, 
by  secret  treachery,  threatened  the  utmost  danger  against  her 
life  *  that  the  general  combination  of  the  Catholics  to  ex- 
terminate the  Protestants  was  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  as  the 
sole  resource  of  the  latter  persecuted  sect  lay  in  Elizabeth,  so 
the  chief  hope  which  the  former  entertained  of  final  success 
consisted  in  the  person  and  in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots : 
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ttet  tins  very  ciicumBtaace  brought  mttters  to  extremity  be» 
tween  these  princesses ;  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the 
death  of  the  other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path  which 
either  regard  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  happiness  of  hef 
people,  should  direct  her  to  pursue  :  and  that  necessity,  more 
powerful  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen  that  reso* 
iution  which  equity  would  authorize,  and  which  duty  pre* 
•cribed.* 

[15B7.]  When  Elizabeth  thought  that  as  many  importuni* 
-.es  had  been  used  ^  and  as  much  delay  interposed,  as  decency 
equired,  she  at  last  determined  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
ixecution  :  but  even  in  this  final  resolution  she  could  not  pro- 
seed  without  displaying  a  new  scene  of  duplicity  and  arti£ce. 
tn  order  to  alarm  the  vulgar,  rumocs  were  previously  dis- 
persed, that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  in  Milford  Haven  ; 
thai  the^ Scots  had  made  an  irruption  into  England;  that  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  landed  in  Sussex  with  a  strong  army ;  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  escaped  from  prison,  ai^  had  raised 
An  army ;  that  the  northern  counties  had  begun  an  insurreo- 
ion ;  that  there  was  a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate 
be  queen,  and  set  the  city  of  London  on  fire ;  nay,  that  the 
<|aeen  was  actually  a8Baasinated.t  An  attempt  of  this  nature 
was  even  imputed  to  L'Aubespine,  the  French  ambassador ; 
and  that  minister  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
queen,  atTecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was  observed 
lo  sit  much  alone,  pensive  and  silent;  and  sometimes  to 
matter  to  herself  half  sentences,  importing  the  difficulty  and 
•distress  to  which  she  was  reduced.!  She  at  last  called  Davi- 
son, a  man  of  parts,  but  easy  to  be  imposed  on,  and  who  had 
lately  for  that  very  reason  been  made  secretary,  and  she 
ordored  him  privately  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
the  queen  of  Scots ;  which,  she  afterwards  said,  she  intended 
to  keep  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  that  princess.  She  signed^ the  warrant;  and 
then  commanded  Davison  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in 
order  to  have  the  great  seal  appended  to  it  Next  day  she 
sent  Killigrew  to  Davison,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  some 
time,  executing  her  former  orders  ;  and  when  Davison  came 
and  told  her  that  the  warrant  bad  already  passed  the  great 
teal,  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  moved,  and  blamed  him  for 
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hifl  proeipitation.  DaTison,  being  in  perplexity,  acquainted 
the  council  with  this  whole  transaction ;  and  they  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  send  off  Beale  with  the  warrant :  if  the 
queen  should  be  displeased,  they  promised  to  justify  his  con 
duct,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  blame* of  this 
measure.*  The  secretary,  .not  sufficiently  aware  of  their 
intention,  complied  with  the  advice;  and  the  warrant  was 
despatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and  some 
others,  ordering  them  to  see  the  sentence  executed  upon  the  ' 
queen  of  Scots* 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  being  in* 
troduced  to  Mary,  informed  her  df  their  commission,  and 
desired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  at  eight  o^cloek. 
She  seemed  nowise  terrified,  though  somewlmt  surprised,  with 
the  intelligence.  She  said  with  a  cheerful,  and  even  a  smiling 
countenance,  that  she  did  not  think  the  queen^  her  sister, 
would  have  consented  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  sen- 
tence against  a  person  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction 
of  England.  ^  But  as  sucb  is  her  will,"  said  she,  ^  death,  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  my  miseries,  s^all  be  to  me  most  welcome ; 
nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul  worthy  the  felicities  of  heaven, 
which  cannot  support  the  body  under  the  horrors  of  the  last 
passage  to  these  blissful  mansions."t  She  then  requested  the 
two  noblemen,  that  they  would  permit  some  of  her  servanlp, 
and  particularly  her  confessor,  to  attend  her ;  but  they  told 
her,  that  compliance  with  this  last  demand  was  contrary  to 
their  eonscience;|  and  that  I>r.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, a  man  of  great  learning,  should  be  present  to  instruct 
'  her  in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Her  refusal  to  have  any 
conference  with  this  divine  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  earl  of 
Kent;  and  he  bluntly  told  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the 
life  of  their  religion ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  her  life  would  have 
been  the  death  of  it.  Mention  being  made  of  Babington,  she 
constantly  denied  his  conspiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to 
her ;  and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs  she  resigned  into  the 
hand|i  of  the  AUnighty. 

•  It  ap^an,  by  some  letters  published  by  Strypc,  voL  iii.  book  ii 
c  1,  that  ISlisabeth  had  not  ei^rossly  communicated  her  intention  tt 
any  of  her  miniaten,  not  even  to  Burleigh :  they  were  auch  ez- 
perienoed  oouz4ierB»  that  they  knew  they  oould  not  gratify  her  moM 
than  by  serving  her  without  waitins  till  she  desired  them. 

t  Camden,  p.  53i.  Jebb,  voL  if  p.  301.  MS.  in  the  Adyocate^ 
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When  the  earis  had  left  iier,  she  ordered  sapper  to  be 
aastened,  that  she  might  have  the  more  leisure  after  it  to  finish 
the  few  affairs  which  ^remained  to  her^  in  this  world,  and  to 
prepare  for  her  passage  to  another.  It  was  necessary  for  her, 
she  said,  to  take  some  sustenance,  lest  a  failure  of  her  bodily 
strength  should  depress  her  spirits  on  the  morrow,  and  lest  her 
behavior  should  thereby  betray  a  weakness  unworthy  of  her- 
self.* She  supped  sparingly,  as  her  manner  -usually  was ; 
and  her  wonted  cheerfulness  did  not  even  desert  her  on  this 
occasion.  She  comforted  her  servants  under  the  affliction 
which  overwhelmed  them,  and  which  was  too  violent  for  them 
to  conceal  it  ftiom  her.  Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  physician, 
she  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great  and 
invincible  force  of  truth.  "  They  pretend,"  said  she,  "  that 
I  must  die,  because  I  conspired  against  their  queen^s  life :  but 
the  earl  of  Rent  avowed,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  of  my 
death,  than  the  apprehensions  which,  if  I  "should  live,  they 
entertain  for  their  religion.  My  constancy  in  the  faith  is  my 
real  crime :  the  rest  is  only  a  color,  invented  by  interested 
and  designing  men."  Towards  the  end  of  supper,  she  called 
in  all  her  servants,  and  drank  to  them  :  they  pledged  her,  in 
order,  on  their  knees ;  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any  past 
neglect  of  their  duty :  she  deigned,  in  return,  to  ask  their 
pardon  for  her  offences  towards  them ;  and  a  plentiful  efTusion 
of  tears  attended  this  last  solemn  farewell,  and  exchange  of 
mutual  forgiveness.t 

Mary^s  care  of  her  servants  was  the  sole  remaining  aflair 
which  employed  her  concern.  She  perused  her  will,  in  which 
she  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies:  she  ordered  the 
inventory  of  her  goods,  clothes,  and  jewels  to  be  brought  her: 
and  she  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
each  particular :  to  some  she  distributed  money  with  her  own 
hands;  and  she  adapted  the  recompense  to  their  differea. 
degrees  of  rank  and  merit.  She  wrote  also  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  her  servants  to  the  French  king^  and  to  her 
cousin  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  she  made  the  chief  executor 
of  her  testament. '  At  her  wonted  time,  she  went  to  bed ;  slept 
some  hours ;  and  then  rising,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
prayer.  Having  foreseen  the  difficulty  of  exemismg  the  rites 
of  her  religion,  she  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtfun  a  con* 

: : ■• 1-^ 
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«ecnited  ho«t  firoa  the  hands  of  Pofie  Plus ;  and  jhe  had 

raierved  the  use  of  it  for  this  lost  period  of  her  life.  By  thia 
expedient  ahe  supplied,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  want  of  a 
priest  and  confessor,  who  was  refused  her.* 

Towards  the  morning,  she  dressed. he^-self  in  a  rich  hahit  of 
eilk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved  to  herself. 
She  told  her  maids,  that  she  would  willingly  have  leA  them 
ibis  dress,  rather  than  the  plain  garb  which  she  wore  the  day 
befoie :  but  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  appear  at  the  ensuing 
aolemnity  in  a  decent  habit. 

Thomas  Andrews,  sheriff  of  the  county,  entered  the  room, 
and  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  he  must 
attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  She  replied,  that  she 
was  ready  ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  jservaots,  she  leaned  on 
t^o  of  Sir  Amies  Paulet's  guards,  because  of  an  infirmity  in 
her  limbs ;  and  she  followed  the  sheriff  with  a  serene  and 
composed  countenance.  In  passing  through  a  hall  adjoining 
to  her  cbcugnber,  she  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  ana 
Kent,  Sir  Amies  Paulet,  Sir  Drue  Drary,  and  manv  other 
'igentlemen  of  distinction.  Here  she  also  found  Sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  her  steward,  who  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her;  and  wringing  his  hands,  eried  aloud,  ^*  Ah,  madam! 
unhappy  me  I  what  man  was  ever  before  the  messenger  of 
•uch  heavy  tidings  as  I  noust  carry,  when  I  shall  return  to  my 
native  country,  and  shall  report,  that  I  saw  my  gracious  queen 
and  mistress  beheaded  in  England?^'  His  tears  prevented 
further  speech ;  and  Mary  too  felt  herself  moved,  more  from 
.sympathy  than  affliction.  *^  Cease,  my  good  servant,^*  sain 
she,  *'  cease  to  lament :  thou  hast  cause  rather  to  rejoice  than 
:to  mourn :  for  now  shalt  thou  see  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart 
.receive  their  long-expected  period  and  completion.  Know,^* 
.continued  she,  '^  good  servant,  that  all  the  world  at  beat  ia 
vanity,  and  subject  still  to  more  sorrow  than  a  whole  ocean  of 
•tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee  carry  this  message 
from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  and  unalter- 
able in  my  affections  to  Scotland  and  to  France.  Heaven 
forgive  them  that  have  long  desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted 
£6r  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks  I  ^* 
''  O  God,*'  added  she,  ^^  thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth 
itself;  thoulcnowest  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart:  thou 
knowest  that  I  was  ever  desirous  to  preserve  an  entire  union 
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between  Scotland  and  Bngfand^  and  to  obviate  the  source  of 
«n  these  fatal  discords.  Bnt  recommend  me,  MelvU,  to  my 
9on  ;  and  tell  him,  that  notwithstanding  all  my  dntreeses,  I 
have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  kingdom  of 
Scc^.!k:ji.'*  After  these  words,  reclining  herself,  with  weeping 
eyes,  and  lace  bedewed  with  tears,  she  kissed  him.  **  And 
so,**  said  she,  *<  good  Melvil,  fkreweU :  once  agab,  i^.Te#elI, 
good  Melvil ;  and  grant  the  assistance  of  tliy  pittyers  to  thy 
queen  and  mistress.  *  • 

She  next  turned  to  the  noblemen,  who  attended  her,  aAd 
made  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  servants,  that  they  might  be 
Well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  presents  which  she  had 
made  them,  and  be  sent  safely  into  their  own  cotmfry;  Ibev- 
mg  received  a  fiivoraUe  answer,  i^  preferred  another  request, 
that  diey  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her  at  her  death ;  *^  m 
order,"  said  she,  **  that  their  eyes  may  behold,  and  their 
hearts  bear  witness,  how  patiently  their  queen  and  viistiess . 
can  submit  to  her  execution,  and  how  constant^  fthe  perse- 
veres in  her  attachment  to  her  religion.*'  The  earl  of  Kent 
opposed  this  desire,  and  told  her  mat  they  would  be  apt,  by 
their  speeches  and  cries,  to  dntnrb  both  herserif  and  Ae  spec- 
tators :  he  was  also  appreheinive  lest  they  should  practise 
some  supersti^on,  not  meet  for  him  to  sufibr ;  such  as  dipp%»g 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood :  for  that  was  ^e  instance 
which  he  made  use  of.  **  My  lord,*'  saSd  the  queen  of  Scots, 
^  I  will  give  my  word  (although  it  be  but  dead)  that  they  shaH 
not  incur  any  Uame  in  any  of  the  actions  which  you  have 
named;  But  alas !  poor  souls!  it  wmild  be  a  great  consola- 
tion tb  them  to  bid  their  mistress  farewell.  And  I  hope,^ 
added  she,  **  that  your  mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would 
vouchsafe,  in  regard  of  womaxdiood,  that  I  should  have  some 
of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death.  1  know  that  her 
Boajesty  hath  not  given  you  any  such  strict  commarid,  but  tfet 
you  mi|ht  grant  me  a  request  of  far  greater  courteiy,  even 
diou^  I  were  a  woman  of  infMor  rank  to  that  which  I  bear." 
Finding  that  the  earl  of  Kent  persisted  sdll  in  his  refusal,  her 
mind,  which  had  fortified  itself  against  the  terrors  of  death 
wa9  afleoted  by  dds  indignity,  for  which  she  was  not  prepared. 
*  I  am  cousin  to  your  queen,"  cried  she, "  and  deecendeu  fh>m 
the  blood  rojral  of  Henry  VH.,  and  a  married  queen  of  France 
and  an  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.^    Hie  commianonerii 
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feremyvag  how  invidious  their  obsdnacy  would  appear,  con* 
ferred  a  httle  together,  and  agreed  that  die  might  cany  a  few 
of  her  servants  along  with  her.  She  made  choice  of  four 
men  and  two  maid  servants  for  that  purpose. 

She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  where  was  erected  the 
scaffold,  covered  with  black ;  and  she  saw,  with  an  undismayed 
countenance,  the  executioners  and  all  the  preparations  of 
death.  The  room  was  crowded  with  spectators;  and  no  one 
was  so  steeled  against  all  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  not  to  be 
moved,  when  he  reflected  on  her  royal  dignity,  considered  the 
surprising  tzain  of  her  misfortunes,  beheld  her  mild  but  inflesd^ 
ble  constancy,  recalled  her  amiable  accomplishments,  or  sur- 
veyed her  beauties,  which,  though  faded  by  years,  and  yet 
more  by  her  afflictions,  still  discovered  themselves  in  this  fatal 
moment  Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  read  to  her ; 
and  during  this  ceremony  she  was  silent,  but  showed,  in  her 
behavior,  an  indifference  and  unconcern,  as  if  th^  business  had 
nowise  regarded  her.  Before  the  executioners  performed 
their  office,  the  dean  of  Peterborough  stepped  forth;  and 
though  the  queen  frequently  told  him  that  he  needed  not  con- 
cern himself  about  her,  that  shp  was  settled  in  the  ancieni 
Catholic  and  Soman  religion,  and  that  she  meant  to  lay  down 
her  life  in  defence  of  that  £uth,  he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to 
persist  in  his  lectures  and  exhortations,  and  to  endeavor  her 
conversion.  The  terms  which  he  employed  were,  under  color 
of  pious  instructions,  cruel  insults  on  her  unfortunate  situation  ; 
and  besides  their  own  absurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  moat 
mortifying  indignities  to  which  she  had  ever  yet  been  exposed. 
He  told  her,  that  the  queen  of  England  had  on  this  occa*- 
sion  shown  a  tender  care  of  her ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
punishment  justly  to  be  inflicted  on  her,  for  her  manifold  tres- 
passes, was  determined  to  use  every  expedient  for  saving  her 
foul  firom  that  destruction  with  which  it  was  so  nearly 
Aireatened:  that  she  was  now  standing  upon  the  brink  of 
stemity,  and  had  no  other  means  of  escaping  endless  per- 
dition, than  by  repenting  her  former  wickedness,  by  justifying 
Ihe  sentence  pronounced  against  her,  by  acknowledging  the 

2ueen's  favors,  and  by  exerting  a  true  and  lively  faith  in 
Ihrist  Jesus :  that  the  Scijptures  were  the  only  rule  of  doc- 
trine, the  merits  of  Christ  the  only  means  of  salvation ;  and  if 
she  trusted  in  the  inventions  or  devices  of  men,  she  must  expect 
m  an  instant  to  fall  mto  utter  darkness,  into  a  place  where 
■ball  be  weeping,  howling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth :  diat  the 
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ftftnd  of  death  was  upon  her,  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  the  thfone  of  the  great  Jadge  of  heaven  was  erected, 
the  book  of  her  life  was  spread  wide,  and  the  particular  aeif* 
fence  and  judgment  was  ready  to  be  pronounced  upon  her: 
and  that  it  was  now,  during  this  important  moment,  in  het 
choice,  either  to  riae  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  hear  that 
joyful  salutation,  •*  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,"  or  to 
share  the  resurrection  of  condemnation,  replete  with  sorrow 
and  anguish ;  and  to  suffer  that  dreadful  denunciation,  ^  Go. 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  • 

During  thw  discourse,  Mary  could  not  sometimes  forbeai 
betraying  her  impati^ice,  by  interrupting  the  preacher ;  an^ 
the  dean,  finding  that  he  had  ^fited  nothing  by  his  lecture. 
at  last  bade  her  change  her  opinion,  repent  her  of  her  formet 
wickedness,  and  settle  her  faith  upon  tins  ground,  that  only  in 
Christ  Jesus  could  she  hope  to  be  saved.  She  answered,  again 
and  again,  with  great  earnestness,  ^  Trouble  not  yourself  any 
more  about  the  matter ;  for  I  was  bom  in  this  religion,  I  have 
lived  in  this  religion,  and  in  this  religion  I  am  resolved  to  lie." 
Even  the  two  earls  perceived  that  it  was  fniitless  to  hamss  her 
any  further  -with  theological  disputes ;  and  they  ordered  the 
dean  to  desist  from  his  unseasonable  exhortations,  and  to  pray 
for  her  conversion.  During  the  dean^a  prayer,  she  employed 
herself  in  private  deyotion  from  Aie  office  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
alter  he  had  finished,  she  prcmounced  aloud  some  petitions  in 
English,  for  the  afflicted  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own 
troubles,  for  her  son,  and  f<xt  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  prayed 
God,  that  that  princess  might  long  prosper,  and  be  employed 
in  his  service.  The  earl  of  Kent,  observing  that  in  her  devo- 
tions die  made-  frequent  use  of  the  orudfix,  could  not  forbear 
reproving  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  Popish  trumpery,  as 
he  termed  it;  and  he  exhorted  her  to  have  Christ  in  her  heart, 
not  in  her  hand.t  '  She  replied,  with  presence  of  mind,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  hold  siieh  an  object  in  her  hand  without  fooling 
her  heart  touched  with  some  compuncti<m.t 

She  now  began,  witii  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to  disrobe 
herself;  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to  assist  them. 
She  smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  undress 
herself  before  so  large  a  company,  nor  to  be  sArved  by  such 
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ytJeta.  Her  aervaato,  seeing  her.  in  ttiie  coadkwo^  i^4/  tolif 
ker  head  upon  the  block,  bqivt  into  tears  and  lainentatioiui: 
4he  turned  about  to  them ;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a 
sign  of  impoaing  silence  upon  them.;  *  and  having  given  tben 
her  blessing,  desired  thepi  to  pray  for  h^r.  One  of  her  maidfi 
whom  she  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  covered  her  eyes 
with  a  handkerchief;  she  laid  herself  down  without  any  «gB 
oi  fear  or  trepidation,  and  her  h^ad  weis  severed  from  to 
body  at  two  strokes  by  the  executioner.  He  instantly  held  it 
up  to  the  spectators,  streaming  with  blood,  and  agitatecl  with 
the  convuliBions  of  death  :  the  dean  of  Peterborough  alooe 
exclaimed,  *^  So  perish  all  Queen  EUzabeth^s  enemies : "  the 
earl  of  Kent  alone  replied,  ^^  Amen :  ^'  the  attention  of  all  te 
other  spectators  was  fixed  on  the  melancholy  scene  befi>re 
tibem ;  and  zeal  and  flattery  alike  gave  pkice  to  present  pity 
and  admiration  of  the  expiring  princess. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  fbr^-fifth  year  of  her  i|ge,  and  nma- 
teenth  of  her  captivity  in  ffngtaod,  Maiy,  queen  of  Soots;  a 
woman  of  great  accompliahmeiits  both  of  body  and  mindt 
natural  as  well  as  acquired ;  but  unfortunate  in  her  life,  anj 
during  one  period  veiy  unhappy  in  her  conduct  The  beajo* 
ties  of  her  person  and  graces  of-  her  air  combined  to  make 
her  the  most  amiable  of  women ;  and  the  charms  of  her  ad* 
dresfr  and  oonveisation  aided  the  impression  which  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  AmUtious  and 
active  in  her  tomper,  yet  iiM^lined  to  cheerfulness  and  society; 
of  a  Mty  spirit,  cgnstant  and  ev:en  vehement  in  her  purpgss, 
yet  polite,  and  gentle,  and  afiable  in  h^r  demeanor;  sheseeniel 
to  partake  only  so  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her 
satimable,'ivithout  relinquishing  those  woU  graoes  which  com- 
pose the  proper  omaaient  of  her  sex.  In  order  to  fonn  a  jurt 
idea  of  her  character,  we  must  set  aside  one  pait  of  her  con- 
duct,  while  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  guidance  of  a  profli- 
gate man ;  and  must  consider  these  faults,  whether  we  admit 
them  to  be  imprudences  or  crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  inezpli- 
sable,  though  not  uncommon  inconstancy  in  the  human  auDd, 
of  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of 
the  influence  which  ntuations,  and  sometimes  momentary  inci- 
dents, have  9a  persons  whose  principles  are  not  thorooghly 
confirmed  by  experience  and  reflection.  Enrag^  by  the 
ongvatefid  conduct  of  her  husband,  beduced  by  the  treacherous 
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touOBeb  of  one  in  whom  abe  reposed  oenfidence,  tumaported 
by  the  violence  bf  her  own  temper^  which  never  ky  suffix 
eiently  under  the  guidance  of  discretion ;  she  was  betmy«id 
into  aeticMM  which  may  with  some  difficulty  be  accounted  for, 
httt  whrch  admit  of  no  apology,  nor  even  of  alleviatioo*  Aa 
enumeration  oi  her  qualities  might  carqr  the  appearance  of  a 
panegyric ;  an  aecount  of  her  conduct  most,  in  some  parts^ 
wear  the  aspect  of  severe  satire  and  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  solitude  of  her  long  and 
tedious  captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had  beea 
exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought  her  up  to  a 
degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years ;  and  such  were  the 
prevalent  spirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it  is  the  leas 
wonder,  if  her  zeal,  her  resentment,  and  her  interest  uniting, 
induced  her  to  give  consent  to  a  design  which  conspiialon, 
actuated  only  by  the  first  of  these  motives,  had  formed  agaioat 
the  life  of  Blizabeth. 

When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execution,  abe 
affected  the  utmost  surfMnse  and  'indtgnatkni.  Her  counta* 
nance  changed ;  her  speech  faltered  and  failed  her ;  f<Hr  a 
long  time,  her  sorrow  was  so  deep  that  she  could  not  expiess 
it,  b^t  stood  fixed,  like  a  statue,  in  silence  and  mute  aatooisb* 
ment.  After  her  grief  was  able  to  fiiid  vent,  it  burst  out  in 
loud  wailings  and  lamentations;  she  put  herself  in  deep 
mourning  for  this  deplorable  event ;  and  she  was  seen  perpel- 
nally  bathed  in  tears,  and  surrounded  only  by  her  maids  a&d 
vromen.  Node  of  her  ministers  or  counsellors  dared  to  ap» 
piroQch  her ;  or  if  any^ad  such  tasMrity,  she  chased  them 
firom  her,  with  the  most  violent  expressions  of  rage  and  resent* 
ment ;  they  had  all  of  them  been  guilty  of  an  unpaidonable 
crime,  in  putting  to  deaA  her  dear  sister  and  kmswoman, 
contrary  to  her  ^d  purpose,*  of  Which  they  were  sufficiently 
apprised  and  acquainted. 

No  aooner  was  her  sorrow  so  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  reflection,  than  she  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  and  sent  it  by  Sir  Bobert  Gary,  son  of  Lord 
Hunsdon.  She  there  told  him,  that  she  wished  he  knew  but 
not  felt,  th^  unutterable  grief  whu;h  she  experience!  on 
account  of  that  lamentable  accident  which,  without  her  knowU 
edge,  much  less  oooeurrenoe,  had  happened  in  Englana :  that 
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Bfl  ber  pen  tfembled  when  she  attempted  to  write  it,  she  ftmnd 
boieelf  obliged  to  eommit  the  relation  of  it  *to  the  messenger 
her  kinsman;  who  would  likewise  inform  his  majesty  of 
every  circumstance  attending  this  dismal  and  unlook^-for 
misfoitnne :  that  she  appealed  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  heaven 
and  earth  for  her  Innocence  ;  and  was  also  so  happy  amidst 
her  other  afflieti(»BB,  as  to  find,  that  many  persons  in  her  court 
could  bear  witness  to  her  veracity  in  tins  protestation :  that 
•he  abhorred  dtasimulation ;  deemed  nothing  more  worthy  of  a 
prince  than  a  sincere  and  open  conduct ;  and  could  never  surely 
be  esteemed  so  base  and  poor-spirited  as  that,  if  she  had  really 
given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  ^ve  could  on  any  consid 
eration  be  induced  to  deny  them  :  that,  though  sensible  of  the 
justkse  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner, she  determined  from  clemency  never  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  could  not  but  resent  the  temeri^  of  those  who 
on  this  occasion  had  disappointed  her  intention :  and  that  as  no 
one  loved  him  more  dearly  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more  anxious 
concern  for  his  welfare,  she  hoped  that  he  would  consider 
every  one  as  his  enemy  who  endeavored,  on  account  of  the 
preeent  incident,  to  exette  any  animosity  between  them.* 

In  order  the  better  to  appease  James,  she  committed  Davison 
to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the  star  chamber  for 
his  misdemeanor.  The  secretary  was  confounded ;  and  being 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  entering  into  a 
contest  with  the  queen,  he  expressed  penitence  for  his  error, 
and  submitted  veiy  patiently  to  be  railed  at  by  those  very 
counsellors  whose  persuasion  had  induced  him  to  incur  the 
guilt,  and  who  had  promised  to  countenance  and  protect  him. 
Be  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  queen^s  pleas* 
are,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  tie  remained 
a  long  time  in  custody ;  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced  him  to 
beggary,  was  rigorously  levied  upon  him.  All  the  fiivor 
which  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen,  was  sending  bun  small 
supplies  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  him  from  perishing  fn 
necessity.f  He  privately  wrote  an  apology  to  his  friend 
Walsingham,  which  contains  many  curious  particulars.  Tbe 
French  and  Scotch  ambassadors,  he  said,  had  been  remon- 
strating with  the  queen  in  Mary^s  behalf;  and  immediately 
After  their  departure,  she  commanded  him,  ci  her  own  accord, 
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10  deliver  her  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  that  prittceM. 
She  signed  it  readily,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sealed  with  tiw 
great  seal  of  England.  She  appeared  in  such  good  humop 
on  the  occasion,  that  she  said  to  him  in  a  jocular  manner, 
**  Go,  tell  all  this  to  Walsingham,  who  is  now  sick ;  though  1 
fear  he  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he  hears  of  it"  She  a«k[ed, 
that  though  she  had  so  long  delayed  the  execution,  lest  she 
should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  malice  or  cruelty,  she  was  all 
along  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  it.  In  the  same  coaversa* 
tion,  she  blamed  Drury  and  Paulet  that  they  had  not  before 
eased  her  of  this  trouble ;  and  she  expressed  her  desire  timt 
Walsingham  would  bring  them  to  compliance  in  that  particu* 
lar.  She  was  so  bent  on  this  purpose,  that  some  time  after 
she  asked  Davison  whether  any  letter  had  come  from  Paulet 
with  regard  to  the  service  expected  of  him.  Davison  showed 
her  Paulet^s  letter,  In  which  mat  gentleman  positively  refused 
to  act  any  thing  inconsistent  witii  the  principles  of  honor  and 
rustice.  The  queen  fell  into  a  passion,  and  accused  Paulet  as 
well  as  Drury  of  p^ury ;  because,  having  taken  the  oath  of  as- 
sociation, m  which  they  had  bouxid  themselves  to  avenge  hei 
wrongs,  they  had  yet  refused  to  lend  their  hand  on  this  occa- 
sion. ^^  But  others,^'  she  said,  ^^  will  be  found  less  scrupulous." 
Daviflon  add<t,  that  nothing  but  the  consent  and  exhortations  of 
the  whole  council  could  have  engaged  him  to  send  off  the  waf^ 
rant :  he  wn<7  well  aware  of  his  danger ;  and  remembered  that 
the  queen,  uAer  having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  had  endeavored,  in  a  like  manner,  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  and  odium  of  that  action  upon  Lord  Burleigh.* 

Elizabeth's  dissimulation  was  so  oss,  that  it  could  deceive 
nobody  who  was  not  previously  resolved  to  be  blinded ;  but  as 
Jameses  concern  for  his  mother  was  certainly  more  mnoere 
and  cordial,  he  discovered  the  highest  resentment,  and  refused 
to  admit  Gary  into  his  presence.  He  recalled  his. ambassa- 
dors from  England,  and  seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  war 
and  vengeance.  The  states  of  Scotland,  being  assembled, 
took  part  in  his  anger ;  and  professed  that  they  were  ready  to 
epena  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's 
death,  and  in  defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Many  of  his  nobility  instigated  him  to  take  arms :  Ixxtd  Sin- 
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cUur,  when  tfie  courtiers  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  |^  <i^ 
sented  himself  to  the  king  arrayed  in  complete  armor,  ant! 
said,  that  this  was  the  proper  mourning  for  the  queen.  The 
Catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  James  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay  immediate  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,  aad  to  prevent  the  ruin  which,  from 
his  mother^s  example,  he  mighl  ecMiclude  would  certainly,  if 
Elizabe^'s  power  prevailed^  overwhelm  his  person  and  hia 
kingdom.  The  queen  was  sensible  of  the  danger  attending 
these  counsels ;  and  afler  allowing  James  some  decent  inter- 
vai  to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  she  employed  her  emissaries 
to  pacify  him,  and  to  set  before  him  every  motive  of  hope  or 
fear  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  with  her. 

Walsiagham  wrote  to  Lord  Tbirlstone,  James^  secretary,  a 
judicious  letter  to  the  same  purpose.  He  said  that  he  was 
mueh  surprised  to  hear  of  the  violent  resolutions  taken  in 
Scodand,  and  of  the  passion  diecovered  by  a  prince  of  so 
much  judgment  and  temper  as  James :  that  a  war,  founded 
merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge,  and  that,  too,  on  account 
of  an  act  of  justice  which  necessity  had  extorted,  would  for- 
ever be  exposed  to  censure,  and  could  not  be  excused  by  any 
principles  of  equity  or  reason:  that  if  these  views  were 
deemed  less  momentous  among  fHrinces,  policy  and  interest 
ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to ;  and  these  motives  did  still 
more  evidendy  Ofipose  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Elisa- 
beth, and  cdl  revival  of  exploded  claims  to  the  English  throne : 
that  the  inequality  between  the  two  kingdoms  deprived  James 
of  any  hopes  of  success,  if  he  trusted  merely  to  the  force  of 
hfa  own  state,  and  had  no  recourse  to  foreig^n  powers  for 
assistance :  that  the  objections  attending  the  introduction  of 
soocois  from  a  more  potent  monarch,  appeared  so  evident 
fiom  all  the  transactions  of  history,  that  they  could  not  escape 
a  peison  of  the  king^s  extensive  knowledge  ;  but  there  were  - 
in  the  present  case  several  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
ought  forever  to  det^  him  from  having  recourse  to  so  danger- 
ous an  expedient :  that  the  French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally 
of  Scotland,  might  willingly  use  the  assistance  of  that  king- 
dom against  England,  but  would  be  displeased  to  see  the 
union  dP  these  two  kingdoms  in  the  person  of  James ;  a  union 
which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  practising  that 
poU^,  formerly  so  useful  to  the  French,  and  so  pernicious  to 
the  &Bottish,  nation:  that  Henry,  besides,  mfested  with  factioa 
and  domestic  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  of  supporting  distaal 
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dspeoa^,  in  order  to  aggraDdize  a  near  kinsman  of  the  boiuie 
ai  Guise,  the  most  detexmined  enemies  of  his  repose  and  authcMr- 
ity :  that  the  extensive  power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  rendeied  him  a  still  more  dangerous  ally  to 
Scotland  i  and  as  he  evidently  aspired  to  a  universal  mon- 
archy in  the  west,  and  had  in  particular  advanced  some  claims 
to  England  as  if  he  were  descended  frook  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, he  was  at  the  same  time  the  conmion  enemy  of  all  princes 
who  wished  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  immedi- 
ate rival  and  competitor  of  the  king  of  Scots ;  that  ^e  queen, 
by  her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hollanders, 
would  pirobably  intercept  all  suocon  whicb  might  be  sent  to 
James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  the  controversy 
in  this  island,  with  the  supericHr  forces  of  her  own  kidgdom, 
opposed  to  those  of  Scotland :  that  if  the  king  revived  his 
mother^s  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  must  also 
embrace  her  reli^on,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  justified ; 
and  must  thereby  undeigo  the  infamy  of  abandoning  those  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  had  been  strictly  educated ;  and  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  religiously  adhered :  that  as  he  would,  by  such  an 
i^posta^,  totally  alienate  all  the  Protestants  in  Scodand  and 
England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics, 
who  would  still  entertain  reasonable  doubts  of  bis  sincerity : 
that  by  advancing  a  present  claim  to  the  crown,  he  forfeited 
the  certain  prospect  of  his  succession;  and  revived  that 
national  animosity  which  the  late  peace  and  alliance  between 
the  kingdoms  had  happily  extingunbed  :  that  the  whole  gentry 
and  nobility  of  Eoglaod  had  openly  declared  themselves  for  the 
execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  if  James  showed  such 
violeiU  resentment  against  that  act  of  justice,  they  would  be 
obliged,  for  their  own  security,  to  prevent  forever  so  implaca- 
ble a  prince  from  ruling  over  them ;  and  that,  however  some 
persons  might  represent  his  honor  as  enga^  to  seek  ven- 
geance for  the. present  afiront  and  injury,  the  true  honor  of  a 
prince  connsted  in  wisdom,  and  moderation,  and  justice,  not  in 
following  the  dictates  of  blind  passion,  or  in  pursuing  revenge 
at  the  expense  of  every  motive  and  every  interest*  These 
considerations,  joined  to  the  peaceable,  unambitious  temper 
of  the  young  prince,  prevailed  over  his  resentment ;  and  he 
fell  gradually  into  a  good  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
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SnglaDd.  It  is  probable  iSbkt  the  qaeen^  efaief  object  in  to 
dissimulation  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  was,  that 
she  might  thereby  anord  James  a  decent  pretence  f<^  renew- 
ing his  amity  with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  interesfs  so 
much  depended.  "^ 

While  Elizabeth  insured  tranquillity  frotii  the  attempts  of 
her  nearest  neighbor,  i^  was  not  negligent  of  more  distant 
dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  diough  he  seemed  to  dissemble 
die  daily  insults  and  injuries  which  he  reeeived  firom  the  Eng- 
lish, was  secretly  preparing  a  great  navy  to  attack  her,  s& 
sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercept  his  supplies,  to 
pillage  hu9  coast,  and  to  destroy  his  shipping.  Drake  carried 
out  four  ca{Htal  ships  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty-six,  great 
and  small,  with  which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  plunder,  had  supplied  him.  Having  learned, 
from  two  Dutch  ships  which  he  met  with  in  his  passage,  that 
a  Spanish  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz,  ready  to  sail 
for  Lisbon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  intended  armada,  he  bent 
his  course  to  the  former  harbor,  and  boldly,  as  well  as  for- 
tunately, made  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  obliged  six  gal- 
leys, which  made  head  against  him,  to  take  shelter  under  the 
forts ;  he  burned  about  a  hundred  vessels  laden  widi  ammuni- 
tion and  naval  stores  ;  and  he  destroyed  a  great  ship  of  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Croce.  Thence  he  set  sail  for  Gape  St 
Vincent,  and  took  by  assault  the  castle  situated  on  that  prom- 
ontory, with  three  other  fortresses.  He  next  insulted  Lisbon ; 
and  finding  that  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  entirely  in 
expectation  of  profit,  were  discontented  at  these  military 
enterprises,  he  set  sail  for  the  Teiceras,  with  an  intention  of 
lying  in  wait  for  a  rich  carteck,  which  was  expected  in  tixwe 
parts.  He  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  meet  with  his  prize ;  and 
by  this  short  expedition,  in  whksh  the  public  bore  so  small  a 
share,  the  adventurers  were  encouraged  to  attempt  further 
enterprises,  the  English  seamen  learned  to  despise  the  great 
anwieldy  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of  Spain 
were  destroyed,  the  intended  expedition  against  England  was 
retarded  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  queen  thereby  bad  leisure  to 
take  more  secure  measures,  against  that  formidable  invasion.* 

This  year,  Thomas  CaventSsh,  a  genUeman  of  DevoDshire, 
who  had  dissipated  a  good  estate  by  living  at  court,  being 
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Miolvad  to  vepoir  bis  fortune  at  aba  ea^me  of  tiieSMiuanb, 
fittod  out  three  ahips  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a  buodxed  and 
twenty  tons,  another  of  lizty,  and  a  thiid  of  forty ;  and  with 
these  small  vesmls  he  ventiued  into  the  South  S&bl^  and  com- 
mitted gieat  depredations  on  the  Spaniards.  He  took  nineteen 
vessels,  some  of  which  wers  richly  laden ;  and  retunnng  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  ttje 
river  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  His  mariners  and  soldieiB  were 
clothed  in  siUc,  his  sails  were  of  damask,  his  topsail  doth  of 
gold ;  and  his  prizes  were  esteemecl  the  richest  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  England.* 

The  land  entsrprtaes  of  the  English  were  not,  .during  this 
campaign,  so  advantageous  or  honorable  to  the  nation.  The 
important  pbice  of  Deventer  was  intrusted  by  Leicester  to 
William  Stanley,  with  a  ganriaon  of  twelve  hundred  English ; 
and  this  geudeman,  being  a  Catholic,  was  alarmed  at  the 
discovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  became  apprehensive 
lest  every  oae  of  iua  religion  sh^d  thenceforth  be  treated 
with  distrust  in  England.  He  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  Spaniards,  betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and  engaged  die  whole  mniaaa  to  desert  with  him  to 
the  Spanish  service.  Koland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort 
nedr  Zut|^n,  imitaied  his  example;  and  the  Hollanders, 
formerly  disgusted  with  Leicester,  and  su^icious  of  the  Eng- 
lish, broke  out  into  loud  complaints  against  the  improvidence, 
if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  administration.  Soon  after,  he 
himself  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  bis  conduct  was 
nowise  calculated  to  give  them  satisfaction,  or  to  remove  the 
suspicions  which  they  had  entertained  against  him.  The 
prince  of  Parma  having  besieged  Sluys,  Leicester  attempted 
to  relieve  the  place,  first  by  sea,  then  by  land ;  but  failed  in 
both  enterprises ;  and  as  he  ascribed  his  bad  success  to  the 
ill  behavior  of  the  Hollandem,  they  were  equally  free  in 
reflections  upon  bis  conduct.  The  breach  between  them 
became  wider  every  day :  diey  slighted  his  authority,  opposed 
hiB  measures,  and  lieglected  his  counsels ;  while  he  endeavored 
by  an  imperious  behavior,  and  by  violence,  to  recover  that 
influence  whksh  he  had  lost  by  his  imprudent  and  ill-concerted 
measures.  He  was  even  suspected  by  the  Dutch  of  a  design 
to  usurp  upon  their  liberties ;  and  die  jealousy  entertained 
against  him  began  to  extend  towards  the  queen  herself.    Thai 
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tfrfoeeflB  hlid  vxia^  some  adrftndes  toimrds  a  pemee  nlfh 
bpain  :  a  congress  had  been  opened  at  Bouitourg,  a  Tillage 
near  Grraveline :  And  though  the  two  coatts,  especially  that 
of  Spain,  had  no  other  btention  than  to  amuse  each  of  ^m 
its  enemy  by  negotiation,  and  mutually  relax  the  preparations 
for  defence  or  attack,  the  Dutdi,  who  were  detertnined  on 
no  terms  to  return  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  became  ttpprehen- 
^ve  lest  their  liberty  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  polttrcal 
nterests  of  England.*  But  the  queen,  who  knew  the  im- 
portance of  her  alliance  with  the  states  during  the  present 
conjuncture,  was  resolved  to  give  them  entire  satislhction,  by 
recalling  Leicester,  and  commanding  him  to  resign  his  gov- 
ernment. Maurice,  son  of  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  a  youth 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  states  governor  in 
bis  place ;  and  Pei^grine  Lord  Wiltoughby  was  appointed  by 
the  queen  commander  of  the  English  forces.  The  measures 
of  these  two  generals  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  malig- 
nity of  Leicester^  who  had  lelft  a  Action  behihd  hmi,  and  who 
still  attempted,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  to  disturb  aH  the 
operations  of  the  states.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  received 
intelligence  of  these  disorders,  she  took  care  to  redress  them  ; 
and  she  obliged  all  the  partisans  of  England  to  fall  into 
unanimity  with  Prince  Maurice.t  But  though  her  good  sense 
so  far  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to  Leicester,  she  never 
could  be  made  iully  sensible  of  his  vices  and  incapacity  :  the 
submissions  which  he  made  her  restored  him  to  her  wonted 
favor;  and 'Lord  Buckhurst,  who  had  accused  him  of  mw- 
conduct  in  Holland,  lost  her  confidence  for  some  time,  and 
was  even  committed  to  custody. 

Sir  Christopher 'Hatton  was  another  favoiite  who  at  Ais 
time  received  some  marks  of  her  partiality.  Though  be  had 
never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor, in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceased ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  expectations,  and  perhaps  wishes  of  the  lawyers, 
h«  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  that  high  station  : 
his  good  natural  capacity  supplied  the  place  of  experience  and 
study ;  and  his  decisions  were  not  found  deficient,  either  in 
point  of  equity  or  judgment.  His  enemies  had  contributed  to 
Jiis  promotion,  in  hopes  that  his  absence  from  court,  while  he 
Mtended  the  business  of  chancery,  would  gradually  estrange 
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nifiuig  him  la  her  favor. 
m  [1M6J  These  little  iatngiMMcabda  of  thooourt  WON 
•ileoced  Jbgr  the  aeoouni  whaoh  came  from  all  quarters^  of 
the  Taet  prepcuntioiie  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  invasion 
st  EogbiBd,  and  f<Mr  the  entire  conquest  of  that  kingdom* 
Philip,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  on  account  of  tlie 
hostilitiea  which  Elizabeth  every  where  committed  upon  him, 
had  toiig  harboied  a  secret  and  violent  deure  of  reveiige 
against  hor.  His  ambition  also,  and  the  hopes  of  extending 
im  empire,  were  much  encouraged  by  the  present  proqwrous 
state  of  his  affiuis ;  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  acquis- 
lion  of  the  East  Indian  comoierce  and  settJ^nents,  <uid  the 
yeaiiy  importation  of  vast  treasures  from  America.  The 
point  on  which  he  rested  his  highest  glory,  the  perpetual 
objtet  of  his  policy,  was  to  support  orthodoj^  and  exterminate 
heresy ;  and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were  the 
chief  bulwaik  of  the  Protestants,  he  hoped,  if  he  could  subdue 
.that  princess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  lenown  of  reuniting  the 
whole  Christian  world  in  the  Catholic  communion.  Above, 
all,  his  indigoatioo  against  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
knds  instigated  him  to  attack  the  English,  who  had  encouraged 
that  insurrection ;  and  who,  by  their  vicinity,  were  so  well 
enabled  to  support  the  Hollanders,  that  he  could  never  hope 
to  reduce  these  rebels,  while  the  power  of  that  kingdom  re- 
'mained  entire  and  unbroken.  To  subdue  England  seemed  a 
oeeessaiy  preparative  to  the  rpestablishaient  ^  his  authoriQr 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  for- 
mer was  in  itself,  as  a  more  imfxnrtant,  so  a  more  easy  under- 
taking than  the  latter.  That' kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than 
the  I^  Countries,  end  was  more  exposed  to  invasions  from 
that  quarter ;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  entrance,  the 
"  difficulty  seemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by  art 
or  nataie ;  a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  military  disci- 
pline and  experience;  and  the  Catholics,  in  which  it  still 
abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped,  to  join  any  invader 
who  should  free  them  fh>m  tfiose  persecutions  under  which 
they  Ii\bored,  and  should  levenge  the  death  of  the  q'ueeo  of 
Scots,  on  whom  they  had  fixed  all  their  afbctions.  The  fato 
ef  England  must  be  decided  in  one  battle  at  sea,  and  another 
at  land ;  and  what  comparison  between  the  English  and  Span- 
iards, either  in  point  of  naval  force,  or  in  the  numbers,  reputa* 
tion,  and  veteran  bravery  of  their  annies?  Besides  the  acqui* 
▼oil.  lY.  22  H 
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Mm  of  80  great ttkbgdoni,  sooceM  agviist EaglluMll 
the  immediate  subjection  of  the  HoUenderSt  who,  attadced  oa 
every  huid,  and  deprived  of  aH  sapport,  muat  yield  then*  atul^ 
bom  necks  to  that  yoke  wluch  they  had  so  kmgTemted.  Hap 
pily,  this  conquest,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  isap<»taDce  to  tha 
grandeur  of  Spain,  would  not  at  praseiit  be  opposed  by  the 
jealousy  of  other  powers,  naturally  so  much  inlsxesled  to  jm- 
vent  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  truce  was  lately  ooo- 
eluded  witfi  the  Turks ;  tiie  empm  was  in  tbs  handa  of  a 
friend  and  near  ally ;  and  France,  the  perpetool  rival  of  Spain 
was  so  torn  with  intestine  commotions,  that  she  had  no  leiswa 
to  pay  attention  to  her  foreign  interests.  This  ftivoiable  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  which  might  never  again  piesent  iiself,  must 
be  seized ;  and  one  bold  e&rt  made  for  acquiring  tet  asoand- 
ant  in  Europe,  to  which  the  present  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  SpaniaVds  seemed  so  fully  to  entitie  them.* 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  ndlip,  noCwithBtandiag 
his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  haziudous  enterprise ; 
and  though  the  prince,  now  created  by  the  pope  duke  of  Ftona, 
when  consulted,  opposed  the  attempt,  at  least  represented  the 
necessity  of  previously  getting  possession  of  some  seapott 
town  in  the  Netherlands,  which  mi^t  afibrd  a  retreat  to  the 
Spanish  navy,t  it  was  determined  by  the  Cathdic  monarch  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  execution  of  Ins  ambitious  project 
During  some  time,  he  had  been secretiy  making  preparations; 
but  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  fully  taken,  every  part  of  lus 
vast  empire  resounded  with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  all 
his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirab  were  employed  in  for- 
warding the  design.  The  maiquis  of  Santa  Croee,  a  sea 
officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  was  destinad  to 
command  the  fleet ;  and  by  his  counsels  were  the  na^  equip- 
ments conducted.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Naplesi  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  artisans  were  employed  in  building  vessels  i^ ' 
uncommon  dize  and  force ;  naval  stores  were  bought  at  a  great 
ozpense ;  provisions  amassed ;  armies  levied  and  quartered  in 
tile  maritime  towns  of  Spain ;  and  plans  kid  for  fitting  oat 
sudi  a  fleet  and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal 
ui£urope#  The  military  prdparatbns  m  Flanderswere  no  less 
formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarten  were  every  moment 
assembling  to  reenforce  the  duke  of  Parma.    Gt^isoohi  and 
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ft  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  levied  tioope  ia  Gennauy : 
&e  Walloon  and  Burgondian  legioieBts  were  completed  or 
augmented :  the  Spanuh  mfantiy  was  supplied  with  lecruits ; 
and  an  army  o£  thirty-^our  thouusand  men  was  assembled  in 
die  Netheriands,  and  kept  in  readiness  lb  be  transported  into 
England.  The  duke  of  Parma  empioyedall  the  carpenters 
whom  he  ooold  procure,  either  in  Flanders  or  in  Lower  Ger- 
many and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  %  and  he  built  at  Dunkirk 
and  Newport,  but  especially  at  Antwerp,  a  great  number  of 
boats  and  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  the  transporting  of  his 
in&ntry  and  cavabry.  The  most  renowned  nobility  and  princes 
of  Italy  and  Spain  weie  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the  honor  of 
this  great  enterprise.  Don  Amads&us  of  Savoy,  Don  John  of 
Medicis,  Vespasian  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Sabionetta,  and  the 
duke  of  Pastrana,  hastened  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke 
of  Parma.  About  two  thousand  volunteers  in  Spain,  many  of 
them  men  of  fanuly,  had  enlisted  in  the  service.  No  doubts 
were  entertained  but  such  vast  preparations,  conducted  .by 
officers  of  such  consummate  skill,  must  finally  be  successful. 
And  the  Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power,  and  dated 
with  vain  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  the 
Invincible  Armada* 

News  of  these  extraordinary  preparations  soon  reached  the 
court  of  London;  and  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  the 
Spanish  council,  and  their  pretending  to  employ  this  force  in 
the  Indies,  it  was  easily  concluded  that  they  meant  to  make 
some  effort  against  England.  The  queen  had  foreseen  the 
invasion ;  and  findhig  that  she  must  now  contend  for  her 
crown  widi  the  whole  force  of  Spain,  she  omde  preparations 
for  resistance;  nor  was  she  dismayed  with  that  power,  by 
which  all  Europe  apprehended  she  mupt  of  necessity  be  over- 
whelmed. Her  foioe,  indeed,  seemed  very  unequal  to  resist 
so  potent  an  enemy.  All  the  sailors  in  England  amounted  at 
that  time  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men.*  The  size  of  the 
English  shipping  was  in  general  so  small,  that  except  a  few 
of  the  queen's  Mpa  of  war,  there  were  not  four  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  which  Exceeded  four  hundred  tons.t 
The  royal  navy  consisted  of  only  twenty-eig^t  sail,|  many  of 
which  wexe  of  smaU  size ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk 
ef  our  largest  frigates,  and  most  of  them  deserved  rather  the 
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iiftme  (^ I^Sitii^ie^ teii 0^  iliapt.  l%e  onijriidvtalRge  of  tfeto 
English  fleet  eoDsisted  m  die  d&Oeanty  amd  ooanige  of  the 
•eamen,  who,  being  aecoBlomed  to  sail  in  temfJestaouB  seas, 
and  expose  themselves  to  all  dangevs,  as  much  exceeded  in 
this  particQlar  the  Spanish  marinon,  as  their  raseeb  were 
inferior  in  size  and  force  to 'those  >ef  that  nation.*  All  the 
commercial  towns  of  Ekigland  were  required  to  fumi^  ships 
for  reinforcing  this  small  navy ;  and  they  discovered,  od  the 
present  occasion,  great  alacrity  in  defeoding  their  hberty  and 
religion  against  those  imminent  perils  with  which  they,  wen 
menaced.  The  citizens  ofl/ondon,  in  order  to  show  thedr 
zeal  in  the  common  cause,  instead  of  fifteen  yeaselB,  which 
they  were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double 
the  number.t  The  gentiy  and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and 
manned  forty-three  ships  at  their  own  charge ;  |  and  all  the 
loans  of  money  which  the  que^n  demanded  wexe  frankly 
granted  by  the  persons  applied  to.  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, a  man  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and  todc 
on  him  the  command  of  the  navy :  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served 
uuder  him.  The  principal  fleet  was  stationed  at  Plymouth. 
A  smaller  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  English  and 
Flemish,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Seymour,  second  son  of 
Protector  Somerset ;  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept 
die  duke  of  Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  those  of  Spain, 
possessed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval  power :  they  wers 
more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline, reputation,  and  experience.  An  array  of  twen^ 
thousand  men  was  disposed  m  different  bodies  along  the  south 
coast ;  and  orders  were  given  them,  if  they  could  not  prevent 
'  the  landing  of  the  Spaniuxis,  to  retire  backwards,  to  waste  the 
country  around,  and  to  wait  for  reenforcement  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  before  they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body 
of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  the  eari  of  LeicesteT,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury, 
m  order  to  defend  the  capital.  The  principal  army  consisted 
of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  hoffBe^  and  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  These  faces  were  reserved 
for  guarding  the  queen's  person,  and  were  appointed  to  marsh 
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whhberaoever  the  enemy  should  aippean  The  fate  of  Bug- 
land,  if  all  the  Spanish  armies  should  be  able  to  land,  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  inue  of  a  single  battle ;  and  men  of  refleor 
tion  entertained  the  most  dismal  appmhensions,  when  they 
conskterod  the  force  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  com* 
manded  by  experienced  officers,  under  the  duke  of  Parma, 
the  most  coosummate  general  of  the  age  ;  and  compared  this 
formidable  armament  with  the  military  power  which  England, 
not  enervated  by  peace,  hut  long  disused  to  war,  could  muster 
up  against  it 

Tiie  chief  support  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  consist  in  the 
vigor  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  conduct ;  who,  undismayed 
by  the  present  daii^rs,  issued  all  her  orders  with  tranquillity, 
ammated  her  people  to  a  steady  resistanoe,  and  employed 
every  resource  which  either  her  domestic  situation  or  her 
foreign  alliances  could  afibrdtier.  She  sent  Sir  Robert  Sidney 
into  Scotland ;  and  exhorted  the  king  to  remain  attached  to 
her,  and  to  consider  the  danger  which  at  present  menaced  his 
sovereignty  no  less  than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  tyrant :  *  the  ambassador  found  James  well  disposed 
to  euhivate  a  union  with  England  ;  and  that  prince  even  kept 
himself  prepared  to  march  with  the  force  of  his  whole  king* 
doth  to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  Her  authority  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  the  tie  of  their  common  religion, 
en^Lged  this  mooamh,  upon  her  application,  to  seize  a  squad- 
*  ron  c^  ships  which  Philip  had  bought  or  hired  in  the  Danish 
harbors :  f  the  Haose  Towns,  though  not  at  that  time  on  good 
terms  with  Elizabeth,  were  induced,  by  the  same  motives,  to 
retard  so  long  the  equipment  of  some  vessels  in  their  ports, 
that  they  became  useless  to  the  purpose  of  invading  England. 
All  the  PrQtesmnts  throughout  Europe  regarded  this  enter- 
prise as  the  critical  event  which  was  to  decide  forever  the  fate 
of  their  religion  ;  and  though  unable,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance, to  join  their  force  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  they  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  on  her  conduct  and  fortune,  and  oeheld  with 
anxiety,  mixed  with  admiration,  the  intrepid  countenance  with 
which  she  encountered  that  dreadful  tempest  which  was  every 
moment  advancing  towards  her. 

•  She  made  him  some  pronuBes  which  she  never  fulfilled*  U>  give 
him  a  dukedom  in  EngUno,  with  suitable  lands  and  revenue,  to  settle 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  him,  and  pay  him  a  guard,  ^r  the 
isfety  of  his  person,    pram  a  MS.  of  Lora  Boyston'a 
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V  .---liA^^^  °®**  ^  *®  general  popo* 

Eb5  ji'              ff^^lSl^  confidence  which  Tier  sub- 

■^  ^^i»^^,j,5/^f^                     the  firmest  support 

*"  #1^  ''*if5  '^^HLJ^^  general  zeal  of  the  people  for 

?  jgttB  '^P^^^^'^^fod  ihe  strong  prejudices  which  ihey 

'  ^^Sj^'^S^^^'    ^^®  *^^  ^'®'  ®"  ^®  present 

the  ^^^'^i'^Z^in  ^e  nation  this  attachment  to  their  own 

^^,  /^'^'^fjence  of  the  oppoente.    The  English  were 

f^^sp^  ^f*l^  former  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  r 

^S^^MJo^  exercised  by  Mary  against  the  Protestants 

^;/tft&  ^^(0  the  counsels  of  that  bigoted  and  imperious 

^re^^  bloody  massacres  in  the  Indies,  the  unrelenting 

pft^lfig  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and 

^^Ses  of  the  inquisition,  were  set  before  men^s  eyes:  a  list 

^description  was  published,  and  pictures  dispersed,  of  the 

^Tsl  instruments  of  torture  with  which,  it  was  pretended, 

^  Spanish  armada  was  loaded :  and  every  artifice,  as  well 

gg  reason,  was  employed,  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous 

je^nce  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

Btit  while  die  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence,  roused  the 
animosity'  of  the  nation  against  Popery,  she  treated  the  parti* 
sans  of  that  sect  with  moderation,  and  gave  not  way  to  an 
undistinguishing  fury  against  them.  Though  she  knew  that 
6ixtu8  Quintus,  the  present  pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and 
his  tyranny,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull  of  excommunication 
against  her,  had  deposed  her,  had  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  aUegiance,  had  published  a  crusade  against 
England,  and  had  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  every  one 
engaged  in  the  present  invasioir,  she  wmild  not  believe  that 
all  her  Catholic  subjects  could  be  so  blinded  as  to  sacrifice  to 
bigotry  their  duty  to  Aeir  sovereign,  and  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  native  country.  She  rejected  all  violent 
counsels,  by  which  she  was  urged  to  seek  pretences  for 
despatching  the  leaders  of  that  party :  she  would  not  even 
confine  any  considerable  number  of  them :  and  die  Catholics, 
sensible  of  this  good  usage,  generally  expressed  great  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  ^me  gendemen  of  diat  sect,  con* 
scious  that  they  could  not  justly  expect  any  trust  or  auUiority, 
entered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army :  *  some 
equipped  ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  Protestants :  others  were  active  in  animating  their 
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» md  vwntUsy  and  neighlxm,  to  the  deftnee  of  their 
eountry :  aad  every  nink  of  men,  bur3ring  for  the  preMnt  all 
party  d3Stincti<ni0f  seemed  to  prepare  themselves,  with  order 
as  well  as  vigor,  to  resiBt  the  violence  of  these  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martiftl  i^irit  of  the  naticm,  the 
queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  ^e  camp  at  Tilbury ;  and 
nding  through  the  Imes,  discovered  a  cheerful  and  animated 
eonntenancS,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to 
^leir  country  and  their  religion,  and  professed  her  intention, 
though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  herself  into  the  field  against 
ihe  enemy,  and  rather  to  perish  in  batde  than  survive  the  ruin 
and  slavery  of  her  people.*  By  this  spirited  behavilor  she 
revived  the  tenderness  and  admiration  of  the  soldiery :  an 
attachment  to  her  person  became  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  among 
them :  and  ^ey  asked  one  anodier,  whether  it  were  possible 
that  Englishmen  could  abandon  this  glorious  cause,  could 
display  less  fortitude  than  appeared  in  the  female  sex,  or  could 
ever,  by  any  dangers,  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  defence  of 
their  heroic  princess. 

The  Spanish  armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of  May ; 
but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  marquis  of  Santa 
Croce,  the  admiral,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  The  vice*admiral,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  by.  a 
strange  concurrence  of  accidents,  at  the  very  same  time 
suffered  the  salme  fete;  and  the  king  appointed  for  admiral 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  great  family,  but 
unexperienced  in  action,  and  entirely  unacquainted  wi&  sea 
afbirs.  Alcarede  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  This  misfor* 
tune,  besides  the  loss  of  so  great  an  officer  as  Santa  Croce, 
retaided  the  sailing  of  the  armada,  and  gave  the  JQnglish  mare 
time  for  their  preparations  to  oppose  them.  At  last  the 
Spanish  fleet,  ftill  of  hopes  and  alacrity,  set  sail  firom  Usbon ; 
but  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tempest,  which  scattered  the 
ships,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and  farced  the  rest  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Groine,  where  they  waited  tfll  they  could  be 
refitted.  When  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to  En^and, 
the  queen  concluded  that  the  design  of  an  invamon  was  die- 
appointed  for  this  summer;  and  being  always  ready  to  lay 
hold  on  every  pretence  for  saving  money,  she  made  Walsing- 
ham  write  to  the  admiral,  direoting  him^to  lay  up  some  of  the 
laiger  ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen  :   but  Lord  Effing* 
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-faam,  who  vma  not  so  saoguiM  in^bis  bopes,  vied  the  fipeedoM 
to  disobey  these  orders ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  retain  all  the 
■hips  in  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  bxpense.*  He 
took  advantage  of  a  north  wind,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast 
of  Spain,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  fheir 
harbors;  but  die  wind  changing  to  the  south,  he  becanw 
appreliensive  lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and  by  passins 
him  at  sea,  invade  Enoland,  now  exposed  by  th^  absence  of 
the  fleet  He  returned,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  ezpediuon 
to  Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbor. 

Meami-btle  all  the  damages  of  the  armada  were  repaired; 
and  the  Spahi&rds  with  fieah  hopes  set  out  again  to  sea,  in 
prosecution  of  d)eir  enterprise.  The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vessels,  of  which  near  a  hundred  were  gal- 
leons, and  were  of  greater  size  than  any  ever  before  used  in 
Europe.  It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  soldiers,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fiAy-siz  mariners,  two  thousand  and  eighQr*eight  galley  slaves, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  It  was  victualled  for  six  months ;  and  was  attended 
by  twenty  lesser  ships,  called  caravak,  and  ten  salves  with  ma 
oars  apiece.t 

Tlie  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain  was,  that  die  armada 
should  sail  to  die  coast  opposite  to  Dunkirk  and  Newport; 
and  having  chased  away  all  English  or  Flenush  vessels  which 
nnght  obstruct  the  passage,  (for  it  was  never  supposed  they 
could  make  opposition,)  should  join  ^mnselves  with  the  duke 
of  Parma,  should  thence  make  sail  to  the  Thames,  and 
having  landed  the  whole  Spanish  army,  thus  complete  at  one 
bk)w  the  entire  conquest  of  England.  In  ptosecution  of  this 
scheme,  Philip  gave  orders  to  the  dvke  of  Medina,  that  in 
pMsing  along  the  Channel,  he  aboidd  sail  as  near  the  coast  of 
France  as  he  could  with  safety ;  that  he  should  by  this  policy 
avoid  meeting  with  die  English  fleet;  and,  keeping  in  view 
the  main  enterprise,  should  neglect  all  smaller  successes  which 
might  prove  on  obstacle,  or  even  interpose  a  delay,  to  the 
Boquintion  of  a  kingdom.]:  After  the  armada  was  under  sail, 
they  took  a  fisherman,  who  informed  them  that  the  Englidi 
admiral  had  been  lately  at  sea,  had  heard  of  the  tempest 
which  scattered  the  armada,  nad  retired  back  mto  Plymomh 
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vaA  ik>  longer  ezpeotiiig  an  iavstrion  ikk  fleason,  had  laid  up 
Us  ships,  and  dtschar^d  most  of  the  seamen.  Prom  this 
ftlae  intelligenoe  the  duke  of  Medina  conceived  the  great 
facility  of  attacking  and  destroying  the  English  ships  tn  har 
bor ;  and  he  was  tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  so  decisiTC  an 
advantage,  to  break  his  orders,  and  make  sail  direcdy  for 
Plymouth ;  a  resolution  which  proved  the  safety  of  England. 
The  Lizard  was  the  first  land  made  by  the  armada,  about 
sunset ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  Ram  Head  near 
Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  sea  with  an  intention  of  returning 
next  day,  and  attacking  the  English  navy.  Tliey  were  de- 
scried by  Fleming,  a  Scottish  pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those 
seas,  and  who  immediately  set  sail,  to  inform  the  English 
admiral  of  their  approach ;  *  another  fortunate  event,  which 
eontributed  extremely  to  the  safety  of  the  fleet  Effingham 
had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  ^  Spimish 
armada  coming  fall  sail  towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  crssceat,  and  stretching  the  distance  of  seven  miled  from 
the  extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raise  their  style  by  a  pompous 
description  of  this  spectacle ;  the  most  magnificent  that  had 
ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean,  infusing  equal  terror  and  admi- 
ration into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The  lofty  masts,  the 
'swelling  sails,  and  the  towering  prows  of  the  Spanish  galleons, 
seem  impossible  to  be  justly  painted,  but  1^  assuming  the 
colors  of  poetry ;  and  an  eloquent  historian  of  Italy,  in  imita- 
tion of  CamdeOf  has  asserted,  that  the  armada,  though  the 
ships  bore  every  sail,  yet  advanced  with  a  riow  motion ;  as  if 
the  ocean  groaned  widi  supporting,  and  the  winds  were  tired 
with  impelling,  so  enormous  a  weighLf  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  vessels  would  scarcely  pass 
for  third-rates  in  the  present  navy  of  England ;  yet  were  they 
so  ill  framed,  or  so  ill  governed,  that  they  were  quite  un- 
wieldy, and  could  not  sail  upon  a  wind,  nor  tack  on  occasion 
nor  be  managed  in  stormy  weather  by  the  seamen.  Neither 
the  mechanics  of  ship-building,  nor  the  experience  of  mari- 
nere,  had  attained  so  gre^^t  perfection  ss  could  serve  for  the 
security  and  government  of  such  bulky  vessels ;  and  the 
English,  who  had  already  had  experience  how  unserviceable 
they  commonly  were,  beheld  without  dismay  their  tremendous 
appearance. 
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Effinffbam  gave  orders  not  to  come  to  cluse  fif^  with  te 
SpaniaiSs ;  where  the  size  of  the  ships,  he  suspected,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eng 
lish ;  but  to  cannonade  them  at  a  distance,  and  to  wait  the 
opportunity  which  winds,  cunents,  or  various  accidents  niusi 
afford  him  of  intercepting  some  scattered  vessels  of  the  ene* 
my.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event  answered  expectation. 
A  great  ship  of  Biscay,  on  board  of  which  was  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  money,  took  fire  by  accident;  and  while 
all  hands  were  employed  in  eztingmshing  the  flames,  she  fell 
behind  the  rest  of  the  armada :  the  great  galleon  of  Andalusia 
was  detained  by  the  springing  of  her  mast :  and  both  these 
vessels  were  taken,  aAer  some  resistance,  by  Sir  Francia 
Drdte.  As  the  armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  Eng- 
lish hung  upon  its  rear,  and  still  infested  it  with  skirmishes. 
Each  trial  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added 
courage  to  the  English ;  and  the  latter  soon  found,  that  even 
in  close  fight  the  size  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  no  advantage 
to  them.  Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fire  o£ 
the  enemy ;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  high,  shot  over 
the  heads  of  the  English.  The  alarm  having  now  reached 
the  coast  of  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry  hastened  out 
with  their  vessels  from  every  harbor,  and  reeidbrced  the  ad- 
miral. The  earls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Cumber** 
land,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Saleigh, 
Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  Sir  Thomas  6errard,Sir  Chades  Blount, 
with  many  others,  distinguished  themselves  by  this  generous 
and  disinterested  service  of  their  country.  The  Eng&h  fleet, 
after  the  conjunction  of  those  ships,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  sail. 

The  armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast  anchor  be- 
fore that  place,  in  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  gotten  intelligence  of  their  approach,  would  put  to  sea 
and  join  his  forces  to  them.  The  English  admiral  practised 
here  a  successful  stratagem  upon  the  Spaniards.  He  took 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  with  all  combustible 
materials,  sent  them,  one  after  another,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  fancied  that  they  were  fireships  of 
the  same  contrivance  with  a  famous  vessel  which  had  lately 
done  so  much  execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp;  aM 
they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  flight  with  the 
greatest  disorder  and  precipitation.  The  English  fell  upon 
uiem  next  morning  while  in  confusion ;  and  besides  dbmg 


gnat  damage  to  other  ehipe,  they  took  or  defltiegred  about 
twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the  intentioQ  for 
which  these  pieparations  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  was 
entirely  frustrated.  The  vessels  provided  by  the  duke  of 
Farma  were  made  for  traosportihg  soldierB,  not  lor  fighting; 
and  that  general,  when  urged  to  leave  the  harbor,  positively 
refused  to  expose  his  flourishing  army  to  such  apparent 
liazard;  while  the  Engjlish  not  only  were  able  to  keep  the 
eea,  but  seemed  even  to  triumph  over  their  enemy.  The 
Spanish  admiral  found,  in  many  rencounters,  that  while  he 
kist  80  considerable  a  part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  destroyed 
only  one  small  vessel  of  the  £nglish ;  and  he  foresaw,  thai 
by  continuing  so  unequal  a  combat,  he  must  draw  inevitable 
destruction  on  all  the  remainder.  He  prepared,  therefore,  lo 
return  homewards;  but  as  the  wind  was  contrary  to  his  pas- 
sage through  the  Channel,  he  resolved  to  sail  northwards,  and,  - 
mddng  the  tour  <^  the  island,  reach  the  Spanish  harbors  by 
the  ocean.  The  English  fleet  followed  aim  during  some 
time ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition  Men  short,  by  the  neg 
ligenoe  of  the  offices  in  supplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the 
whob  armada  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  di^ke  of  Medina 
had  once  taken  that  resolution,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by 
the  advice  of  fass  confessor.  This  conclusion  of  the  enter* 
prise  would  have  been  more  glorious^to  the  English ;  but  the 
event  proved  almost  equally  fatal  to  the  Spaniairds.  A  vic^ 
lent  tempest  overtoc^  the  armada  aAer  it  passed  the  Orkneys ; 
ibe  Mps  had  already  lost  their  anchors,  and  were  obliged  to 
keep  to  sea :  the  mariners,  unaccustomed  to  such  hardbhips^ 
and  not  able  to  govern  such  unwieldy  vessels,  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  allowed  their  ships  to  drive  either  on 
the  western  iries  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
where  they  were  miserablv  wrecked.  Not  a  half  of  the  navy 
returned  to  Spain ;  and  the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers  who 
remained,  were  so  overcome  with  hardships  and  fatigue,  and 
so  dispirited  by  their  discomfiture,  that  they  filled  e^  &»aiB 
with  accounts  of  the  desperate  valoi  of  the  English  and  oi 
the  tempestuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which  surrounds  them. 

Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishonorable  conclusion  of  an 
ealerpijse  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  years,  which 
had  exhausted  the  revenue  and  force  of  Spain,  and  which  had 
.ong  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  or  expectation.  I%ilipi 
who  was  a  slave  to  his  ambition,  but  had  an  entire  command 
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-awT  hb  conntenance,  no  aoooer  beard  of  tkie  monifytiig  enm 
which  blasted  all  his  hopes,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  reo 
dering  thanks  for  that  graotous  dispensation  of  Provtdence. 
expn^sed  his  joy  that  the  calamity  was  not  greater.  The 
Spanish  priests,  who  had  so  often  blessed  this  holy  crusade, 
and  foretok)  its  infttllible  success,  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  Catholk:  monansh  by 
excomraunk»ted  heretics  and  an  execrable  usurper :  but  they 
at  last  discovered,  that  all  die  calamities  of  the  Spaniards  had 
proceeded  from  their  allowing  the  infidel  Moors  to  live  among 
them* 

[15d9.]  Soon  after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Span* 
ish  armada,  the  queen  summoned  a  new  paritament,  and 
received  from  them  a  supply  of  two  subsidies  and  four  fif- 
teenths, payable  in  four  years*  This  is  the  fimt  instance  thai 
subsidies  were  doubled  in  one  supply ;  and  so  iinuanal  a  coi^ 
cession  was  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  present 
aucoess,  and  fipom  the  general  sense  of  the  queen's  aecessitiea. 
Some  membeie  objected  to  this  heavy  charge,  on  aocoant  of 
the  great  burden  of  loans  which  had  lately  been  imposed  upon 
the  nation.f 

Elizabeth  ibresaw  that  this  house  of  commons,  like  all  the 
foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  Pnritaos ;  and  ^uoeftHPs, 
to  obvittte  their  enterprises,  she  renewed,  at  die  beginniag  of 
^  sessi<»,  her  usual  injunction,  that  the  parlianieBt  sboidd 
not  on  any  acoowit  presume  to  treat  of  roattera  eccieaiaftticai. 
Notwithstanding  this  strict  inhibition,  the  aseal  of  one  Dam- 
port  moved  him  to  present  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  remedy^ 
ing  spiritual  ^evanoes,  and  for  restraining  llie  tyraany  of 
the  ecclesiasboal  commissbn,  whksh  were  certainly  great: 
but  when  Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminded  the  hoose  of  her 
majesty's  commands,  no  one  durst  seoimd  the  motioa ;  the 
bill  was  not  so  much  as  read  ;  and  the  speaker  returned  it  to 
Damport  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it}  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  general  submiosiop 
were  even  committed  to  custody  on  account  of  this  attempt^ 

The  impenoos  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  still  more 
dearly  m  another  pariiamentary  transactbn.  The  fight  of  pur- 
veyance was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the  offieersor  the 
crown  could  at  pleasure  take  previsiona  for  the  household  tem 

•  See  note  CG,  at  ike  sad  of  the  volimie. 
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ill  the  neighboring  counties,  and  coM  make  use  of  the  oarts 
and  carriages  of  the  farmers ;  and  tho  price  of  these  commodities 
and  services  was  fixed  and  stated.  The  payment  of  the  money 
was  oflen  distant  and  uncertain ;  and  the  rates,  being  fixed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  pre  jent  market  price  ;  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the 
slavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  a  great  burden,  and 
being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  liable  to  great  abuses.  We 
may  fairly  presume,  that  the  hungry  courders  of  Elizabeth, 
supported  by  her  unlimited  power,  would  be  sure  to  render 
this  prerogative  very  oppressive  to  the  people  ;  and  the  com- 
mons had,  last  session,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for 
regulating  these  exactions :  but  the  bill  was  lost  in  the  house 
of  peers.*  The  continuance  of  the  abuses  begat  a  new  attempt 
for  redress ;  and  the  same  bill  was  now  revived,  and  again 
sent  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  together  with  a  bill  for  some 
new  regulations  in  the  court  of  exchequer.*  Soon  af^er,  the 
commons  received  a  message  from  the  upper  house,  desir- 
ing them  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a  conference.  At  this 
conference,  the  peers  informed  them,  that  the  queen,  by  a 
message  delivered  by  Lord  Burleigh,  had  expressed  her  dis- 
pleasure that  the  commons  should  presume  tr  touch  on  her 
prerogative.  If  there  were  any  abuses,  she  said,  either  in 
imposing  purveyance,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, her  majesty  was  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  due 
reformation  ;  but  would  not  permit  the  parliament  to  intermed- 
dle in  these  matters.t  The  commons,  alarmed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, appointed  another  committee  to  attend,  the  queen,  and 
endeavor  to  satisfy  her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful  intentions. 
Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the  committee :  she 
expressed  her  great  "  inestimable  loving  care  ^  towards  her 
loving  subjects  ;  which,  she  said,  was  greater  than  of  her  own 
self,  or  even  than  any  of  them  could  have  of  themselves.  She 
told  them,  that  she  had  already  given  orders  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  abuses  attending  purveyance,  but  the  dangers  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  design ;  that 
she  had  as  much  skill,  will,  and  power  to  rule  her  household 
as  any  subjects  whatsoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as  little 
the  assistance  of  her  neighbors ;  that  the  exchequer  was  her 
chamber,  consequently  more  near  to  her  than  even  her  liouse- 
hold,  and  therefore  the  less  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle 

•  irSwes,  p.  484.  t  DOSwM,  p.  440. 
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with ;  and  that  she  would  of  herself,  with  adidce  of  ber  coan* 
cil  and  the  judges,  redress  every  grievance  in  these  matters, 
but  would  not  permit  the  commons,  by  laws  moved  without 
ber  privity,  to  bereave  her  of  the  honor  attending  these  regu- 
lations.* The  issue  of  this  matter  was  the  same  that  attended 
all  contests  between  Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments.f  She 
seems  even  to  have  been  more  imperious,  in  this  particular, 
than  her  predecessors;  at  least  her  more  remote  ones:  for 
they  often  permitted  the  abuses  of  purveyance }  to  be  re- 
dressed by  law4  Edward  III.,  a  very  arbitrary  prince, 
allowed  ten  several  statutes  to  be  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  great  awe  did  the  commons  stand  of  every  courtier, 
as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durst  use  no  freedom  of 
speech  which  they  thought  would  give  the  least  offence  to  any 
of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  showed  in  the  house  his  extreme 
grief,  that  by  some  great  personage,  not  a  member  of  die 
house,  he  had  been  sharply  rebuked  for  speeches  delivered  ia 
parliament :  he  craved  the  favor  of  the  house,  and  desired  tha^ 
some  of  the  members  might  inform  that  great  personage  of 
his  true  meaning  and  intention  in  these  speeches.||  The  com- 
mons, to  obviate  these  inconveniencies^assed  a  vote  that  no 
one  should  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  house  .^ 

The  discomfiture  of  the  armada  had  begotten  in  the  nation 
a  kind  of  enthusiastic  passion  for  enterprises  against  Spain , 
and  nothing  seemed  now  impossible  to  be  achieved  by  the 
valor  and  fortune  of  the  English.  Don  Antonio,  prior  of 
Crato,  a  natuml  son  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  trusting 
to  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen  agaiast  the  Castilians,  had 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  flying  first  to  France, 
thence  to  England,  had  been  encouraged  both  by  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  in  his  pretensions.  A  design  was  formed  by  Ae 
people,  not  the  court  of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for 
Don  Antonio :  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were 
the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprise :  near  twenty  thousand 

♦  D'Ewes,  p.  444. 

t  Si  rixa  est,  ubi  tu  pulras,  ego  Tapulo  tantuKu    Jov. 

t  Bee  note  BS,  at  tiie  and  of  the  volume. 

}  See  tiie  atalates  under  the  head  of  Purveyance. 
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volunteeiB^  enlialed  tfaeinselves  in  die  sennce  :  and  ships 
were  hired,  as  well  as  arms  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the 
ad  venturera.  The  queen^s  frugality  kept  her  from  contributing 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  the  expense ;  and  Ihe 
only  allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  attend  the  expedition.f 
There  was  more  spirit  and  bravery  than  foresight  or  prudence 
in  the  conduct  or  this  enterprise.  The  small  stock  of  the 
adventurers  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provisions  or 
ammunition  sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking  ;  they  even 
wanted  vessels  to  stow  the  numerous  volunteers  who  crowded 
to  them ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  seize  by  force  some  ships 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  sea ;  an  expe- 
dient which  set  them  somewhat  at  ease  in  point  o£  room  for 
then*  men,  but  remedied  not  the  deficiency  of  their  provisions.! 
Had  they  sailed  directly  to  Portugal,  it  is  believed  that  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  joined  to  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
country,  might  have  insured  them  of  success :  but  hearing 
that  great  preparations  were  making  at  the  Groine  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thither,  and 
destroy  this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  bar* 
bor;  burned  some  ships  of  war,  particularly  one  commanded 
by  Recalde,  vioe-admiral  of  Spain  ;  they  defeated  an  army  of 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  which  was  assembled  to  oppose 
diem ;  they  assaulted  the  Grome,  and  took  the  lower  town, 
which  they  pillaged  ;  and  they  would  have  taken  the  higher,  v 
though  well  fortified,  had  they  not  found  dietr  ammunition  and 
provisions  beginning  to  fiul  them.  The  young  earl  of  Essex,  a  ' 
nobleman  of  promising  hopes,  who,  fired  with  the  thirst  of 
miKtaiy  honor,  had  secretly,  unknown  to  the  queen,  stolen 
from  England,  here  joined  the  adventorere ;  and  it  was  ther 

'agreed  1^  common  consent  to  make  sail  for  Portugal,  the 
main  object  of  their  enterprise. 

The  English  landed  at  Paniche,  a   seaport  town  twelve 

» leagues  from  Lisbon,  and  Norris  led  the  army  to  that  capi- 
tal, while  Drake  undertook  to  sail  up  the  river,  and  attack 
the  city  with  united  forces.  By  this  time,  the  court  of  Spain 
had  gotten  leisure  to  prepare  against  the  invasion.     Forces 

*  Bireh'B  Memoin  of  Qusen  Elimbrth,  voL  L  p.  61.  Mon»to 
(p.  M7)  ny^  thst  there  were  only  fourteen  thottsand  soldiertsnd  f  ai 
thousand  scoj&en  in  the  whole  on  this  expedition :  but  the  accoi'  a' 
eontained  In  Dr.^irch  Ss  given  by  one  of  the  most  considerable,  tf 
the  adveiituisnt 
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were  thrown  into  Lisbon :  the  Portuguese  were  disarmed  :  all 
suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody  :  and  thus,  though 
the  inhabitants  bore  great  afTection  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of 
them  durst  declare  in  favor  of  the  invaders.  The  English 
arm  J,  however,  made  themselves^  masters  of  the  suburbs, 
whioh  abounded  with  riches  of  all  kinds ;  but  as  they  desired 
to  conciliate  the  afiections  of  the  Portuguese,  and  were  more 
intent  on  honor  than  profit,  they  observed  a  strict  discipline, 
and  abstained  from  all  plunder.  Meanwhile  they  found  their 
ammunition  and  provisions  much  exhausted ;  they  had  not  a 
single  cannon  to  make  a  bresush  in  the  walls ;  the  admiral  had 
not  been  able  to  pass  some  fortresses  which  guarded  the  river ; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  an  insurrection  in  their  favor ; 
sickness,  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance  in  wine  and 
fruits,  had  seized  the  army ;  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  all  possible  haste  to  reembark.  They  were  not  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  and  finding  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  sixty 
ships  laden  with  naval  stores,  they  seised  them  as  lawful 
prize  ;  though  they  belonged  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  a  neutral 
power.  They  sailed  thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and 
burned  ;  and  having  ravaged  the 'Country  around,  they  set  sail 
and  arrived  in  England.  Above  half  of  these  gallant  adven- 
turers perished  by  sickness,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword  ;  * 
and  England  reaped  more  honor  than  profit  from  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise.  It  is  computed,  that  eleven  hundred  gen- 
tlemen embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  survived  those  multiplied  disasters.t 

When  these  ships  were  on  their  voyage  homewards^  they 
mot  with  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  outward  bound, 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail,  all  equipped  at  his  own  charge 
except  one  ship  of  war  which  the  queen  had  lent  him.  That 
nobleman  supplied  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  some  provisions  ;  a 
generosity  wh'ch  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  Drake^s  men,  but 
for  wlucn  tne  others  afterwards  suffered  severely.  Cumber* 
land  sailed  towards  the  Terceras,  and  took  several  prizes  from 
the  enemy ;  but  the  richest,  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  perished  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near  St. 
Michaers  Mount,  in  Cornwall.  Many  of  these  *  adventurers 
were  killed  in  a  rash  attempt  at  the  Terceras  :  a  great  mortal- 
ity seized  the  rest ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  ttiat  the  few 

^  Birch's  Membijs,  toL  L  p.  61. 
t  Bkoh's  U&mokn,  voL  L  p.  el. 


handt  which  xemained  were  aUe  to  steer  the  ihlpa  hack  inte 
harbor.* 

Though  the  signal  advantages  gained  over  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  spirit  thence  infused  into  the  English,  gave  Elizabeth 
great  security  during  the  rest  of  her  reign,  she  could  not 
forbear  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  Scotland,  whose  situation 
rendered  its  revolutions  always  of  importance  to  her.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  this  high-spirited  princess,  who 
knew  so  well  to  brave  danger,  would  not  have  retained  that 
malignant  jealousy  towards  her  heir,  with  which,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mary,  she  had  been  so  much  agitated.  James 
had  indeed  succeeded  to  all  the  claims  o{  his  mother ;  but  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  the  favor  of  the  Catholics,  which  could 
alone  render  these  claims  dangerous  :  t  and  as  the  queen  was 
DOW  well  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an  uncontrotled 
authority  over  her  subjects,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  king  of 
Scots,  who  was  of  an  indolent,  unambitious  temper,  would 
ever  give  her  any  disturbance  in  her  possession  oi  the  throne. 
Yet  all  these  circumstances  could  not  remove  her  timorous 
suspicions ;  and  so  far  from  satisfying  the  nation  by  a  settle- 
ment of  the  succession,  or  a  declaration  of  Jameses  title,  she 
was  as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incident  which  might  any* 
wise  raise  his  credit,  or  procure  him  the  regard  of  the  English, 
as  if  he  had  been  her  immediate  rival  and  competitor.  Most 
of  his  ininisters  and  fevorites  were  her  pensioners ;  and  as  she 
was  desirous  io  hinder  him  from  marrying  and  having  chil- 
dren, she  obliged  them  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every 
alliance,  even  the  most  reasonable  which  could  be  ofiered 
him  ;  and  during  some  years  she  succeeded  in  this  malignant 
policy.|  He  had  fixed  on  the  elder  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who,  being  a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,  could 
give  her  no  umbrage ;  yet  did  she  so  artfully  cross  this  nego- 
tiation, that  the  Danish  monarch,  impatient  of  delay,  mamcd 
his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  James  then  renewed 
his  suit  to  the  younger  princess,  and  still  found  obst&cles  from 
the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth,  who,  merely  with  a  view  of  inter- 
posing delay,  proposed  to  him  the  sister  of  the  kin^  of 
Navarre,  a  princess  much  older  than  himself,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  fortune.  The  young  king,  besides  the  desire  of 
securing  himself,  by  the  prospect  of  issue,  from  those  tiai 

p— 1  — —  - 
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t«RN»  attfemiM^tiMi^fvequcnt  aiBnng.hiii«ul:jecti,had  been  A' 
watched  by  tibe  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he  had 
another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  so  usual  with  mon« 
aiclia.  His  impatience,  therefore,  broke  through  all  the  poli- 
tics of  Elizabeth :  the  articles  of  marriage  were  settled ;  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy ;  and  Sie  princess  embarked 
for  Scotland ;  but  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  port  of  Norway. 
This  tempest,  and  some  others  which  happened  near  the  same 
time,  were  universally  believed  in-  Scotland  and  Denmark  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottish  and  Danish 
witches ;  and  the  dying  confession  of  the  criminals  was  sup- 
posed to  put  the  accusation  beyond  all  controversy.*  James, 
however,  though  a-  great  believer  in  sorcery,  was  not  deterred 
by  this  incident  from  taking  a  voyage  in  order  to  conduct  his 
bride  home :  be  arrived  in  Norway  ;  carried  the  queen  thence 
to  Copenhagen :  and  having  passed  the  winter  in  that  city^ 
he  brought  her  next  spring  to  Sootland,  where  they  were  joy- 
fully received  by  the  people.  The  dergy  alone,  who  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  vexing  their  prince,  made  opposi* 
tion  to  the  queen^s  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  her,  which,  they  alleged,  was  either  a  Jewish  or 
a  Popish  rite,  and  therefore  utterly  antichristian  and  unlawful. 
But  James  wa»  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony  as  they  were 
averse  to  it :  and  afler  much  oontioversy  and  many  intrigues^ 
his  authority,  which  had  not  often  happened,  at  last  preyed 
over  their  oppoaition.t 

•  ySgMkj^im.  t  89ste«ood»p.381. 
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CHAPTER    5LIIL 

ELIZABETH. 

(X^590.1J  Aftbk  a  state  of  great  aiuaety  apd  many  difficul- 
tMdT^izabeth  had  at  length  reached  a  situation  where,  though 
her  afiairs  still  required  attention,  and  found  employment  K»r 
her  active  spirit,,  she  was  removed  firom  all  danger  of  any 
immediate  ijevolution,  and  might  regard  the  efforts  of  her 
enemies  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  security.  Her 
successful  and  prudent  administration  had  gained  her,  together 
with  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  the  affections  of  her  own 
suhjeots ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
Catholics,  however  discontented,  pretended  not  to  dispute  her 
title,  or  adhere  to  any  other  person  as  her  competitor.  James» 
curbed  by  his  factious  nobui^  and  ecclesiastics,  possessed 
ft  home  veory  little  authority ;  and  was  solicitous  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  and  the  English  nation^  in 
hopes  that  time,  aided  l^  his  {Katient  tranquilG^,  would  secure 
him  that  rich  succession  to  which  his.  birth  entitled  him.  The 
Hollanders,  though  overmatched  in  their  contest  with  Spain, 
^ill  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  and  such  was  their  uncon« 
querable  antipathy  to  their  old  masters,  and  such  the  prudent 
conduct  of  youog  Majurice,  their  govenior,  that  the  subduing 
of  that  small  territory,  if  at  all  possible,  must  be  the  work  of 
years,  and  the  result  of  many  and  great  successes.  Philip, 
who,  in  his  powerful  effort  against  England,  had  be^n  trans- 
ported by  resenti^ent  and  ambition  beyond  his  usual  cautious 
maxims,  was  now  disabled,  and  still  more  discouraged,  from 
adventuring  again  on  such  hazardous  enterprises.  The  situa* 
tion  also  of  affairs  in  France  began  chiefly  to  employ  his 
attention ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  artifice,  and  force,  and 
expense,  the  events  in  that  kingdom  proved  every  day  more 
•  eontrary  to  his  expectations,  and  more  favorable  to  the  friends 
and  confederates  of  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  havbg  constrsdned  Henry  to 
declare  wax  against  the  Hugjonot?,  these  religionists  seemed 
mpoeod  to  the  utmost  danger ;  and  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  the 
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intimate  connection  between  her  own  interests  and  those  of 
that  party,  had  supported  the  king  of  Navarre  by  her  negotia* 
tioDS  in  Germany,  and  by  large  sums  of  money,  which  she 
remitted  for  levying  forces  in  that  country.  This  great  princot 
not  discouraged  by  the  superiority  of  his  enemies,  took  the 
field ;  and  in  the  year  1&87  gained  at  Coutras.  a  complete 
victory  over  the  army  of  the  French  king ;  but  as  his  allies, 
the  Germans,  were  at  the  same  time  discomfited  by  the  army 
of  the  league,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  his  situation,  notwith- 
standing his  victory,  seemed  still  as  desperate  as  ever.  The 
chief  advantage  which  he  reaped  by  this  diversity  of  success, 
arose  from  the  dissensions  which  by  that  means  took  place 
among  his  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  Guise,  and  strongly  prejudiced  against 
their  king,  whose  intentions  had  become  suspicious  to  them, 
took  to  arms,  and  obliged  Henry  to  fly  for  his  safety.  That 
prince,  dissembling  his  resentment,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  league ;  and  having  conferred  many  high  offices  on 
Guise  and  his  partisans,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  statea 
at  Blois,  on  pretence  of  finding  expedients  to  support  the 
intended  war  against  the  Hugonots.  The  various  scenes  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  which  had  been  exhibited  in  Prance,  bad 
justly  begotten  a  mutual  difiidence  amonsr  aH  parties;  yet 
Guise,  trusting  more  to  the  timidity  than  honor  of  the  king, 
rashly  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  ex- 
pected, by  the  ascendant  of  his  own  genius,  to  make  him  sub- 
mit  to  all  his  exorbitant  pretensions.  Henry,  though  of  an 
easy  disposition,  not  steady  to  his  resolutions,  or  even  to  hi* 
promises,  wanted  neither  couhige  nor  capacity ;  and  finding 
all  his  subtleties  eluded  by  the  vipor  of  Cruise,  and  even  his 
throne  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  he  embraced 
more  violent  counsels  than  were  natural  to  him,  and  ordered 
that  prince  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Gtiiae,  to  be  aMis- 
•inated  in  his  palace. 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  necessity  of  it  alone  could 
excuse,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  author,  and  seemed  at 
first  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers  than  those  which  he 
sought  to  avoid  by  takmg  vengeance  on  his  enemy.  The 
partisans  of  the  league  were  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage 
against  him  :  the  populace  every  where,  particularly  at  Pans 
renounced  allegiance  to  him  :  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  preach* 
ers  filled  all  places  with  execrations  against  his  name :  and 
the  most  powerful  cities  and  most  opulent  provinces  appealed 
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to  combine  m  a  resofution,  either  of  renouncing  numai^hy^  or 
of  changing  their  monarch.  Henry,  finding  slender  resources 
among  his  Catholic  subjects,  was  constrained  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Hugonols  and  the  king  of  Navane  :  he 
enlisted  large  bodies  of  Swiss  infantry  and  German  cavalry : 
and  being  still  supported  by  his  chief  nobility,  he  assembled, 
by  all  these  means,  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand  men,  and 
advanced  to  the  gates  bf  Paris,  ready  to  crush  the  league, 
and  subdue  all  his  enemies.  The  desperate  resolution  of  one 
man  diverted  the  course  of  these  great  events.  Jaques 
Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  inflaxned  by  that  bloody  spirit  of 
bigotry  which  distinguishes  this  century  and  a  great  part  of 
the  following  beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the 
resolutbn  of  sacriiiemg  his  own  life,  in-  order  to  save  the 
church  from  the  persecutions  of  an  heretical  t3nant;  and 
being  admitted,  under  some  pretext,  to  the  king^s  presence, 
he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  immediately  put 
to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who  hastily  revenged  the  murder 
of  their  sovereign.  This  memorable  incident  happened  on 
the  first  of  August,  (|58^ 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  assumed  the 
government,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  succeeded  to  much 
greater  dlificuities  than  those  which  surrounded  his  predeces^ 
■or.  The  prejudices  entertained  against  his  religion,  made  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  immediately  desert  him  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  his  promise  of  hearkening  to  conferences  and  instruc- 
tion, that  he  could  engage  any  of  the  Catholics  to  adhere  to 
his  undoubted  title.  The  league,  sovemed  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  brother  to  Guise,  ga3iered  new  force ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  entertained  views,  eitheir  of  dismembering  the  French 
monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  -his  own  dominions, 
[n  these  distressful  circumstances,  Henry  addressed  himself  to 
Elizabeth,  and  found  her  well  dispeeed  to  contribute  to  his 
assistance,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  league, 
and  of  Philip,  her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To 
prevent  the  desertion  cf  his  Swiss  and  German  auxiliaries, 
she  made  him  a  present  of  twenty«two  thousand  pounds :  a 
greater  sum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had  ever  seen  before  : 
and  she  sent  him  a  reenforcement  of  four  thousand  men, 
under  Lord  Willoughby,  an  ofiicer  of  reputation,  who  joined 
the  French  at  Dieppe.  Strengthened  by  these  supplies, 
Henry  marched  directly  to  Paris;  and  having  taken  the 
■uburui  iword  in  hand,  lie  abandoned  them  to  be  pillaged  hj 
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fais  soldievs:  He  employed  tbte  bedy  of  KngUth  is 
other  enterpfises;  and  still  found  reatuMi  Uk  pfaifie  their  courage 
and  fideiity*  The  time  of  their  serviee  being  elapsed,  he 
dismissed  them  with  many  high  coiiftmendationfl.  Sir  William 
Drury,  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs  acquired 
reputation  this  canipaign,  and  revived  m  Fiance  the  ancient 
fixme  of  English  valor. 

The  army  which  Henry,  next  campaign^  led  into  the  field, 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league ;  but  a»  il  was  com- 
posed of  the  chief  nobility  of  Fiance,  he  feared  not  to  en- 
counter his  enemies  in  a  pkd^  battle  at  Yvr6e,  and  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them.  Thie  sueceaa  enabled  him  to 
blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that  capitad  to  the  last  extremity 
of  famine  ;  when  the  duke  of  Pdrma,  m  consequence  of  orders 
from  Philip,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  raise  the  blockade;  Having  perforoied  this  un- 
portant  service,  he  retreated  to  tk»  Low  Countries;  and,  by 
his  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  pesfonaed  these  long 
maichee  in  the  face;  of  the  eneoi^,  without  aSording  the 
French  monarch  that  opportunity  wbieh  he  soughtt  of  giving 
him  battle,  or  so  much  as  one^  putting  hie  army  ia  diaorden 
The  only  Iqbb  which  he  sosl^ined  wae  in  the  Low  Countriea, 
where  Prince  Maurice  took  advaatege  of  hie  absence,  and 
recovered  some  places  which  the  duke  of  Pafroa  bad  formerly 
conquered  from  the  states.* 

[  1591.]  The  situation  of  H^nry^e  aflU re^  though  pramiwng, 
was  not  so  well  advanced  or  estaUished  as  to  make  the  queen 
disccHitinue  her  sucockts;  and  she  was  still  more  confirmed 
in  the  resolution  of  supporting  him,  by  some^  advantages 
gained  by  the  king  of  Spain.  The  (hike  of  Merooeur,  gov- 
ernor of  Bvittany,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine^  had 
declared  for  the  league;  and  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by 
Heniy^s  forces,  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self, to  introduce  some  Spanish  troops  into  the  seaport  towns 
of  that  province.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and 
foresaw  that  the  Spaniards,  besides  infesting  the  English 
commerce  by  privateers,  might  employ  these  harbors  as  the 
seat  of  their  naval  prepanUions,  and  might  more  easily,  from 
that  vicinity,  than  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  prcyect  an  invasion 
of  England.  '  She  concluded,  therefore,  a  new  treaty  with 
Henry,  in  which  she  engaged  to  send  over  three  thousand 
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stipulated  that  her  charges  should,  in  a  twelvemonth,  or  aj 
soon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled,  be  reflinded  her*  These 
forces  weve  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  by 
his  brother  Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Roger  WU- 
liama  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  which  garrisoned  Dieppe : 
and  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Palmer,  lay  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  or  tlie  leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  before- 
hand by  any  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  Henry,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  aside  the  projected  enterprise  against  firit- 
lany,  perauadeif  the  English  commanders  to  join  his  army, 
and  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostilities  which  be  carried  into 
Picardy.t  Notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  Elizabeth 
received  from  this  disappointment,  he  bdd  before  her  a  plan 
for  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Normandy,  and  persuaded 
ber  to  send  over  a  new  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  assist 
him  in  that  enterorise.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed 
gieneral  of  these  lorces ;  e  younff  nobleman,  who,  by  many 
exterior  accomplishments,  and  still  more  zeal  merit,  was  daily 
iuivancing  in  favor  with  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  occupy  that 
place  in  her  afiTections,  which  Leicestex,  now  deceased,  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  Essex,  impatient  for  military  fame,  was  ex- 
tremely uneasy  to  lie  some  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed  ;  and 
had  not  the  orders  which  he  received  from  his  mistress  been 
so  positive,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  of  Henry's  invita- 
tion, and  have  marched  to  join  the  French  army  now  in 
Champagne.  This  plan  of  operations  was  also  proposed  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  she  rejected  it  with 
great  displeasure ;  and  she  threatened  immediately  to  recall 
her  troops,  if  Henry  should  persevere  any  longer  in  his 
present  practice  of  breaking  all  concert  with  her,  and  attend- 
ing to  nothing  but  bis  own  interests.^  Ureed  by  these  motives, 
the  French  kmg  at  last  led  his  army  into  Normandy,  and  laid 
siege  to  Rouen,  which  he  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But 
the  league,  unable  of  themselves  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  had  agiiin  recourse  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  received 
orders  to  march  to  their  relief.  He  executed  this  enterprise 
with  his  usual  abilities  and   success;   and  for  the  present 
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frustrated  all  <he  projects  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  TKm 
princess,  who  kept  still  in  view  the  interests  of  her  own  king- 
dom io  all  her  foreign  transactions,  was  impatient  under  these 
disappointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negl*jKence  in  the 
execution  of  treaties^  and  complained  that  the  English  forces 
were  thrust  foremost  in  every  hazardous  enterprise.*  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  their  own  ardent  courage,  and  their 
desire  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  so  celebrated  a  theatre 
of  war,  were  the  causes  why  they  so  often  enjoyed  this 
perilous  honor. 

Notwithstanding  the  indifferent  success  of  fonnei  enter- 
prises, tl>e  queen  was  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  support 
Henry  against  the  league  and  the  Spaniards ;  and  she  formed 
m  new  treaty  with  him,  in  which  they  agreed  never  to  make 
peace  with  Philip  but  by  common  consent ;  she  promised  to 
send  him  a  new  supply  of  four  thousand  men ;  and  he  stip* 
ulated  to  repay  her  cbarcree  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  emplov 
these  forces,  joined  to  a  body  of  French  troops,  in  an  expedi« 
tion  against  Brittany,  and  to  consign  into  her  hands  a  seaport 
town  of  that  province,  for  a  retreat  to  the  English.!  Henry 
knew  the  impossibility  of  executing  some  of  these  articles^ 
and  the  imprudence  of  fulfilling  others ;  but  finding  them 
rigidly  insisted  on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  succors, 
and  trusted  that  he  might  easily,  on  some  pretence,  be  able  to 
excuse  his  failure  in  executing  his  part  of  the  treaty.  This 
campaign  was  the  least  successful  of  all  those  which  he  had 
yet  carried  on  against  the  league. 

During  these  military  operations  in  France,  Elizabeth 
employed  her  naval  power  against  Philip,  and  endeavored  to 
intercept  his  West  Indian  treasures,  the  source  of  tliat  greatness 
which  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all  his  neighbors.  She 
sent  a  squadron  of  seven  ships,  undar  the  command  of  Liord 
Thomas  Howard,  for  this  service ;  but  the  king  of  Spain, 
bformed  of  her  purpose,  fitted  out  a  great  force  of  fifty-five 
sail,  and  despatched  them  to  escort  the  Indian  fleet.  They 
fell  in  with  the  English  squadron ;  and,  by  the  courageous 
obstinacy  of  Sir  Kichard  Greenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who 
refused  to  make  hii^  escape  by  flight,  they  took  one  vessel, 
the  first  English  ship  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.|    The  rest  of  the  squadron  returned  safely 
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into  England  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  but  plensmg 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  their  attempt  had  not  been  alto- 
gether  fruitless  in  hurting  theenemy.  The  Indian  fleet  had  been 
80  long  detained  in  the  Havana  from  the  fear  of  the  English^ 
that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  set  sail  in  an  improper  season, 
and  most  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck  ere  th^y  reached  the 
Spanish  harbors.*  The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  like 
unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  trade.  He  carried 
out  one  ship  of  the  queen^s,  and  seven  others  equipped  at  his 
own  expense  ;  but  the  prizes  which  he  made  did  not  compen- 
sate  the  charges.t 

The  spirit  of  these  expensive  and  hazardous  adventures 
was  very  prevalent  in  England  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
enjoyed  great  favor  with  the  queen,  finding  his  interest  to 
decline,  determined  to  recover  her  good  graces  by  some  im« 

gortant  undertaking ;  and  as  his  reputation  was  high  among 
is  countivmen,  he  persuaded  great  numbers  to  engage  with 
him  as  volunteers  m  an  attempt  on  the  West  Indies.  [1592.] 
The  fleet  was  detained  so  long  in  the  Channel  by  contrary 
winds,  that  the  season  was  lost :  Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the 
queen :  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
made  a  privateering  voyage  against  the  Spaniards.  He  took 
one  rich  carrack  near  the  Island  of  Flores,  and 'destroyed 
another.|  About  the  same  time,  Thomas  White,  a  Londoner, 
took  two  Spanish  ships,  which,  besides  fourteen  hundred 
chests  of  quicksilver,  contained  above  two  millions  of  bulls  for 
indulgences  ;  a  commodity  useless  to  the  English,  but  which 
had  cost  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thousand  florins,  and 
would  have  been  sold  by  him  in  the  Indies  for  five  millions. 

[1593.1  This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain  ;  but  it*  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  to  England  ;  and  Elizabeth^s 
ministers  computed,  that  since  the  commencement  of  it,  she  had 
spent  in  Flanders  and  France,  and  on  her  naval  expeditions, 
above  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  §  a  charge 
which,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  frugality,  was  too  burthen- 
0ome  for  her  narrow  revenues  to  support  She  summoned^ 
therefore,  a  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  supply:  but  she 
either  thought  her  authority  so  established  that  she  needed  to 
make  them  no  concessions  in  return,  or  she  rated  her  power 
and  prerogative  above  money :  for  there  never  was  any  par- 
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liameoC  wbon  she  treated  la  a  rmto  liaug^lyHnaiiiier,  whpm 

sho  made  more  sensible  of  their  own  wpakoess,  or  whose  priv- 
Uegea  she  more  openly  violated.  When  the  speaker.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  made  the  three  usual  requests.,  of  freedom  from 
arrests,  of  access  to  her  person,  and  of  liberty  of  speech,  she 
replied  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Puckering,  lord  keeper,  that 
liberty  of  speech  was  granted  to  the  commons,  but  they  must 
know  what  liberty  they  were  entitled  to ;.  not  a  Uber^  for 
every  one  to  speak  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his 
brain  to  utter ;  their  privilege  extended  no  further  than  a  lib- 
erty of  "  aye  "  or  "  no :  '*  that  she  enjoined  the  speaker,  if  he 
perceived  any  idle  heads  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  as  to 
attempt  reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  common- 
wealth, that  he  should  refuse  the  bills  exhibited  for  that  pur- 
pose, till  they  were  examined  by  such  as  were  fitter  to  consider 
of  these  thin^^,,  and  could  better  judge  of  them :  that  she 
would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of  thefr  persons;  but  the^t 
must  beware  lest^  under  color  of  this  privilege,  they  imaginca 
that  any  neglect  of  their  duty  could  be  covered  or  protected : 
and  that  she  would  not  refuse  them  access  to  her  person,  pro- 
vided it  were  upon  urgent  and  weighty  causes,  and  at  timea 
convenient,,  and  whan  she  might  have  leisure  from  other  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  realm.* 

Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous  air  of  this 
speech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Peter  Weatworth,  not 
discouraged  by  his  former  ill  success,  ventured  to  transgress 
the  imperial  orders  of  Elizabeth.  He  presented  to  the  lord 
keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he  desired  the  upper  house  to  join 
with  the  lowef  in  a  supplication  to  her  majesty'for  entailing 
the  succession  of  the  crown;  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
ft  bill  ready  prepared  for  that  purpose.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding was  sumciendy  respectful  and  cautious ;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  always  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
what  she  had  Expressly  prohibited  any  one  from  meddling 
with  :  she  sent  Wentworth  immediately  to  the  Tower ;  com- 
mitted Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  seconded  him,  to  the 
Fleet  prison,  together  with  gtevens  and  Welsh,  two  members, 
to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated  his  intentioh.t  About 
a  fortnigh  after,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  to  petition 
die  quoa  for  the  release  of  these  members;  but  it  was 
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majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes  best  known  to  hexself^ 
and  that  to  press  her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  gentlemen  whom  they  meant  to  serve :  she  would 
release  them  whenever  she  thought  proper,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter pleased  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper  motion,  than  from  their 
suggestion.*  The  house  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning 
So  arbitrary  an  act,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
might  well  repress  all  further  attempts  for  freedom:  but. the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Puritans  was  not  so  easily  restrained ;  and 
it  inspired  a  coun^  which  no  human  motive  was  able  to 
surmount  Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  attorney  of 
the  court  of  wards,  made  a  motion  Amt  redressing  the  abuses 
in  the  bishops*  courts,  but  above  all,  in  the  high  commission ; 
where  subscriptions,  he  said,  were  exacted  to  articles  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  prelates  ;  where  oaths  were  imposed,  obliging 
persons  to  answer  to  all  questions  without  dist'mction,  ^ren 
though  they  should  tend  to  their  own  condemnadon ;  and 
where  every  one  who  refused  entire  satisfiiction  to  the  comp 
missioners  was  imprisoned^  without  relief  or  remedy.f  Tlue 
motion  was  seconded  by  some  memberB ;  but  the  ministers 
and  privy  counsellors  opposed  it,  and  foretold  the  consequences 
which  ensued.  The  queen  sent  for  the  speaker;  and  after 
requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Morrice^s  bill,  she  told  him, 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  caH  parliaments,  in  her  power  to 
dissolve  them,  in  her  power  to  give  assent  or  dissent  to  any 
determination  which  they  should  form :  that  her  purpose  m 
^  summoning  this  parliament  was  twofold,  to  have  kiws  enacted 
for  the  fuller  enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion^  and  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  the  ezorbiuint 
power  of  Spain :  that  these  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
the  object  of  their  deliberations :  she  had  eigoined  them  already, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  neither  with  mat^ 
ters  of  state  nor  of  religion ;  and  she  wondered  how  any  one 
could  be  so  assuming,  as  to  attempt  a  subject  so  expressly 
contrary  to  her  prohi^tion :  that  she  was  highly  offended  with 
this  presumption ;  and  took  the  present  opportunity  to  reiterate 
the  commands  given  by  the  keeper,  and  to  require  that  no 
bill,  regarding  either  state  affaiis  or  reformalaon  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  be  exhibited  in  the  house :  and  that  is  particular 
she  charged  the  speaker  upon  his  allegiance,  if  any  such  bills 

•  D'Swss,  p.  497.  t  Dntrm,  ^  4U* 
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Vere  offered,  absolutely  to  refuse  therri  a  reading,  aud  not  ^ 
much  as  permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  members.*  This 
command  from  the  queen  was  submitted  to  without  further 
question.  Morrice  was  seized  in  the  house  itself  by  a  seijeant- 
at-arms,  discharged  from  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy, 
Incapacitated  from  any  practice  in  his  profession  as  a  common 
lawyer,  and  kept  some  years  prisoner  in  Tilbury  Casile.f 

The  queen  having  thus  expressly  pointed  out  both  what  the 
house  should  and  should  not  dp,  the  commons  were  as  obse- 
quious to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  injunctions.  They' 
passed  a  law  against  recusants ;  such  a  law  as  was  suited  to 
the  severe  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  was  entitled,  *•  An  act  to  retain  her  majesty's 
subjects  in  their  due  obedience  ;"  and  was  meant,  as  the  pre- 
amble declares,  to  obviate  such  inconvcniencies  and  perils  as 
might  grow  from  the  wicked  practices  of  seditious  sectaries 
and  disloyal  persons:  for  these  two  species  of  criminals  wero 
always,  at  that  time,  confounded  together,  as  equally  danger* 
ous  to  the  peace  of  society.  It  was  enacted,  that  any  person, 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  obstinately  refused  during  the 
space  of  a  month  to  attend  public  worship,  should  be  commit- 
ted to  prison' ;  that  if,  after  being  condemned  for  this  offence, 
he  persist  three  months  in  his  refusal,  he  must  abjure  the 
realm  ;  and  that,  if  he  either  refuse  this  condition,  or  return 
after  banishment,  he  should  suffer  capitally  as  a  felon,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.}  This  law  bore  equally  hard  upon  the 
puritans  and  upon  the  Catholics  ;  and  had  it  not  been  imposed 
by  the  queen's  authority,  was  certainly,  in  that  respect,  much 
contrary  to  the  private  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons.  Very  little  opposition, 
however,  appears  there  to  have  been  openly  made  to  it.§ 

The  expenses  of  the  wiar  with  Spain  having"  reduced  the 
queen  to  great  difficulties,  the  grant  of  subsidies  secm^  to  have 
been  the  most  important  business  of  this  pariiamenl ;  and  it 
was  a  signal  proof  of  ©the  high  spirit  of  Elizabeth,  that,  while 
conscious  of  a  present  dependence  on  the  comiuuns,  she 

♦  T)'Eire8,  p.  474,  478.    To^wmsend,  p.  68. 

t  Heylin'8  History  of  the  FrMbyterians,  p.  320. 
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j  After  enacting  this  statute,  the  clergy,  in  order  to  remove  ta« 
o^ium  from  themselves,  often  took  care  that  recusants  should*©  tried 
by  the  civil  Judges  at  the  assizes,  rather  than  by  the  ecclesiaslieal 
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opefied  the  flessioii  with  the  most  haughty  treatment  of  them 
and  covered  her  weakness  under  such  a  lofly  appearance  of 
superiority.  The  commons  readily  voted  two  subsidies  and 
four  fifteenths;  but  this  sum  not  appearing  sufiBcient  to  the 
court,  an  unusual  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  induce  them  to 
make  an  enlargement  in  their  concessions.  The  peers  hi- 
formed  the  commc|is  in  a  conference,  that  they  could  not  give 
their  assent  to  the  supply  voted,  thinking  it  too  small  for  the 
queen^s  occasions :  they  therefore  proposed  a  grant  of  three 
subsidies  and  six  fifteenths ;  and  desired  a  further  conference, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  commons  to  agree  to  this  measure. 
The  commons,  who  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  beginning 
bills  of  subsidy,  took  offence  at  this  procedure  of  the  lords, 
and  at  first  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal ;  but  being  afraid^ 
on  reflection,  that  they  had  by  this  refusal  given  oneoce  to 
their  superiors,  they  both  agreed  to  the  conference,  and  after- 
wards voted  the  additional  subsidy.* 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  this  unusual  concession  of  the 
commons,  ended  the  session  with  a  speech,  containing  some 
reprimands  to  them,  and  full  of  the  same  high  pretensions 
which  she  had  assumed  at  the  opening  of  the  parfiament 
She  took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  keeper,  that  certain 
members  spent  more  time  than  was  necessary'by  indulging 
themselves  m  harangues  and  reasonings :  and  she  expressed 
her  displeasure  on  account  of  their  not  paying  due  reverence 
to  privy  counsellors,  **  who,"  she  told  them,  "  were  not  to  be 
accounted  as  common  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  house, 
who  are  counsellors  but  during  the  parliament ;  whereas  the 
others  are  standing  cotmsellors,  and  for  their  wisdom  and  great 
service  are  called  to  the  council  of  the  state.^'t  The  queen . 
also,  in  her  own  person,  made  the  parliament  a  spirited 
harangue ;  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  her  government,  expressed  the  small  ambition  she  had  ever 
entertained  of  making  conquests,  displayed  the  just  grounds 
of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  discovered  how 
little  she  apprehended  the  power  of  that  monarch,  even  though 
he  should  make  a  greater  effort  against  her  than  that  of  hip 
Invincible  Annada.  **  But  I  am  informed,"  added  she,  ^  that 
when  he  attempted  this  last  invasion,  some  upon  the  sea-coaal 
forsook  their  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  leff 

'  •  D'Ewes,  p.  483,  487,  488.    TowxiBend,  p.  66. 
^  D'Bwes,  p.  466.    Townaend,  p.  47. 
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aULoaked  and.  eaqposed  to  his  eotzanc^:  but  I  iwear  upto-yioii. 
by  God,  if  I  knew  those  peisons,  or  may  know  of  any  that 
■hall  do  so  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  feel  wbait  it  is  to  be  so 
fearful  ia  so  urgent  a  cause.'^  *  By  this  menace,  she  probably 
gave  the  people  to  uiidecstand,  that  she  would  execute  martial^ 
law  upon  such  cowards  ;  for  there  was  no  statute  by  which  a. 
man  could  be  nunished  for  changing  his  place  of  aUxle. 

The  king  or  Prance,  though  he  had  hitherto  made  war  on. 
the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputation,  though  he  had 
this  campaign  gained  considerable  advantages  over  them,  and 
though  he  was  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  En^ish 
under  Norris,  who  carried  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  Brittany, 
was  become  sensible  that  he  never  could,  by  force  of  arms 
alone,  render  himself  master  of  his  kingdom.  The  nearer  ha 
seemed  by  his  military  successes  to  approach  to  a  fuU  pos> 
session  of  the  throne,  the  more  diiscontent  and  jealousy  arose 
among  those  Romanists  who  adhered  to  him  ;  and  a  y^rtv 
was  formed  in  biaown  court  to  elect  some  Catholic  monarch 
of  the  royal  blood,  if  Henry  should  any  longer  refuse  ta 
satisfy  them  by  declaring  his  conversion.  This  excellent 
prince  was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  his  sect;  and  as  ha 
deemed  these  theological  disputes  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
public  good,  he  had  secretly  determined,  fVom  the  beginning, 
to  come  some  timye  or  other  to  the  resolution  required  of  him* 
He  had  found,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  Hu« 
gonots,  who  formed  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  part  of  hia 
army,  were  such  determined  zealots,  that  if  he  had  at  that 
time  abjured  their  faith,  they  would  instantly  have  abandoned 
him  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations  of  the  Catholics.  Tha 
more  bigoted  Catholics,  he  knew,  particularly  tliose  of  the 
leaffue,  had  entertained  such  an  unsuirmountable  prejudice 
against  his  person,  and  diffidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  even 
dis  abjuration  would  not  reconcile  them  to  his  title ;  and  he 
must  either  expect  to^be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne,  or 
6e  admitted  to  it  on  such  terms  as  would  leave  him  litde  more 
dian  the  mere  shadow  of  royalty.  In  this  delicate  situation, 
6e  had  resolved  to  temporize  ;  to  rcftain  the  Hugonots  by  coo* 
duuiug  in  the  profession  of  their  religion ;  to  gain  the  mod* 
•rate  Cath(^cs  by  giving  them  hopes  of  his  conveision ;  to 
attach  both  to  his  person  by  conduct  and  success;  and  he 
ftoj^d,  either  that  the  animosity  arising  from  war  against  the 
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reugion,  or  that  he  might  ia  time,  ftfVer  some  victories  ovex 
his  enemies,  and  some  conferences  with  divines,  make  finally, 
with  more  decency  and  dignity,  that  ahjuration  which  must 
have  appeared  at  first  mean,  as  well  as  suspiciouSi  to  hoth 
parties. 

When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theological  teneta 
merely  from  a  general  persuasion,  or  prepossession,  they  are 
easily  induced,  hy  any  motive  or  authority,  to  change  their 
faith  in  these  mysterious  suhjects ;  as  appears  from  the  ex« 
ample  of  the  English,  who,  during  some  reigns^  usually 
embraoed,  without  scruple,  the  still  varying  religion  of  their 
sovereigns.  But  the  French  nation^  where  principles  had  so 
long  been  displayed  as  the  badges  of  faction,  and  where  each 
party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an  animosity  against  the  other^ 
were  not  found  so  pliable  or  inconstant ;  and  Henry  was  at 
last  convinced  that  the  Catholics  of  his  party  would  entirely 
abandon  him,  if  he  gave  them,  not  immediate  satisfaction  in 
this  particular.  The  BMgonots  also,  taught  by  experience,, 
clearly  saw  that  his  desertion  of  them  was  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  setdement ;  and  so  general  was  thia 
persuasion  among  them,  that,,  as  the  duke  of  Sully  pretends*, 
even  the  divines  of  that  party  purposely  allowed  themselves, 
to  be  worsted  in  the.  disputes  and  confer^ces,  ^t  the  king, 
might  more  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their 
cause,  and  might  more  cordially  and  sincerely,  at  least  more, 
oecently,.  embrace  the  religion  which  it  was  so  much  his. 
interest  to  believe.  If  this  self-denial,  in  so  tender  a  point* 
should  appear  mcredible  and  supernatural  in  theologians,  it 
will,  at  least,  be  thought  very  natural,  that  a  prince  so  litda. 
instructed  in  these  matters  as  Henry,  and  desirous  to  preserve, 
his  sincerity*  should  insensibly  bend  his  opinion  to  the.  neces* 
sily  of  his  afiairs,  and  shoukf  believe  that  party  to  have  the. 
best  arguments,  who  could  alone  put  him  in  possession  of  a. 
kingdom.  All  circumstances,  therefore,  being  prepared  for 
this  gnsat  event,  that  monarch  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  was  solemnly  received  by  the  French  prelates^ 
of  his  party  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  attached  to  the  Protestanta 
chiefly  by  her  interests  and  the  drcumstances  of  her  birth,  and 
wlio  seems  to  hav^  entertained,  some  propensity  during  her 
whole  life  to  the  Catholic  superstition,  at  least  to  the  ancient 
ceremoniesi  yet  pretended  to  be  extremely  displeased  with 
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this  abjuration  of  Henry ;  and  she  wrote  him  an  angry  letter 
reproaching  him  with  this  interested  change  of  his  religron. 
Sensible,  however,  that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were 
still  their  common  enemies,  she  hearkened  to  his  apologies :  -^ 
continued  her  succors  both  of  men  and  money ;  and  formed  a 
new  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  stipulated  never  to  make 
peace  but  by  common  agreement. 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  France  and 
England  :  by  means  of  the  never-failing  pretence  of  religion, 
joined  to  the  influence  of  money,  Philip  excited  new  disorders 
in  Scotland,  and  gave  fresh  alarms  to  Elizabeth.  George 
Ker,  brother  to  Loni  Newbottle,  had  been  taken  while  he  was 
]iassing  secretly  into  Spain ;  and  papers  were  found  about 
him,  by  which  a  dangerous  conspiracy  of  some  Catholic  noble 
men  with  Philip  was  discovered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol 
and  Huntley,  the  heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Spanish  monarch ;  -and  had  stipu- 
lated to  raise  all  their  forces  ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of  Span- 
ish troops  which  Philip  promised  to  send  into  Scotland  ;  and 
after  reestablishing  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom,  to 
march  with  their  united  power  in  order  to  effect  the  same 
purpose  in  England.*  Graham  of  Pintiy,  who  had  also' 
entered  into  this  conspiracy,  was  taken,  and  arraigned,  and 
executed.  Elizabeth  sent  Lord  Borough  ambassador  into 
Scotland,  and  exhorted  the  king  to  exercise  the  same  severity 
on  the  three  earls,  to  confiscate  their  estates,  and  by  annexing 
diem  to  the  crown,  both  mcrease  his  own  demesnes,  and  set 
an  example  to  all  his  subjects  of  the  dangers  attending  treasoir 
and  rebellion.     The  advice  was  certainfy  rational,  but  not 

nto  be  executed  by  the  small  revenue  and  Inniled  authority 
ames.  He  desired,  therefore,  some  supply  from  her  of 
men  and  money;  but  though  she  had  reason  to  deem  the 
prosecution  of  the  three  Popish  earls  a  common  cause,  she 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the  least  assistance. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  she  bestowed  in  support- 
ing the  French  king  and  the  states,  would  have  sufficed  to 
execute  t}iis  purpose,  more  immediately  essential  to  her  secu- 
rity ;  t  but  she  seems  ever  to  have  borne  some  degree  of 
malignity  to  James,  whom  she  hated,  both  as  her  heir,  and  an 
Ae  son  of  Mary,  her  hated  rival  and  competitor. 

•  Spotswood,  p.  S91.    Rjrmer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  190. 
t  Spotswood,  p.  S9S.    Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  236. 


So  far  from  giTing  James  assisUmce  to  prosecute  the  OoAo» 
lie  coDspiratore,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to  increase  his 
inquietude,  by  countenancing  the  turjbulent  disposition  of  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,*  a  nobleman  descended  from  a  natural  son 
of  James  V.  Both  well  more  than  once  attempted  to  rendor 
himself  master  of  the  king^s  person ;  and  being  expelled  the 
kingdom  for  these  traitorous  enterprises,  he  took  shelter  in 
England,  was  sec):eUy  protected  by  the  queen,  and  lurked 
near  the  borders,  where  his  power  lay,  with  ^  view  of  still 
committing  some  new  violence.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  an 
'  attempt  on  the  king ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  English 
ambassador,  imposed  dishonorable  terms  upon  that  prince: 
but  James,  by  the  authority  of  the  convention  of  states,  annulled 
this  agreement  as  extorted  by  violence,  again  expelled  Both« 
well,  and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  England.  EliziCbeth, 
pretending  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  never  executed 
the  treaties,  by  which  she  was  bound  to  deliver  up  all  rebels 
and  fugitives  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  [1594.]  During  these 
disorders,  increased  by  the  refractory  disposition  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, the  prosecution  of  the  Catholic  earls  reuuiinod  in  sus* 
pense ;  but  at  last  the  parliament  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
ageinst  them,  and  the  king  prepared  himself  to  execute  it  by 
force  of  arms.  The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  acted  by  the  king^s  commission, 
found  themselves  hard  pressed  by  James  himself,  and  agreed 
on  certain  terms  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Bothwell,  being  detect- 
ed in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited  the  favor  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  was'  obliged  to  take  shelter,  first  in  France,  then  in 
Ita!/,  where  he  died  some  years  after  in  great  poverty. 

The  established  authority  of  the  queen  secured  her  from  all 
such  attempts  as  James  was  exposed  to  from  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  subjects ;  and  her  enemies  found  no  other 
means  of  giving  her  domestic  disturbance,  than  by  such  traitor- 
ous and  perfidious  machinations  as  ended  in  their  own  dis- 
grace, and  in  the  ruin  of  their  criminal  instruments.  Koderi- 
go  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domestic  physician  to  the  queen,  being 
imprisoned  on  suspicion,  confessed  that  he  had  received  a 
bribe  to  poison  her  from  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Parma,  lately « deceased,  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands ;  but  he  maintained,  that  he  had  no  other  inten- 
kiou  than  to  cheat  Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to 
I    I  .  -    ■  ■    ■         ^_^_^^^^^^__^^ 

•  SpoUwood,  p.  M9  8^ 
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-ftilfil  liifl  engagement  He  was,  however,  exeetrted  for  the 
conspiracy;  and  the  queen  complained  to  Philip  of  these 
dishonorable  attempts  of  his  mmisters,  but  could  obtain  no  sat- 
isfaction.* York  and  Williams,  two  English  traitors,  were 
afterwards  executed  for  a  conspiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally 
atrocious.f 

Instead  of  arenging  herself  by  retaliating  in  a  like  man- 
ner, ElizabeA  sought  a  more  honorable  vengeance,  by  sup- 
porting the  kins  of  France,  and  assisting  him  in  finally  break- 
ing the  force  of  the  leagtie,  which,  after  the  convereion  of  that 
monarch,  went  daily  to  decay,  and  was  threatened  with  speedy 
ruin  and  dissolution.  Norris  commanded  the  English  forces 
in  Brittany,  and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Morlatx,  Quimper- 
corentin,  and  Brest,  towns  garris(Hied  by  Spanish  forces.  In  . 
every  action,  the  English,  though  they  had  so  long  enjoyed 
domestb  peace,  discovered  a  strong  military  disposition ;  and 
the  queen,  though  herself  a  heroine,  found  more  frequent 
-occasion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  encouraging  their  temer- 
ity, thoa  for  countenancbg  their  fear  or  caution :  ^  Sir  Mailin 
'Frobisber,  her  brave  admiral,  perished,  with  many  othera, 
hefbre  Brest  Morlaix  had  been  promised  to  the  English  for 
a  place  of  retreat;  but  the  duke '  d^Aumont,  the  French  gen- 
eral, eluded  this  promise,  by  making  it  be  inseited  in  the 
capitulation  that  none  but  Catholics  should  be  admitted  info 
that  city. 

Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long  carried  on 
"hostilities  with  Philip,  was  at  last  provoked,  by  the  taking  of 
Chatelet  and  Dourlens,  and  the  attack  of  Cambray,  to  declare 
war  against  that  monarch.  Elizabeth,  being  threatened  wiAi 
a  new  invasion  in  England,  and  with  an  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, recalled  most  of  her  forces,  and  sent  Norris  to  command 
in  this  latter  kingdom.  Finding  also  that  the  French  league 
was  almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  that  the  most  considerable 
'leaden  had  made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  she 
thought  that  he  could  well  support  himself  by  his  own  foroe 
and  valor ;  and  she  began  to  be  more  sparing  in  his  cause 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  subjects. 

Some  disgusts  which  i^e  had  received  from  the  states, 
foined  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  fVugal  minister,  Burleigh, 
made  her  also  inclined  to  diminish  her  charges  on  that  side ; 
■  ■  ■  ■  1  I  III        I  I  ij  I       ■  11 
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and  she  even  demanded  by  her  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Bod* 
ley,  to  be  reimbursed  ail  the  money  which  she  had  expended 
in  supporting  them.  The  states,  besides  alleging  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  treaty,  by  which  they  were  not  bound  to  repay 
her  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  pleaded  their  present  pov- 
erty and  distress,  the  great  superiority  Of  the  SpaRiords,  and 
the  difficulty  in  supporting  the  war ;  much  more  in  saving 
money  to  discharge  their  encumbrances.  [1595.]  Afhsrmuch 
negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which  the  states  en- 
gaged to  free  the  queen  immediately  from  the  charge  of  the 
English  auxiliaries,  computed  at  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
to  pay  her  annually  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  some  years ;  to 
assist  her  with  a  certain  number  of  shira ;  and  to  conclude  no 
peace  or  treaty  without  her  consent  *They  also  bound  them- 
selves, on  finishing  a  peace  with  Spain,'  to  pay  her  annually  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  four  years ;  but  on 
this  condition,  that  the  payment  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  de« 
mands,  and  ^t  they  should  be  supplied,  though  at  their  own 
charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  auxiliaries  from  Eng- 
land.* _ 

[1596.]  The  queen  still  retained  in  her  bands  the  caution- 
ary towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rising  powei 
of  the  states  ;  and  she  committed  the  important  trust  of 
Flushing  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valor  in  the  Low  Countries.  She  gavB 
him  the  preference  to  Essex,  v^o  expected  so  honorable  a 
command ;  and  though  this  nobleman  was  daily  rising,  both  in 
reputation  with  the  people,  and  fayor  with  herself,  the  queen, 
who  was  commonly  reserved  in  the  advancement  of  her 
courtiers,  thought  proper  on  this  occasion  to  give  him  a  refusal. 
Sir  Thomas  BBiskerville  was  sent  over  to  Prance  at  die  head 
of  two  thousand  English,  with  which  Elizabeth,  by  a  new 
treaty  concluded  with  Henry,  engaged  to  supply  that  prince. 
Some  stipulations  for  mutual  assistance  v^re  formed  by  the 
treaty ;  and  all  former  engagements  were  renewed. 

[1597.1  This  body  of  English  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  king ;  yet  did  Henry  esteem  the  supply  of 
considerable  advantage,  on  account  of  the  great  reputation  ac- 
quired by  the  English,  in  so  many  fortunate  enterprises  under^ 
taken  against  the  common  enemy.  In  the  great  battle  tf 
Toumholt,  gained  thb  campaign  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  £n|^ 
-    .  ■.-...  —  —  —  -L 
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lish  auxiliaries  ander  Sir  Francis  Yens  and  Sit  Robert  Sidney 
had  acquired  honor ;  and  the  success  of  that  day  was  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  their  discipline  and  valor. 
.  Though  Eliriibeth,  at  a  considerable  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  made  war  against  Philip  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,,  the  most  severe  blows  which  she  gave  him,  were 
by  those  naval  enterprises  which  either  she  or  her  subjects 
scarcely  ever  intermitted  during  one  season.  In  1594,  Rich- 
ard Hawkins,  son  of  Sir  John,  the  famous  navigator,  procured 
the  queen^s  commission,  and  sailed  with  three  ships  to  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  but  his  voyage  proved 
unfortunate,  and  he  himself  was  ^ken  prisoner  on  the  coast 
df  Chili.  James  Lancaster  was  supplied  the  same  year  with 
three  ships  and  a  pinnace  by  the  merchants  of  London ;  and 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  adventure.  He  took  thirty-nine 
ships  of  the  enemy ;  and  not  content  with  this  success^  he 
made  an  attack  on  Femambouc,  in  Brazil,  where  he  knew 
great  treasures  were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  approached 
the  shore,  he  saw  it  lined  with  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  nowise  daunted  at  this  appearance,  he  placed  the  stoutest 
of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  them  to  row  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  landing-place  as  to  split  them  in  pieces.  By  this 
bold  action  he  both  deprived  his  men  of  all  resource  but  ui 
victory,  and  terrified  the  enemy,  who  fled  aAer  a  short  resist- 
ance. He  returned  home  with  the  treasure  which  he  had  so 
bravely  acquired.  In  1595,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  queen^s  friendship  by  an  intrigue  with  a 
maid  of  honor,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  this 
misdemeanor,  no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  he  was 
pushed  by  his  active  and  enterprising  genius  to  attempt  some 
great  action.  The  success  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers 
against  Mexico  and  Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity  in 
Europe ;  and  a  prepossession  universally  took  place,  that  in 
the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana,  a  country 
as  3^t  undiscovered,  there  were  mines  and  treasures  far 
exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pizarro  had  met  with.  Ra- 
leigh, whose  turn  of  mind  was  somewhat  romantic  and  extrav- 
agant, undertook  at  his  own  charge  the  discovery  of  this 
wonderful  country.  Having  taken  the  small  town  of  St. 
T«seph,  in  the  Isle  of  Trinidado,  where  he  found  no  riches, 
nc  icf\  his  ship,  and  sailed  up  the  I^iver  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces, 
but  without  meeting  any  thing  to  answer  his  expectations.  On 
his  letum,  he  pubbshed  an  account  of  the  country,  full  of  the 
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grojnest  and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to 
ie  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.* 

The  same  ^ear,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins 
undertook  a  more  important  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America ;  and  they  carried  with  them  six  ships 
of  the  queen^s  and  twenty  more,  which  either  were  fitted  out 
at  their  own  charge,  or  were  furnished  them  by  private  adven- 
turers. Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  appointed  commande« 
of  the  land  forces  which  they  carried  on  board.  Their  first 
design  was  to  attempt  Porto  Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich 
canrack  was  at  that  time  stationed ;  but  as  they  had  not  pre- 
served the  requisite  secrecy,  a  pinnace,  having  stmyed  4om 
the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed  the  inten- 
tions of  the  English.  Preparations  were^made  in  that  island 
for  their  reception ;  and  the  English  fleet^  notwithstanding  the 
brave  assault  which  they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  Hawkins  soon  after  died,  and  Drake  pursued  his  voyage 
to  Nombre  di  Dice,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  where,  having 
landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pass  forward  to  Panama,  with 
a  view  of  plundering  that  place,  or,  if  be  found  such  a  scheme 
practicable,  of  keeping  and  fortifying  it.  But  he  met  not  with 
the  same  fiicility  which  had  attended  his  first  enterprises  in 
those  parts.  The  Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  every 
where  fortified  the  passes,  and  had  stationed  troops  in  the 
woods,  who  so  infested  the  English  by  continual  alarms  and 
skirmishes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without  being 
able  to  efiect  any  thing.  Drake  himself,  from  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  his  disappointment,  was  seized  with  a  distemper  of 
which  he  soon  after  died.  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  took  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  a  weak  condition  *.  and 
af\er  having  fought  a  battle  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanish  fleet, 
of  which  the  event  was  not  decisive,  he  returned  to  England. 
The  Spaniards  suffered  some  loss  from  this  enterprise  bat 
^le  English  reaped  no  profitt 

The  bad  success  of  this  enterprise  in  the  Indies  made  the 
English  rather  attempt  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe, 
where  they  heard  Philip  was  making  great  preparations  for  a 
new  invasion  of  England.  A  powerfnl  fleet  was  equipped  at 
Plymouth,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  vessels,  seven- 
teen of  which  were  capital  ships  of  war,  the  rest  tendera  and 
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amall  vessels :  twenly  ships  weie  added  by  the  Hollander 
In  this  fleet  there  were  computed  to  be  embarked  sik  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers,  a  thousand  volunteers,  and 
nz  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  seamen  besides 
the  Dutch.  The  land  forces  were  conunanded  by  the  earl  of 
Essex ;  the  navy  by  Lord  £fBngham,  high  admiral.  Both 
these  commanders  had  expended  great  sums  of  their  own  io 
the  armament;  for  such  was  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir  Coniers  Gifford  had  commands  in 
this  expedition,  and  were  appointed  council  to  the  general  and 
admiral.* 

The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  first  of  June,  1596 ;  and  meeting 
with  a  fair  wind,  bent  its  course  to  Cadiz,  at  which  place,  by 
sealed  orders  delivered  to  all  the  captains,  the  general  xendez- 
vous  was  appointed.  They  sent  before  them  some  armed 
tenders,  which  intercepted  every  ship  that  could  carry  intelli- 
gence to  the  enemy ;  and  they  themselves  were  so  fortunate, 
when  they  came  near  Cadiz,  as  to  take  an  Irish  vessel,  by 
which  they  learned  that  that  port  was  full  of  merchant  shipa 
of  great  value,  and  that  the  Spaniards  lived  in  perfect  securiQr, 
without  any  apprehensions  of  an  enemy.  This  intelligenca 
much  encouraged  the  Englisli  fleet,  and  gave  them  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  enterprise. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebastian's,  on  Hkm 
western  side  of  the  Island  of  Cadiz,  it  was,  upon  deliberation^ 
resolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack  the  ships  and  galley* 
in  the  bay.  This  attempt  waa  deemed  rash ;  and  the  admiral 
himself,  who  was  cautious  in  his  temper,  had  entertained  great 
scruples  with  regard  to  it:  but  Essex  strenuously  recoro- 
vended  the  enterprise ;  and  when  he  found  the  resolutioa  at 
ast  taken,  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  sea,  and  gave  symptoms 
^  the'  most  extravagant  joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  great 
mortification,  when  Efoglum  informed  him,  that  the  queen, 
anxious  for  his  safety,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youthful 
ardor,  had  secretly  given  ordera  that  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  command  the  van  in  th^  attack.t  That  duty  wai 
performed  by  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard , 
but  Essex  no  sooner  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  than  he 
forgdt  the  promise  which  the  admiral  had  exacted  from  him. 
k>  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet ;  he  broke  through  and  presMA 
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tbrwaid  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  Emulation  for  glory 
ftvidity  of  plunder,  animosity  against  the  Spaniards,  proved 
incentives  to  every  one  ;  and  the  enemy  was  soon  obliged  to 
•lip  anchor,  and  retreat  farther  into  the  bay,  where  they  ran 
many  of  their  ships  aground.  Essex  then  landed  his  men  at 
theibrt  of  Puntal,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Cadiz,  which  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  English  soon  carried 
sword  in  hand.  The  generosity  of  Essex,  not  inferior  to  his 
valor,  made  him  stop  the  slaughter,  and  treat  his  prisoners 
with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  even  affability  and  kindness.^ 
The  English  made  rich  plunder  in  the  city  ;  but  missed  of  a 
much  richer  by  the  resolution  which  the  duke  of  Medina,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  took  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
computed,  that  the  loss  which  the  Spaniards  sustained  in  this 
enterprise  amounted  to  twenty  millions  of  ducats ;  *  besides 
the  indignity  which  that  proud  and  ambitious  people  suffered 
from  the  sacking  of  one  of  their  chief  cities,  and  destroyini; 
in  their  harbor  a  fleet  of  such  force  and  value. 

Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  success  only 
as  a  step  to  future  achievements :  he  insisted  on  keeping  pos* 
session  of  Cadiz ;  and  he  undertook,  with  four  hundred  men 
and  three  months'  provisions,  to  defend  the  place,  till  suocon 
should  arrive  from  England ;  but  all  the  other  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  satisfied  with  the  honor  which  they  had  acquired ; 
and  were  impatient  to  return  home,  in  order  to  secure  their 
plunder.  Every  other  proposal  of  Essex  totinnoy  the  enemy 
met  with  a  like  reception ;  his  scheme  for  intercepting  the 
camcks  at  the  Azores,  for  assaulting  the  Groine,  for  taking 
St  Andero  and  St.  Sebastian :  and  the  English,  finding  it  so 
difficult  to  dmg  this  impatient  warrior  from  the  enemy,  at  last 
left  him  on  the  Spanish  coast,  attended  by  very  few  ships 
He  complained  much  to  the  queen  of  their  want  of  spirit  in 
this  enterprise  ;  nor  was  she  pleased,  that  they  had  returned  , 
without  attempting  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet  ;t  but  the 
gteat  success,  in  the  enterprise  on  Cadiz,  had  covered  all  their 
miscarriages :  and  that  princess,  though  she  admired  the  loAy 
genhis  of  Essex,  could  not  forbear  expressing  an  esteem  for 
the  other  oflicerB.|  Xhe  admiral  was  created  earl  of  Nottina* 
ham ;   and  his  promotion  gave  great  disgust  to  Essex.^    ui 
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the  preamble  of  the  patent  it  was  said,  that  the  new  dignity 
was*  conferred  on  him  on  account  of  his  good  services  in 
taking  Cadiz,  and  destroying  the  Spanish  ships ;  a  merit  which 
Essex  pretended  to  belong  solely  to  himself:  and  he  offered  to 
maintain  tliis  plea  by  single  combat  against  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, or  his  sons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

The  achievements  in  the  subsequent  year  proved  not  so 
fortunate ;  but  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
English,  Philip  had  still  reason  to  see  the  great  hazard  and 
'disadvantage  of  that  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the 
superiority  which  the  English,  by  their  naval  power  aiid  their 
situation,  had  acquired  over  him.  The  queen,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Spaniards,  though  their  fleets  were 
so  much  shattered  and  destroyed  by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
were  preparing  a  squadron  at  Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were 
marching  troops  thither,  with  a  view  of  making  a  descent  in 
Ireland,  was  resolved  to  prevent  their  enterprise,  and  to 
destroy  the  shipping  in  these  harbors.  She  prepared  a  large 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were 
her  own  ships,  forty-three  were  smaller  vessels,  and  the  rest 
tenders  and  victuallers :  she  embarked  on  board  this  fleet  five 
thousand  new-levied  soldiers,  and  added  a  thousand  veteran 
troops,  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere  i)rought  from  the  Netherlands, 
The  earl  of  Essex,  commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  was  at  tlie  head  of  one  squadron ;  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  another ;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  of  the  third :  Lord  Mountjoy  commanded  the  land 
forces  under  Essex :  Vere  was  appointed  marshal :  Sir  Georgo 
Carevv  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  and  Sir  Christopher  Blount 
first  colonel.  The  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  tho 
Lords  Grey,  Cromwell,  and  Rich,  with  several  other  persons 
of  distinction,  embarked  as  volunteers.  Essex  declared  his 
resolution  either  to  destroy  the  new  armada  which  threatened 
England,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt 

This  powerful  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth ;  but  were  no 
sooner  out  of  harbor  than  they  met  with  a  furious  storm,  which 
shattered  and  dispersed  them  ;  and  before  they  could  be 
refitted,  Essex  found  that  their  provisions  were  so  far  spent, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  so  numerous  an  army  along 
with  him.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  all  the  soldiers,  except 
the  thousandUveterans  under  Vere;  and  laying  aside  all 
jhoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol  or  the  Groine,  he  confined  tho 
object  of  his  expeditK)n  to  the  intercepting  of  the  Indian  fleet , 
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Iriiich  had  at  firet  been  concddered  only  aa  the  second  enter* 
prise  which  he  was  to  attempt 

The  Indian  fleet  in  that  age,  by  reason  of  the  imperfecttoa 
of  navigation,  had  a  stated  course,  as  well  as  season,  borh  m 
their  going  out  and  in  their  return  ;  and  there  were  certain 
islands  at  which,  as  at  fixed  stages,  they  always  touched,  and 
where  they  took  in  water  and  provisions.  The  Azores  being 
one  of  these  places  where  about  this  jtime  the  fleet  was  expected, 
Essex  bent  his  course  thither ;  and  he  informed  Raleigh,  that 
he,  on  his  arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  these 
islands.  .  By  some  accident,  the  squadrons  were  separated ; 
and  Raleigh,  arriving  first  before  Fayal,  thought  it  more  pru 
dent,  aAer  waiting  some  time  for  the  general,  to  begin  the 
Attack  alone,  lest  the  inhabitants  should,  by  farther  delay,  have 
leisure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence.  He  succeeded 
in  the  enterprise ;  but  Essex,  jealous  of  Raleigh,  expressed 
great  displeasure  at  his  conduct,  and  construed  it  as  an  inten- 
tion of  robbing  the  general  of  the  glory  which  attended  that 
action:  he  cashiered,  therefore,  Sidney,  Bret,  Berry,  and 
others,  who  had  concurred  in  the  attempt :  and  would  have 
proceeded  to  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  Raleigh  himself, 
had  not  Loid  Thomas  Howard  interposed  with  his  good 
ofRccs,  and  persuaded  Raleigh,  though  high-spirited,  to  make 
submissions  to  the  general.  Essex,  who  was  placable,  as  ^vell 
as  hasty  and  passionate,  was  soon  appeased,  and  both  received 
Raleigh  into  favor,  and  restored  the  other  officers  to  their 
eommands.*  This  incident,  however,  though  the  quarrel  was 
seemingly  accommodated,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that 
violent  animosity  which  afterwards  took  place  between  these 
two  gallant  commanders. 

Essex  made  next  a  disposition  proper  for  intercepting  the 
Indian  galleons ;  and  Sir  William  Monson,  who»e  staticm  was 
the  most  remote  of  the  fleet,  having  fallen  in  with  them,  made 
the  signals  which  had  been  agreed  on.  That  able  officer,  ir 
his  Memoirs,  ascribes  Essex's  faiiure,  when  he  was  so  near 
attaining  so  mighty  an  advantage,  to  his  want  of  experience 
in  seamanship  ;  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  errors 
eommttted  by  that  nobleman,  appears  very  reasonable  as  well 
as  candid.t  The  Spanish  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them,  made  all  the  sail  possible  to  the  Tereeras,  and  got 
jato  the  safe  and  well-fortified  harbor  of  Angra,  before  the 
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EogMsh  fleet  oould  overtake  diem.  E«ex  ioteieeptod  oiiijr 
three  ships ;  which,  however,  were  so  rich,  as  to  repay  all  tlia 
ebarges  of  the  expedition. 

The  causes  of  the  miscarriage  in  this  enterprise  were  much 
eanvaased  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet;  and 
though  the  courtiers  took  part  differently,  as  they  affected 
either  Essex  or  Raleigh,  the  people  in  geneml,  who  bore  ao 
extteroe  regard  to  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and  generosity  of  the 
former,  were  inclined  to  justify  every  circumstance  of  his 
conduct.  The  queen,  who  loved  the  one  as  much  as  she 
esteemed  the  other,  maintained  a  kind  of  neutrality,  and 
endeavored  to  shaie  her  favors  with  an  impartiel  hand  between 
wbe  parties.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  second  son  of  IxNrd  Burleigh, 
was  a  courtier  of  promising  hopes,  much  connected  with 
Raleigh ;  and  she  made  hkn  secretary  of  state,  preferably  to 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  whom  Essex  recommended  for  that 
office.  But  not  to  disgust  Essex,  she  promoted  him  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  marshal  of  England  ;  an  office  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Essex 
might  perceive  from  this  oonducl,  that  she  never  intended 
to  give  him  tlie  entire  ascendant  over  his  rivals,  and  might 
^nce  learn  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  caution.  But 
his  temper  was  too  high  for  submission ;  his  behavior  too  open 
and  candid  to  practise  the  arts  of  a  court ;  and  his  free  salliesi 
while  they  rendered  him  but  more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
good  judges,  gave  his  enemies  many  advantages  against  him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  successful,  having  exhausted 
the  queen^s  exchequer,  .she  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  par* 
liament.;  where  Yelverton,  a  lawyer,  was  chesea  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.*  Elizabeth  took  caret  by  the  mouth 
of  Sir  Thomas  Egertoo,  lord  keeper,  to  inform  this  assembly 
of  the  necessity  of  a  supply.  She  said,  that  the  wan  formerly 
waged  in  Europe  had  commonly  been  conducted  by  the 
parties  without  further  view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at 
nftost  a  province,  from  each  other;  but  the  object  of  the 
present  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than 
utterly  to  bereave  England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her 
independence  :  that  these  blessings,  however,  she  herself  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  preserve,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the  pope^ 
and  the  Spanish  tyrant,  and  all  the  mischievous  designs  of  all 
her  enemies :  that  in  this  contest  she  had  disbursed  a  sum  triple 

•  See  nota  HH,  at  ths  end  of  qisTohuM^ 


to  an  the  parliamentary  supphes  granted  her ;  and,  beaidaa 
espending  her  orduiary  revenues,  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
many  of  the  crown  lands :  and  that  she  could  not  doubt  but 
her  subjects,  in  a  cause  where  their  own  honor  and  interest 
were  so  deeply  concerned,  would  -willingly  contribute  to  such 
moderate  taxations  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  cook 
mon  defence.*  The  parliament  granted  her  three  subaidiea 
and  six  fiiWenths;  the  same  supply  which  had  been  gives 
four  years  before,  but  which  had  then  appeared  so  unusual, 
that  they  had  voted  it  diouldioever  afterwards  be  regarded  as 
a  precedent 

The  commoMi,  this  seflsion,  ventured  to  engage  in  two  con 
troversies  about  forms  with  the  house  of  peen ;  a  prelude  t9 
those  encroachments  which,  as  they  assmned  more  couragei 
they  afterwards  made  npoa  the  prerogatives  of  the  crowiL 
They  complained,  that  the  lords  &iled  in  civility  to  tibem,  hj 
leceiving  their  messages  sitting  irith  their  hats  on ;  and  that 
the  keeper  returned  an  answer  in  the  same  negligent  posture : 
but  the  upper  house  proved,  to  their  full  satis&ction,  that  they 
ivere  not  entitled^  by  custom  and  the  usage  of  parliament,  to  any 
more  Tespect.t  Some  amendments  £td  been  made  by  the 
lords  to  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  commons ;  and  these  amend* 
•mentB  were  written  on  pai^mient,  and  returned  with  the  biU 
to  the  commons.  The  lower  house  took  nmbragB  at  the 
'Novelty :  they  pretended  that  these  amendments  ought  to  have 
been  written  on  paper,  not  on  parchment;  and  they  oomr 
plained  of  this  innovation  to  the  peem.  The  peers  replied^ 
that  they  expected  not  sudi  a  frivolous  (Ejection  from  th» 
gmvity  cf  the  house ;  and  that  it  was  not  material,  whether 
&e  amendments  w«tre  wntten  on  parohment  or  on  paper,  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown.  The  oon^ 
mens  were-ofiended  at  ^lis  vepijr,  which  seemed  to  contein  a 
mockery  of  them ;  and  they  eompiainsd  of  it,  though  without 
obtaining  any  satLa^tion.l 

An  application  was  maoe,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the  queen 
from  the  lower  house,  against  monopolies ;  an  a&use  which 
had  risen  to  an  enormooa  height;  and  they  received  a  ^pnF 
eious  though  a  general  answer;  for  which  they  returned 
their  thankful  aclmowledgments.^  But  not  to  give  them  too 
much  encouiagement  in  such  appliciitions,  she  told  them,  in 
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die  speech  which  she  deliveied  at  their  dissolatiofn,  **  t£at  with 
regard  to  these  patents,  she  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving 
subjects  would  not  take  away  her  pren^tive,  which  is  the 
chief  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  peaii 
in  her  crown^  and  diadem ;  but  that  they  would  m^er  leave 
diese  matters  to  her  disposal.'**  The  commonP^lso  took 
notice,  this  session,  of  some  transactioos  in  the  court  of  higl 
commission ;  but  not  till  they  had  previously  obtained  permis 
sion  from  her  majesty  to  that  purpoae.t 

[1598.]  Elizabeth  had  reason  to  foresee,  that  parlia* 
mentary  supplies  would  now  become  more  necessary  to  her 
dian  ever ;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  with  Spain 
would  thencefortii  lie  upcm  England*  Henry  had  received  an 
overture  for  peace  with  Philip ;  but  before  be  would  proceed 
to  a  negotiation,  he  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  his  allies,  the 
queen  and  the  states ;  that,  if  possible,  a  general  pacification 
might  be  made  by  common  agreement  These  two  powers 
sent  ambassadors  to  France,  in  order  to  remonstrate  against 
peace ;  the  queen.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Henry  Herbert ;  the 
states,  Justin  Nassau  and  John  Bamevelt  Henry  said  to  these 
ministers,  that  his  early  education  had  been  amidst  war  and 
danger,  and  he  had  passed  the  whole  course  of  his  life  either 
in  arms  or  in  milittuy  preparations:  that  fiHtr  the  proofs 
which  he  had  given  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field,  no  one  could 
doubt  but  he  would  willingly,  for  his  part,  have  continued  m 
«  course  of  life  to  which  he  was  now  habituated,  till  the 
eommon  enemy  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  no  longer 
to  give  umbrage  either  to  him  pr  to  his  allies :  that  no  private 
interests  of  his  own,  not  even  those  of  his  people,  nothing  but 
ti)e  most  invincible  necessity,  could  ever  induce  him  to  think 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  embreoe  meas- 
ures not  entirely  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  con- 
federates: that  his  kingdom,  torn  with  the  convulsions  and 
civil  wars  of  near  half  a  century,  required  some  interval  of 
repose,  ere  it  could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  might  sustain 
itself,  much  more  support  its  allies :  that  after  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  were  composed  to  tranquillity  and  accustomed  to 
obedience,  aAer  his  finances  were  brought  into  order,  and 
after  agriculture  and  the  arts  were  restored,  France,  instead 
of  being  a  burden,  as  at  present,  to  her  confederates,  would 
be  able  to  lend  them  effectual  succor,  and  amply  to  repc^ 
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ftem  an  the  assistance  which  she  had  received  during  her 
calamities :  and  that,  if  the  ambition  of  Spain  would  not  at 
present  grant  them  such  terms  as  they  should  think  reason- 
able, he  hoped  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  should  attain  such  a 
situation  as  would  enable  him  to  mediate  more  effectually, 
and  with  more  decisive  authority,  in  their  behalf. 

The  ambassadors  were  sensible  that  these  reasons  were  nol< 
feigned  ;  and  they  therefore  remonstrated  with  the  less  vehe- 
mence against  the  measures  which,  they  sawr,  Henry  was 
determined  to  pursue.  The  states  knew  that  that  m(Aiarch 
was  interested  never  to  permit  their  final  ruin ;  and  having 
received  private  assurances  that  he  would  still,  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  give  them  assistance  both  of  men  and  money,  they 
were  well  pleased  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  him. 
His  greatest  concern  was  to  give  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth  for 
this  breach  of  treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  esteem  for  that  prin- 
cess, a  sympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  -for  the  extra- 
ordinary favors  which  he  had  received  from  her  during  his 
greatest  difficulties :  and  he  used  every  expedient  to  apologize 
and  atone  for  that  measure  which  necessity  extorted  from 
him.  But  as  Spain  refused  to  treat, with  the  Dutch  as  a  free 
state,  and 'Elizabeth  would  not  negotiate  without  her  ally, 
Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  at  Vervins  a  separate 
peace,  by  which  he  recovered  possession  of  all  the  places 
seized  by  Spain  during  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  and  pro- 
cured to  himself  leisure  to  pursue  the  domestic  settlement  of 
his  kingdom.  His  .capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace  was  not 
inferior  to  hiis  military  talents ;  and  in  a  little  time,  by  his 
fVugality,  order,  and  wise  government,  he  raised  France  from 
^e  desolation  and  misery  in  which  she  was  involved,  to  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  she  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  she  could  also,  whenever  she  pleased, 
finish  the  war  on  equitable  terms ;  and  that  Philip,  having  no 
claims  upon  her,- would  be  glad  to  free  himself  from  an  enem> 
who  had  foiled  him  in  every  contest,  and  who  still  had  it  so 
much  in  h'er  power  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms. 
Some  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  particularly  the  treasurer, 
advised  her  to  embrace  pacific  measures ;  and  set  before  her 
tfie  advantages  of  tranquillity,  security,  and  frugality,  as  more 
''considerable  than  any  success  which  could  attend  the  great- 
est victories.  But  this  high-spirited  princess,  though  at  first 
averse  to  war,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  such  an  ascendant 
•rer  ths  enemy,  that  she  was  unwiltiDg  to  stop  thm  couiss  sf 
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ter  prospereuB  fortuQe.  She  conaideved,  Aal  ber  ntimtioa 
fuad  ber  past  victorieB  had  given  her  entire  security  against 
any  dangerous  inmsion ;  and  the  war  must  thenceforth  be 
eonducted  by  sudden  enterprises  and  naval  expeditions,  in 
which  she  possessed  an  undoubted  superiority :  that  the  weak 
condition  of  Philip  in  the  Indies  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the 
>fnost  durable  advantages;  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  treasure 
by  sea  afforded  a  continual  prospect  of  important,  though 
more  temporaiy  successes :  that  after  his  peace  with  France, 
if  she  aTso  should  consent  to  an  accommodation,  he  would  be 
able  to  turn  his  whole  f<»ce  against  the  revolted  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  which,  though  they  had  surprisingly  incxeaaed 
their  power  by  oommeioe  and  good  government,  were  still 
unable,  if  not  supported  by  their  confederates,  to  maintain 
war  against  so  potent  a  monarch :  and  that  as  her  defence  of 
that  commonwealth  was  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it 
was  unsafe,  aa  well  as  diahoneiable,  to  abandon  its  cause  till 
she  had  placed  it  in  a  state  of  greater  security. 

These  reaaeos  weae  frequently  inculcated  on  her  by  the 
eari  of  Essex,  whose  passion  for  glory,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  made  him  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  war,  from 
which  he  expected  to  reap  so  much  advantage  and  distinction. 
The  rivalship  between  this  nobleman  and  Lm  Burleigh  made 
each  of  them  insist  the  more  strenuously  on  his  own  counsel ; 
but  as  Essex^s  petaon  was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  aa  well  as  hia 
advice  conformable  to  ber  inclinations,  the  favorite  seemed 
daily  to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  minister.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  caution  and  self-commanJ  equa^  to  his  shining 
qualities,  he  would  have  so  rivetted  himself  in  the  queen^s  con^ 
fidence,  that  none  of  his  enemies  had  ever  been  able  to  im- 
peach his  credit :  but  his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to  that 
implicit  deference  which  her  temper  required,  and  which  she 
had  ever  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  all  her  subjects. 
Being  once  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  her  about  the  choice  of 
a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in  the  ar^mentf 
that  he  entirely  forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and. civility,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her 
anger,  naturally  prompt  and  violent,  rose  at  this  provocation 
and  she  instantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  adding  a  passioii- 
ate  expression  suited  to  his  impertinence.  Instewl  of  recol- 
ftectiQg  himself,  and  making  the  submissions  due  to  her  ses 
and  station,  he  clapped  his  bmd  to  his  sword,  and  swore,  that 
he  Mold  QQi  btereueh  m^lfh  mie  it  from  Heniy  VOL  him 
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■elf;  and  he  immediatiely  withdrew  from  court  EfertoD,  the 
chancellor,  who  loved  Essex,  exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indiscre* 
tion  by  proper  acknowledgments ;  and  entreated  him  not  to  give 
that  triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  affliction  to  his  friends,  which 
must  ensue  from  his  supporting  a  contest  with  his  sovereipi 
and  deserting  the  service  of  his  country :  but  E^sex  was  deeply 
Btung  with  the  dishonor  which  he  had  received ;  and  seemea 
to  think,  that  an  insult  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  woman, 
was  become  a  mortal  affront  when  it  came  from  his  sover- 
eign. ^^  If  the  vilest  of  ail  indignities,"  said  he,  ^^  is  done  mot 
does  religion  enforce  me  to  sue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God  require 
it?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it  ?  Why?  Cannot  princes  err  ?  Can* 
not  subjects  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an  .earthly  power  infinite  ?  Par- 
don me,  my  lord ;  I  can  never  subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let 
Solomon^s  fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken ;  let  those  that  mean  to 
make  their  profit  of  princes,  show  no  sense  of  princes^  injuries : 
let  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  that  do 
not  believe  an  absdute  infiniteness  in  heaven :  ^*  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  lay  under  the^proach  of  impiety.)  "  As  for  me,''  con- 
tinued he,  ^^  I  have  received  wrong,!  feel  it :  my  cause  is  good, 
I  know  it;  and  whatsoever  happens,  all  the  powers  on  earth 
can  never  exert  more  strength  and  constancy  in  oppressing, 
than  I  can'show  in  suffering  every  thins  that  can  or  shall  be 
imposed  upon  me.  Your  lordship*  i«  me  beginning  of  your 
tetter,  makes  me  a  player,  and  ^urself  a  looker  on :  and  me 
e  player  of  my  own  game^  ^  you  may  see  more  than  I :  but 
give  me  leave  to  tell  yoUj  that  since  you  do  but  see,  and  I  do 
suffer,  I  must  of  P^cessiQr  feel  more  than  you."*   . 

This  spirited  letter  was  shown  by  Essex  to  his  friends,  and 
they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  disperse  copies  of  it ;  yet,  not* 
withotanding  this  additional  provocation,  the  queen's  partiality 
«was  so  prevalOTt,  that  she  reinstated  him  in  his  former  favor; 
and  her  kindness  to  him  appeared  rather  to  have  acquired 
new  f<»ce  from  this  short  interval  of  anger  and  resentment* 
The  death  of  Burleigh,  his  antagonist,  which  happened  abou 
the  same  time,  seemed  to  insure  him  constant  possession  of 
tlie  queen's  confidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  in« 
discretion  oould  thenceforth  have  shaken  his  well-established 
eredit  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced  age ;  and,  by  a 
fare  fortune  was  equally  regretted  bv  hia  sovereign  and  the 
»»-—  '  — • —  * 

•  flee  nota  II»  at  the  and  of  th%vol«ine. 
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.people.  He  had  riisen  gradually  from  small  beginnings  by  the 
mere  force  of  merit;  and  though  his  authority  was  never 
entirely  absolute  or  uncontrolled  with  the  queen,  he  was  still, 
during  the  course  of  near' forty  years,  regarded  as  her  princi* 
pal  minister.  None  of  her  other  inclinations  or  affections 
could  ever  overcome  her  confidence  in  so  useful  a  counsel* 
lor  ;  arid  as  he  had*  had  the  generosity  or  good  sense  to  pay 
assiduous  court  to  her  during  her  sister's  reign,  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  appear  her  friend,  she  thought  herself  bound 
in  gratitude,  when  she  mounted  the  throne,  to  persevere  in 
her  attachments  to  him.  He  seems  not  to  have  possessed 
any  shining  talents  of  address,  eloquence,  or  imagination ; 
and  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  solidity  of  understanding, 
probity  of  manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  busi- 
ness ;  virtues  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to 
attain  high  stations,  do  certainly  qualify 'him  best  for  filling 
them.  Of  all  the  queen's  ministers  he  alone  left  a  considerable 
fortune  to  his  posterity ;  a  fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or 
oppression,  but  gained  by  the  regular  profits  of  his  offices,  and 
preserved  by  frugality. 

Tho  last  act  of  this  able  minister  was  the  concluding  of  « 
new  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who,  afler  being  in  some  measure 
deserted  by  tbo  king  of  France,  were  glad  to  preserve  the 
queen's  alliance,  by  submitting  to  any  terms  which  she  pleased 
to  require  of  them.  Thi^  debt  which  they  owed  her  was  now 
seUled  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds :  of  this  sum  they 
agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war,  Airty  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
and  these  payments  were  to  continue  lill  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  debt  should  be  eztinguvihed.  They  en- 
gaged also,  during  the  time  that  England  should  continue  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  pay  the  garrisons  of  the  cautionary  towns. 
They  stipulated,  that  if  Spain  should  invade  England,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  Jersey,'  or  Scilly,  they  should  assist  her  with 
a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse ;  and  that 
in  case  she  undertook  any  naval  armament  against  Spain,  they 
should  join  an  equal  number  of  ships  to  hfers.*  By  this  treaty, 
the  queen  was  eased  of  an  annual  charge  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who  regretted 
extremely  the  loss  of  so  wise  and  faithful  a  mmister,  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy,  Philip  11.,  who,  after 
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languishing  under  many  infirmities,  expired  in  on  advanced 
age  at  Madrid.  This  haughty  prince,  desirous  of  an  accom- 
modation with  his  revollbd  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
disdaining  to  make  in  his  own  name  the  concessions  necessary 
lor  that  purpose,  had  transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to 
Archduke  Albert,  tho  title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  but 
as  it  was  not  expected  that  this  princess  could  have  posterity, 
and  as  the  reversion,  on  failure  of  her  issue,  was  still  reserved 
to' the  crown  of  Spain,  the  states  considered  this  deed  only  as 
the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  other  powers 
also  of  Europe  made  no  distinction  between  the  courts  of 
Brussels  and  Madrid  ;  and  the  secret  opposition  of  France,  at 
well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of  England,  continued  to  operate 
aga'mst  the  progress  of  Albert,  as  it  had  done  agains  that  of 
Philip. 

TOL.  rr.  St  B     * 
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CHAPTER  XLIY. 

ELIZABETH. 

\ 

[  1&99.]  Though  the  doaiiiuon  of  the  English  over  Ireland 
had  been  seemiogly  established  above  four  centuries,  it  may 
nfely  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had  hitherto  been  little 
Dioie  than  nominal.  The  Irish  princes  and  nobles,  divided 
among  themselves,  readily  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obeisance 
to  a  power  which  they  were  not  able  to  resist ;  but,  as  no  dur»> 
ble  force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty 
they  lelapsed  still  into  their  former  state  of  independence. 
Too  weak  to  introduce  order  and  obedience  among  the  rude 
inhabitants,  the  Englidi  authority  was  yet  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  any  enterprising  genius  among  the  natives :  and 
though  it  could  bestow  no  true  form  of  civil  government,  it  was 
able  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  such  form  from  the  internal 
combination  or  policy  of  the  Irish.* 

Most  of  the  English  institutions,  likewise,  by  which  that 
island  was  governed,  were  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  and  such 
as  qo  state  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  preserving'domin- 
ion  over  its  conquered  provinces. 

The  English  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  project  of  subduing 
France,  —  a  project  whose  success  was  the  most  improbable, 
and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  most  pernicious, — neglected 
all  other  enterprises,  to  which  their  situation  so  strongly  invited 
them,  and  which,  in  time,  would  have  brought  them  an  acces* 
sion  of  riches,  grandeur,  and  security.  The  small  army  which 
they  maintained  m  Ireland,  they  never  supplied  regularly  with 
pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could  be  levied  on  the  island,  which 
possessed  none,  they  gave  their  soldiers  the  privilege  of  free 
quarter  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  insolence  inAamed  the 
hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered :  want  of  security  among  the  Irish,  introducing  despair^ 
nourished  still  more  the  sloth  natural  to  that  uncultivated  peopleb 

But  the  English  carried  further  their  ill-judged  tyranny 
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Instead  of  inTittng  die  Irish  to  adopt  the  more  ci?Oi  A  cus- 
toms Df  their  conquerors,  they  even  refused,  thouffh  eumestly 
solicited,  to  communicate  to  them  the  privilege  of  their  laws, 
and  every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens  and  as  enemies, 
rhrown  out  of  the  protection  of  justice,  the  natives  could  fiud 
no  security  but  in  foErce ;  and  flying  the  neighborhood  of  cities, , 
which  they  could  not  approach  with  safety,  they  sheltered 
themselves  in  their  marshes  and  forests  from  the  insolence  of 
their  inhuman  masters.  Being  treated  like  wild  beasts,  they 
became  such ;  and  joining  the  ardor  of  revenge  to  their  yet 
untamed  barbari^,  tibey  grew  every  day  more  intractable  and 
more  dangerous.* 

As  the  English  princes  deemed  the  conquest  of  the  dis- 
persed Irish  to  be  more  the  object  of  time  and  patience  than 
the  source  ci  military  glory,  they  willingly  delegated  that 
office  to  private  adventurers ;  who,  enlisdng  soldiers  at  their 
own  chai^,  reduced  provinces  of  that  island,  which  they  con^ 
verted  to  their  own  profit  Separate  jurisdictions  and  princi- 
palities were  establidied  by  these  lordly  conquerors :  the 
power  4xf  peace  and  war  was  assumed :  military  law  was 
exercised  over  the  Irish  whom  they  subdued,  and,  by  degrees, 
over  the  English  by  whose  assistance  they  conquered  ;  and, 
aAer  their  authority  had  once  taken  root,  deeming  the  English 
institutions  less  favorable  to  barbarous  dominion,  they  degen* 
•rated  into  mere  Irish,  and  abandcnaed  the  garb,  language, 
manners,  and  laws  of  their  mother  country.t 

By  all  this  imprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  natives  of  its 
dependent  state  remained  still  in  that  abject  condition  into 
which  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe  were  sunk, 
before  they  received  civility  and  slavery  from  the  refined 
policy  and  irresistible  bravery  of 'Rome.  Even  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  every  Christian  nation  was 
cultivating  with  ardor  every  civil  art  of  life,  that  island,  lying 
in  a  temperate  climate,  enjoying  a  fertile  s(n1,  accessible  in  its 
situation,  possessed  of  innumerable  harbors,  was  still,  notwitb- 
standing  these  advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  cus* 
toros  and  manners  approached  nearer  those  uf  savages  than 
q£  barbarians.| 

As  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  were  extreme 
^y  were  sunk  below  the  reach  of  that  curiosity  and  love  of 
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novelty  by  which  every  other  people  id  Europe  had  been 
seized  at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  which  had  en- 
gaged them  in  innovations  and  religious  disputes,  with  which 
tfiey  wer^  still  so  violently  agitated.  The  ancient  superstition, 
the  practices  and  observances  of  their  fathers,  mingled  and 
polluted  with  many  wild  opinions,  still  maintained  an  unshaken 
empire  over  them  ;  and  the  example  alone  of  the  English  was 
«rfficient  to  render  the  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced 
and  discontented  Irish.  The  old  opposition  of  manners,  laws^ 
and  interest  was  now  inflamed  by  religious  antipathy ;  and  the 
subduing  and  civilizing  of  that  country  seemed  to  become 
every  day  more  difficult  and  more  impracticable. 

The  animosity  against  the  English  was  carried  so.  far  by 
the  Irish,  that,  in  an  insurrection  raised  by  two  sons  of  the 
earl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Athenry,  though  Irish,  because  they  began  to 
conform  themselves  to  English  customs,  and  had  embraced  a 
more  civilized  form  of  life  than  had  been  practised  by  their 
ancestors.* 

The  usual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year :  t  the  queen,  though  with  much  repining,f 
commonly  added  twenty  thousand  more,  which  she  remitted 
from  England  ;  and  with  this  small  revenue  a  body  of  a  thou- 
sand men  was  supported,  which,  on  extraordinary  emergencies, 
was  augmented  to  two  thousand.^  No  wonder  that  a  force  so 
disproportioned  to  the  object,  instead  of  subduing  a  mutinous 
kingdom,  served  rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite 
those,  frequent  insurrections,  which  still  further  inflamed  the 
animosity  between  the  two  nations,  and  increased  the  disorders 
to  which  the  Irish  were  naturally  subject. 

In  1560,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Neale,  as  the  Irish 
^allod  him,  because  head  of  that  potent  clan,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Ulster ;  but  after  some  skirmishes,  he  was  received  into 
favor,  upon  his  submission,  and  his  promise  of  a  more  dutiful 
behavior  for  the  future. ||  This  impunity  tempted  him  to  under- 
take a  new  insurrection  in  1567 ;  but  being  pushed  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy,  he  retreated  into  Clandeboy,  and 
rather  than  submit  to. the  English,  he  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  some  Scottish,  islanders,  who  commonly  infested 
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Aofe  partt  by  thext  ineorsions.  The  Scolsf  who  relained  a 
quarrel  against  him  on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  the 
.aws  of  hospitality,  and  murdered  him  at  a  festival  to  which 
they  had  invited  him.  He  was  a  man  equally  noted  for  his 
mride,  his  violence,  his  debaucheries,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
£ngHsh  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  put  some  of  his  followers 
to  death  because  they  endeavored  to  introduce  the  use  of 
bread  after  the  English  fashion  *  Though  so  violent  an 
enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  riot ;  and  was 
accustomed,  after  his  intemperance  had  thrown  him  into  a 
feveTj  to  plunge  his  body  into  mire,  that  he  might  allay  the 
flame  which  he  had  raised  by  former  exce8se8.f  Such  was 
the  life  led  by  this  haughty  barbarian  ;  who  scorned  the  title 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  have 
restored  to  him,  and  who  assumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of 
king  of  Ulster.  He  used  also  to  say,  that  though  the  queen 
was  his  sovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
her  seeking.l 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  widest  and  most  active 
governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  reigns ;  §  and 
he  possessed  his  authority  eleven  years;  during  which  he 
struggled  with  many  difficulties,  and  made  some  progress  in 
fepressing  those  disorders  which  had  become  inveterate  among 
the  people.  The  earl  of  Desmond,  in  1569,  gave  him  disturl> 
ftnce,  from  the  hereditary  animosity  whieh  prevailed  between 
that  nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  descended  from  the 
only  family,  established  in  Ireland,  that  had  stqadfly  main* 
tained  its  Jovalty  to  the  English  crown.||  «The  earl  oi  Tho* 
mond,  in  1570,  attempted  a  rebellion,  in  Connaught,  but  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  Prance  before  his  designs  were  ripe  for 
execution.  Stukely,  another  fugitive,  found  such  credit  with 
the  pope,  Gregory  XIIL,  that  he  flattered  that  pontiff  whh  the 
prospect  of  making  his  nephew,  Boon  Compagno,  king  of 
Ireland ;  and,  as  if  this  project  had  already  taken  effect,  he 
accepted  the  title  of  marquis  of  Leinster  from  the  new  sov- 
ereign.^ He  passed  next  into  Spain;  and  after  having 
received  much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from  Philip, 
who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  in  disturfainf 
Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  possess  too  little  interest  for  exe 
eating  those  high  promises  which  he  had  made  to  that  monarei 
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He  fetife^  into  Poartngal ;  and  following  tlie  fortuAQg  of  DoH 
SebMdan,  he  perished  with  that  gallant  ponce  in  his  \xAd  bat 
iinfdrtunate  expedition  against  the  Moon. 

Lord  Gray,  after  some  interval,  succeeded  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Ireland ;  aod  in  1579  suppiessed  a  new  rebellion  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  though  supported  by  a  body  of  Spax^ 
iards  and  Italians.  The  rebellion  of  the  Bourks  followed  a  few 
years  after ;  occasioned  by  the  strict  and  equitable  administm* 
tion  of  Sir  Richardf  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  who 
endeavored  to  repress  the  tyranny  of  the  chieftains  over  their 
vassals.*  The  queen,  finding  Ireland  so  bnrdonsome  to  her, 
tried  several  expedients  for  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  mater 
order  and  submission.  She  encouraged  the  eail  of  Eissex, 
lather  to  that  nobleman  who  was  aflerwards  her  fevorite,  to 
attempt  the  subduing  and  planting  of  Clandeboy,  Ferny,  and 
other  territorioB,  part  of  some  late  forfeitures ;  but  Ihat  enter* 
prtae  proved  unfortunate;  and  Essex  died  of  a  dbtemper, 
occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  vexation  whieh  he  had 
conoeived  from  hie  disappointmeBts.  A  university  was 
founded  in  DuUia  with  a  view  of  introducing  arts  and  learn- 
ing into  that  kingdom,  and  civilizing  the  uncultivated  mannem 
of  the  iDhabitanlB.t  But  the  most  unhappy  expedient  em* 
ployed  in  the  goverafAent  of  Ireland,  was  that  made  use  of 
m  1565  by  Sir -John  Perrot,  at  that  time  lord  depu^ ;  he  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  in  order 
to  enable  them,  without  the  aasis^mce  of  the  government,  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  islanders,  by  which  thesa 
psirtB  were  mu<jh  .infested.|  At  the  same  time,  the  invitatioaa 
of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  rdigiont  en- 
gaged many  of  the  gentry  to  serve  in  the  Low  Country  wan  s 
and  thus  Ireland,  Iwmg  provided  vrith  oflKoen  and  soldien, 
with  discipline  and  arms,  became  formidable  to  the  English, 
and  was  thenceforth  able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war 
against  her  ancient  masters. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O^Neale,  had  been  raised 
by  the  queen  to  the^dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone ;  but  having 
murdered  his  cousin,  son  of  that  rebel,  and  being  acknowU 
edged  head  of  his  elan,  he  preferred  the  pride  of  barbarous 
license  and  dominion  to  the  pleasures  of  opulence  and  tran- 
quillity., and  he  fomented  all  those  disorders  by  which  ha 
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nopid  to  weaken  or  ofeitum  the  EngUeh  gov>eiiiiaeiit  He 
me  soled  for  the  vicee  of  perfidy  end  oruelty,  so  comiBon 
among  uncultivated  nations ;  and  was  also  eminent  for  cour- 
age, a  .virtue  which  their  disorderly  coucse  of  life  requires, 
and  which,  notwithstanding,  being  less  supported  by  the  prin* 
ciple  of  honor,  is  eomm<Hily  more  precarious  among  them 
than  among  a  civilized  people.  Tyrone,  actuated  by  this 
spirit,  secretly  fomented  the  discontents  of  the  Maguires> 
O^Donnels,  O^Rourks,  Maomahons,  and  other  rebels;  ye^ 
trusting  to  the  ioBuenoe  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  professions, 
be  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  £ussel,  who,  ia 
the  year  15d4,  was  sent  over  deputy  to  Ireland.  Ccntrary  to 
the  advice  and  protestation  of  Sur  Henry  Bagnal,  majrshal  <^ 
the  army,  be  wos  .dismiased  ;  and  letumiag  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  emhraoed  the  resolution  of  raising  aa  open  rebellion, 
«od  of  relying  no  longer  on  the  lenity  or  meacperience  of  the 
Ikiglish  government  He  enteied  into  a  correspondence 
with  Spain ;  he  |mxsured  thence  a  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition; and  having  united  all  the  Irish  chieftains  in  a 
dependence  upon  himeelf,  he  began  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
formidable  enemy. 

The  native  Irish  were  so  poor,  that  their  country  afforded 
lew  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oatmoal,  which  were 
easily  concealed  or  ditvea  away  on  the  approach  of  the  ene* 
my ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  the  expense  requisite  for 
Bupporting  her  armies,  the  Eiijglish  found  much  difficulQr  ia 
pushing  their  advantages,  and  in  punuii^  the  rebels  into  the 
bogi,  woods,  and  o£er  iastneeses  to  wliich  they  retreated* 
These  motives  lendered  Sir  John  Nmiis,  who  commanded  the 
£ngl]ah  army,  the  move  williag  to  hearken  to  any  proposals 
of  truoe  or  aooommodation  made  him  by  Tyrone;  and 
aAer  the  war  was  spun  out  by  these  art^oes  for  some  yearn, 
that  gallant  Englishman,  finding  that  be  had  been  deceived 
by  treacherous  promises,  and  that  he  had  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  his  ancient  reputation,  was  seized  with  a  languishing 
dietemper,  and  died  of  vexation  and  discontent.  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  still  more 
onfcNrtunate.  As  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  fort  of  Black 
Water,  hesieged  by  the  rebels,  he  was  surrounded  in  disad- 
vantageous ground :  his  soldiers,  disoouraged  by  part  of  their 
powders  accidentally  taking  fire,  were  put  to  flight;  and, 
though  the  pursuit  was  stopiped  by  Montacute,  who  commanded 
the  English  horse^,  fifteen  hundred  men,  together  with  tHe 
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ge^neral  himself,  were  \e(i  dead  opon  the  spot  Tins  yidoiy 
BO  unsual  to  tKe  Irish,  roused  their  courage,  supplied  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  raised  the  reputation  of 
Tyrone,  who  assumed  the  character  of  the  deliverer  of  hk 
country,  and  patron  of  Irish  libeWy.* 

The  English  council  were  now  sensible,  that  the  rebellion 
of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and  that  the  former 
temporizing  arts,  of  granting  truces  and  pacifications  to  tho 
rebels,  and^of  allowing  them  to  purchase  pardons  by  reaigiung 
part  of  the  plunder  acquired  during  their  insurrection,  served 
only  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disorder  among 
them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  push  the  war  by  mote 
vigorous  measures ;  euid  the  queen  cast  her  eye  on  Charles 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  as  a  man,  who,  though  hitherto  less 
accustomed  to  arms  than  to  books  and  literature,  wasendowed^ 
she  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  undertaking.  But  the 
young  earl  of  Essex,  ambitious  of  fame,  and  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  government  for  himself,  opposed  the  choice  of 
Mountjoy;  and  represented  the  necessity  of  appointing  for 
%hat  important  employment,  ^ame  penon  more  experienced  in 
war  than  this  nobleman,  more  practised  in  business,  and  of 
higher  quality  and  reputation.  By  this  description,  he  was 
understood  to  mean  himself;  t  and  no  sooner  was  his  desire 
known,  than  his  enemies,  even  more  zealotisly  than  his 
friends,  conspired  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Many  of  his  friends 
thought,  that  he  never  ought  to  consent,  except  for  a  short 
time,  to  accept  of.  any  employment  which  must  remove  him 
from  court,  and  prevent  htm  from  cultivating  that  personal 
inclinatbn  which  the  queen  so  visibly  bore  him.|  His  ene- 
mies hoped,  that  if  by  his  absence  she  had  once  leisure  to 
forget  the  charms  of  his  person  and  conversation,  his  impatient 
and  lofty  demeanor  would  soon  disgust  a  princess  who 
usually  exacted  such  profound  submission  and  implicit  obe* 
dience  from  all  her  servants.  But  Essex  was  incapable  of 
entering  into  such  cautious  views ;  and  even  Elicabeth,  who 
was  extremely  desirous  of  subduing  the  Irish  rebels,  and  who 
was  much  prepossessed  in  favor  of  Essex^s  genius,  readily 
agreed  to  appoint  him  governor  ^f  Irelaiid,  by  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant.  The  more  to  encourage  him  in  hi^  under 
taking,  she  granted  him  by  his  patent  mdrp»  extensive  authority 
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Aan  had  ever  before  been  conferred  on  my  li^wteoftnt;  the- 
power  of  carrying  on  or  finishing  the  war  as  he  pleased,  of 
pardoning  the  rebels,  and  of  filling  all  the  moat  considerable 
<  employmenta  of  the  kingdom.*  And  to  insure  him  of  sue- 
cess,  she  levied  a  numerous  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot 
and  thirteen  hundred  horse,  which  she  afterwards  augmented 
to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse ;  a  force 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  able  in  one  campaign  to 
oyerwhelm  the  rebels,  and  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. Nor  did  Essex's  enemies,  the  earl  of  Nottingham ,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  fialeigh,  and  Lord  Cobham,  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  preparations ;  but  hoped 
that  the  higher  the  queen's  expectations  of  success  were 
raised,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  event  to  corre- 
spond to  them.  In  a  like  view,  they  rather  seconded  than 
opposed  those  «exalted  encomiums,  which  Essex's  numerous 
and  sanguine  friends  dispersed,  of  his  high  genius,  of  his 
elegant  endowments,  his  heroic  courage,  his  unbounded  gan^ 
erosity,  and  his  noble  birth ;  nor  were  they  displeased  to  ob- 
serve that  passionate  fondness  which  the  people  every  where 
expressed  for  this  nob'eman.  These  artful  politicians  had 
studied  his  characte. ;  and  finding  that  his  open*  and  uih 
daunted  spirit,  if  t& aght  temper  and  reserve  from  opposition^ 
must  become  iL/incible,  they  resolved  rather  to  give  fuS 
breath  to  those  sails  which  were  already  too  much  expanded, 
and  to  push  him  upon  dangers  of  which  he  seemed  to  make 
such  small  account.t  And  the  better  to  make  advantage  of 
his  indiscretions,  spies  were  set  upon  all  his  actions,  and  even 
expressions ;  and  his  vehement  spirit,  which,  while  he  was  in 
tfie  midst  of  the  court  and  environed  by  his  rivals,  was  unac- 
quainted with  disguise,  could  not  fail,  afler  he  thought  himself 
surrounded  by  none  but  friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for  niali^* 
nant  suspicions  and  constructions. 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  March,  attended  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace  ;  and,  what  did  him  more 
honor,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and^ 
gentry,  who,  from  affection  to  his  person,  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes,  and  sought  fame  and  military  experience 
under  so  renowned  a  commander.  The  first  act  of  authority 
which  he  exercised  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  an  indts 
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CMion,  but  of  tlw  generow  kind ;  and  in  both  tbese  reapeete 
suitable  to  his  character.  He  appointed  his  intimate  friend^ 
llie  ear]  of  Southampton,  ^netal  of  the  horse ;  a  nobleman 
who  had  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  by  seeretly  marry- 
ing without  her  consent,  and  whom  she  had  therefore  enjoined 
Enex  not  to  employ  in  any  command  under  him.  She  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  instance  of  disobedience,  than  she  repri- 
manded him,  and  ordered  him  to  recall  his  commission  ta 
Southampton.  But  Essex,  who  had  imagmed  that  some 
Masons  which  he  opposed  to  her  first  injunctions  had  satisfied 
her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remonstrate  against  these  seecxid 
ordera ;  *  and  it  was  not  till  she  reiterated  her  commands  ^t 
1m  could  be  prevailed  on  to  displace  his  friend. 

Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  deliberated  with  the  Iridi 
eouncil  concerning  the  proper  methods  oi  carrying  on  the  wai 
aflainst  the  rebels ;  and  here  he  waa  guilty  of  «  capital  error^ 
wnich  was  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  always,  while 
m  England,  blained  the  conduct  of  former  commanders,  who 
artfully  protracted  the  war,  who  harassed  their  troops  in  small 
enterprises,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
paeifilcations  with  the  rebels,  had  given  them  leisure  to  recruit 
their  broW^en  fbroe6.t  In  conformity  to  these  views,  he  had 
ever  insisted  npon  leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster 
against  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy ;  and  his  instructions  had 
been  drawn  agreeably  to  these  his  decl&red  resolutions.  Bui 
the  Irish  counsellors  persuaded  him  that  the  season  was  toe 
early  for  the  enterprise,  and  that  as  the  morasses,  in  whicb 
the  northern  Irish  usually  sheltered  themselves,  would  not  as 
yet  be  passable  to  the  English  forces,  it  would  be  better  te 
employ  the  present  time  in  an  expedition  into  Munster.  Their 
secret  reason  for  this  advice  was,  that  many  of  them  possessed 
estates  in  that  province,  and  were  desirous  to  have  the  enemy 
dislodged  from  their  neighborhood;!  but  the  same  selfish 
spirit  which  had  induced  them  to  give  this  counsel,  made  them 
soon  after  disown  it,  when  they  found  the  bad  consequeneea 
^with  which  it  was  attended.^ 

Essex  obliged  ail  the  rebels  of  Munster  either  to  submit  oi 
to  fiy  into  the  neighboring  provinoes :  but  as  the  Irish,  from 
the  greatness  of  &  queen's  preparations,  had  concluded  thaf 
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to  eztermiaate  them,  they  considered  tbeir  defence  aa  a  eom- 
mon  caose ;  and  the  Englishibfces  wen  no  eooner  withdrawn^ 
than  the  iidiabilants  of  Munster  xelapsed  into  rebellioo,  and 
renewed  their  confederacy  with  their  otb^  conntiymen.  The 
army,  meanwhile,  by  the  fatigue  of  long  and^tedicme  marches, 
and  by  the  infloence  of  the  climate,  was  become  sickly ;  and 
on  its  return  to  Dublin^  about  the  middle  of  July,  was  surpris- 
ingly diminished  in  number.  The  courage  of  the  soldiexa 
was  even  much  abated :  for  though  they  had  proYailed  in  some 
lesser  enterprises  against  Lord  Cahir  and  others,  3ret  had  they 
sometimes  met  with  more  stout  nsistance  than  they  expected 
fiom  the  Irish,  whopi  Ih^  we9»  wont  to  despise  ;  and  as  they 
were  raw  troops  and  uBexperieDced,  a  considemble  body  of 
ttem  had  been  pttt  to  fii^t  at  the  Glins  by  an  inferior  number 
ef  the  enemy.  Esso»  was  so  enraged  at  this  misbehavior, 
that  be  cashiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private 
men.*  Bm  this  act  of  severity,  though  necessary,  had 
^Dtlmidaied  the  s^dkrs*  and  incr^eed  their  aversion  to  die 
serrioe. 

The  queen  was  extremely  disgusted,  when  she  beard  that 
so  oonsideiable  a  part  of  the  seaaos  was  consumed  in  these 
^wileus  enterprises ;  and  was  still  more  surprised,  that  Essex. 
persevered  in*tbe  same  practice  which  he  had  so  much  con* 
demned  in  others,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much  contrary 
to  her  pnrpoee  and  intention.  That  nobleman,  in  order  to 
give  his  troops  leisure  to  recruit  from  their  sidcness  and  fadgue, 
left  the  main  army  in  quarters,  and  marched  whh  m  small 
body  of  fifteen  hvmdrad  men  into  the  county  of  Ophelie 
agamst  the  O'Connors  and  O'Mores,  whom  he  forded  to  a 
submissica :  but,  on  his  return  to  Dublizi.  he  found  the  army 
so  much  diminished,  that  he  wroto  to  the  EogiHii  council  an 
account  of  its^condltion,  and  informed  them,  mat  if  he  cba  not 
immediately  receive  a  reenforcement  of  two  thousand  men^  it 
would  be  impossiUe  for  him  this  season  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  Tyrone.  'That  there  might  be  no  pretence  for  further 
mactivity,  the  queen  immediately  sent  over  the  number  de** 
inanded  ;t  and  Essex  b^an  at  last  to assembie  his  forces  for 
the  expedition  into  Ulster.  The  army  was  so  averse  to  tlm 
enterprise,  and  so  terrified  with  the  reputetion  of  Tyrrvne. 
that  many  of  them  counterfeited  siekness,  many  of  theiy 
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deserted ;  *  and  Essex  found,  that  after  leaving  the  Aeceasary 

garrisons,  he  could  scarcely  lead  four  thousand  men  against 
the  rebels.  He  marched,  however,  with  this  small  army ;  but 
was  soon  sensible,  that  in  so  advanced  ff  season,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  effect  any  thing  against  an  enemy  who, 
thoush  superior  m  number,  was  detefinined  to  avoid  every 
decisive  action.  He  hearkened,  therefore',  to  a  message  sent 
him  by  Tyrone,  who  desired  a  conference ;  and  a  place  near 
liie  two  camps  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  generals 
met  without  any  of  their  attendants ;  and  a  river  ran  between 
them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of  his  saddle  ; 
but  Essex  stood  on  the  opposfte  bank.  After  half  an  hour^a 
conference,  where  Tyrone  behaved  with  great  submission  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  concluded  to  the 
first  of  May,  renewable  from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks ;  but 
which  might  be  broken  off  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight*a 
waming.t  Essex  also  received  from  Tyrone  proposals  for  a 
peace,  in  which  that  rebel  had  inserted  many  unreasonable 
and  exorbitant  conditions:  and  there  appeared  afterwards 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  here  commenced  a  very 
unjustifiable  correspondence  with  the  enemy .| 

So  unexpected  an  issue  of  an  enterprise,  the  greatest  and 
most  expensive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  undertaken,  provoked 
her  extremely  against  Essex;  and  this  disgust  was  much 
augmented  by  other  circumstances  of  that  nobleman's  con- 
duct. He  wrote  many  letters  to  the  queen  and  council,  full 
of  peevish  and  impatient  expressions;  complaining  <^  his 
enemies,  lamenting  that  their  calumnies  should  be  believed 
against  him,  and  discovering  symptoms  of  a  mind  equally 
haughty  and  discontented.  She  took  care  to  inform  him  of 
her  dissatisfaction ;  but  commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland 
till  further  jioers. 

Lssex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth^s  anger,  and  of  the  pro- 
motion of  his  enemy.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  the  ofiice  of  master 
of  the  wards,  an  ofiice  to  which  he '  himself  aspired :  and 
dreading  that,  if  he  remained  any  longer  absent,  the  queen 
would  be  totally  alienated  from  him,  he  hastily  embraced  a 
resolution  which,  he  knew,  had  once  succeeded  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  the  former  favorite  of  Elizabeth.     Leicester, 
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being  infbnned,  while  in  the  Low  Comitries,  that  his  mistress 
was  extremely  displeased  with  his  conduct,  disobeyed  <  her 
orders  by  coming  over  to  England  ;  and  having  pacified  her 
by  his  presence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery  and 
insinuation,  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his  enemies.* 
Essex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  similarity  of  circum* 
stances  than  the  difference  of  character  between  himself  and 
Leicester,  immediately  set  out  for  England ;  and  making 
speedy  journeys,  ho  arrived  at  court  before  any  one  was  in 
the  least  apprised  of  his  intentions.f  Though  besmeared  with 
dirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  presence  chamber, 
thence  tothe  privy  chamber  ;  nor  stopped  till  he  was  in  ^the 
queen^s  bed-chamber,  who  was  newly  risen,  and  was  sitting 
with  her  hair  about  her  face.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
kissed  her  hand,  and  had  some  private  conference  with  her ; 
where  he  was  so  graciously  received,  that  on  his  departure  he 
was  heard  to  express  great  satisfaction,  and  to  thank  God  that, 
though  he  had  suflTered  much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad, 
he  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.f 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  result  of 
her  surprise,  and  of  the  momentary  satisfaction  which  she  felt 
on  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  her  favorite : 
after  she  had  leisure  for  recollection,  all  his  faults  recurred  to 
her;  and  she  thought  it  necessary,  by  some  severe  discipline, 
to  subdue  that  haughty,  imperious  spirit,  who,  presuming  on 
her  partiality,  had  pretended  to  domineer  in  her  councils,  to 
engross  all  her  favor,  and  to  act,  in  the  most  importanf  affairs, 
without  regard  to  her  orders  and  instructions.  When  Essex 
waited  on  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her  extremely  altered 
in  her  carriage  towards  him  :  she  ordered  him  to  be  confined 
to  his  chamber ;  to  be  twice  examined  by  the  council ;  and 
though  his  answers  were  calm  and  submissive,  she  committed 
him  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him 
sequestered  from  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his  countess, 
nor  was  so  much  as  the  intercourse  of  letters  permitted  be- 
tween them.  Essex  dropped  many  expressions  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow,  none  of  resentment :  he  professed  an  entire 
snbmission  to  the  queen^s  will ;  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  and  of  leading  thenceforth  a  private 
life  remote  from  couns  and  business :  but  though  he  affected 
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to  be  80  entirely  cured  of  his  aspiring  ambition,  the  vezatioa 
of  this  disappointment,  and  of  the  triumph  gained  by  his 
enemies,  preyed  upon  his  haughty  spirit,  and  he  fell  into  a 
distemper  which  seemed  to  put  his  life  in  -danger. 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world,  ar.d  even 
to  the  earl  himself,  that  the  puvpose  of  her  severity  was  to 
correct,  not  to  ruin  him ;  *  and  when  she  heard  of  his  sickness, 
she  was  not  a  little  alarmed  with  his  situation.  She  ordered 
eight  physicians  of  the  best  reputation  and  experience  to  con- 
sult of  his  case  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  issue  was  much 
to  be  apprehended,  she  sent  Dr.  James  to  him  with  some  broth, 
and  desired  that  physician  to  deliver  him  a  message,  wJiich 
she  probably  deemed  of  still  greater  virtue,  that  if  she  thought 
such  a  step  consistent  with  her  honor,  she  would  herself 
pay  him  a  visit.  The  bystanders,  who  carefully  observed  her 
countenance,  remarked,  that  in  pronouncing  tliese  words  her 
eyes  were  sufiused  with  tear8.t 

When  these  symptoms  of  the  queen^s  returning  afiection 
towards  Essex  were  known,  they  gave  a  sensible  alarm  to  the 
faction  which  had  declared  their  opposition  to  him.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  particular,  the  most  violent  as  well  as  the  most 
ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was  so  affected  with  the  appearanco 
of  this  sudden  revolution,  that  he  was  seized  with  sickness  in 
his  turn  ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  same  salve 
to  his  wound,  and  to  send  him  a  favorable  message,  express- 
ing her  desire  of  his  recovery.} 

[1660.]  The  medicine  which  the  queen  administered  to 
these  aspiring  rivals  was  successful  with  both;  and  Essex, 
being  now  allowed  the  company  of  bis  countess,  and  having 
entertained  more  promising  hopes  of  his  future  fortunes,  was 
so  much  restored  in  his  health  as  to  be  thought  past  danger. 
A  belief  was  instilled  into  Elizabeth,  that  his  distemper  had 
been  entirely  counterfeit,  in  order  to  move  her  compassion  ;§ 
and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  rigor  against  liim.  He  wrote 
her  a  letter,  and  sent  her  a  rich  present  on  new-year^s  day,  as 
was  usual  with  the  courtiers  at  that  time  :  she  read  the  leUer 
but  rejected  the  present. ||  AAcr  some  interval,  however,  of 
severity,  she  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house ;  and 
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Ihough  he  remained  still  under  custody,  and  wes  sequestered 
from  all  company,  he  was  so  grateful  for  this  mark  of  lenity 
that  he  sent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  occasion.  *''  Thit 
further  degree  of  goodness,^'  said  he,  ^^  doth  sound  in  r  y  ears, 
as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  words  :  ^  Die  not,  Essex ;  for 
though  I  punish  thine  offence,  and  humble  thee  for  thy  good, 
yet  will  I  one  day  be  served  again  by  thee.'  My  prostrate 
soul  makes  this  answer :  ^  I  hope  for  that  blessed  day/  And 
in  expectation  of  it,^  all  my  afflictions  of  body  and  mind  are 
humbly,  patiently,  and  cheerfully  borne  by  me."  •  The 
countess  of  Essex,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  her  husband,  a  refined  taste  in  literature ; 
and  the  chief  consolation  which  Essex  enjoyed,  during  this 
period  of  anxiety  and  expectation,  consisted  in  her  company, 
and  in  reading  with  her  those  instructive  and  entertaining 
authors,  which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity, 
he  had  never  entirely  neglected. 

There  were  several  incidents  which  kept  alive  the  queen's 
anger  against  Essex.  Every  account  which  she  received  from 
Ireland,  convinced  her  more  and  more  of  his  misconduct  in^ 
that  government,  and  of  the  insignificant  purposes  to  which 
he  had  employed  so  much  force  and  treasure.^    Tyrone,  so 

.  far  from  being  quelled,  had  thought  proper,  in  less  than  three 
months,  to  break  the  truce,  and  joining  with  O'Donnel  and 
other  rebels,  had  overrun  almost  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
boasted  that  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  supply  of  men, 

.  money,  and  arms  from  Spain :  he  pretended  to  be  champion 
of  the  Catholic  religion :  and  he  openly  exulted  in  the  present 
of  a  phoenix  plume,  which  the  pope,  Clement  VIIL,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  so  good  a  cause,  had 
consecrated,  and  had  conferred  upon  him.t  The  queen,  that 
she  might  check  his  progress,  returned  to  her  former  intention 
of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord  deputy ;  and  though  that  noble- 
man, who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Essex,  and  desired  his 
return  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  did  at  first  very  ear- 
nestly excuse  himself  on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  she 
obliged  him  to  accept  of  the  employment.  Mountjoy  found 
the  island  almost  in  a  desperate  condition ;  but  being  a  man 
of  capacity  and  vigor,  he  was  so  little  discouraged,  that  he 
immediately  advanced  against  Tyrone  in  Ulster.  He  pene* 
txated  into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
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rebels;  he  fortified  Derry  and  Mount-Norris,  in  order  to  bridle 
the  Irish  :  he  chased  them  from-  the  field,  and  obliged  ihem 
to  take  shelter  in  the  woods  and  morasses  :  he  employed,  with 
equal  success,  Sir  George  Carew  in  Munster :  and  by  these 
promising  enterprises,  he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority 
in  that  island. 

As  the  comparison  of  Mountjov's  administration  with  that 
of  Essex  contributed  to  alienate  fclizabeth  from  her  fhvorite, 
she  received  additional  disgust  from  the  partiality  of  the 
people,  who,  prepossessed  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  Essex's 
merit,  complained  of  the  injustice  done  nim  by  his  removal 
from  court,  and  by  his  confinement.  Libels  were  secretly 
dispersed  against  Cecil  and  Raleigh  and  afl  his  enemies  :  and 
his  popularity,  which  was  alwa3r8  great,  seemed'  rather  to  be 
increased  than  diminished  by  his  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  justify  to  the  public  her  conduct  with  regard  to  him, 
had  oflen  expressed  her  intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  the 
star  chamber  for  his  offences :  but  her  tenderness  for  him 
prevailed  at  last  over  her  severity ;  and  she  was  contented  to 
have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy  council.  The  attorney- 
general.  Coke,  opened  the  cause  against  him,  and  treated  him 
with  the  cruelty  and  insolence  which  that  great  lawyer  usually 
exercised  against  the  unfortunate.  He  displayed  in  the  strong- 
est colors  all  the  faults  committed  by  Essex  in  his  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  :  his  making  Southampton  general  of  the  horse, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injunctions ;  his  deserting  the  enter* 
prise  against  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Leinster  and  Munster , 
his  conferring  knighthood  on  too  many  persons ;  his  secret 
conference  with  Tyrone  ;  and  his  sudden  return  firom  Ireland, 
in  contempt  of  her  majesty's  commands.  He  also  exa^er- 
ated  the  indignity  of  the  conditions  which  Tyrone  had  been 
allowed  to  propose ;  odious  and  abominable  conditions,  said 
he ;  a  public  toleration  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  pardon  for 
himself  and  every  traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  restitution  of 
lands  and  possessions  to  all  of  them.*  The  solicitor-general, 
Fleming,  insisted  upon  the  wretched  situation  in  which  the 
earl  hajd  leA  that  kingdom ;  and  Francb,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  had  been  lord  keeper  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  closed  the  charge  with  displaying  the  undutiftil 
expressions  contained  in  some  letters  written  l^  the  earl. 

Essex,  when    he  came    to  plead    in  his  own  defenoei 
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fenotmoed,  with  great  submission  and  humility,  all  pretension* 
to  on  apology  ;*  and  declared  his  resolution  never,  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  to  have  any  contest  with  his  sovereign. 
He  said,  that  having  severed  himself  from  the  world,  and  ab- 
jured all  sentiments  of  ambition,  he  had  no  scruple  to  confess 
every  failing  or  error  into  which  his  youth,  folly,  or  manifold 
infirmities  might  have  betrayed  him ;  that  his  inward  sorrow 
for  his  offences  against  her  majesty  was  so  profound,  that  it 
exceeded  all  his  outward  crosses  and  afflictions,  nor  had  he 
any  scruple  of  submitting  to  a  public  confession  of  whatevei 
she  had  been  pleased  to  impute  to  him ;  that  in  his  acknowl« 
edgments  ho  retained  only  one  reserve,  which  he  never  would 
relinquish  but  with  his  life,  the  assertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpol- 
luted heart,  of  an  unfeigned  auction,  of  an  earnest  desire  evei 
to  perform  to  her  majesty  the  best  service  which  his  >pooi 
abilities  would  permit ;  and  that,  if  this  sentiment  were  allowed 
by  the  council,  he  willingly  acquiesced  in  any  condemnation 
or  sentence  which  they  could  pronounce  against  him«  This 
submission  was  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence,  and  in  so 
pathetic  a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the 
audieDce.t  All  ihe  privy  counsellors,  in  giving  their  judg- 
ment, made  no  scruple  of  doing  the  earl  justice  with  regard 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil,  whom  he  believed 
his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with  regard  and  humanity. 
And  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  lora  keeper,  (to  il^hich 
the  council  assented,)  was  in  these  words:  ^If  this  cause,** 
said  he,  ^^  bad  been  heard  in  the  star  chamber,  my  sentence 
must  have  been  for  as  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  set  upon  any 
man's  head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  confinement 
in  that  prison  which  bek>ngeth  to  a  man  of  his  quality,  the 
Tower.  But  since  we  are  now  in  another  place,  and  in  a 
course  of  fiivor,  my  censure  is,  that  the  earl  of  Essex  is  not  to 
execute  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  nor  that  of  earl  marshal  of 
England,  nor  of  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  to  return  to  his 
own  house,  there  to  continue  a  prisoner  till  it  shall  please  her 
majesty  to  release  this  and  all  the  rest  of  his  sentence.**} 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  slight  opposition  to  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  said,  that  if  he  thought  it  would  stand,  he  would 
have  required  a  little  more  time  to  delibeiate ;  that  he  deemed 
It  somewhat  severe ;  and  that  any  coaunander-in-chief  migh 
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easily  incur  a  like  penally.  "  But  howerer,"  added  he,  **  in 
confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  resL" 
The  earl  of  Worcester  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  couple  of 
Latin  verses ;  importing,  that  where  the  gods  are  offended, 
even  misfortunes  ought  to  bo  imputed  as  crimes,  and  that  ac- 
cident is  no  excuse  for  transgressions  against  the  Divinity. 

Bacon,  so  much  distinguished  afterwards  by  his  high  offices^ 
and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius  for  the  sciences,  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,  being  nephew  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  cousin-german  to  the  secretary :  but  notwithstanding 
his  extraordinary  talents,  he  had  met  with  so  little  protection 
from  his  powerful  relations,  that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any 
preferment  in  the  law,  which  was  his  profession.  But  Essex, 
who  could  distinguish  merit,  and  who  passionately  loved  k, 
had  entercd  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bacon ;  had  zeal- 
ously attempted,  though  without  success,  to  procure  htm  the 
office  of  solicitor-general ;  and  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend 
under  the  disappointment,  had  conferred  on  him  a  present  of 
land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds.*  The  public 
could  ill  excuse  Bacon's  appearance  before  the  council  against 
so  munificent  a  benefactor ;  though  he  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  queen's  commands :  but  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
behavior,  that  she  imposed  on  him  a  new  task,  of  drawing  a 
narrative  of  that  day's  proceedings,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
public  of  the  justice  and  lenity  of  her  conduct  Bacon,  who 
wanted  firmness  of  character  more  than  humanity,  |^ve  to  the 
whole  transaction  the  most  favorable  turn  for  Essex ;  and,  in 
particular,  painted  out,  in  elaborate  expression,  the  dutiful  sub- 
mission which  that  nobleman  discoverod  in  the  defence  that 
he  made  for  his  conduct.  When  he  read  the  paper  to  her, 
she  smilod  at  that  passage,  and  observed  to  Bacon,  that  old 
love,  she  saw,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  He  replied,  that 
he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  herself.t 

All  the  world,  indeed,  expected  that  Essex  would  soon  bo^ 
reinstated  in  his  former  credit ;  J  perhaps,  as  is  usual  in  recon- 
cilements founded  on  inclination,  would  acquire  an  additional 
ascendant  over  tho  queen,  and  aAer  all  his  disgraces  would 
again  appear  more  a  favorite  than  ever.  They  were  con- 
firmed in  this  hope,  when  they  saw  that,  though  he  was  still 
prohibited  from  appearing  at  court,§  he  was  continued  in  bis 
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office  of  master  of  hone,  and  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and 
that  all  his  friends  had  access  to  him.  Essex  nimself  seemed 
determined  to  persevere  in  that  conduct  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  successful,  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  discipline, 
had  endeavored  to  render  habitual  to  him :  he  wrote  to  her, 
that  he  kissed  her  majesty^s  hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  she 
had  corrected  him ;  but  that  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted 
cheerfulness,  till  she  deigned  to  admit  him  to  that  presence 
which  had  ever  been  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness  and 
enjoyment :  and  that  he  had  now  resolved  to  make  amends 
fot  his  past  errors,  to  retire  into  a  country  solitude,  and  say 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  ^*  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field ;  let  me  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven ;  till  it  shall  please'  the  queen  to  restore  me  to 
ray  understanding.'*  The  queen  was  much  pleased  with  these 
sentiments ;  and  replied,  that  she  heartily  wished  his  actions 
might  correspond  with  his  expressions;  that  he  had  tried  her 
patience  a  long  time,  and  it  was  bat  fitting  she  should  now 
make  some  experiment  of  his  submission;  that  her  father 
would  never  ha;re  pardoned  so  much  obstinacy ;  but  that,  if 
tbe  furnace  of  aiBiction  produced  such  good  effects,  she  should 
ever  after  have  the  better  opinion  of  her  chemistry.* 

The  earl  of  Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines ; 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expected 
that  the  qaeen  would  renew  it ;  and  he  considered  this  event 
as  the  cikieal  circumstance  of  his  life,  which  would  determine 
whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  credit  and 
authority.!  But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious  in  her  deportment^ 
was  of  a  temper  somewhat  haughty  and  severe ;  and  being 
continually  surrounded  with  Essex's  enemies,  means  were 
*  found  to  periuade  her,  that  his  lofly  spirit  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently subdued,  and  that  he  must  undergo  this  further  trial, 
before  he  could  again  be  safely  received  into  favor.  She 
therefore  denied  his  request ;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemptu- 
ous style,  that  an  ungovernable  beast  must  be  sdnted  in  his 
provender.} 

This  rigor,  pushed  one  step  too  far^  proved  the  final  ruin 
of  this  young  noblemaa,  and  was  the  source  of  infinite  sorrow 
and  vexation  to  the  queen  herself.  Essex,  who  had  with  great 
difficulty  so  long  subdued  his  proud  spirit,  and  whose  patienco 
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x^BB  now  exhausted,  imaginiog  that  the  queen  waa  entmljr 
inexorable,  burst  at  once  all  restraints  of  submiadon  and  o^ 
prudence,  and  determined  to  seek  relief  by  proceeding  to  the 
utmost  extremities  against  hi»  enemies.  Even  during  his 
greatest  favor,  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand  towards  his  sovereign ;  and  as  this  practice 
gratified  his  own  temper,  and  was  sometimes  successful,  kfi 
bad  imprudently  imagined  that  it  was  the  only  proper  method 
of  managing  her:*  but  being  now  reduced  to  despair,  be 
gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  disposition,  and  threw  aS[  all 
appearance  of  duty  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  the  public 
favor  which  he  already  possessed,  he  practised  anew  every  ait 
of  popularity ;  and  endeavored  to  increase  the  general  good  will 
by  a  hospitable  manner  of  life,  little  suited  to  his  situation  and 
circumstances.  His  former  employments  had  given  him  great 
connections  with  men  of  the  military  profession ;  and  he  now 
entertained,  by  additional  caresses  and  civilities,  a  friendship 
with  all  desperate  adventurers,  whose  attachment,  be  hoped, 
might,  in  his  present  views,  prove  serviceable  to  him.  He 
secretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics ;  but  his  chief 
trust  lay  in  the  Puritans,  whom  he  openly  caressed,  and  whose 
manners  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  adopted.  He  engaged 
the  most  celebrated .  preachers  of  ^t  sect  to  resort  to  Essex 
House ;  he  bad  daily  prayers  and  sermons  in  bis  &mily ;  and 
he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London  to  attend  Uiose  pious 
exercises.  Such  was  the  disposition  now  beginning  to  prevail 
among  the  English,  that,  instead  of  feasting  and  public  spec- 
tacles, the  methods  anciently  practised  to  gain  the  populace, 
nothing  so  effectually  ingratiated  an  ambitious  leader  with  the 
public  as  these  fanatical  entertainments.  And  as  the  Puri- 
tanical preachers  frequently  inculcated  in  their  sermons  the  * 
doctrine  of  resistance  to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  for  those  seditious  projects  which  Essex 
was  secretly  meditating.t 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  this  nobleman  proceeded 
from  the  openness  of  his  te  nper,  by  which  he  was  ill  qualifiaf 
to  succeed  in  such  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises.  H< 
iniulged  himself  in  great  liberties  of  speech,  and  was  eves 
heard  to  say  of  the  queen,  that  she  was  now  grown  an  olc 
woman,  and  was  become  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  hei 
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body.*    Some  court  hdies,  whose  farors  Essex  ha4  formerljr 

neglected,  carried  her  these  stories,  and  incensed  her  to  a  high 
degree  against  him.  Elizabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealous 
on  this  head ;  and  though  she  was  now  approaching  to  her 
seventieth  year,  she  allowed  her  courtiers,t  and  even  foreign 
ambassadors4  to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty ;  nor  had 
all  her  good  sense  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  preposterous 
vanity.^ 

Tliere  was  also  an  expedient  employed  by  Essex,  which, 
if  possible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than  those 
sarcasms  on  her  age  and  deformity ;  and  that  was,  his  secret 
applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  and  successor.  That 
prince  had  this  year  very  narrowly  escaped  a  dangerous, 
though  ill-formed  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Gowry ;  and  even 
his  deliverance  was  attended  with  ^his  disagreeable  circuraf- 
B&nce,  that  the  obstinate  ecclesiastics  persisted,  in  spite  of  the 
most  incontestable  evidence,  to  maintain  to  his  face,  that  there 
had  been  no  such  conspiracy.  James,  harassed  with  his  tur- 
l^ulent  and  factious  subjects,  cast  a  wishful  eye  to  the  succes- 
sion of  England ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced 
in  years,  his  desire  increased  of  mounting  that  throne,  on  which, 
besides  acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and  splendor,  he 
hoped  to  govern  a  people  so  much  more  tractable  and  submis- 
sive. He  negotiated  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order 
tp  insure  himself  friends  and  partisans:  he  even  neglected 
not  the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Spain  ;  and  though  he  en- 
gaged himself  in  no  positive  promise,  he  flattered  the  Catholics 
with  hopes  that,  in  the  event  of  his  succession*,  they  might 
expect  some  more  liberty  than  was  at  present  indulged  them. 
Elizabeth  was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  never 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  succession:  he  knew  that, 
though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite  her  to  think  of 
fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  she  never  could  bear  the  prospect 
of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  determined  still  to 
retain  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an  entire  dependence 
upon  her. 

Essex  was  descended  by  feniales  from  the  royal  family  ;- 
and  some  of  his  sanguine  partisans  had  been  so  imprudent  as 
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to  mention  his  name  among  those  of  other  pretenders  to  the 
crown  ;  but  the  earl  took  care,  by  means  of  Henry  Lee,  whom 
he  secretly  sent  into  Scotland,  to  assure  James,  that  so  far  from 
entertaining  such  ambitious  views,  he  was  determined  to  use 
every  expedient  for  extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in 
favor  of  that  monarch's  right  of  succession.  James  willingly 
hearkened  to  this  proposal,  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent 
methods  which  Essex  intended  to  employ.  Essex  had  com- 
municated his  scheme  to  Mountjpy,  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  as 
no  man  ever  commanded  more  the  cordial  afifection  and 
attachment  of  his  friends,  be  had  even  engaged  a  person  of 
that  virtue  and  prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  over 
part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of  forcing  the  queen  to 
declare  the  king  of  Scots  her  successor.*  And  such  was 
Essex's  impatient  ardor,  that,  though  James  declined  this  dan- 
gerous expedient,  he  still  endeavored  to  persuade  Mountjoy 
not  to  desist  from  the  project ;  but  the  deputy,  who  thought 
that  such  violence,  though  it  might  be  prudent,  and  even 
justifiable,  when  supported  by  a  sovereign  prince,  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  would  be  rash  and  criminal  if  atte^^pted  by  subjects, 
absolutely  refused  his  concurrence.  The  correspondence, 
however,  between  Essex  and  the  court  of  Scotland  was  still 
conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  cordiality ;  and  that  noble- 
man, besides  conciliating  the  favor  of  James,  represented  all  his 
own  adversaries  as  enemies  to  that  prince's  succession,  and  as 
men  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  partisans 
of  the  chimerical  title  of  the  infanta. 

The  infant*  and  the  archduke  Albert  had  made  some  ad- 
vances to  the  queen  for  peace  ;  and  Boulogne,  as  a  neutral 
town,  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  conference.  Sir  Henry 
Nevil,  the  English  resident  in  France,  Herbert,  Edmondes, 
and  Beale,  were  sent  thither  as  ambassadors  from  England ; 
and  negotiated  witli  Zuniga,  Carillo,  Richardot,  and  Verheiken, 
ministers  of  Spain  and  the  archduke  :  but  the  conferences 
were  soon  broken  off,  by  disputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial. 
Among  the  European  states,  England  had  ever  been  allowed 
the  precedency  above  Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed ;  and 
Elizabetl)  insisted,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not  lost  on  ac- 
count of  the  vjnction  of  these  states,  and  that  that  monarchy 
in  its  preseiic  situation,  though  it  surpassed  the  English  in  ^ 
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tfsctent  u  well  as  In  power,  could  not  be  compared  with  it  in 
point  of  antiquity,  the  only  durable  and  regular  foundation  of 
precedency  among  kbgdoms  as  well  as  noble^milies.  That 
■he  might  show,  however,  a  pacific  disposition,  she  was  con- 
tent to  yield  to  an  equality;  but  the  Spanish  ministers,  as  their 
nation  had  always  disputed  precedency  even  with  France,  to 
which  England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  con- 
ference till  their  superiority  of  rank  were  acknowledged.* 
During  the  preparations  for  this  abortive  negotiation,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  tfie  admiral.  Lord  Buckhurst,  treasurer,  and 
Secretary  Cecil,  had  discovered  their  inclination  to  peace ;  but 
as  the  f5nglish  nation,  flushed  with  success,  and  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest,  were  in  general  averse  to 
that  measure,  it  was  easy  for  a  person  so  popular  as  Essex  to 
infuse  into  the  multitude  an  opinion,  that  these  ministers  had 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  country  to  Spain,  and  would 
even  make  no  scruple  of  receiving  a  sovereign  from  that  hos- 
tile nation.  **k 

[1601.1  But  Essex,  not  content  with  these  arts  for  de- 
crying his  adversaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent 
methods  of  ruining  them ;  chiefly  instigated  by  Cufle,  his  sec* 
retary,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  spiriv,  who  had  acquired 
a  great  ascendant  over  his  patron.  A  select  council  of  male- 
contents  was  formed,  who  commonly  met  at  Drury  House, 
and  were  composed  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  to  whom  the 
house  belonged,  the  eari  of  Southampton,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Grorges,  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  John 
Littleton ;.  and  Essex,  who  boasted  that  he  had  a  hundred  and 
twenty  barons^  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note  at  his  devo- 
tion, and  who  trusted  still  more  to  his  authority  with  the 
populace,  communicated  to  his  associates  those  secret  designs 
with  which  his  confidence  in  so  powerful  a  party  had  inspired  ^ 
him.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage 
and  despair,  he  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  method 
of  taking  arms;  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether  he  had  best 
begin  with  seizing  the  palace  or  the  Tower,  or  set  out  with 
making  himself  master  at  once  of  both  places.  The  first 
enterprise  being  preferrt^d,  a  method  was  concerted  for  exe- 
cuting it.  It  was  agreed,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  with  a 
choice  detachment,  should  possess  himself  of  the  palace 
gates ;  that  Davies  should  seize  the  hall,  Davers  the  guard 
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chamber  and  presence  chamber ;  and  that  Essex  ahouUl  i^oft 
in  from  tha  Meuse,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partisans 4 
should  entreat  the  queen,  with  all  demonstrations  of  humility, 
to  remove  his  enemies.;  should  oblige  her  to  assemble  a  par^ 
liament ;  and  should,  with  common  consent,  settle  a  new  plan 
of  government.* 

Wliile  those  desperate  projects  were  m  agitation,  many 
reasons  of  suspicion  were  carried  to  the  queen  ;  and  she  sent 
Robert  Sacville,  son  of  the  treasurer,  to  Essex  House,  00 
pretence  of  a  visit,  but,  in  reality,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
whether  there  were  in  that  place  any  unusual  concourse  of 
people,  or  any  extraordinary  preparations  which  might  threaten 
an  LnsurrectioD.  Soon  after,  Eiasex  received  a  summons  to 
attend  the  council,  which  met  at  the  treasurer's  house ;  and 
while  he  was  musing  on  this  circumstance,  and  comparing  it 
niflth  the  late  unexpected  visit  from  Saoville,  a  private  note 
was  convened  to  him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  He  concluded,  that  all  his  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  at  least  suspected  ;  and  that  the  easiest  pun- 
ishment which  he  had  reasoa  to  apprehend,  was  a  new  and 
more  severe  confinement:  he  therefore  excused  himself  to 
the  couxicil  on  pretence  of  an  indisposition ;  and  he  imme- 
diately despatched  messages  to  his  more  intimate  confea- 
erates,  requesting  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  his  affaire.  They  deliberated,  whether 
they  should  abandon  all  their  projects,  and  fly  the  kingdom ; 
or  instantly  seize  the  palace  with  the  force  which  they  could 
a^isemble ;  or  rely  upon  the  afiections  of  the  citizens,  who 
were  generally  known  to  have  a  great  attachment  to  the  earl. 
Essex  declared  a^inst  the*  first  expedient,  and  professed  him- 
self determined  to  undergo  any  fate  rather  than  submit  to  live 
^  the  life  of  a  fugitive.  To  seize  the  palace  seemed  impracti- 
cable without  more  preparations ;  especially  as  the  queen 
seemed  now  aware  of  their  projects,  and,  as  they  heairl,  had 
used  the  precaution  of  doubling  her  ordinary  guards.  There 
remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but  that  of  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  city ;  a^d  while  the  prudence  and  feasibility  of 
this  resolution  was  under  debate,  a  person  arrivtsd,  who,  as 
if  he  had  received  a  commission  for  the  purpose,  gave  them 
assurance  of  the  affections  of  the  Londoners,  and  affirmed, 
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tet  they  mi^  securely  rest  any  project  on  that  foundation. 
The  popularity  of  Essex  bad  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  hie 
wa  undertakings ;  and  he  fondly  ifoagiued,  that,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  he  might 
overturn  Elisabeth^s  government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered 
for  wisdom,  supported  by  vigor,  and  concurring  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  wild  projocl  of  rai»ng 
the  city  was  immediately  resolved  on ;  the  execution  of  it  was 
clelayed  till  next  day ;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to  all 
Essex^s  friends,  informing  them  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had 
laid  schemes  against  his  Ufe^  and  entreating  their  presence  and 

ssifltance. 

Next  day,  there  appeared  at  Essex  House  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Rutland,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Monteagle, 
with  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  good  quality  and 
fortune ;  and  Essex  informed  them  of  the  danger  to  which,  he 
pretended,  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  exposed  him.  To 
eome,  he  said  that  he  would  throw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet, 
and  cmve  her  justice  luid  protection ;  to  others,  he  boasted  of 
his  interest  in  the  city^  and  affirmed  that,  whatever  might 
happen,  this  resource  could  never  fail  him.  The  queen  was 
informed  of  these  designs,  by  means  of  intelligence  conveyed, 
as  is  supposed,  to  Raleigh  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges;  and 
having  ordered  the  magistrates  of  London  to  keep  the  citizens 
in  readiness,  she  sent  £gerton,  lord  keeper,  to  Essex  House, 
with  the  earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  William  Knollys,  comptroller, 
and  Popham,  chief  justice,  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  these 
unusual  commotions.  They  were  with  difficulty  admitted 
through  a  wicket ;  bul  all  their  servants  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept the  purse-bearer.  After  some  altercation,  in  which  they 
charged  Essex's  retainers,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  were  menaced  in  their  turn  by  the  angry 
multitude  who  surrounded  them,  the  earl,  who  found  that 
matters  were  past  recall,  resolved  to  leave  them  prisoners  in 
his  house,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former 
project  He  sallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  attendants, 
armed  only  with  walking  swords ;  and  in  his  passage  to  the 
city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord  CromwelL 
He  cried  aloud,  '^  For  the  queen  I  for  the  queen  I  a  plot  is 
laid  for  my  life ; ''  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Smith 
the  sheriff,  on  whose  aid  he  had  great  reliance.  The  citizens 
flocked  about  him  in  amazement ;  but  though  he  told  them  that 
England  was  sold  to  the  in£uUa,  and  exlmrted  them  to  arm 
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instantly,  otherwise  they  could  not  do  him  anjr  service,  no  one 
showed  &  disposition  to  join  him.  The  sheriff,  on  the  earl^s 
approach  to  his  house,  stole  out  at  the  hack  door,  and  made 
the  hest'of  his  way  to  the  mayor.  Essex,  meanwhile,  ob- 
serving the  coldness  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing  that  he  was 
nrociaimed  ^  traitor  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland  and  Lord 
burleigh,  began  to  despair  of  success,  and  thought  of  re- 
treating to  his  own  house.  He  found  the  streets  in  his  passage 
barricadoed  and  guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Levison.  In  his  attempt  to  force  his  way,  Tracy, 
a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  great  friendship,  was 
killed,  with  two  or  three  of  the  Londoners  ;  and  the  earl  him- 
self, attended  by  a  few  of  his  partisans,  (for  the  greater  part 
began  secretly  to  withdraw  themselves,)  retired  towards  the 
river,  and  taking  boat,  arrived,  at  Essex  House.  He  there 
found  that  Gorges^  whom  he  had  sent  before  to  capitulate  with 
the  lord  keeper  and  the  other  counsellors,  had  given  all  of 
them  their  liberty,  and  had  gone  to  court  with  them.  He  was 
now  reduced  to  despair ;  and  appeared  determined,  in  prose- 
cution of  Lord  Sandy's  advice,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  rather  to  perish  like  a  brave  man,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  than  basely  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner :  but  after  some  parley,  and  after  demanding  in  vain, 
first  hostages,  then  conditions,  fVom  the  besiegers,  he  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a 
fair  and  imp&rtial  hearing.* 

The  queen,  who,  during  all  this  commotion,  had  behaved 
with  as  great  tranquillity  and  security  as  if  there  had  only 
passed  a  fray  in  the  streets,  in  which  she  was  nowise  con- 
cerned,! soon  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  criminals.  The  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton 
were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers,  where 
Buckhurst  acted  as  lord  steward.  The  guilt  of  the  prisoners 
was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  doubt ;  and,  besides  the 
insurrection  known  to  every  body,  the  treasonable  conferences 
at  Drury  House  were  proved  by  undoubted  evidence.  Sir 
Fordinando  Gorges  was  produced  in  court:  the  confessions 
ot  the  earl  of  Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwell,  Sandys,  and 
Monteagle,  of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davies,  were  only  read 
to  the  peers,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  Essex's 
best  friends  were  scandalized  at  his  assurance  in  insisting  sa 
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poshirely  on  his  innocence,  and  the  goodness  of  his  intentions ; 
and  stiil  more  at  his  vindictive  disposition,  in  accusing,  without 
any  appearance  of  reason,  Secretary  Cecil  as  a  partisan  of 
the  iofanta^s  title.  The  secretary,  who  had  expected  this 
charge,. stepped  into  the  court,  and  challenged  Essex  to  pro- 
duce his  authority,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  ex« 
tremely  weak  and  frivolous.*  When  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, Essex  spoke  like  a  man  who  expected  nothihg  but 
death ;  but  he  added,  that  he  should  be  sorry  if  he  were  rep- 
resented to  the  queen  as  a  person  that  despised  her  clemency ; 
though  he  should  not,  he  believed,  make  any  cringing  sub- 
missions to  obtain  it  Southampton's  behavior  was  more  mild 
and  submissive ;  he  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  m 
so  modest  and  becoming  a  manner,  as  excited  compassion  in 
every  one. 

The  most  remarkable  ciroumstance  in  Essex's  trial  was 
Bacon's  appearance  against  him.  He  was  none  of  the  crown 
lawyers;  so  was  not  obliged  by  his  office  to  assist  at  this 
trial :  yet  did  he  not  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  the  queen's 
favor,  to  be  active  in  bereaving  of  life  his  friend  and 
patron,  whose  generosity  he  had  often  experienced.  He 
compared  Essex's  conduct,  m  pretending  to  fear  the  attempts 
of  his  adversaries,  to  that  of  Pisistratus  the  Athenian,  who 
cat  and  wounded  his  own  body,  and,  making  the  people 
believe  that  his  enemies  had  committed  the  violence,  obtained 
a  guard  for  his  person,  by  whose  assistance  he  afterwards 
subdued  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

After  Essex  had  passed  scrnie  days  in  the  solitude  and 
reflections  of  a  prison,  his  proud  heart  was  at  last  subdued, 
not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  religion ;  -a 
principle  which  he  had  before  attempted  to  make  the  instru- 
ment of  his  ambition,  but  which  now  took  a  more  firm  hold 
of  his  mind,  and  prevailed  over  every  other  motive  and  con- 
sideration. His  spiritual  directors  persuaded  him,  that  he 
never  could  obtain  the  pardon  of  Heaven,  unless  he  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  disloyalty ;  and  he  gave  in  to  the  coun- 
cil an  account  of  all  his  criminal  design,  as  well  as  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scftts.  He  spared  not  even 
his  most  intimate  friends,  such  as  Lord  Mountjoy,  whom  he 
had  engaged  m  these  conspiracies ;  and  he  sought  to  pacify 
his  present  remorse  by  making  such  atonements  as,  in  any 
^    I »       ' ■     ■   ■■■      I.  ■ ...  I    ■  ■  ■■•..  ■ 
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other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  hcnre  deemed  imnre  hlaiiMi> 
ble  than  those  attempts  themselves  which  were  the  objects 
of  his  penitence.*  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  ia  particular,  a  man  of 
merit,  he  accused  of  a  correspondence  with  the  conspirators ; 
though  it  appears  that  this  gentleman  had  never  assented  to 
the  proposals  made  him,  and  was  no  further  criminal  than  in 
not  revealing  the  earPs  treason  ;  an  office  to  which  every  roan 
of  honor  naturally  bears  the  strongest  reluctaoce<.t  NeviL 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  underwent  a  severe  persecution : 
hut  as  the  queen  found  Mountjoy  an  able  and  successful  com« 
roander,  she  continued  him  in  his  government,  and  sacrificed 
her  resentment  to  the  public  service. 

Elizabeth  afiected  extremely  the  praise  of  clemency ;  and 
lo  every  great  example  which  she  had  made  during  her  reign, 
she  had  always  appeared  full  of  reluctance  and  hesitation : 
but  the  present  situation  of  Essex  called  forth  all  her  tender 
affections,  and  kept  her  in  the  most  real  agitation  and  irresolu- 
tion. She  felt  a  perpetual  combat  between  resentment  and 
inclination,  pride  and  compassion,  the  care  of  her  own  safety 
and  concern  for  her  favorite ;  and  her  situation,  during  this 
interval,  was  perhaps  m<^e  an  object  of  pity  than  that  to  which 
Essex  himself  was  reduced.  She  signed  the  warmnt  for  his 
execution ;  she  countermanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his 
death  ;  she  felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness.  Essex^s  enemies 
told  her,  that  he  himself  desired  to  die,  and  had  assured  her* 
that  she  could  never  be  in  safety  while  he  lived  :  it  is  likely 
that  this  proof  of  penitence  and  of  concern  for  her  would 
produce  a  contrary  efiect  to  what  they  intended,  and  would 
revive  all  the  fond  affection  which  she  bad  so  long  indulged 
towards  the  unhappy  prisoner.  But  what  chiefly  hardened 
her  heart  against  him  was  his  supposed  obstinacy,  in  never 
making,  as  she  hourly  expected,  any  application  to  her  for 
mercy ;  and  she  finally  gave  her  consent  to  his  executioa. 
He  discovered  ut  his  death  symptoms  rather  of  penitence  and 
piety  tlian  of  fear;  and  willingly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered.  The  execution  was  private 
in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to  his  own  request.  >  He  was  ap« 
prehensive,  he  said,  lest 'the  favor  and  compassion  of  the 
people  would  too  much  raise  his  heart  in  those  moments,  whea 
humiliation  under  the  atilicting  hand  of  Heaven  was  the  only 
proper  sentiment  which  he  could  indulge.|    And  the  queen^ 
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09  doabt,  thoaght  thatt  fwudence  required  the  reinoviiig  of  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle  from  the  public  eye.  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  who  came  to  the  Tower  on  purpose,  and  who  beheld 
Essex's  execution  from  a  window,  increased  much  by  this 
action  the  general  hatred  under  which  he  already  labored :  it 
was  thought,  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  feast  bis  eyes  with 
the  death  of  an  enemy ;  and  no  apology  which  he  could 
make  for  so  ungenerous  a  conduct  could  be  accepted  by  the 
public  The  cruelty  and  animosity  with  which  be  urged  on 
Essex's  fate,  even  when  Cecil  relented,*  were  still  regarded 
as  the  principles  of  this  unmanly  behavior. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  when 
his  rashness,  imprudence,  and  violence  brought  him  to  tliis 
untimely  end.  We  must  here,  as  in  many  other  instances^ 
lament  the  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that  a  person 
endowed,  with  so  many  noble  virtues — generosity^  sincerity, 
friendship,  valor,  eloquence,  and  industry  —  should,  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  liie,  have  given  reins  to  his  ungovernable 
passions,  and  involved,  not  only  himself,  but  many  of  his 
friends,  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's  tenderness  and  passion 
for  him,  as  it  was  the  cause  oSf  those  premature  honors  which 
he  attained,  seems,  on. the  whole,  the  cluef  circumstance 
which  brought  on  his  unhappy  fate.  Confident  of  her  par^ 
tiaUty  towai^s  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  merit,  he  treated 
her  with  a  haughtiness  which  neither  her  love  nor  her  dignity 
could  bear ;  and  as  her  amorous  inclinations,  in  so  advanced 
aa  age,  would  naturally  make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not ' 
odious,  in  his  eyes,  he  was  engaged,  by  an  imprudeitf  open- 
ness, of  which  he  made  profession,  to  discover  too  easily 
those  sentiments  to  her.  The  many  reconciliations  and  returns 
of  affection,  of  which  he  had  still  made  advantage,  induced 
him  to  venture  on  new  pvovocataoos,  till  he  pushed  her  beyond 
ail  bounds  of  patience ;  and  he  forgot,  that  though  the  senti- 
ments of  the  worpan  were  ever  strong  in  her,  those  of  the 
■Ovevetgn  had  still  in  the  end  appeared  predominant 

Borne  of  Essex's  associates,  Cuffe,  Davers,  Blount,  IVforic, 
and  Davies,  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of  these, 
eaeept  Davies,  were  executed.  The  queen  pardoned  the 
rast;  being  persuaded  that  they  were  drawn  in  merely  from 
their  friendship  to  that  nobleman,  and  their  care  of  his  safety 
•ad  were  ignorant  of  the  more  criminal  part  of  his  intentions 
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Boathampton^s  life  was  saTed  with  great  difficulty;  but  jb 
was  detained  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

The  king  of  Scots,  apprehensive  lest  his  correspondence 
with  Essex  might  have  been  discovered,  and  have  given 
offence  to  Elizabeth  sent  the  earl  of  Marre  and  Lord  Kinkes 
as  ambassadors  to  England,  in  order  to  congratulate  the  queen 
on  her  escape  from  the  late  insurrection  and  conspiracy. 
They  were  also  ordered  to  make  secret  inquiry,  whether  any 
measures  had  been  taken  by  her  for  excluding  him  from  the 
succession,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  inclinations  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  counsellors,  in  case  of  the  queen^s  demise.* 
They  found  the  dispositions  of  men  as  favorable  as  they 
could  wish;  and  they  even  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Cecil,  whose  influence,  aOer  the  fall  of  Essex, 
was  now  uncontrolled,!  and  who  was  resolved,  by  this  policy, 
to  acquire  in  time  the  confidence  of  the  successor.  He  knew 
how  jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  and  he 
therefore  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attachment  to 
James :  but  he  afterwards  asserted,  ^at  nothing  could  be  move 
advantageous  to  her  than  this  correspondence;  because  the 
king  of  Scots,  secure  of  mounting  the  throne  by  his  undoubted 
title,  aided  by  those  connections  with  the  EngKsh  ministry, 
was  the  less  likely  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  present  sov- 
ereign. He  also  persuaded  that  prince  to  remain  in  quiet, 
and  patiently  to  expect  that  time  shoiM  open  to  him  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown,  without  pushing  his  friends  on  des- 
perate enterprises,  which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  firom 
serving  him.  Jameses  equi^,  as  well  as  his  natural  facility  of 
disposition,  easily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  resolution  ;  | 
and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  English  were  silently  but 
universally  disposed  to  admit,  without  oppositicm,  the  succes- 
skm  of  the  Scottish  line :  the  death  of  Essex,  by  putting  an 
end  to  faction,  had  been  rather  favorable  than  prejudicial  to 
that  great  event 

The  French  king,  who  was  little  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  averse  to  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,^  made  his  ambassador  drop  some 
hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingness  to  concur  in  any  measure 
for  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  monarch ;  but  as  Cecil 
•bowed  an  entire  disapprobation  of  such  schemes,  the  court 
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of  France  took  no  further  steps  in  that  matter ;  and  thus  the 
only  foreign  power  which  could  give  much  disturbance  to 
Jameses  succession,  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it.*  Henr^ 
made  a  journey  this  summer  to  Calais ;  and  the  queen,  hear- 
ing of  his  intentions,  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
personal  interview  with  a  monarch,  whom,  of  all  others,  she 
most  loved  and  most  respected.  The  king  of  France,  who 
felt  the  same  sentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly  have 
accepted  of  the  proposal ;  but  as  many  difficulties  occurred,  it 
appeared  necessary  to  lay  aside,  by  common  consent,  the 
project  of  an  interview.  Elizabeth,  however,  wrote  succes* 
sively  two  letters  to  Henry,  one  by  Edmondes,  another:  by  Sir 
Robert  Sidney  ;  in  which  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conferring, 
about  a  business  of  importance,  with  some  minister  in  whom 
that  prince  reposed  entire  confidence.  The  marquis  of  Rosni 
the  king's  favorite  and  prime  minister,  came  to  Dover  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  the  memoirs  of  that  able  statesman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  conference  with  Elizabeth.  This  princess  had 
formed  a  scheme  for  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  Henry, 
a  new  system  in  Europe,  and  of  fixing  a  durable  balance  of 
power,  by  the  erection  of  new  states  on  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  She  had  even  the  prudence  to  foresee  the  perils 
which  might  ensue  from  the  aggrandizement  of  her  ally ;  and 
she  purposed  Co  unite  all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  one  republic,  in  orderlo  form  a  perpetual  barrier 
against  the  dangerous  increase  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Heniy  bad  himself  long  meditated  such 
a  project  against  the  Austrian  family ;  and  Rosni  could  not 
forbear  expressing  his  astonishment,  when  he  found  that 
Elizabeth  and  his  master,  though  they  had  never  communi- 
cated their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  not  only  had  entered 
into  the  same  general  views,  but  had  also  formed  the  same 
plan  for  their  execution.  The  affairs,  however,  of  France 
were  not  yet  brought  to  a  situation  which  might  enable  Henry 
to  begin  that  great  enterprise  ;  and  Rosni  satisfied  the  queen 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  postpone  for  some  years  their 
milted  attack  on  the  house  of  Austria.  He  departed,  filled 
with  just  admiration  at  the  solidity  of  Elizabeth's  judgment, 
and  the  greatness  of  her  mind ;  and  he  owns,  that  she  was 
entirely  worthy  of  that  high  reputation  which  she  enjoyed  in 
Europe. 
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The  queen's  magnanimity  in  fonning  such  ezteiisive  pro 
jects  ^ras  the  more  remarkable,  as,  besides  her  having  fallen 
BO  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affairs  of  Ii eland,  though 
conducted  with  abilities  and  success,  were  still  in  disorder,  and 
made  a  great  diversion  of  her  forces.  The  expense  incurred 
by  this  war  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow  revenues ;  and  be. 
ministers,  taking  advantage  of  her  disposition  to  frugality, 
proposed  to  her  an  expedient  of  saving,  which,  though  she  at 
first  disapproved  of  it,  she  was  at  last  induced  to  embrace.  It 
was  represented  to  her,  that  the  great  sums  of  money  remitted 
to  Ireland  for  the  pay  of  the  English  forces,  came,  by  the 
uecessaqr  course  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  enabled  them  to  buy  abroad  all  necessary  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  that 
kingdom  and  its-  want  of  every  useful  commodity,  they  could 
not  otherwise  find  means  to  purchase.  It  was  therefore  recom- 
mended to  her,  that  she  should  pay  her  forces  in  base  money ; 
and  it  was  asserted  that,  besides  the  great  saving  to  the  rev* 
enue,  this  species  of  coin  could  never  be  exported  with  advan- 
tage, and  would  not  pass  in  any  foreign  market.  Some  of 
her  wiser  counsellors  maintained,  that  if  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
were  raised  in  proportion,  the  Irish  rebels  would  necessarily 
reap  the  same  benefit  from  the  base  money,  which  would 
ahrays  be  taken  at  a  rate  suitable  to  its  value ;  if  the  pay 
were  not  raised,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  mutiny  among 
the  troops,  who,  whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the  piecei 
of  metal,  would  soon  find  from  experience  that  they  wera 
defrauded  in  their  income.*  But  Elizabeth,  thoi^h  she  jtistly 
valued  herself  on  fixing  the  standard  of  the  English  coin, 
much  debased  by  her  predecessors,  and  had  innovated  very 
little  in  that  delicate  article,  was  seduced  by  the  specious 
arguments  employed  by  the  treasurer  on  this  occasion ;  and 
she  coined  a  great  quantity  of  base  money,  which  he  made 
use  of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces  in  Ireland. t 

Mountjoy,  Uie  deputy, -was  a  man  of  abilities  ;  and  foresee- 
bg  the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  roops,  he  led  them 
instantly  into  the  field,  and  resolved,  by  means  of  strict  disci- 
pline, and  by  keeping  them  employed  jigainst  the  enemy,  to 
obviate  those  inconveniencies  whioh'W^re  justly  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  made  military  roads,  and  built  a  fortress  at  Mog 
hery ;  he  drove  the  Mac-Genises  out  of  Lecale  ;  he  harassed 
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lyrone  in  Ulster  with  inroads  and  lesser  ex^hions ;  and  by 
destroying  every  where,  and  during  al!  seasons,  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Irish,  he  reduced  them  to  perish  by  famine  in  the 
woods  and  morasses,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
At  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  who  commanded 
another  body  of  troops,  took  the  Castle  of  Derry,  and  put  gar- 
risons into  Newton  and  Ainogh ;  and  having  seized  the  mon- 
astery of  Donnegal,  near  Balishannon^  he  threw  troops  into  it, 
and  defended  it  against  the  assaults  of  O^Donnel  and  the  Irish. 
Nor  was  Sir  George  Carew  idle  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
He  seized  the  titular  earl  of  Desmond,  and  sent  him  over," 
with  Florence  Macarty,  another  chieAain,  prisoner  to  England. 
He  arrested  many  suspected  persons,  and  took  hostages  fronv 
others.  And  having  got  a  reenforcement  of  two  thousand  men 
from  England,  he  threw  himself  into  Corke,  which  he  supplied 
with  arms  and  provisions  ;  and  he  put  every  thing  in  a  condi- 
tion for  resisting  the  Spanish  invasion,  which  was  daily  ex- 
pected. The  deputy,  informed  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
southern  provinces  were  exposed,  left  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Tyrone,  who  was  reduced  to  great  extremities ; 
and  he  marched  with  his  army  into  Munster. 

At  last  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  d*Aqui1a,  arrived  at 
Kinsale ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  commanded  in  the 
town  with  a  small  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  their  appearance.  These 
invaders  amounted  to  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  discov- 
ered a  strong  propensity  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  English  government,  with  which  they  were  extreme- 
ly discontented.  One  chief  ground  of  their  complaint,  was 
the  introduction  of  trials  by  jury ;  •  an  institution  abhorred  by 
that  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  support  of 
that  equity  and  liberty  for  which  the  English  laws  are  so 
justly  celebrated.  The  Irish,  also,  bore  a  great  favor  to  thd 
Spaniards,  having  entertained  the  opinion  that  they  themselves 
were  descended  from  that  nation ;  and  their  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  religion  proved  a  new  cause  of  affection  to  the 
invaders.  D^Aquila  assumed  the  title  of  general  "  in  the  holy 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  "  in  Ireland ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  people,  that  Elizabeth  was,  by 
several  bulls  of  the  pope,  deprived  of  her  crown ;  that  her 
tubjects  were  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  anc^ 
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ftat  the  SpaniMs  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irish  from  tha 
dominioD  of  the  devil.*  Mountjoy  found  it  necessary  to  act 
with  vigor,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  insurrection  of  the  Irish 
and  having  collected  his  forces,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Kinsale 
by  land,  while  Sir  Richard  Levison,  with  a  small  squadron, 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  his  operations 
than  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another  body  of  two  thousand 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppose  their  progress. 
Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac-Surl^y,  Tirel,  baron 
of  Kelley,  and  other  chieflains  of  the  Irish,  had  joined  Ocampo 
with  all  their  forces,  and  were  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Kinsale.  The  deputy,  informed  of  their  design  by  intercepted 
letters,  made  preparations  to  receive  them ;  and  being  reen- 
forced  by  Levison  with  six  hundred  marines,  he  posted  his 
troops  on  an  advantageous  ground,  which  lay  on  the  passage 
of  the  enemy,  leaving  some  cavalry  to  prevent  a  sally  from 
D^Aquila  and  the  Spanish  garrison.  When  Tyrone,  with  a 
detachment  of  Irish  and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  English  so  well  posted,  and  ranged  in  good 
order,  and  he  immediately  sounded  a  retreat :  but  the  deputy 
gave  orders  to  punue  him ;  and  having  thrown  these  advanced 
troops  into  disorder,  he  followed  them  to  the  main  body,  whom 
he  also  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  twelve 
hundred  men.f  Ocampo  was  taken  prisoner;  Tyrone  fled 
into  Ulster ;  O^Donnel  made  his  escape  into  Spain ;  and 
D*Aquila,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  such  terms  as  the  deputy  pre- 
scribed to  him ;  he  surrendered  Kinsale  and  Baltimore,  and 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  great  blow,  joined  to 
other  successes  gained  by  Wlimot,  governor  of  Kerry,  and  by 
Roger  and  Gavin  Harvey,  tlirew  the  rebels  into  dismay,  and 
gave  a  prospect  of  the  final  reduction  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  war,  though  successful,  was  extremely  burden- 
some on  the  queen's  revenue ;  and  besides  the  supplies  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very  small,  but  which 
they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concessions,  she  had  been 
obliged,  notwithstanding  her  great  frugality,  to  employ  otlier 
expedients,  such  as  selling  the  royal  demesnes  and  crowa 
jewels^  and  exacting  loans  from  the  people,^  in  order  to 
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■uppoit  this  cause,  so  essentia]^  to  the  honor  and  interests  of 
England  The  necessity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  again  to 
summon  a  parliament ;  and  it  here  appeared,  that  though  old 
age  was  advancing  fast  upon  her,  though  she  had  lost  much 
of  her  popularity  by  the  unfortunate  execution  of  Essex,  inso- 
much that  when  she  appeared  in  public  she  was  not  attended 
with  the  usual  acclamations,*  yet  the  powers  of  her  preroga- 
tive, supported  by  her  vigor,  still  remained  as  high  and  uncon- 
trollable as  ever. 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many  persons  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  civil  and  military  employments ;  and 
the  queen,  who  was  not  able  from  her  revenue  to  give  them 
any  rewards  proportioned  to  their  services,  had  made  use  of 
an  expedient  which  had  been  employed  by  her  predecessors, 
but  which  had  never  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  under 
her  administration.  She  granted  her  servants  and  courtiers 
patents  for  monopolies ;  and  these  patents  they  sold  to  others, 
who  were  thereby  enabled  to  raise  commodities  to  what  price 
tliey  pleased,  and  who  put  invincible  restraints  upon  all  com- 
merce, industry,  and  emulation  in  the  arts.  It  is  astonishing 
to  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  those  commodities 
which  were  thus  assigned  over  to  patentees.  Currants,  salt 
iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skins,  fells,  pouldavies,  ox-shin-bones, 
train  oil,  lists  of  cloth,  potashes^  aniseseeds,  vinegar,  seacoals, 
steel,  aquavitse,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  acci- 
dences,  oil,  calamine  stone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses,  paper, 
starch,  tin,  sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  transporta- 
tion of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  importation 
of  Spanish  wool,  of  Irish  yam :  these  are  but  a  part  of^  the 
commodities  which  had  been  appropriated  to  monopolists,  t 
When  this  list  was  read  in  the  house,  a  member  cried,  '^  Is 
not  bread  in  the  number?  "  "Bread,"  said  every  one  with 
astonishment.  "  Yes,  I  assure  you,"  replied  he,  "  if  affairs  go 
on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly 
before  next  parliament."  |  These  monopolists  were  so  exorbi- 
tant in  their  demands,  that  in  some  places  they  raised  tlie 
orice  of  salt  from  sixteen  pence  a  bushel,  to  fourteen  or  fifleen 
shillings.^  Such  high  profits  naturally  begat  intrudera  upon 
their  commerce ;  and  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against 
encroachments,  the  patentees  were  armed  with  high  and  arbi- 
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trery  powers  ttom  ^  eoimciU  by  which  they  wove  enabled  lo 
oppress  the  people  at  pleasure,  and  to  exact  money  from  such 
as  they  thought  proper  to  accuse  of  interfering  with  their 
patent.*  The  patentees  of  saltpetre,  having  the  power  of 
entering  into  every  house,  and  of  committing  what  havoc  they 
pleased  in  stables,  cellars,  or  wherever  they  suspected  salt- 
petre might  be  gathered,  commonly  extorted  money  from  thoee 
who  desired  to  free  themselves  from  this  damage  or  trouble.f 
And  while  all  domestic  intercourse  was  thus  restrained,  lest 
any  scope  should  remain  for  industry,  almost  every  species  of 
foreign  commerce  was  confined  to  exclusive  companies,  who 
bought  and  sold  at  any  price  that  they  themselves  thought 
proper  to  offer  or  exact. 

These  grievances,  the  most  intolerable  for  the  present,  and 
the  most  pernictous  in  their  consequences,  that  ever  wers 
known  in  any  age  or  under  any  government,  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  last  parliament,  and  a  petition  had  even  been  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the  patents ;  but  she  still 
persisted  in  defending  her  monopolists  against  her  people,  A 
bill  was  now  introduced  into  the  lower  house,  abolisbmg  all 
these  monopolies;  and  as  the  former  application  had  been 
unsuccessful,  a  law  was  insisted  on  as  the  only  certain  expedi- 
ent for  correcting  these  abuses.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative, 
and  that  the  commops  could  never  hope  for  success,  if  they 
did  not  make  application,  in  the  most  bumble  and  respectful 
manner,'  to  the  queen^s  goodness  and  beneficence.  The 
topics  which  were  advanced  in  the  house,  and  which  came 
equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentlemen,  and  were 
admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  most  extraordinary  to  such 
as  are  prepossessed  with  an  idea  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  people  during  that  ace,  and  of  the  liberty  possessed  under 
the  administration  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
queen  inherited  both  an  enlarging  and  a  restraining  power ;  by 
her  prerogative  she  might  set  at  liberty  what  was  restrained  \^ 
statute  or  otherwise,  and  by  her  prerogative  she  might  restrain 
what  was  otherwise  at  liberty :  f  that  the  royal  prerogative 
was  not  to  be  canvassed,  nor  disputed,  nor  examined  ;^  and 
did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation  :  ||  that  absolute  princes, 
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iarh  as  tfi«  MMnBT^tgns  of  Engfamd^  wer6  a'speeiett  of  diT» 
hy  :  *  that  it  wm  in  vain  to  attempt  tying  the  queea^s  bandi 
ty  laws  or  statotes ;  since,  by  awaiis  of  h^  dispeasing  power, 
she  oeald  loosea  herself  at  pleaaare :  f  and  that  eveo  if  a 
^nse  should  be  snaexed  to  a  statute,  excluding  her  dispeo»> 
iag  powpfi  she  coekl  first  dispense  with  that  dause  and  then 
with  the  statute.]:  After  all  this  discourse,  more  w<mhy  of  a 
,  Turkish  divaa  than  of  an  Englirii  house  of  eoramons,  acoord- 
ta^  to  our  present  idea- of  Ma  assembly,  the  queen,  who  per^ 
eeived  how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and  what  beats 
fasra  likely  to  arise,  seat  for  the  speaker,  and  desired  him  to 
aeqnaint  the  hoose,  that  she  would  immediately  oaaeel  the 
most  gnerous  and  oppressnre  of  fliese  patents.^ 

The  house  wss  stnick  widi  astonisftiment,  and  sdrairation 
and  grstitade,  at  thb  extraordinaiy  itistance  of  the  queen*s 
goodness  and  ooadescension.  A  member*  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  tf  a  sentence  of  everlasting  happiness  had  been 
-pitHiounoed  in  his  ftivor,  he  oeiild  aot  have  felt  more  joy  than 
that  with  which  he  was  at  preseat  OTerwhelmed«||  Another 
observed,  tiiat  this  message  ficom  die  snored  person  of  the 
queen  was  a  Jnnd  of  gospel  or  gbd  tidingv,  and  ought  to  be 
received  as  such,  and  be  written  in  the  taUett  of  their  h6art8.ff 
And  it  was  furdier  remarked,  iiat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  so  the  queen  herself 
was  the  only  agent  in  their  present  prosperity  and  happiness.** 
Hm  honse  voted,  that  me  speaker,  with  a  committer,  should 


ask  peimission  to  wait  on  her  nuqesty,  and  return  thanks  to 
'ftirhe 


her  mr  her  gracious  concessions  to  her  peof^e. 

When  the  speaksr,  with  the  other  members,  was  introduced 
to  die  queen,  they  sll  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
^remained  in  that  postore  a  oonsideffable  time,  till  she  thouaht 
proper  to  exprsss  her  desive  that  they  should  rise.tt  The 
speaker  displayed  the  gratitude  oi  the  commons,  because  her 
■acvMl  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear  them,  and  her  blessed 

•  D'Bwo,  p.  649.  t  -D'Bwet,  p.  M9. 
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ft  We  leein  from  HMlsnei^eTiaTBla»  that  no  one  spoke  to  Qosen 
Bllssheth  wtthoot  kaeelms;  Huvai^  now  end  thm  mt  raised  some 
wlith  waving  her  hand*  Nay,  wherever  aha  tamed  hm  eya»  eveiy 
one  ftU  on  hSa  knees.  Her  saooaoaor  first  allowed  his  eoottisis  to 
salt  tUs  osrsBiony;  sod  as  he  SKettodaol  the  powsi^  ao  he  rslia* 
TOL.  nr.  tt  B 
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he  said,  in  aH  duty  and  thankfalnesB  acknowledged,'  that 
hekurt  tibey  ealied,  her  ^  pivrmtiii^  grace  *^  and  ^  all«deflaryiag 
goodneee'*  watdied  over  them  for  their  good ;  more  ready  ta 
fhre  than'they  could  dosiie;,  ranch  less  dewrre*  He  xetnaricad, 
that  the  attrihote  which  was  most  propet  to  God,  to  perform  all 
he  pionniBeth,  appertained  also  to  hiar ;  and  that  she  vas  all  truth, 
all  eonsttfncy,  mad  all  goodness.  And  he  concluded  with  these 
exprassions  t-^*'NeSther  do  we  present  our  thanks  in  words  er 
ianyoatfnml  sign^  whidi  eaa  be  no  eoffieient  retribution  for 
•so  gvsai  goodaesa;  but  in*all  duty  and  thaiddhlness,  prostmle 
at  your  fbet^  we  present  our  most  loyal  and  thankful  heeils, 
even  the  last  dmp  of  bk)oA  ki  oar  hearts,  and  the  last  spint 
of  breath  nn  our  nostiilB,  to  he  pbored  out,  to  he  hieatlied?>ip, 
for  your  tofety/'*  Th^  queen  heard  very  patieadj  thb 
epeeeh.  In  wbidi  she  was  flattered  in  phfaaBS>  aippropriated  to 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  she  returned  an  answer  foil  of  such 
-<»xpre89ons  ef  tendeniesa  towards  hdr  peo|de,  as  ought  to  have 
appealed  fubome  aftor  the  into  instances  ef  rigoir  which  she  had 
employed,  and  ftcm  which  nothing  hat  aeoeasity  bad  made 
'her  depart.  ThoB  was  this  critical  afiair  happily  terminated ; 
ittd  EfiflahiBth,  by  prudently  receding,  in  tipte^  from  part  of 
her  pnerogative,  saaintained  her  di|^jty,  and  preserved  the 
fcfihctions  of  her  people. 

The  commons  granted'  her  a  supply  C|\iite  unpracedeated, 
of  four  subsNiftes  and  eight  fifteenths;  and  they  were  so  dutMl 
as  to  vote  this  supply  belbie  tbey  receired  any  satisfeotion  in 
the  business  of  monopolies;  which  ihey  justly  consideied  as 
of  the  utmoet  importance  to  the  interest  aod  Iwppitaeas  of  the 
nation.  Had  tbey  attempted  to  extort  that  oooeessrati  by 
keeping  the  supply  in  sn^iense,  so  haughty  was  the-quaea'a 
disposition,  that  this  app^aranoa  of  constraint  and  jealou^ 
haid  been  sufficient  to  have  pMueed  a  denial  of  ail  their 
requests,  and  to  have  forced  her  into  some  acts  of  autfaoritaf 
still  more  violent  and  arbitrary. 

[1602.]  The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  arc  neither 
numerous  nor  important  ThQ  queen,  finding  that  the  Span 
iards  had  involved  her  in  so  much  trouble,  by  fomenting  and 

qiiiihed  the  appdaraace  of  d^potfem.  Bven  when  Qaaea  SliaAeth 
'was  ablrant,  th08i§  who  covered  h«r  tabls^  though  penons  of  qaaU^ 
aemier  tppttmehtd  it  nor  tellifsd  fttm  it  wilhoat  kae^ing^  md  Itei 
«n«a  thr«6  tittiM.  "  *  • 
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iirtiditg  iiB  Mfb  f6bellk«f  resolved  lo  give  them  empldymeiit 
•ftt  home  ;  add  she  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  nine  ships,  under 
■Sir  Richard  Levison,  admiral,  and  Sir  William  Monson,  yic9- 
admhal,  whom  she  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  admiral,  with  part  of  the  squadron,  met  the  galleons 
loaded  with  tieasore ;  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack 
them.  The  vice-admiral  also  letl  in  with  some  rich  ships, 
hml  Ihey  escaped  for  a  like  reason;  and  these  two  hrave 
cffieers,  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove  entirely  fruitless, 
resolved  to  attack  the  harbor  of  Uerimbm,  in  Portugal ;  where!| 
they  received  intelligenoe,  a  very  rfeh  carrack  had  taken 
shelter.  The  harbcnr  was  guarded  by  a  castle  :  there  were 
irieven  galleys  stationed  in  it ;  and  the  militia  of  -file  countr]^ 
to  the  number,  as  was  believed,  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  shore :  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  and  others  derived  from  the  winds  and  tides,  the 
English  squadron  broke  into  the  harbor,  dismounted  the  guns 
of  the  castle,  sunk,  or  burnt,  <»*  put  to  ffight  the  galleys,  and 
obBged  the  carrack  to  surrender.*  They  brought  her  home 
to  England,  and  she  was  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats  :  t  a 
sensible  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  supply  still  more  important 
to  Elizabeth.^ 

The  aiairs  of  Ireland,  aAer  the  defetft  of  Tyrone  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  a  settlement  Lord 
Mountioy  divided  his  army  into  small  pardes,  and  harassed  the 
rebels  on  eveiy  side :  he  built  Charlemont  and  many  other 
small  forts,  which  were  impregnable  to  the  Irish,  and  guarded 
all  the  important  passes  of  the  country :  the  activi^  of  Sir 
Henry  Docwrajr  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  permitted  no 
repose  or  security  to  the  rebels  ;  and  many  of  the  chieHsains, 
after  skulking  during  some  time  in  woods  and  morasses,  sub- 
mitted to  mercy,  and  received  such  conditions  as-the  deputy 
was  pleased  to  impose  upon  them.  [1608.]  Tyrone  himself 
made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Baron,  bis  brother,  to  be 
received  upon  terms;  but  Mountjoy  would  not  admit  ium, 
except  hd  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  life  and  fort«oes 
to  the  queen^s  mercy.    He  appeared  before  the  deputy  at 

*  «  MoBBon,  p.  181.  f  Camden,  p.  647. 

:  t  Thto  year  the  Spaniards  beg^an  th^  stoge  of  Ostend*  whlfih  wal 
bM¥«ly  dttfoadia  for  five  nientha^  by  Sir  Enmcia  Veie.  The  atatas 
|lV9n  reliarsd  hisy  by  <»endmg  a  new  governor ;  and  on  the  whole,  the 
siege  laated  thrcfi  years,  and  ia  eox^puted  to  have  cost  the  Uvos  of  # 
kindred  thonaand  man. 
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i|IIllefoot,/in  a  habit  and  posture  suitable  to  bid  present  fortune ; 
and  after  uckpowledgiag  bi^  offence  in  tbe  most  bumble  tenxwi 
be  was  committed  to  custody  by  Mountjoy^  wbo  intended  to 
bring  him  over  captive  into  England,  to  be  disposed  of  at  th« 
queen^s  pleasure. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  satisfao 
Uon  from  this  fortunate  event :  she  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
melancholy  ;  which  all  the  advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  aU 
the  glories  of  her  (Mrosperous  reign,  were  unable  in  any  degree 
to  alleviate  or  assuage.  Some  ascribed  this  depresuon  of 
xnind  to  her  repentance  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom 
slie  had  always  resolved  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  for 
bis  treasons,  but  who  had  made  such  interest  with  the  minis- 
ters as  to  extort  a  remission  from  her.  Others,  with  more 
(ikelihood,  accounted  for  her  dejection  by  a  discovery  which 
she  had  made,  of  the  correspondence  maintained  in  her  court 
with  her  successor,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  by  the  ne|^ect  to 
which,  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infirmities,  she  imagined 
berself  to  be  exposed.  But  diere  is  another  cause  assigned 
for  her  melancholy,  which  has  long  been  rejected  by  historians 
as  romantic,  but  which  late  discoveries  seem  to  have  con* 
finned :  *  some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tender* 
BMS  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the  deepest  sonow  for  the 
^consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate  expe- 
dition agauist  Cadiz,  observing  the  increase  of  the  queen^s 
fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasion  to  regret,  that  the 
necessity  of  her  service  required  him  often  to  be  absent  from 
her  person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his 
enemies,  more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.^  She  was  moved  with 'this  tender  jealousy  ;  and 
making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that 
pledge  of  her  affection,  and  assured  him,  that  into  whatever 
disgrace  he  should  fall,  whatever  prejudices  she  might  be  in- 
duced to  entertain  against  him,  yet,  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she 
would  immediately  upon  the  sight  of  it  recall  her  former  tender^ 
ness,  would  afford  him  a  patient  hearin|^,  and  would  lend  a  favor- 
able ear  to  his  apology.  Essex,  notwithstanding  all  his  mbfor- 
tunes,  reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after 
Us  tnal  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 

•  86e  tho  prooft  of  this  remarkable  fiwt  coUeeted  In  Biieh's  Ksgo- 
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tmd  he  cemmiltod  die  Aig  to  the  counloas  of  Notdngiwm, 
whom  he  demred  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The  counteas  was 
pfevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  t^ 
execute  the  commission ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that 
her  favorite  would  make  thia  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and 
who  ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was, 
after  much  delay  and  many  internal  combats,  pushed  by 
resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
The  countess  of  Nottingham,  falling  into  sickness,  and  aflfected 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized  with  remorse  for 
her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  vbit  from  the  queen,  she 
craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret  The 
queen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a  furious  pas- 
ikm :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed ;  and  crying  to 
her,  ^^  that  God  might  pwlon  her,  but  she  never  could,^  she 
broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all 
consolation :  she  even  refused  food  and  sustenance :  and  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable, 
feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and 
existenoe  an  insufferable  burden  to  her.  Few  words  she 
uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some  inward  grief 
which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  finghs  and  groans  were  the 
chief  veoH  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  whwh, 
though  ^y  discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease 
or  assuage  them.  Ten  days  and  nights,  she  lay  upon  the  car- 
pet, leaning  oo  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her;  and 
her  phyaiciona  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be 
put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which 
they  prescribed  to  her.*  Her  anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long 
preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approach- 
mg ;  and  the  council,  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper, 
adn^raU  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
meoesaor.  She  answered  with  a  faint  voice,  that  as  she  had 
held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  succes- 
sor.- Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly, 
•he  si^fjoined,  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and 
(who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  ? 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  h» 
|fatB  upon  Crod,  she  replied,  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her 
1  ui  the  least  wander  from  him.    Her  voice  soon  after  left 
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her;  her  tsertses  fttled;  she  fell  into  a  l«diar|[ie  shnnfapi 
which  contimied  some  hours ;  and  sA^e  eicpiredl  gently,  Witlioat 
Airther  struggle  or  cotfvulsion,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  be? 
age,  and  forty^fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloiid  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day  wMcfa  had 
shone  out  with  a  nrrighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Bmop<». 
Thete  are  iew  great  per9<»)ages  in  history  who  hate  beea 
mote  exposed  to  the  caiuiimy  of  enemies  and  the  adalatidi 
of  friends  than  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  there  scarceW  is  any 
whose  reputation  has  been  naoi^  certainty  determined  by  thle 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her 
administration,  and  the  strong  fbatuy^^b  of  her  charaeier,  were 
ftble  to  overcortle  af!  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her  detractois 
\o  abate  much  of  their  invectives^  and  her  admirers  samewliaft 
of  their  panegytics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  (^  political  ihctiona^ 
luid,  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  prodneed  a  unHbmi 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct  Her  Tigor,  h^r  eon* 
stancy,  her  magnanrmtty,  her  penetration,  vigilance,  addretSt 
are  allowed  to  merit  tire  highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  eter  fill^  a  throne  t 
ft  conduct  less  rigorous,  le^  iifiperious,  more  sincerev  niova 
indulgent  to  her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a 
perfect  character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  coBttolled 
ell  her  more  active  acud  stronger  qoaKtiea,  and  pyeveMed  them 
from  running  into  excess  t  her  heroism  wmus  exempt  from 
temerity^  her  fhigality  from  avarice,  her  friendaitfp  fhMu  pav^ 
tiality,  her  active  temper  from  turholealiy  and  e^^mxk ambition : 
Ale  guarded  not  lierself  with  equal  caf^  or  equsd  success  frook 
lesser  mfirmities ;  the  rivafship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  adait 
ration;  the  jealousy  of  bve,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents^  for  government  were  IbiMided  equfiltjr 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  nmcentiolied 
ascendant  over  her  people;  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affeetiona  by 
nor  pretended  ones.  Few  soverei^  of  England  succeeded 
o  tlvrthrone  in  more  difficult  circumstances ;  and  none  emer 
eonducted  the  government  with  such  uniforni  success  and 
i^city.  Though  unacquainted  wkh  Ike  practice  of  totemtioii, 
the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  fticdonB,  she  pflnNwrved 
W  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  f  AM  those  eoafuMoni 
ta  irtSch  theoroglcal  contfoveny  had  iuvulvwl  «tt  the  neigh- 
boring nations  :  ba6  tfioagh  Iw  eHi^nliee  were  the  mosl 


|M>weiful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  actite,  the  most  enter 
prising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigor  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  stateb  her  own  greatness,  mean- 
while, remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished  under 
her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ;  but  instead  of  less- 
ening the  applausa  dtu4  to  be^  ithey  nlak^  t^^  addition  to  it. 
They  owed  all  of  them  their  advancement'  to  her  choice  , 
Jiey  were  supported  by  her  constancy ;  and,  with  all  their 
aMities,  tbeywere  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  aacejdimt 
over  her*  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  Jti^ 
rdmained  equally  mistress :  the  force  of  the  tender  passions 
was  greatvover  her,  but  the  foroe  of  her  mind  was  still  supe* , 
not ;  and  the  combat  which  her.  victory  visibly  copt  her,  serves.) 
only  to  display  the  firmness  of  ker  resolutioQ)  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess^  tho^gh  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudioes  both  ef  faction  und  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  exposed  to 
another  projudioe,  which  is  mare  durable  because  more 
natural,  and  which>  according  to  the  difieroot  views  in  which 
we  survey  her^  is  dipable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure, 
or  dtminnhing  the  lustre  of  her  character*  This  prejudice  is 
fonndf'd  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contem-. 
pbie  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  h«(r  great  qualities  and.  extensive  capaci^;  hut^ 
we  are  ul^u  ap:  to  require  some  more  softness  of  disposition, 
some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weak* 
nessei*  by  which  her  eex  is  distUiguisbed.  But  the  true  method . 
of  estimating  her  merit,  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerationSf 
aikd  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being  placed  in  author- 
ity, and  iotmsted  with  the  government  of  mapkind.  We  may 
ML  it  iiifficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  ix^ 
a-iBistresa ;  but  her  qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some 
eoneiderable  exoeptioos,  ave  the  object  of  undisputed  applause 
and  approbation* 
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Thx  party  amoog  ua  who  have  distiaguished  dwmselfM 
by  their  adhering  to  liberty  and  a  popular  govemment^  haf« 
long  indulged  their  prejudices  against  the  aucoeeding  laee  of 
princes,  by  bestowing  unbounded  panegyrios  on  tiie  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  Elizabeth.  They  have  even  beea  so  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  transactions  of  this  reign,  as  lo  eiM  her  for  a 
quality  which,  of  all  others,  she  was  tibe  least  possessed  of ; 
a  tender  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  a  coooem  for  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  her  people.  But  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  prepossessions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  mu^ 
longer  over  fbcts  so  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger 
lest  the  public  should  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  should 
entertain  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  a  princess  ^bo  exer* 
eised  the  royal  authority  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  i^li  the 
ideas  which  we  at  present  entertain  of  a  legal  coostitotiop. 
Bat  Elizabeth  only  supported  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to 
her  by  her  predecessora :  she  believed  Smi  her  subjects  were 
entitled  to  no  mote  liberty  than  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed : 
she  found  that  they  entirely  aeqmeeced  in  her  aibitraiy  admin- 
istration :  and  it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  find  Aiult  with 
a  form  of  government  by  which  she  herself  was  invested  with 
snch  unlimited  authority.  In  the  particular  exertioBs  of  power, 
the  question  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  What  is  best  ?  Bat 
in  the  general  distribitiion  of  power  among  the  several  mem- 
bers of  a  consdtution,  there  can  seldom  be  admitted  any  other 
question  than.  What  is  established  ?  Few  examples  occur  of 
princes  who  have  willingly  resigned  their  power ;  none  of  those 
who  have,  without  struggle  and  reluctance,  allowed  it  to  be 
extorted  from  them.  If  any  other  rule  than  established  prac- 
tiee  be  followed,  factions  and  dissensions  must  multiply  with- 
out end :  and  though  many  constitutions,  and  none  more  than 
the  British,  have  been  improved  even  by  violent  innovations, 
the  praise  bestowed  on  those  patriots  to  wliom  the  nation  haa 
been  indebted  for  its  privileges,  ought  to  be  given  with  soma 


leserve,  and  surely  without  the  least  rancor  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the  ancient  constitution.* 

In  order  to  understand  the  ancient  constitution  of  England, 
there  is  not  a  period  which  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  prerogatives  of  this  princess 
were  scarcely  ever  disputed,  and  she  therefore  employed  them 
without  scruple:  her  imperious  temper  — a  circumstance  in 
which  she  went  far  beyond  her  successors  —  rendered  her 
exertions  of  power  violent  and  frequent,  and  discovered  t^ie  full 
extent  of  her  authority :  the  great  popularity  which  she  enjoyed, 
proves  tliat  she  did  not  mfsinge  any  established  liberties  of 
the  people  :  there  remains  evidence  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
most  noted  acts  of  her  administration :  and  though  that  evi- 
d<jnce  must  be  drawn  from  a  source  wide  of  the  ordinary 
historians,  it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on  that  account, 
and  serves  as  a  stronger  proof,  that  her  particular  exertions  *of 
power  were  conceived  to  be  nothing  but  the  ordinary  course 
of  administration,  since  they  were  not  thought  remarkable 
enough  to  be  recorded  even  by  contemporaiy  writers.  If 
there  was  any  difference  in  this  particular,  the  people  in  f(»r- 
raer  reigns  seem  rather  to  have  been  more  submissive  than 
even  durihg  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;t  it  may  not  here  be  im- 
proper to  recount  some  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  lay  open  the  sources  of  that  great  power  which 
the  English  monarchs  formerly  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  established  instruments 
of  power  was  the  court  of  j3tar  chamber,  whicK  possessed  an 
unlimited  discretionary  authority  of  fining,  imprisoning,  and 

*  By  the  ancient  constitutioxi*  ia  here  meant  that  which  prevailed 
before  the  settlement  of  our  present  plan  of  liberty.  ,There  was  a 
more  ancient  constitution,  where,  though  the  people  had  perhaps  leaa 
liberty  than  under  the  Tndon,  yet  the  king  had  also  less  authority  : 
the  power  of  the  bavona  was  %  great  cheek  upon  him,  and  eocereiaed 
great  tyranny  over  them.  But  there  was  Still  a  mare  ancient  conati- 
tution,  viz.,  that  before  the  signing  of  the  charters,  when  neither  the 
people  nor  the  barons  had  any  regular  priviiegee ;  and  the  power  of 
the  government  during  tiie  reign  of  an  able  prince  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  king.  The  English  eonstitati(m»  like  all  othais,  has  been  in  a 
ifiate  of  oontinual  fluctuation. 

t  In  a  memozial  of  the  state  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  Secretary 
Cecil  in  1569,  there  is  this  passage :  ««Then  foUoweth  the  decay  of 
obedience  in  civil  policy,  which  bemg  compared  with  the  fearftilneas 
and  rwerenee  of  al}  inferior  eatatea  to  their  superiors  in  tiniea  past^ 
will  astonish  any  wise  and  considerate  person,  to  behold  the  deapanh 
tkm  of  reformation."    Haynaa,  p.  686.    Again,  p.  688. 
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iDllicliiig  cotf^Y&I  pcmishniexit ;  and  whose  jutMBodon  €S 
teuded  to  all  sorts  of  offences,  contempts,  and  disordenr  thai 
lay  not  ivithin  reach  of  the  common  law.  The  members  «r 
is  court  consisted  of  the  privy  council  and  the  nidges ;  men 
who  all  of  them  enjoyed  their  offices  during  pleasure ;  and 
when  the  prince  himself  was  present,  he  was  the  sole  judge, 
and  all  the  others  could  only  interpose  with  their  advice. 
Hierc  needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government  to  put  an 
end  to  all  regular,  legal,  and  exact  plans  of  liberty;  for  who 
durst  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  crown  and  ministry,  or 
aspire  to  the  character  of  being  a  patron  of  freedom,  while 
exposed  to  so  arbitrary  a  jurisdiction?  I  much  question 
whether  any  of  the  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe  contain,  at 
present,  so  illegal  and  despotic  a  tribunaV 
.  The  court  of  high  commission  was  another  jurisdiction  still 
more  terrible ;  both  because  the  crime  of  heresy,  of  which  it 
took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable  than  any  civil  offence, 
and  because  its  methods  of  inquisition,  and  of  administering 
oaths,  were  more  contrary  to  all  the  most  simple  ideas  of 
justice  and  equity.  The  fines  and  imprisonments  imposed  by 
this  court  were  frequent :  the  deprivations  and  suspensions  of 
the  clergy  for  nonconformity  were  also  numerous,  and  com- 
prehended at  one  time  the  third  of  aU  the  ecclesiastics  of 
'  England.*  The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, said  expressly,  that  she  was  resolved  ^  that  no  man 
should  be  suffered  to  decline,  either  on  the  lefl  or  on  the  right 
hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  bet 
laws  and  injunctions."  f 

But  martial  law  went  beyond  even  these  two  courts  in  a 
ptoihpt,  and  arbitraiyi  arid  tiolerif  method  of  deci^on.  When- 
ever there  was  any  insurrection  or  public  disorder,  the  crown 
employed  martial  law ;  and  it  was,  during  that  time,  exercised 
not  only  over  the  soldieis,  but  ^over  the  wh<^e  people ;  any 
one  tziight  be  punished  as  a  rebel,  or  an  aider  and  abettor  of 
rebellion,  whom  the  provost  martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county, 
or  their  deputies,  pleased  to  suspect  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
the  trial  at  common  law  granted  to  the  earl  of  Easex  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  was  a  favor  ;  for  that  the  case  would  have 
borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law.f  We  have 
seen  instances  of  its  being  employed  t>y  Queen  Maxy  ia 
**  -  "-    -    -    ^  ■- -    ■    '  ■    '   -■  ^    -  1  ■  ■ 

«  Keal,  ToL  L  p.  479.  f  Murdstt,  p.  IBIT. 

t  VoL  hr.  p.  610, 
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^•feDce  of  orthodoiy.'  There  remains  a  letter  of  Queen 
EUiiabetb's  to  the  earl  at  Sussex,  after  the  suppression  of  ttte 
northern  rebellion,  in  which  she  sharply  reproves  him,  because 
she  bad  not  heard  of  his  having  executed  any  crinttnatls  by 
martial  law ;  *  though  it  is  probable  that  near  eieht  hundred 
persons  suffered,  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of  that  sliglkt 
insurrection.  But  the  lungs  of  England  did  not  always  limit 
the  exeioise  of  ^is  law  to  times  of  civil  war  and  ^sorder. 
in  1552»  when  ther^  was  no  rebellion  or  insurrection, 
Edward  granted  a  commission  of  martial  law ;  and  empower) 
the  commissioners  to  execute  it,  ^^  as  should  be  thought  by 
their  discretions  most  necessary.**  f  Queen  Elizabe%  toe 
was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  law.  In  1573,  one  Peter 
Burchet,  a  Puritan,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  meritorious  t^ 
kill  such  as  opposed  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ran  into  the 
streets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous  sea  captain,  whom 
he  took  for  Hattpn,  the  ^ueen^s  favorite.  The  queen  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  ordered  him  to  be  punished  instantly  by 
martial  law;  but  upon  the  remonstmnce  of  some  prudent 
counsellosi,  who  told  her  that  this  law  was  usnally  confined 
*to  turbulent  times,  she  recalled  her  order,  and  delivered  over 
Buicbet  to  the  common  law.|  But  she  continued  not  always 
so  reseived  in  executing  this  authority.  There  remains  a 
proclamation  of  hers,  in  which  she  orders  martial  law  to  be 
used  against.all  such  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books 
And  pamphlets  firom  abroad ;  ^  and  prohibits  the  questioning  of 
the  lieutenants^or  their  deputies  for  their  arbitraiy  punishment 
of  such  offenders,  ^^  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  in  anjr- 
wise  notwithstanding.**  We  have  another  act  of  hers  sbll 
more  extraordinary.  The  streets  of  London  were  much 
infested  with  idle  vagabonds  and  riotous  persons:  the  lord 
mayor  had  endeavored  to  repress  this  disorder:  the  star 
chamber  had  exerted  its  authority,  and  inflicted  punishment 
on  these  rioters :  but  the  queen,  finding  those  remedies  in- 
effectual, revived  martial  law,  and  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wilford 
a  commission  of  provost-martial :  "^  Granting  him  authority, 
and  commanding  him,  upon  signification  given  by  the  justices 
3f  peace  in  London  or  the  neighboring  counties,  of  such 
cffenderB  wMhy  to  be  speedily  executed  by  martial  kiw,  ti 

*  MS.  of  Lord  Boyston's,  from  the  paper  office, 
t  Strype't  Ecdes.  Memoirs,  toL  ii.  p.  878, 458, 459. 
i  Csindiin,  p.  448.    Strypoi  voL  ii.  p.  283. 
I  Qtrj^  ToL  iiL  ^  570. 
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attach  and  take  the  same  persons,  and  In  the  presence  of  tlia 
•aid  justices,  according  to  justice  of  martial  law,  to  execute 
them  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  such  place 
where  the  said  rebellious  and  incorrigible  offenders  shall  be 
fimnd  to  have  committed  the  said  great  oflences.^'  *  I  suppose 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  instance  of  such  an  act  of 
authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Muscovy.  T^e  patent  of 
high  constable,  granted  to  Earl  Rivers  by  Edward  Iv.,  proTes 
the  nature  of  the  office.  The  powers  are  unlimited,  perpetuate 
and  remain  in  force  during  peace  as  well  as  during  war  and 
rebellion.  The  pariiament  in  Edward  VI.*s  reign  acknowl- 
edged the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  and  martiars  court  to 
be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.t 

The  star  chamber,  and  high  commission,  and  court  martial, 
though  arbitrary  jurisdictions,  had  still  some  pretence  of  a 
trial,  at  least  of  a  sentence  ;  but  there  was  a  grievous  punish- 
ment very  generally  inflicted  in  that  age,  without  any  other 
authority  than  the  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  of  the 
privy  council ;  |  and  that  was,  imprisonment  in  any  jail,  and 
during  any  time,  that  the  ministers  should  think  proper.  In 
suspicious  times,  all  the  jails  were  full  of  prisoners  of  state ; 
and  these  unhappy  victims  of  public  jealousy  were  sometimes 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain  any 
remedy  from  law. 

This  practice  was  an  indirect  way  of  employing  torture : 
but  the  rack  itself,  though  not  admitted  in  the  ordinary  execu- 
tion of  justice,^  was  frequently  used,  upon  any  suspicion,  by 
authority  of  a  warrant  from  a  secretary  or  the  privy  council. 
Even  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales  was  empowered, 
by  their  very  commission,  to  make  use  of  torture  whenever 
they  thought  proper. ||  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  how 
lightly  the  rack  was  employed  than  the  following  story,  told 
by  Lord  Bacon.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  "  The 
queen  was  mightily  incensed  against  Haywarde,  on  account 

*  Kymm^  voL  zvL  p.  279. 

t  7  Bdw.  YI.  cap.  20.  See  Sir  Jobn  Davis's  Question  conoexning 
Impositions,  p.  9. 

I  In  1688,  the  lord  mayor  committed  several  citizens  to  prison, 
because  they  refussd  to  pay  the  loan  demanded  of  them.  HiudSBy 
p,  682. 

IHaznson,  book  it  cliap.  11. 
Haynea,  p.  196.    Bee  lorther,  La  Boderie,  YoL  i.  p.  nv    . 


I 
flf  m  book  he  dedioated  to  Lond  Ewct,  Mmg  a  stoiy  of  Urn 
fifit  year  of  Heaiy  IV.,  thjoking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put 
imo  tbe  people's  heads  boldness  and  faction :  *  she  said,  she 
bad  an  opinion  that  thexe  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  not  find  any.  places  in  it  that  might  be  drawn  within 
tbe  case  of  treason  ?  Whereto  I  answer^  For  treason,  sure 
I  fbund  none ;  but  for  felony,  very  many :  and  when  her 
majeely  hastily  adced  me,  Wherein?  I  tdd  her,  the  author 
bad  committed  yery  apparent  theft ;  for  he  bad  taken  most  of 
tbe  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into 
Englisb,  and  put  them  into  hie  text  And  anothes  time,  when 
the  queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  his  writing  whose 
name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author, 
and  said  with  great  indignation,  that  she  would  have  him 
racked  to  produce  his  author ;  I  replied.  Nay,  madam,  be  is 
a .  doctor ;  never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style :  let  him 
have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined 
to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  jnder- 
take,  by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the 
authcHT  or  no.''  f  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's  humanity, 
or  rather  his  wit,  this  author,  a  man  *of  letters,  had  been  put 
to  the  rack  for  a  most  innocent  performance.  His  real 
offence  was  his  dedicating  a  book  to  that  munificent  patron 
of  the  learned,  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  this  noble- 
man-lay under  her  majesty's  displeasure. 

Tbe  queen's  menace  of  tiying  and  punishing  Haywarde 
for  treason  could  easily  have  been  executed,  let  bis  book 
have  been  ever  so  innocent  While  so  many  terrors  bung 
over  the  people,  no  jury  durst  have  acquitted  a  man  when 
tbe  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  condemned.  The  prac- 
tice, also,  of  not  confronting  witnesses  with  the  prisoner, 
gave  the  crown  lawyera  all  imaginable  advantage  against 
bim.  And  indeed  diere  scarcely  occura  an  mstance  during 
all  these  reigns,  that  the  sov^eign  or  the  ministers  were  ever 
disappointed  in  tbe  issue  of  a  prosecution.  Timid  juries,  and 
iudges  who  held  their  offices  during  pleasure,  never  failed  to 
second  all  the  views  of  the  crown.    And  as  the  practwe  was 

*  To  Ofur  appreheniion,  HaywardeTa  book  seems  rather  to  have  a 
ecmtrary  tendency.  For  be  baa  there  preserred  tbe  famoua  speeob 
of  tbe  bishop  of  Carliflle,  which  oontaina,  in  tbe  moat  express  tenns» 
fbe  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  jBut  Queen  EHzabetb  was  tvrf 
difficult  to  please  on  this  bead. 

t  Cabala,  p.  91. 
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maci^YHdj  eomawn  of  ftuog,  fanpriaotinig,  or  odioHir]* 
ing  the  jurors,  merely  at  the  diacntioii  of  the  oouxt,  tit  find- 
ing  a  Terdict  contrary  to  the  diroctmi  of  tlieflo  dependent 
judges,  it  is  ofa(?k>u8  tbct  juriee  weie  then  no  manaer  of 
securifDr  to  the  liberty  of  the  eubje^ 

The  power  of  preesiDg,  both  for  sea  and  land  eernoe^  and 
obliging  any  person  to  accept  of  any  office,  however  mean  or 
itniit  for  him,  was  another  prerogative  toteHy  iaooApatiUe 
with  freedom.  Osborne  givee  the  fi^bwing  account  of  fiUaa- 
beth^s  roedied  of  employing  tins  prerogatif  e :  ^  In  case  sbe 
found  any  likely  to  interrupt  her  oceasioos,'*  says  be,  ^  ahe  did 
seasonably  prevent  him  by  a  chargeable  employment  abroad, 
or  putting  him  upon  some  service  at  home,  which  she  knew  least 
grateful  to  the  people  ;  contrary  to  a  fidse  maxim,  since  prao- 
tised  with  far  worse  success,  by  such  prmoes  as  thought  It 
better  husbandry  to  buy  off  enemies  than  reward  frien&J'  * 
The  practice  with  which  Oiftwme  reproaches  the  two  immedi- 
ate euccessora  of  Eliaabeth,  pxoceeded  partly  from  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  their  situation,  pardy  horn  the  greater 
lonity  of  their  disposition.  The  power  of  pressing,  as  may 
naturally  be  imagined,  was  oAen  abused,  in  other  respects,  by 
men  of  inferior  rank ;  and  offioen  dte  exacted  money  finr 
freeing  persons  from  the  service.f 

The  government  of  England  during  that  age,  however  dif- 
ferent in  other  particuiars,  bore  in  ^s  respect  some  reseai- 
blance  to  that  of  Turkey  at  present :  the  sovereign  poesessed 
every  power,  except  that  of  imposing  taaoes;  and  in  bofii 
countries,  this  limitation,  unsupported  by  t>ther  privileges, 
appears  radier  prejudicial  to  the  people.  In  Tuiker,  it  ob%M 
the  sultan  to  permit  the  extortion  of  the  baslias  and  govemon 
of  provinces,  ftt>m  whom  he  aAerwaxds  squeezes  presents  or 
takes  forfeitures :  ia  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect 
monopolies,  and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  true ;  an  inven- 
tion so  peniieiou%  that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of 
yean  at  her  own  rale,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts, 
and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  present  as  little 
industry  as  Morocco  or  the  oeest  of  Barbery. 

We  may  further  observe  that  this  valuable  privil^e,  valua- 
ble only  because  it  proved  aAerwaids  the  means  by  which  the 
parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges,  was  very  much 
encroached  on,  in  an  indirect  manner,  during  the  reign  of 

•  P«g«  398.  t  MuxdsB,  p.  lai. 


loans  from  her  people;  *an  arbitrary  and  unequal  kind  of 
inpottdon,  and  which  individuab  felt  tevexely ;  for  though 
ihm  money  had  been  regularly  repaid,  which  waa  seldom  tne 
eaoe,*  it  lay  in  the  pnnce^s  hands  without  interest,  which 
.^WBs  a  senaihle  loos  to  the  perscMM  fxom  whom  the  money  was 
bonrowed.t 

There  remains  a  proposal,  made  by  Lord  Burleigh,  ibr  levy 
mg  a  general  loan  on  the  people,  equivalent  to  a  subsidy ;  |  a 
scheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burden  more  equally,  but 
wfaicb  was,  in  difierent  woids,  a  taxation  imposed  without 
consent  of  parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  scheme  thus 
poposed,  without  any  visible  necessilhr,  by  that  wise  minister, 
B  the  very  same  which  Henry  VIII.  executed,  and  which 
Charles  L,  enraged  by  ill  usage  from  his  parliament,  and 
reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  put  afterwards  in  practice, 
to  the  great  discontent  of  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevoleace  was  another  invention  of  that 
age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  practice  was  so  little  con- 
oeived  to  be  irregular,  that  the  commons  in  1565  offered  the 
queen  a  benevolence ;  which  she  very  gen^ously  refused,  as 
having  no  occasbn  at  that  time  for  money.§  Queen  Mary, 
also,  by  an  order  of  council,  increased  the  customs  in  some 
branches ;  and  her  sister  imitated  the  example.  ||  There  was  a 
species  of  ship  money  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  :  the  several  ports  were  required  to  equip  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  at  theif  own  charge:  and  such  was  the 
alacrity  of  the  people  for  die  public  defence,  that  some  of  the 
poits,  partk^ulariy  London,  sent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  fhem.^  Wheaany  levies  were  made  for  Ireland,  France, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  obliged  the  counties  to  levy 
the  soldiers,  to  arm  and  clothe  them,  and  carry  them  to  the 
seaports  at  their  own  charge*    New-year^s  gifls  were  at  that 

•  Bacon,  ToL  iv.  p.  862. 

t  In  the  Meoad  dt  Bich»d  11.,  it  Ipm  enacted  that  in  loans  whieh 
the  king  shall  require  o£  hi»  subjects,  upon  letters  of  privy  seal,  such 
SB  hare  •*  reasonable'*  excuse  of  not  lending,  may  there  be  received 
without  further  summons,  travel,  or  griet  See  Cotton's  Abrid^ 
p.  170.  By  this  law,  the  king's  prerogative  of  exacting  loans  was  nto- 
M. ;  and  what  otq^t  to  be  desmsd  a  **  reaBQaMkble  "  azcuae  was  still 
f  eft  in  his  own  breast  to  determine.  

1  Haynes,  p.  618,  519.  }  DTEwes,  p.  49^. 

I  Bacon;  vol;  tr.  p.  862.  n  Ifonsoa,  p.  267. 


time  inpeet0d  from  tftonob^,  ami  ftun  the  i 

ble  gentry.* 

Purveyance  and  pfeemption  were  also  methods  of  taxatioa^ 
unequal,  arbkniry,  and  oppressive.  The  whole  kingdoin  sen- 
sibly felt  the  burden  of  those  impositions ;  and  it  was  regarded 
as  a  great  privilege  conferred  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  fc 
prohibit  the  purveyors  from  taking  any  commodities  within  five 
miles  of  these  universities.  The  queen  victualled  her  navy 
by  means  of  this  prerogative,  during  the  first  years  of  bar 
reign.t 

Wardship  was  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all  these  impo- 
sitions by  prerogative ;  yet  was  it  a  great  badge  of  slavery^ 
and  oppressive  to  all  the  consideFable  families.  When  an 
estate  devolved  to  n  female,  the  sovereign  obliged  her  to 
marry  any  one  he  pleased  :  whether  the  heir  were  male  or 
female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit  of  the  estate  dar- 
ing the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich  wardship  was  a  usual 
method  of  rewarding  a  courtier  or  favorite. 

The  inventions  were  endless  which  arbitrary  power  might 
employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the  people  imagiMd 
that  their  property  was  secured  by  the  crown^s  being  debarred 
firom  imposing  taxes.  Strype  has  preserved  a  speech  of  Lord 
Burleigh  to  Sie  queen  and  council,  in  which  are  contained 
some  particulars  not  a  little  extraordinary.^  Burleigh  pro- 
poses, that  she  should  erect  a  court  for  the  correction  of  all 
abuses,  and  should  confer  on  the  commissioners  a  general 
inquisitorial  power  over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  sets  before 
her  the  example  of  her  wise  grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  who  by 
such  methods  extremely  augmented  his  revenue  ;  and  he 
recommends,  that  this  new  court  should  proceed,  ^'  as  well  by 
the  direction  and  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  as  by  virtue  of 
her  majesty^s  supreme  reeiment  and  dbsoluU  power ^  from, 
vfhence  law  proeeededy  In  a  word,  he  expects  from  this 
institution  greater  accession  to  the  royal  treasure  than  Henry 
VIII.  derived  from  the  abolition  of  the  abbeys,  and  all  the 
forfeitures  of  ecclesiastioal  revenues.  This  project  of  Lord 
Burleigh^s  needs  not,  I  think,  any  comment  A  form  of  gov- 
^emment  must  be  very  arbitrary  indeed,  where  a  wise  and 
good  minister  could  make  such  a  proposal  to  the  sovereign. 

Embargoes  on  merchandise  was  another  engine  of  loyal 

«  8tK7p«'s  MemoizB,  yoLi  p.  187.  f  Calndex^  p.  888« 
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wwer,  bjr  wUoh  dM  Englidf  princes  weie  able  to  exioit  1 
mm  the  people.  We  have  seen  instances  in  the  rei|pA  of 
Mary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation,  issued  an  oider  to 
the  custom-house,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  crimson  silks 
which  should  be  imported,  till  the  court  were  first  supplied.* 
She  expected,  no  doubt,  a  ^ood  pennyworth  from  the  mei^- 
chants  while  they  lay  under  this  restraint 

The  parliament  pretended  to  the  right  of  enacting  laws,  as 
well  as  of  granting  subsidies ;  but  this  privilege  was,  during 
that  age,  still  more  insignificant  than  the  other.  Queen  Eliz* 
abeth  expressly  prohibited  them  from  meddling  either  with 
state  matters  or  ecclesiastical  causes;  and  she  openly  sent 
the  members  to  prison  who  dared  to  transgress  her  imperial 
edict  in  these  particulars.  Tliere  passed  few  sessions  of  par* 
liament,  during  her  reign,  where  there  occur  not  instances  of 
this  arbitrary  conduct 

But  the  legislativo  power  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
fallacy,  while  the  sovereign  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
possess  a  dispensing  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could  be 
invalidated,  and  rendered  of  no  effect  The  exercise  of  this 
power  was  also  an  indirect  method  practised  for  erecting 
monopolies.  Where  the  statutes  laid  any  branch  of  manufac- 
ture under  restrictions,  the  sovereign,  by  exempting  one  per- 
son from  the  laws,  gave  him  in  effect  the  monopoly  of  that 
comraodity.t  There  was  no  grievance  at  that  time  more 
universally  complained  of,  than  the  frequent  dispensing  with 
the  penal  laws.) 

But  in  reality  the  crown  possessed  the  full  legislative  power, 
l^  means  of  proclamations,  which  might  affect  any  matter, 
even  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  whksh  the  star  chamber 
took  care  to  see  more  rigorously  executed  than  ^le  laws 
themselves.  The  motives  for  these  proclamations  wero  some- 
times frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
taken  ofifence  at  the  nmell  of  woad ;  and  she  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  any  one  from  cultivating  that  useful  plant^  She 
was  also  pleaised  to  take  offence  at  the  long  swords  and  high. 
ru&  then  in  fashion:  she  sent  about  her  officers  to  br^k 
eveiy  man^s  sword,  and  clip  every  man^s  ruff  which  was 

•  Strype,  vol.  L  p.  27. 

t  Eymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  766.    D'Ewea,  p.  64«. 

t  Htirden,  p.  325. 

f  TowDMnd's  Journals^  p.  260.    Stow's  Annsls. 


8M*  HifeTovr  or  lumuim. 

beyonA  «  ecrtain  dimeMiaih*  TMn  practk^'mbmUes  the 
method  €rmployed  by  the  great  Czar  Peter  to  make  Ub  sabjeeti 
change  'Aeif  ^rb. 

The  <{vieen's  prbhibitRm  of  the  ^*  pfopheayiDge,''  or  the 
assemblies  instituted  fbr  fanatical  prayen  «i^  eooferenoeS; 
wii!i  Ibonded  on  a  better  reasoti^  but  shows  still  the  unlnBitad 
extent  of  her  prerogative.  Any  number  of  persons  oould  m)t 
meet  together,  in  order  to  read  the  Bcriptixres  and  confer  about 
religion,  though  in  ever  so  orthodox  a  maimer,  wifhoat  her 
permission. 

There  were  many  other  brasiches  of  prerogative  mcompati* 
We  with  an  exact  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty.  None  of 
the  nobility  could  marry  without  permission  from  the  sever* ' 
eign:  The  queen  detained  the  earl  of  Sou^ampton  long 
in  prison,  because  he  privately  married  the  earl  of  Bsaez^s 
cousin.t  No  man  could  travel  without  the  consent  of  the 
prince.  9ir  WilHam  Evens  underwent  a  severe  persecntidn 
because  he  had  presumed  to  pay  a  private  visit  to  the  king  of 
Seots.f  The  sovereign  even  assumed  a  supreme  and  unoon* 
trolled  authority  over  all  foreign  ti^e  ;  and  neither  allowed 
any  person  to  enter  or  depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  commod* . 
ity  to  be  imported  or  exported,  without  his  oonsent.^^ 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  qoeen,  pmised  her 
fbr  not  imitating  the  practice  usual  among  her  predecessors,^ 
of  stopping  the  course  of  justice  by  particular  warraniBL}| 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  abuse,  nor  a  stronger 
mark  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the  queen,  in  tefimining  fi|on]' 
it,  was  very  laudable.  Bat  she  was  by  no  means  constant  in 
this  reserve.  There  remain  in  the  public  records  seme  waj^- 
rants  of  hers  fbr  exempting  particular  persomt^vom  all  law-  • 
suits  and  prosecutions ;  H  and  these  warranto,  she  says,  she 
grants  from  her  royal  prerogative,  which  she  will  not  allow  to 
he  disputed. 

It  was  very  usual  in  Queen  Elizabeth^  reign,  and  probably 
in  all  the  precedii^  reigns,  for  noblemen  or  privy  counMhmi . 
to  commit  to  prison  any  one  who  had  happened  to  displease 

*  Townsend's  Journals,  p.  260.     Stew's  Aimals.  '  Strvpe^  vol  U 
p.  ee8. 

t  Birch's  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  p.  422. 

i  Birch's  MemoizSi  voL  ii.  p.  61L 

I  Sir  John  Dayis's  Uuestion  coneemhig  Impositions,  i 

I  D'Ewes^  p.  141, 

n  Bymer,  torn.  rr.  p.  W2,  70S,  777. 
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ib^  suing  ibr'his'jiHt  debtii;  and  the  fatMpipf  penoo, 
though  he  gained  his  cause  -  in  the  coaits  of  joiAice,  was  oom 
tDooly  oUiged  to  relinquish  his  pgroperty  in  ootler  to  obtasn  Ma 
itberty.  Some,  hhewise,  whb  had  been  deftvered  fvora  pritai 
by  the  judges,  were  again  committed  to  custody  in  seevet 
plac^4  wtttwut  any  possibility  of  dbtaintng  relief;  andeyen 
the  officers  and  seijeaats  of  the  oourts  of  law  weie  pumshad 
for  exeontinff  the  writs  in  favor  of  these  peisons. ':  Nay^it  wfeB 
flsoal  to  send  for  people  by  pursuivants,  a  kind  of  harpies  who 
-then  attended  the  icMers  of  the  council  and  high  conmiBskm ; 
And  they. were  brbSght  op  to  London,  and  constrained  by  im- 
.pjisuairient,  not  only  to  withdraw  their  lawful  soits,  but  aisb 
to  pay  the  pussohfeilts  groat  sums  of  money.  The  judges,  it 
tise  thkty« fourth  of  the  qveen,  wmplain  to  her  majesty  of  the 
frequency  of  this  prbctioe.  It  is  probable  that  so  egregious  a 
tyranny  tr as  carried  no  farther  down  than  the  reign  of  Elhsa- 
befeh;  smte  the  parlfaiBient  who  presented  the  petition  of  ri^ 
found  no  later  idstinces  of  it.*  And  even  these  very  judges 
€xf  EKzabedi^  who  thus  protect  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
sf  the  great)  eacpfres^ly  allow,  dnit  a  person  conunitted  by 
special  oomniand  of  the  queen  is  not  bailable. 
.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  tlriit,  in  such  a  government,  no  ju^ioe 
eeuid  by  course  of  law  be  obtained  of  the  sorvereignv  unleas 
he  were  willhig  lb  aHow  it  In;  the  naval  expedkion  mlde^> 
taken  bjr  Raleigh  and  Probisher' against  the  Spamasds,  in  fbe 
jBOT  159dy  a  very  rieh  carraok  ^an  tAken,  M^drth  two  htfndieii 
ihonsarid  pounds.  The  queen's  lihare  inrthe*  aJdventore  was 
eiiily  a  tenth ;  but  as  the  pri2e  whs  so*  great,  and  exceeded  so 
ninc^  the  expectation  of  all  the  adventurers,  she  was  dv- 
tiemiiied  nob  to  rest  coolefnted  with  her  share.  Raleigh 
humbly  and  earnestly  begged  her  to  accept  of  a  hundred 
tboosnid  .pounds  in  lieu  of  all  ^ec^ands,  or  ratter  extortions; 
and  <eays  that  the  present  which  the  proprietofs  were  willing 
to  majce  her  of  eighQr  thousand  pounds,  was  the  greatest  that 
ever  prince  received  from  a  sufajeett 

But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen,  in  heradministration^shoidi 
pay  m»  little  regard  to  libeTty«  while  the  palfiomeBt  itssll^  in 
SMBting.  laws,,  was- entirely  negligent  of  it  The  persecuting 
statutes  which  they  passed  against  Papists  and  Puritans  are 
ememely  contrary  fo  the  genius  of  Areedom',  and  by  ex- 

»  HusHiiii  oith,  vqL  L  pp  W>    fran^jn's  Aaaals,  f.  25e»  Bf  1» 
t  Sb7p«bV0l-iV'P*  128,  120.  V   *. 
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poHBg  mxh  nraltitiideB  to  the  tynaniy  bf  priorts  and  htgo(ti^ 
•eetistomed  the  people  to  the  meet  disgraceful  aulijectioa 
Theur  oonferring  an  unluiiilied  supremacy  on  the  queen,  or 
what  is  worse,  acknowledging  her  inherent  right  .o  it,  was 
aaelher  proof  of  their  voluntary  servitude. 

The  law  of  the  twenty-third  of  her  reign,  making  aeditioai 
words  against  the  queen  capital,  is  also  a  very  tyrannical 
statute ;  and  a  use  no  less  tyrannical  waa  aometiroes  mado 
of  it  The  case  of  Udal,  a  Puritanical  clergyman,  seems 
singular  even  in  those  arbitrary  times.  This  man  had  pnb- 
yshed  a  book,  called  a  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  in  which 
he  inveighed  against  the  government  of  bishopa ;  and  though 
he  had  carefully  endearored  to  conceal  his  name,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  upon  suspicion,  and  brought  to  a  trial  fot 
this  offence.  It  was  pretended,  that  the  bialraps  were  part  of 
the  queen^s  political  body;  and  to  speak  against  tfiem,  was 
really  to  attack  her,  and  was  therefore  felony  by  the  statute. 
This  was  not  the  only  iniquity  to  which  Udal  was  exposed. 
The  judges  would  not  allow  the  jury  to  ^determine  any  thing 
but  the  ^t,  whether  Udal  had  written  the  book  or  not,  with* 
out  examining  his  intention,  or  the  impoit  of  the  words. '  In 
order  to  prove  the  fact,  the  crown  lawyers  did  not  produce  a 
single  witness  to  the  court :  they  only  read  the  testimony  of 
two  persons  absent,  one  of  whom  said,  that  Udd  had  told  him 
he  was  the  author ;  another,  that  a  friend  of  Udal's  had  said 
ao.  They  would  not  allow  Udal  to  produce  any  exculpalofy 
widence ;  which,  they  said,  was  nevet  to  be  permitted  against 
the  6rown.*  *  And  they  tendered  him  an  oath,  by  which  he 
was  required  to  depose  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
book ;  and  his  refusal  to  make  that  deposition  was  employed 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  guih.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add)  that  notwithstanding  these  multiplied  iniquities,  a  verdiot 
of  death  was  given  by  the  jury  against  Udal;  fw,  as  die  queen 
was  extrsmely  bent  upon  his  prosecution,  it  was  iraposaUe 
ho  could  escape.t    He  died  in  prison,  before  execution  of  d» 


ThecaseofPenry  was,  jf  possible,  slill  harder.    TUs 
was  a  zealous  Puritan,  or  rather  a  Brownist,  a  small  aaot^ 

•  Xt  WM  never  fUlj  astaUiflhed  that  the  pnaonar  oouldUotUv  pie- 
dace  evidence  against  the  crown,  till  after  the  revolution.  See'  Black- 
•tone's  Commentaries,  voL  iv.  p.  852. 

t  Btate'nEla]8,vca.Lp.l44.    Stoype^  v«L  iv.  ^  31.    Stoype^  Ltt 


mtmh  iito<PiUHb  inewicd,  tmd  nomnA  ibm  aane  of  *^]mI» 
imdentB.^'  He  had  wiitteit  a^aiost  the  hjamiehy  ♦  ■emwl 
Uacti^  such  as  Martin  MarpreliKte,  Tbeses  llartiniaMB,  antf 
Other  QompoaitkMM,  foil  of  low  aoanriiity  and  petulant  satiNi 
.  Afier  cencealing  himtelf  to  soine  years,  he  was  seiaed ;  aai 
es  the  statute  against  seditioua  words  required  that  the  oriBOiiisi 
should  be  tried  within  a  y^  aAer  committiiig  the  offeneet  he 
eould  not  belndietBd  for  his  |irinted  books.  He  was  thorefove 
tried  for  some  papers  found  in  his  pocket,  as  if  he  had  thereby 
ecattered  sedition.*  It  was  also  imputed  to  him,  by  the  loid 
keeper,  Puckering,  that  in  some  of  these  papers,  ^  he  had 
eoly  acknowledged  her  majesty^s  royal  power  to  ettdbHtk 
laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  but  had  avoided  the  usual  terms 
ef  wudnmg^  emaeiing^  decreeing^  and  ordaMng  laws ;  which 
imp^,"  says  the  Imd  keeper,  ^  a  most  absolute  authevity.*'  t 
Penry  for  these  offences  was  condemned  and  easeuted. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  that  the  **  most  absolute**  authority  of 
ihe  sovereign,  to  make  use  of  the  lord  keeper's  exprsssioK, 
was  established  oo  above  twan^  branches  of  prerogativei, 
which  are  now  abolished,  and  which  were,  every  one  of  theos, 
totally  incompatiUe  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  But  what 
insured  more  efiectually  the  slavery  of  the  people,  than  even 
these  branches  of  prero^tive,  was,  the  estabUsbed  principles 
of  the  times,  which  attributed  to  the  prince  such  an  unlinuted 
and  indelbasible  power,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  law,  and  could  be  ciioumscribed  by  none.  The  homilies 
published  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were 
enjoined  to  read  eveiy  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  iaeulcats 
every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  passive  obedience  to  the 
prince,  which  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pretence,  is  it 
ever  lawful  for  subjects  in  the  smallest  article  to  depart  from 
«i  infringe*  Much  noise  has  been  made  because  some  court 
chaplains,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  were  permitted  to 
preach  such  doctrines;  but  there  b  a  great  difieranoe  be- 
tween these  sermons,  and  discourses  published  by  authority, 
avowed  by  the  prince  and  council,  and  promulgated  to  the 
whole  nation.|    So  thoroughly  were  these  principles  imbibed 

•  Strype't  life  of  Whitsift,  book  iv.  dua>.  11.     Neal,  toL  L 

p.  664. 
t  fitrype't  Annali,  voL  iv.  p.  177.  ^ 

X  Giffi»d»  a  olergyman,  was  suspe&dsd  in  ths  year  1684»  te 

preadiiiig  up  a  liaSfced  obedioaoe  to  tho  oivU  aagiatrata.     Nsa\ 

VOL  L  p.  416. 


immtwa,  tliAt  ^position  to  t&ra  wsa  r«§»rded  as  Am  iiio« 
fegrsBt  MiltlioD ;  and  was  not  eren  reirauraed  ^  tlM  fmblie 
^^ndse  and  approbation,  wbic^  aan  alone  support  mea  under 
Mich  daagars  and  difficulties  as  attend  the  xentanoe  of  tyiaft- . 
jMeal  Authority.^  It  was  only  during  the -next  geBeimtioa  that 
4be  adble  pnnciplfls  of  liberty  took  root,  «nd  spreading  thenf- 
«^v«8  under  the  shelter  of  Pisritanieal  absaidities,  beoaiwe 
finhkmahfe  attong  the  people. 

k  is  worth,  semarldng,  thai  the  advantage  usually*  ascribed  to 
•biolale  ipooajpohy,  a  greater  regularity  of^potioe,  aad-a  mom 
atrict  execution  of  the  laws,  did  not  attend  the  fonaer  Englisk 
l^eroment,  thouf^  in  many  respects  it  fell  onder  that  denon^ 
joation*  A  dem^nstiation  of  tfab  truth  is  oontajoed  ki  a 
judwious  paper  which  is  preserved  by  Strype,f  and  which  wma 
written  by  aa  eminent  justice  of  peace  of  Somersetshire,  in 
Ihe  year  1596)  near  the  end  of  the  queen^s  reign ;  when  the 
authority  of  that  princess  may  be  suppooed  to  be  fUliy  oorrotiL 
omted  by  time,  and  her  maxiins  of  government  improved  by 
ieng  practice.  This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  diBOxders 
fwJbieh  then. prevailed  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Tlie  author 
eajTS,  that  forty  persona  bad  there  been  oKecoted  hi  a  year  te 
nUMdnea,  thellta,  and  other  felonies;  thirty-five  bifimt  in  tibit 
tend,  thirty-seven  whipped,  one  hundred  and  eight3F-thiee  dis* 
charged :  that  those  who  were  diseharged  were  most  wicked 
«nsl  desperate  pexaoos,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good, 
because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  would  take  them  intt 
service:  that  notwithstaniling  this  great  number  of  indictments, 
4he  iifUi  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not 
ksQUgbt  to  trial ;  the  greater  number  ^escaped  censure,  either 
£poiD  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remissness  of 
Ihe  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the  people :  that  the 

.  •  it  is  zcnuffkable^  thst  in  all  the  lustozioal  pli.71  of  ShakspMi^ 
where  the  manueis  and  oharaotors,  and  eyen  the  traiisafOtioiiB  of  ths 
peycnU  rcigna,  are  so  exactly  copied,  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of 
eivil  liberty,  which  some  pretended  historians  have  imagined  to  hp 
ihe  object  of  all  the  ancient  quarrela,  insurrections,  and  civil  vrais. 
in  the  eiaborate  panegyric  of  England,  contained  in  the  tragedy  of 
JUdiaTd  IL,  and  the  detail  of  its  advantages,  not  a  word  of  its  civil 
constitution,  as  anywise  different  from  or  superior  to  that  of  othoc 
European  kingdoms  ;  an  omission  which  eannot  be  supposed  in  any 
fingUsh  author  that  wrote  siaoe  the  restoration,  at  least  sidcs  the 
semution. 

f  Annals,  voL  iv.  p.  890 


i  >by  die  minle  andybr  dT' widMf  1 
ing,  idle  peoplo»  were  intolenble  %o  the  pootLooUntryBie^  eoi 
obliged  tbem  to  keep  a  perpetual  watoli  -over  tlieiar  nheepfrildi, 
their  pastures,  their  woods,  and  th«r  cosufieids :  ftfaat  .the  other 
eouDties  of  £n|^aud  w^re  in  Ho  better  condifieQ  than  Borneo 
•etshire ;  and  many  of  theni  were  even  iu  a  wocae :  that  thoBS 
were  at  least  diree  or  four  hundred'  able-bodied  vagabcnda  ia 
every  county,  wbio  lived  'by  theft  and  xapine ;  and  whoeoini»> 
tinies  tnet  in  troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,. and  conouttad 
epeil  on  the  inhabhante :  that  if  all  the  f(rioo8  qf  tbie  kind  weas 
anscitablcd,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced  to  good  subjectios, 
A>  give  tie  greatest  enemy  her  majesty  has  a  *^  strong  batde^^' 
mad  that  tlw  magiakiatee  theaoselves  were  intinQidatBd  iroai 
floreeuliiig  the  laws  upon  them ;  and  there  weie  instances  of  juih 
tieea  of  peaoe  who,  after  giving  sentence  against  rogues,  bad 
latevposed  to  stop  the  execution  of  their  own  sentence,  on 
aeeoUBtiof  the  danger  which  hung  over  them  fiom  the  eoq- 
'fedewUiBS  of  these  felons. 

In  the  year  1&75,  the  queen  complained  in  parliamsaii  ef 
.rtfae  bod  eiecutieii  of  the  laws;  and  threatened,  that  if  the 
joagistiatea  wese  not  for  the  future  mora  vigilant,  she  woiidd 
intrust  authority  to  indigent  and  needy  persona,  who  wenU 
-find  an  ntarest  in  a  mere  exact  admlaistratioa  of  jostiee.* 
,h  appeata  that  she  was  as  good  as  herwoid.  For  in  the  year 
-.1601,  these  weie  great  complaints  made  in  parliament  of  the 
aapine  of  justices  of  peoee;  and  a  member  said,  that  this 
nagistiate  waa  aa  animal  who,  for  half  a  dooen  of  chickens, 
wouki  dispense  with  a  dooen  of  penal  st8iute6.t  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  this  selaxatian  of  govesnment,  and  neglect  of' 
'pdiee,  during  a  reign  of  so  much  vigor  as  that  of  EUsabeth. 
The  small  revenue  of  the  enywn  is  the  most  likely  cause  ^lat 
can  be  assigned*  The  queen  had  it  not  in  her  power  to 
interest  a  gfoot  number  in  assisting  her.  to  eneaute  the  lawa.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  the  English  have  no  reason,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  their  ancestors,  to  be  in  love  with  the  picture  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  princie 
and  his  uoboanded  prerogatives,  to  that  noble  liberty,  that 
swpx  equality,  and  that  h^y  security,  by  whieh  they  are  at 
present  distinguished  above  all  nations  .in  the  umverse.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  government  of  that  ajge, 

•  D'Bves,  p.  aSA.  t  B'Ewo^  p.  «ei  — 4S*.  - 

t  SaS]iot£[MM,alihssnda£.the^  '~ 


hmi  peikip* '^ iMj benid  wilii trolli,) Is, ttaM te  poMir «f 
lbs  pnDC«9  thongk  really  vidiauted,  was  exenMied  aHer  |he 
EuropettJi  manner,  aiui  entered  not  into  evetj  part  of  ths 
adminiaferation ;  thai  the  inrtaaceaof  m  hi^  esKrted  pieiogativa 
wre  not  ao  fvequent  as  to  render  property  aenaibiy  insecttve, 
«r  redttoe  the  people  to  a  tdtal  servitude ;  that  the  fineedoni 
iirom  faction,  the  quickness  of  execution,  and  die  pvomptitiide 
^thoae  measures  whieh could  be  taken  for efiance or defisnco, 
made  some  compensation  for  the  irantof  a  lef^l  and  dctemi* 
Bi^  liberty;  jjfai  as  the  prince  eomBMtnddd  no  meroenaij 
anny,  there  was  a  tacit  check  on  him,  which  maintained  the 
government  in  that  medium,  to  whieh  the  people  iad  faeea 
accustomed ;  and  that  this  situation  of  England,  thou|^  seea^ 
ingly  it  approached  nearer,  was  in  reaii^  more  feawtti  horn 
a  dieapotic  and  Eastern  monarchy,  than  the  pnssent  govemmeat 
of  that  kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by  mote^ 
plied  laws,  are  totally  naked,  defenceless,  and  dlBarmed;  aad 
besides,  aro  not  secured  by  any  middle  power,  or  indqiendeBt 
powerful  nobility,  interposed  between  them  andvthe  rooDareh. 

We  shall  close  the  present  Appendix  with  a  bnnf  aecoim^ 
of  the  revenues,  the  military  force,  the  commeroe,  ti»  am, 
and  the  teaming  of  England  during  this  period* 

Queen  Elizabeth's  economy  was  remarkable ;  and  in  somii 
instances  seemed  to  border  on  STarioe.  The  amallest  expense, 
if  it  could  posMbly  be  iq)ared,  appeared  coaademhle  in  her 
eyes ;  and  even  the  charge  of  an  expreeiii  daring  ii»  most 
delicate  transactions,  was  not  below  her  notice.*  She  was 
also  attentive  to  every  profit,  and  embnoed  opportunities  of 
gain  which  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  She  kepi, 
for  instance,  the  see  of  Ely  vacant  nineleen  years,  in  order  to 
retain  the  revenue ;  f  and  it  was  usual  widi  her,  when  she 
promoted  a  bishop,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  see 
<»f  some  of  its  manors.^    But  that  in  reality  there  was  little 

•  Birch's  Negot.  p.  21.  f  Stiype,  voL  iv.  p.  861. 

t  Strype,  voL  iv.  p.  216.  There  if  a  cuzioiu  letter  of  the  queen's 
written  to  a  bishop  of  Ely,  end  preserved  in  the  register  of  that  see. 
It  is  in  these  words :  "  Proud  prelate,  I  understand  you  are  backward 
in  oomplying  with  your  agreement :  but  I  would  have  you  know,  that 
I,  who  made  you  what  you  are^  can  unmake  you ;  and  if  you  do  net 
forthwith  folnl  your  engagement^  by  Ood  I  yrVl  inmiediatelT  unfrock 
you.  Tours,  as  you  demean  yourself  Elisabeth."  The  bishop^  it 
■earns*  had  promised  to  exchange  aome  part  of  the  land  belongiug  to 
the  see  tea  psetanded  equiv^ent;  and  did  ao^  but  it  was  hi  < 
quenoe  of  the  above  letter.    Aaaaal  BegislBr,  1761,  p.  U. 


(K  Qp  ttvarice  in  tbe  queeA^s  temper,  ^tppeitro  from  this  cfacuni- 
itance,  that  she  never  amassed  any  treasure ;  and  even  refused 
subsidies  from  the  parliament  when  she  bad  do  present  occasion 
for  them.  Yet  we  must  not  conclude,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  her  economy  proceeded  from  a  tender  concern  for  her  ^ 
people;  she  loaded  them  with  oMHiopolies  and  exclusive 
patents,  which  are  much  more  oppressive  than  the  most 
heavy  taxes  levied  in  an  equal  and  regular  manner.  The  real 
source  of  her  frugal  conduct  was  derived  from  her  desire  of 
independency,  and  her  care  to  preserve  her  dignity,  which 
would  have  l^n  endangered  had  she  reduced  herself  to  the 
necessity  of  having  frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies. 
In  ccfoseqiienoe  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  engaged  in 
successful  and  necessary  wars,  thought  it  oK>re  prudent  to 
make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  royal  demesDes,1*  than 
demand  tbe  most  moderate  supplies  from  the  commons.  As 
she  lived  unmarried,  and  bad  no  posterity,  she  was  content  to 
se^e  her  present  turn,  though  at  the  expense  qS  her  succes-> 
sors ;  who,  by  reason  of  this  p<flicy,  joined  to  other  circum- 
stances,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  reduced  to  the  most 
#ztvMne  indigence. 

The  splendor  of  a  court  was  during  this  age  a  great  pajf^ 
of  the  public  charge ;  >md  as  Elizabeth  was  a  single  woman, 
woA  ej[pensive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence,  except  clothes,  this 
oiicumstance  enabled  her  to  perform  great  things  by  h^r 
ptoBtoiw  revenue.  She  is  said  to  liave  paid  four  millions  Qf 
d^^bt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister;  an 
jnci^ible  sum  ior  that  age.f  The  8tate^  at  the  time  of  tier 
death  owed  her  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
thie  king  of  France  four  hundred  and  fifty  thouaana.  |  Though 
diat  prince  was  extremely  firugal,  and  after  tiie  pcAce  of  V^r* 
Tins  was  continually  amassing  treasure,  the  queen  never  could, 
by  tbe  most  preswig  importunities,  prevail  on  him  to  make 
payment  of  those  sums  which  she  had  so  generously  advanced 

•  KTiner,  torn.  xtL  p.  141.  B'Bwes,  p.  151, 457, 535, 629.  Bsoon, 
vol.  iv.  p.  868. 

t  ITEwes,  p.  473.  I  Hiink  it  impoMiUs  to  reooneOs  this  sooottnt 
of  the  pnblie  debts  with  that  given  by  Strype,  YBodet.  Mem.  t<iL  iL 
p.  844,)  that  hi  the  yetr  1558  tbe  crown  owed  but  three  h«ildiie4 
thoiuandponnds.  I  own  that  this  last  nun  appeen  a  great  dsslSkiBte  ' 
Jkely.  liie  whole  revenue  of  Queen  ^lisidwtli  wtfuld  not  tat  ten 
yeazB  have  paid  fbnr  millione. 

I  'Vnnwood,  voL  i.  p.  M,  54. 
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him  during  his  greatest  distresses.  One  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  and  another  of  fifty  thousand,  were  all  sht 
could  ohtain,  by  the  strongest  representations  she  could  make 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had 
reduced  hcr.^  The  queen  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain, 
between  the  years  1589  and  1593,  the  sum  of  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  pittance  of  a 
double  subsidy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  granted  her  by  parliament.f  In  the  year  1599,  she 
spent  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  six  months  on  the  ser* 
vice  of  Ireland,  f  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  in  ten  years 
Ireland  cost  her  thiee  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.^ 
She  gave,  the  earl  of  Essex  a  present  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  departure  for  the  government  of  that  king* 
dom.||  Lord  Burleigh  computed,  that  the  value  of  the  gifbi 
conferred  on  that  favorite  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  a  sum  which,  though  probably  exaggerated,  is  a 
proof  of  her  strong  afiectioi)  towards  him.  It  was  a  common 
saying  during  this  reign,  "  The  queen  pays  bountifully,  though 
she  rewards  sparingly.  '^ 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  queen^s  ordinary  rev- 
enue, but  it  certainly  fill  much  short  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.^*  In  the  year  1590,  she  raised  the  customs 
from  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  fifty  thousand,  and 
obliged.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmed  them,  to  reftmd 
some  of  his  former  profi*s.f  f  This  improvement  of  the  revenue 
was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  one  Caermarthen ;  and  was 
opposed  by  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  Walsingham :  but  the 
queen's  perseverance  overcame  all  tiieir  oppo^tion.  The 
great  undertakings  which  she  executed  with  so  narrow  w 
^  revenue,  and  wi^h  such  sc^all  supplies  fix)m  her  people,  prov# 


•  Wtewood,  voL  i.  p.  117    195.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  483. 

X  Camden,  p.  167. 

i  Appendix  to  the  Earl  of  ^mex'B  Apology. 

I  BiiYsh'B  MemoizB,  vol.  u.  IT  Kanton*B  Regalia,  chap,  i 

**  Franklyn,  in  his  AnnaLs,  ^p.  9,)  Bays  that  the  profit  of  the  king- 
dom, beaidea  wards  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  fwhich  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,)  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds : 
the  crown  lands  seem  to  be  compre.Vnded  in  this  conmutation* 
^  ft  Camden,  p.  d6S»  This  accouvt  oC  Camden  is  difficult  or  impo»- 
■ihle  to  be  reconciled  to  the  state  of  ^  m  t^  ms  in  the  beginning  of 
fi**  K?*®^^*^*  reign,  as  they  appeal  \.  •  »  U  •7T\nls  of  the  oommoBa. 
■m  Xiat  of  James,  chap.  iS 


AJ^PBNinx  in. 

IA10  mighty  effects  of  wisdom  and  economy.  She  reoeited 
liom  the  parliament,  during  the  couroe  of  her  whole  reign, 
only  twenty  subsidies  and  thirty-nine  fifleenths.  I  pretend 
not  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  these  supplies;  because 
the  value  of  a  subsidy  was  continually  falling ;  and  in  the  end 
of  her  reign  it  amounted  only  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,* 
though  in  the  beginning  it  had  been  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  If  we  suppose  that  the  supplies  granted  Elizabe4k 
diinng  a  reign  of  forty-five  years  amounted  to  three  mUlions, 
we  shall  not  probably  be  much  wide  of  the  truth.t  This  sum 
makes  only  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
a  year ;  and  it  is  surprising,  tllht  while  the  queen^s  demands 
were  so  nioderate,  and  her  expenses  so  well  regulated,  she 
should  ever  have  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply 
from  pariiament,  or  be  reduced  to  make  sale  of  the  crown 
lands.  But  such  was  the  extreme,  I  had  almost  said,  absurd 
narsimony  of  the  parliaments  during  that  period.  They  valued 
%othing  in  comparison  of  their  money :  the  inembem  had  no 

•  D'EwQB,  p.  S30. 

t  Lord  Sa&biury  computed  these  supplies  oidy  st  two  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Jounu  17th  Feb.  1609.  King  Jsmes 
was  certainly  mistaken  when  he  estimated  the  queen's  annual  supplifls 
At  one  hundred  and  thirty-seyen  thousand  pounds.  Franklyu,  p.  44. 
It  is  curious  to  obeerre,  that  the  minister,  in  the  war  begu^zn  1754, 
was  in  some  periods  allowed  to  ls;vish  in  two  months  as  gr«Ft  a  sum 
as  wss  granted  by  parliament  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Ibrty-flve  yean. 
The  extreme  frivolous  object  of  the  late  war,  and  the  great  importanoe 
of  hers,  set  this  matter  in  still  a  stronger  light.  Money  too,  we  may 
observe,  was  in  most  particulars  of  the  same  value  in  both  pcziads : 
she  paid  eightpence  a  day  to  erery  foot  soldier.  But  our  late  delu- 
sions have  much  exceeded  any  thing  known  in  history,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  the  crusades.  For  I  suppose  there  is  no  math- 
ematical, still  less  an  arithmetical  demonstration,  that  the  road  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  not  the  road  to  paradise,  as  there  is,  that  the  endless 
increase  of  national  debts  is  the  direct  road  to  national  ruin.  But 
bsnrfaig  now  comtpLstely  reached  that  goal,  it  is  needless  at  present  to 
reflect  on  the  past.  It  will  be  found  in  the  present  year,  1776,  that 
all  the  revenues  of  this  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Keadiagt 
are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  forever.  Could  the  small  remainder  bs 
in  a  worse  condition  were  those  provinces  seized  by  Austria  and 
Prussia }  There  ia  Mj  this  difTereace,  that  some  event  might  happen 
in  Europe,  which  would  oUige  these  great  monarehs  to  dii^or^  their 
aicauisitions.  But  no  imaynation  can  fi^e  a  situation  which  will 
induce  our  creditors  to  relinquish  their  damis,  or  the  publio  to  seise 
tlkair  revenues.  So  egregious  indeed  has  been  our  folly,  that  we  have 
wren  lost  all  title  to  compasaioa  in  the  nuabedeiB  wJainities  tiiat  aie 
•waitiafiu. 
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Mcmectloii  with  the  court;  and  thi9  very  idea  wUch  Ih^f 
eonceived  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  waa,  to  reduce  tte 
demands  of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  aa  few  auf^iea  aa  poa* 
tible.  The  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the  pdrlia 
ment  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  supply.  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  seldom  summoning 
parliaments.*  No  redress  of  grievances  was  expected  from 
these  assemblies :  they  were  supposed  to  meet  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  impose  taxes. 

Before  the  reign,  of  Elixabeth,  the-English  jHincea  had 
usually  recourse  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans ; 
and  their  credit  was  so  loif,  that,  besides  paying  the  hig^ 
interest  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
the  city  of  London  join  in  the  security.  Sir  Thomas  Grsaham, 
that  great  and  enterprising  merchant,  one  of  the  chief  oroa* 
mento  of  this  reign,  engaged  the  company  of  merchant- 
adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to  the  queen ;  and  as  the  mooey 
was  regularly  repaid,  her  credit  by  degrees  established 
itself  in  the  city,  and  she  shook  off  this  dependence  on  fbr- 
ei^ers.t 

in  the  year  1&59,  however,  the  queen  employed  Gresham 
«o  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  Antwerp, 
h  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the  coin,  which  was  at  that 
^e  e^remely  debased.!  She  was  so  impolitic  as  to  make, 
herBeli7an  innovation  in  the  coin;  by  dividing  a  pound  of 
silver  into  sixty-two  shillings,  instead  of  suEty,  the  former 
standard.  This  is  the  last  time  that  the  coin  has  been  tam- 
pered with  in  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  sensible  how  much  the  defence  of  her 
Kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  power,  was  desirous  to  en- 
courage commerce  and  navigation:  but  as  her  monopoIicB 
tended  to  extinguish  all  domestic  industry,  which  is  much 
more  valuable  than  foreign  trade,  and  is  the  foundation  of  it, 
the  general  train  of  her  conduct  was  ill  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  at  which  she  aimed,  much  less  to  promote  the 
riches  of  her  people.  The  exclusive  companies  also  wert> 
an  immediate  check  on  foreign  trade.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  discouragement^,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  strongly  boot 
on  naval  enterprises;  and  besides  the  miliary  expediti<MM 
against  the  Spaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new 

•  fltrype,  voL  ir.  p.  124. 
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diicovenes,  and  manr  new  branches  of  foreign  coin::>'.rce 
were  opened  by  the  English.  Sir  Martin  Frobisner  unilertook 
three  fruitless  voyages  to  discover  the  north-west  passage : 
Davis,  not  discouraged  by  this  ill  succesd^  made  a  new  attempt* 
when  he  discovered  the  straits  which  pass  by  his  name.  In 
the  year  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  the  East 
India  Company  :  the  stock  of  that  company  was  seventy-two 
tiM>usand  pounds;  and  they  fitted  out  four  ships,  under  the 
command  of  James  Lancaster,  for  this  new  branch  of  trade. 
The  adventure  was  successful ;  and  the  ships  returning  with 
a  rich  cargo,  encouraged  the  company  to  continue  the  com- 
merce. 

The  communication  with  MuicovY  had  been  opened  in  Qu/sen 
Mary^s  time  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  passage  to  Archangel : 
but  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not  begin  to  be  canied 
on  to  a  great  extent  till  about  the  year  1569.  The  queen 
obtained  from  the  czar  an  exclusive  patent  to  the  English  for 
the  whole  trade  of  Muscovy ;  *  and  she  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  national  alliance  with  him.  This  czar  was 
named  John  Basilides,  a  furious  tyrant,  who,  continually 
suspecting  the  revolt  of  his  subjeets,  stipulated  to  have  a  safo 
retreat  and  protection  in  England.  In  order  the  better  to 
ifisore  this  resource,  he  purposed  to  marry  an  English  wCman ; 
and  the  queen  intended  to  have  sent  him  Lady  Anne  Hastingf^ 
daughter  of  the  eari  of  Huntingdon :  but  when  the  lady  was 
informed  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  country,  she  wisely 
declined  purchasing  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  her  ease  and 
#afety.t . 

The  English,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  Basilides,  ventured  farther  into  those  countries 
than  any  Europeans  had  formeriy  done.  They  transported 
their  goods  along  the  Eiver  Dwina  in  boats  made  of  one  entire 
tree,  which  they  towed  and  rowed  up  the  stream  as  far  as 
Walogda.  Thence  they  carried  their  commodities  seven  days' 
journey  by  land  to  Yeraslau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  to 
Astraeao.  At  Astracan  they  built  ships,  crossed  ^e  Caspian 
Sea«  and  distributed  their  manufactures  into  Persia.  But  this 
bold  attempt  met  with  such  discouragements,  that  it  was  never 
Mnewed.| 

After  ^  death  of  John  Basilides,  his  son  Theodore  revoked 
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die  patent  which  the  Ensfish  enjoyed  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
Russian  trade :  when  ttic  queen  remonstrated  against  thw 
innovation,  he  told  her  ministers,  that  princes  must  carry  an 
indifferent  hand,  as  well  between  their  subjects  as  between 
foreigners ;  and  not  convert  trade,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
ought  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a  monopoly  for  the  private 
gain  of  a  few.*  So  much  juster  notions  of  colnmerce  were 
entertained  by  this  barbarian  than  appear  in  the  conduct  of 
the  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth!  Theodore,  however,  con- 
tinued some  privileges  to  the  English,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  discoverers  of  the  communication  between  Europe 
and  his  country. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year  1583 ;  and 
that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  company  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time,  the  grand  seignior  had 
always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependent  province  of 
Prance ;  f  but  having  heard  of  the  queen's  power  and  reputa- 
tion, he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the  English,  and  even  granted 
them  larger  privileges  than  he  had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  complained  loudly,  in 
the  beginning  of  Elizabetlf  s  reign,  of  the  treatment  wbJch 
they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary.  She 
prudently  replied,  that  as  she  would  not  innovate  any  thing, 
she  would  sdll  protect  them  in  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  which  she  found  them  possessed.  This  answer  not  con- 
tenting them,  their  commerce  was  soon  after  suspended  for  a 
time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
tried  what  they  could  themselves  effect  for  promoting  their 
commerce.  They  took  the  whole  trade  into  their  own  hands ; 
and  their  returns  proving  successful,  they  divided  themselves 
into  staplers  and  merchant  adventurers ;  the  former  residing 
constantly  at  one  place,  the  latter  trying  their  fortunes  in  other 
towns  and  states  abroad  with  cloth  and  other  manufactures. 
This  success  "^  enrased  the  Hanse  Towns,  that  they  tried  all 
the  methods  which  a  discontented  people  could  devise,  to  draw 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations 
and  states.  They  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial 
edict,  by  which  the  English  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in 
the  empire :  the  queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained  sixty 
of  fheir  ships,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  River  Tagus  with 
contraband  goods  of  the  Spaniards.    These  ships  the  queeo 
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intended  to  hc^ve  restored,  as  desiring  to  have  oompromised 
all « differences  with  those  trading  cities;  but  when  she  was 
informed,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubec,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade,  sbi 
caused  the  ships  and  cargoes  to  be  confiscated  :  only  tw&m  ' 
them  were  released  to  cany  home  the  news,  and  to  inform 
these  states,  that  she  had  the  greatest  contempt  imaginable  for 
all  their  proceedings.* 

Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged  to  hire 
sliips  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice  : 
but  Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put  affairs  upon  a  bet- 
ter footing ;  both  by  building  some  ships  of  her  own,  and  by 
encouragmg  the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vessels, 
which,  on  occasion,  were  converted  into  ships  of  war.t  In 
the  year  1562,  the  seamen  in  England  were  found  to  be  four- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- five  men;^  the  number 
of  vessels  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two ;  of  which  there  were 
only  two  hundred  and  seventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monson 
pretends,  that  though  navigation  decayed  in  the  first  years  of 
James  L,  by  the  practice  of  the  merchants,  who  carried  on 
their  trade  in  foreign  bottoms,^  yet,  before  the  year  1640,  this 
number  of  seamen  was  tripled  in  England. || 

The  nnvy  wlsich  the  queen  left  at  her  decease  appears 
considerable,  when  we  reflect  only  on  the  number  of  vessels, 
which  were  firty-two:  but  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
khese  siii|j:>  can  led  above  forty  guns  ;  that  four  only  came  up 
to  that  number  ;  that  there  were  but  two  ships  of  a  thousand 
tons ;  and  twenty- three  below  fiVe  hundred,  some  of  fifly,  and 
flonie  even  of  twenty  tons ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of 
guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  5T  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  English 
navy,  compared  to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained.**  In 
the  year  1588,  there  were  not  above  five  vessels  fitted  out  by 
the  noblemen  and  seaports,  which  exceeded  two  hundred 
tons.tf 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invasion  by  the 
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Bpaoiards ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and  levied  an  army 
in  a  fortnight  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  gave  'foreigners  a 
higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England  than  this  sudden  arma- 
ment In  the  year  1575,  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom  were 
computed  at  a  hundred  and  eigh^-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.^  A  distribution  was  made,  in  the  year 
1595,  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  besides  those 
which  Wales  could  supply .f  These  armies  were  formidable 
by  their  numbers ;  but  their  discipline  and  experience  were 
not  proportionate.  Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  Newport 
frequently  ran  over  and  plundered  the  east  coi)st :  so  unfit 
was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  The  lord  lieutenants  were  first  appointed  to  the 
counties  in  this  reign. 

Mr.  Murden  |  has  published,  from  the  Salisbury  collections, 
a  paper  which  contaiils  the  military  force  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  account  given  by  our  ordinary  historians.  It  makes 
all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  those  armed, 
to  eighty  tiiousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  of  whom 
forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were 
trained.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these  able-bodied  men  con- 
sisted of  such  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  Edward  Coke  § 
said,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  was  employed  about 
the  same  time,  together  with-  Popham,  chief  justice,  to  take  a 
survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found  them 
to  be  nine  hundred  thousand  of  all  sorts.  This  number,  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  supposes  that  there  were 
above  two  hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Tet 
even  this  number  is  surprisingly  small.  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  kingdom  is  six  or  seven  times  more  populous  at  present  ? 
and  that  Murden^s  was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding 
Catholics,  and  children,  and  infirm  persons  ? 

Harrison  says,  that  in  the  musters  taken  fai  the  years  1574 
and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  service  amounted  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four;  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third  was  omitted.  Such 
■neartain^  and  contradkstion  are  there  in  all  these  accounta 
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^faiwillalftnJmg  the  ffeatoem  of  ihb  number^the  same  author 
jBompkuos  much  of  the  decay  of  populousness ;  a  vulgar  com- 
plaint  in  ail  places  and  all  ages.  Guicciardini  makes  t&e 
inhabitants  of  England  in  this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative  popu- 
lousness  of  England  in  different  periods,  it  must  be  allowed 
tluit,  abstracting  from  the  national  debt,  there  is  a  prodigbus 
increase  of  power  in  ^at,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other* 
European  state,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
would  be  no  paradox  to  affirm^  that  Ireland  alone  could,  at 
present,  exert  a  greater  force  than  all  the  three  kingdoms  were 
capable  of  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  we  might 
go  further,  and  assert,  that  one  good  county  in  England  is  able 
to  make,  at  least  to  support,  a  greater  efibrt  than  the  whole 
kingdom  was  capable  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  when  the^ 
maintenance  of  a  garrison  in  a  small  town  like  Calais,  formed 
Dioire  than  a  third  of  the  ordinary  national  expense.  Such  are 
the  efiects  of  liberty,  industry,  and  good  government  I 

The  state  of  the  English  manufactures  was  at  this  time 
very  low ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almost  all  kinds  had  the  pref- 
erence.* About  the  year  1590,  &ere  were  in  London  four 
persons  only  rated  in  the  subsidy  books  so  hish  as  four  hun<  . 
dred  pounds.t  This  computation  is  not  indeed  to  be  deemed 
an  exact  estimate  of  their  wealth.  In  1567,  there  were  found, 
on  inquiry,  to  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one 
strangers  of  all  nations  in  London ;  of  whom  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty- 
eight  Scots.]:  The  persecutions  in  Fiance  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries drove  afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into 
England ;  and  the  commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  that 
kingdom,  was  very  much  improved  by  them.^  It  was  then 
that  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam  built,  at  his  own  chargje,  the  mag- 
nificent fabric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of  the  mer- 
chanu :  the  queen  visited  it,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  io  kinguage,  whwh  has  a  grearefiect 
on  men^s  ideas,  the  iavidioos  woid  utury  which  .formerly 
«2»ant  the  taking  of  any  interest  for  money,  came  now  to 
express  only  the  taking  i^  exorbitant  and  Slegal  laterMt.  An 
act  passed  in  1S71  violendy  condemns  ail  usury;  but permita 

•  B'Bwes*  p.  605.  t  IVBwcs,  p.  497 

t  Hajxifliy  p.  461,  462.  j  8t(>w«»  p.  668 
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ten  per  cent,  interest  to  be  paid.  Heniy  IV.  of  PMnoa 
reduced  interest  to  six  and  a  half  per  cent ;  an  indication 
-  of  the  great  advance  of  France  above  England  in  com* 
merce. 

Dr.  Howell  says,*  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  tfiird  of  hei 
reign,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  knit  stockings 
by  her  silk-woman,  and  never  wore  cloth  hose  any  more. 
*  The  author  of  the  Present  State  of  England,  sa^s,  that  about 
1577,  pocket  watches  were  firs^  brought  into  England  from 
Germany.  They  are  though^  to  have  been  invented  at  Nurem- 
berg. About  1580,  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel.f  Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  puUic 
occasions,  rode  behind  her  chamberlain. 

Camden  says,  that  in  1581,  Randolph,  so  much  employed 
'  by  the  queen  in  foreign  embassies,  possessed  the  office  of 
postmaster-general  of  England.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
posts  were  then  established ;  though  from  Charies  I.^s  regula- 
tions in  1635,  it  would  seem  that  few  post-houses  were  erected 
before  that  time. 

In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported  annually 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth.(  This  number 
seems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifUi  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

A  judicious  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar  observa- 
tion, that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating,  from  the  increase  of 
enclosures  and  decay  of  tillage ;  and  he  ascribes  the  reason 
veiy  justly  to  the  restraints  put  on  the  exportation  of  com ; 
while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to  export  all  the  produce  of 
pastura^,  such  as  wooly  hides,  leather,  tallow,  etc.  These 
prohibitions  of  exportation  were  derived  from  the  prerogative, 
and  were  very  injudicious.  The  queen  once,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  had  tried  a  contrary  practice,  and 
with^good  success.  From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  the 
complaints  renewed  in  our  time  were  then  very  oommoa, 
eonceming  the  high  prices  of  every  thing.^    There  seems* 

•  Hiitory  of  the  World,  voL  iL  p.  222. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  L  p.  421.  %  Anderson,  voL  i.  p.  424. 

{  A  compendious  or  brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Ooir 
plainu  of  divers  of  our  Countrymen.    The  author  says,  that  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  1581,  commoditiea  had  in  general  risen  flffcy  pet 
— ^SaonDemoIe.  *«  Cannot  you,  neighbor,  r«niember/'8a7ahitb**ua^ 
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to  bitTj»  bMD  tvRO  penoda,  Iq  which  prices  rose  re- 
markably ia  England ;  namely,  that  in^  Queen  Elizabeth^a 
leigD^  when  they  are  computed  to  have  doubled,  and  that  in 
the  present  age.  Between  the  two,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  atagpation.  •  It  would  appear,  that  Industry,  durmg  that  mter« 
mpd^te  period,  increased  as  fast  as  gold  and  silver,  and  kept 
commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with  money. 

There  were  tyro  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to  settle  colonies 
JA  America ;  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Newfoundland, 
another. by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  Virginia:  but  neither  of 
tbeiie  piojects  proved  successful.  All  those  noble  settlements 
ware  made  in  the  following  reigns.  The  current  specie  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  end  of  this  reign,  is  computed  at  four 
millions.* 

The  earl  of  Lieicester  desired  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  then 
ambassador  in  France,  to  provide  him  With  a  riding  master 
in  that  country,  to  whom  he  promises  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  besiides  maintaining  himself  and  servant  and  a  couple 
of  horses.  '^  I  know,"  adds  the  earl,  *'  that  such  a  man  as  I 
want  may  receive  higher  wages  in  France  :  but  let  him  con- 
sider, that  a  shilling  m  England  goes  as  far  as  two  shillings  in 
France."  t  It  is  known  that  every  thing  is  much  changed  since 
that  time. 

The  nobility  in  this  age  still  supported,  in  some  degree,  the 
ancieBt  magnificence  ia  their  hospitality,  and  in  the  numbers 
of  their  retainers ;  and  the  qtieen  found  it  prudent  to  retrench, 
by  proclamation,  their  expenses  in  this  last  particular.^  The 
expense  of  hospitality  she  somewhat  encouraged,  by  the  fre« 
quent  visits  she  paid  her  nobility,  and  the  sumptuous  feasts 
which  she  received  from  theign.^    The  earl  of  Leicester  gave 

within  these  thirty  years,  I  could,  in  this  town,  Imy  the  best  pig  o& 
goose  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  Ibr  fowrpenoe,  which  now  ooeieih 
twelvepenee ;  a  good  capon  £9r  threepsBoe  os  Ibuipenoa ;  a  chicken 
fisrapenny;  a  haafortwopeooe?"  (p.  8d.)  •*  Yet  the  price  of  ordi« 
nary  labor  was  then  eightpence  a  day."  (p.  31.) 

*  liiTee  of  the  Admirals,  toL  i  p.  475. 

t  Dlgges's  Complete  Ambassador. 

X  Strype»  voL  iii.   Append,  p.  64. 

f  H»nis<m»  alter  enumerating  the  queen's  palaces,  adds,  **  Bat 
what  shall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all*  and  tell  what  houses 
the  queen's  majesty  hath?  Sith  all  is  hers;  and  when  it  pleaseth 
her  in  the  snsmier  season  to  recreate  herself  abroad,  and  Tiew  the 
estate  of  the  country,  and  hear  the  complaints  of  her  poor  commons 
injured  by  her  unjust  offlcen  or  their  substitutes,  every  nobleiftan's 
lumsa  is  her  palao%  where  she  cantinueth  during  pleasure*  and  liU 
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ber  an  entertiuiiine&t  ih  Kboflworili  Cai06,  yiAMtk  y 
dinary  for  expense  and  magnificence.  Arnong  ettier  paitiem. 
Tars,  we  are  told  that  three  hundred  tthd  aix^'fiv^  hegrfiteda 
of  beer  were  drunk  at  it.*  The  earl  had  fortified  ^Ib  tattle 
at  great  expense;  and  it  contamed  arms  for  ten  tfcouaaad 
nien.t  The  earl  of  Derby  had  a  ikmilj  consittiog  of  ti»*o 
hundred  and  forty  ^rvants.];  Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  sfngular 
proof  of  beneficence  in  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  eentented 
with  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  ezlsaordt- 
nary  services  from  them ;  a  proof  ^t  the  great  power  iof  tlie 
sovereign  (what  was  almost  unavoidable)  rati  very  geneially 
countenanced  the  nobility  in  t3rrannizing  over  the  people. 
Burleigh,  though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal  estate, 
kept  a  family  consisting  of  a  hundred  servants.^  He  had  a 
standing  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two  other  tables  for  persons 
of  meaner  condition,  which  were  always  served  afike,  whether 
he  were  in  town  or  in  the  country.  About  his  person  he  had 
people  of  great  distinctiou ;  insomuch  that  he  could  reckon  op 
twenty  gentlemen  retainers  who  had  each  a  ^ousand  pounds 
&  year ;  and  as  many  among  hb  ordinary  servants  who  wete 
i¥orth  from  a  thousand  pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.||  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  small,  the  min- 
isters and  courtiers  sometimes  found  means,  by  employing  the 
boundless  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater  fortunes  than  it  is 
possible  for  them  at  present  to  amass,  from  ftieir  larger  sakries, 
and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  several  times  in  his 
country  house ;  where  she  remained  three,  four,  or  five  weeks 
at  a  time.  Each  visit  cost  him  two  or  three  thousand  pounds-il 
The  quantity  pf  silver  plate  possessed  by  this  nobleman  is 
aurprisiog ;  no  less  than  fourteen  or  fifleen  thousand  pounds 
------  —     ■      -    -  -  —  - 

she  return  sgain  to  aome  of  her  own,  in  wUch  she  renMiiielh  M  long 
M  ahe  pleesech."  Book  iL  cbup.  15.  Stordy  one  may  say  of  saeb  a 
oneBt,  what  Cicero  says  to  Attieus,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  him  by 
Cesar.  "Hospes  tamen  non  is  cixi  diceres,  Amabo  te,  eodem  ad  me 
earn  revert^."  -lib.  ziiL  Ep.  62.  If  she  relieved  liie  people  from 
appfessions,  (to  whom  it  seems  the  law  cotdd  give  fto  relief;)  hcf 
visits  were  a  great  oppression  on  the  nobility. 

*  Biogr.  Brit.  vol.  ill.  p.  1791. 

t  Strype,  toL  ill.  p.  394.  {  gWifi^  p.  674. 

I^trype,  vol.  iiL  p.  129.  Append, 
life  of  Burleigh,  published  by  CoIBns. 
Id£i  of  Budsigh,  pubUriiad  by  OolUni^  p.  4a 


tm^  AcwmbkI  pouods  staifing  m  ^ue.  Yet  Durieig^-  left  tmfy 
tonat  thMMaad  pounds  a  yecr  ia  Imd,  and  eleven  thoenad 
poaade  is  money ;  aod  «s  land  wee  theo  comoioiity  sold  «t 
«Mi  yean*  poiicton,  bm  f^tate  was  neariy  equal  to  all  iftw  rest 
^  ha  fottam.  it  appeus  that  litde  value  was  theo  put  upoo 
Hnb  tehioQ  of  tbe  pUte,  which  pvctabty  was  bm  lude:  the 
weight  was  chiefly  ooiisldeied.t 

Mt  though  dieie  were  preserved  gieat  rsmanis  of  te 
aneisBt  costonis,  the  aobiKty  wefe  by  degrees  acquiring  a 
teste  for  el^snt  luxury;  and  many  edifies,  ia  partieohur 
were  built  of  tfapsm,  neat,  laxge,  and  smnpttmos;  to  tbs 
gieat  oraaaMat  of  the  Iringdom,  says  Oamden,)  bet  to  the 
BO  less  deeay  of  the  glomus  hospitality  of  the  nation.  It 
ii,  however,  more  reaionabte  to  think,  that  diis  new  Jtum 
of  expense  promoted  avis  and  indusirf ;  while  tiie  aneieat 
hospitaiity  was  tiie  soQroe  of  vioe,  dieofder,  seidiiion,  soad 


Aaiong  the  other  q>e«es  of  hnofy,  that  of  a|ipaiel  bsgn 
maeh  a>  increase  during  tins  age;  and  the  qneenthoug^t 
proper  to  teetreia  it  by  prodanwtion^tl  Her  saampie  was 
ve^  little  eonfonnable  to  her  ediists.  As  no  woman  was  ever 
moas  isoneeiled  of  her  beauty^  or  more  .desiroos  of  maldng 
anpesBsion  on  the  heaits  of  beholden,  no  one  ever  went  to  a 
greanr  caBtmVaganoe  in  apparel,  or  stodied  more  the  variety 
•ai  ridmess  of  bsr  Presses.  She  appeared  aimoat  every  dinr 
•hi  a  difereat  habit ;  and  trwd  all  tbe  eeveml  modes  by  which 
sImf  hoped  to  tender  henstf  agreeable.  She  was  also  so  fond 
ef  her  clothes,  dbat  she  iMver  could  part  with  any  of  then ; 
and  at  her  death  she  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  die  differsnt 
habia^  to  the  nomber:ef  three  thousand,  which  she  had  ever 
worn  in  her  lifetime.  H 

The  retremhmetit  of  Ae  aaelent  hospitidity,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  vetainere,  were  favonMe  to  me  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign;  and, by  diwbling the  grsat  Mblemen Iboni  resist- 

*  See  note  OO,  «t  t3ie  end  of  the  volame. 

t  This  sppsittt  from  BarlslgPk's  will:  bs  seeoiin  oily  the  nan. 
bar  ef  eaaoeeto  be  gives  to  eseh  lessee,  sod  i^qwfoto  a  goUemlth 
ta  eee  it  wei^^ed  oat  to  them,  withoafe  okaking  say  diatinetLoa  of  the 
piecea. 

I  Page  462.  }  See  note  PP,  at  the  end  of  tfan  volame. 

I  Olmtei,  p.  492. 
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,fcoilK>tad  tile  maoxxdakcilhm  lomi^ alid wtAided  ikm 
authority  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Tfaeie  weie  TOmaj  peeolitt 
esAises  in  the  lituatiQii  and  character  of  Henry  VSL  n/bkk 
augaieoted  the  authority  of  the  crown :  most  ctf*  tbeae  cauaia 
concurred  in  suceeeding  princes ;  together  with  the  fiictioae 
in  religion,  and  the  acquisitioa  of  the  supremacy,  a  most  ii»» 
portant  artkle  of  prerogative :  hut  the  mannenof  the  age 
were  a  general  cause,  which  operated  during  this  whoke 
piariod,  and  which  continually  tended  to  diminiw  the  riches, 
and  st'dl  moie  the  influence,  of  the  aristocracy,  anciently  se 
formidable  to  the  crown.  The  habits  of  luxury  dissipated  the 
immense  fortmxes  of  the  ancient  barons:  and  as  the  new 
methods  of  expense  gave  subsistence  to 'mechanics  and 
merchants,  who  lived  in  an  independent  manner  en  the  fruits 
of  their  own  mdustiy,  a  nobleman,  instead  of  that  unlimitflMd 
ascendant  which  he  was  wont  to  assume  over  those  who  were 
floaintaiimd  at  his  board,  or  subsisted  by  salaries  eonfeired  .on 
them,  retained  only  that  moderate  influence  which  cuetooieB 
have  orer  tradesmen,  and  whbh  can  never  be  dangerous  to 
civil  govMnmrnit  The  landed  proprietom  also,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  money  than  for  men,  endeavored  1o  lam 
:their  lands  to  the  best  account  with  regard  to  profit ;  and 
either  enclosing  their  fields,  or  joining  mftny'small  fiumn  into 
a  few  large  ones,  dismissed  th6ie  useless  hands  which  formerly 
were  always  at  their  call. in  every  attempt  to  subvert  die 
government,  or  oppose  a  neighboring  baron.  By  all  these 
means  the  cities  increased;  the  middle  rank  of  men  began  to 
be  rich  and  powerful ;  the  priope,  who  in  efieet  was  the  same 
with  the  laWf^was  implicitly  obeyed  :  and  thongh  the  further 
progress  of  the  same  causes  begat  a  new  pbn  of  liberty, 
founded  oft  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  in  the  intaorval 
between  the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the  rise  of  this  order,  the 
soveroign  took  advantage  of  the  present  situation,  and  assumed 
an  authcmty  almost  absolute. 

Whatever  may  be  conmionly  imagined,  horn  the  authority 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Harrington,  and  later  authors, 
the  laws  of  Henry  VH  contributed  very  little  towards  the 
foeat  revolution  which  happened  about  this  period  in  the 
fingfish  constitution.  The  practice  of  breaking  entails  by  a 
fine  and  recovery,  had  been  Introduced  in  the  preceding 
reigns ;  and  this  prince  only  gave  indirectly  a  legal  sanction 
to  3ie  practice,  by  reforming  some  abuses  which  attended  iL 
Hut  the  settled  authority  which  he  aoqoirsd  to  the  crown 


«aibM  te  ■gyiewign  to  eocnmck  on  the  sepftmle  jaMiatMOi 
of  tbebaroDStttnd  fNroAiceda  motfe  geneml  and  ngolareaDa* 
omion  of  the  laws.  The  oounties  palatine  ividerweDt  the 
•ame  &te  at  the  feudal  powen ;  and,  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
VUL,*  the  jurifldiedon  of  these  counties  was  annexed  to  the 
erown,  and  all  wtits  weie  orduned  to  run  in  the  king's  name. 
But  the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  secret 
revolution  of  government,  and  subverted  the  power  of  the 
barons.  There  appear  still  in  this  reign  some  remains  of 
the  ancient  slavery  of  the  boon  and  peasants,t  but  none 
aAerwardSh 

Learning,  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
English  pnnoes  and  nobles ;  and  as  it  was  not  yet  prostituted 
by  being  too  common,  even  the  great  deemed  it  an  object  of 
ambition  to  attain  a  character  for  literature.  The  four  suo- 
oessive  sovereigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may, 
on  one  account  of  other,  be  admitted  into  the  olase  of  authors. 
Queen  Catharine  Parr  translated  a  book :  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
considering  her  age,  and  her  sex,  and  her  station,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  literature.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
raued  from  being  professor  in  Cambridge,  first  to  be  ambassa- 
dor \q  France,  then  secretary  of  state.  The  despatches  of 
those  times,  and  among  others  those  of  Burleigh  himself,  are 
fre<|uently  interlarded  with  quotations  Irom  the  Greek  and 
Latm  classios.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  coifft  valued  themselves 
on  knowledge :  Lady  Burleigh,  Lady  Bacon,  and  their  two 
sisters,  were  mistresses  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  lan- 
guage ;  and  placed  more  pride  in  their  erudition  than  in  their 
rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Eliaabeth  ^^rote  and  translated  several  books :  and 
ahe  was  &mUiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  Latin 
tomnie.$  It  is  pretended  that  she  made  an  extemporary  reply 
in  Sreek  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  had  addrossed 
her  in  that  language.  It  is  certain  that  she  answered  in  Latin 
without  premeditation,  and  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  to  the 
Polish  ambassador,  who  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  her. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and 
saidi  ^  God's  death,  my  lords,''  (for  she  was  much  addicted  to 
•wearing,)  ^  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  eki  . 

•  27  Hemy  Yin.  0.  24. 

t  Bymer,  tom.  xr.  p.  781. 

I  8et  note  QQ,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


L«tki,lliiit  hMli  ktog  fein  toiime.**  *  EHnlwlh,  t^Vft  i 
'rfkis  tM»  (fieefi^  did  not  eminily  drop  tlie  atnliitioirdf  a^upMiriiig 
as  an  avrthof ;  afid,  next  to  her  desire  of  admhtotion  fer  bea«iy, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  eht^f  dbject  of  her  immty.  She 
translated  Roethitis  of  the  Consolalion  of  Pkiloso|>hy  ;  m 
ord^v,  as  she  pretended,  to  allay  her  grief  for  Henry  f  V.*s 
change  of  religion.  As  far  as  we  ca«i  pd^  from  Elisa- 
beth^s  compositions,  we  may  |>ro^ounce  that,  notwif^^Mtanding 
her  application,  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  taste  in  liter- 
atuve  was  hot  indifferent :  she  was  much  inlerior  to  her  suc- 
cessor in  this  particular,  who  was  himself  no  perfect  model 
of  eloquence. 

Unhappily  for  litemture,  at  least  for  the  learned  of  this  age, 
the  queen^s  vanhy  lay  more  in  shming  by  her  own  learning, 
than  in  encouraging  men  of  genius  by  her  liberality.  Spenser 
^  himself,  the  finest  English  writer  of  his  age,  was  long  neglect- 
^  ed  ;  and  af^r  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  hie  pafron,  w«s 
allowed  to  die  ahnost  for  want  This  poet  contains  great  beau- 
ties, a  sweet  and  harmonious  versification,  easy  elocution,  a 
line  ima^nation ;  yet  does  the  perusal  of  his  work  become  so 
tedious,  that  one  never  finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure 
which  it  affords;  it  soon  becomes  a  kind  of  task-reading, 
and  it  requires  some  effort  and  resolution  to  carry  ns  on  to 
the  end  of  his  long  performance.  This  efiect,  of  which  every 
one  is.  conscious,  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  change  of  man- 
ners: but  manners  have  more  changed  since  Homer's  age; 
and  yet  that  poet  remains  still  the  favorite  of  every  reader  c^ 
taste  and  judgment  Homer  copied  true  natural  manneri, 
which,  however  rough  or  uncultivated,  will  always  form 
an  agreeable  and  interesting  picture ;  bat  the  pencil  of  the 
'  Ekiglish  poet  was  employed  in  dmwing  the  afiectations,  and 
conceits,  and  fopperies  of  chivalry,  which  appear  ridiculous 
as  soon  as  they  lose  the  recommendation  of  the  mode.  The 
tedioosness  of  continued  allegory,  and  that,  too,  seldom  strik- 
ing or  ing^ious,  has  also  eontribated  to  render  the  Fairy 
Queen  peculiarly  tiresome;  not  to  mention  the  too  groat  fre- 
quency of  its  descnpiions,  and  the  languor  of  its  stanza. 
Upon  the  whole,  Snenser  maintains  his  place  upon  the 
•helves  among  our  English  classiui;  but  he  is  seldom  seen 
on  the  table ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  <one,  if  he  dare* 
to  be  ingenuous,  but  will  oonfen,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
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'the  merit  of  the  poet,  he  afibrds  an  entertainmeiit  with  which 
the  fialate  is  soon  satiated.  Several  writers  of  late  have 
amused  themselves  in  copying  the  style  of  Spenser ;  and  no 
imitation  has  been  so  indifferent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  re 
semblance  to  the  original :  his  manner  is  so  peculiar  that  i 
b  ahnost  impossible  not  to  transfer  some  of  it  mto  the  eopgr. 
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[1603.]  The  crown  of  England  was  never  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  with  greater  tranquillity  than  it  passed  from 
the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart  During  the  whole  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  eyes  of  men  had  been  employed  in  search  of 
her  successor ;  and  when  old  age  made  the  prospect  of  her 
death  more  immediate,  there  appeared  none  but  the  king  of 
Scots  who  could  advance  any  just  claim  or  pretension  to  the 
throne.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Margaret,  elder  daughter 
of  Henry  VII. ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  his  hered- 
itary  right  remained  unquestionable.  If  the  religion  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  prejudices  contracted  against 
her,  had  formed  any  considerable  obstacle  to  her  succession, 
these  objections,  being  entirely  personal,  had  no  place  with 
regard  to  her  son.  Men  also  considered,  that  though  the  title 
derived  from  blood  had  been  frequently  violated  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  such  licenses  had  proceeded  more  from 
force  or  intrigue  than  from  any  deliberate  maxims  of  govern- 
jnenL  The  lineal  heiv  had  still  in  the  end  prevailed :  and 
both  his  exclusion  and  restoration  had  been  commonly  attended 
with  such  convulsions  as  were  sufficient  to  warn  all  prudent 
men  not  lightly  to  give  way  to  such  irregularities.  If  the  will 
of  Henry  VIU.,  authorized  by  act  of  parliament,  had  tacitly 
excluded  the  Scottish  line,  the  tyranny  and  caprices  of  that 
monarch  had  been  so  signal,  that  a  settlement  of  this  nature, 
unsupported  by  any  just  reason,  had  no  authority  with  the 
people.  Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  with  her  dying  breath,  had 
recognized  the  undoubted  title  of  her  kinsman  James ;  and  the 
whole  nation  seemed  to  dispose  themselves  with  joy  and  plea** 
nie  for  his  reception.     Though  bom  and  educated  amidst  a 


Ibreigps  mod  hostile  people,  men  lioped,  fiom  bis  chamoter  of 
modeiBtioD  and  wisdom,  that  he  would  embrace  the  maxima 
of  an  English  monarch ;  and  the  prudent  foresaw  greater 
advantages  resulting  from  a  union  with  Scotlfmd,  than  disad- 
vantages from  submitting  to  a  prince  of  that  nation.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  English  looked  towards  the  successor 
had  appeared  so  evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,  concurring  with 
other  causes,  it  affected  her  with  the  deepest  melancholy  ;  and 
that  wise  prmcess,  whose  penetration  and  experience  had 
given  her  the  greatest  insight  into  human  affairs,  bad  not  yet 
sufficiently  weighed  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers  and  levity 
of  the  people. 

As  victoiy  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  had  attended 
tills  princess,  she  left  the  nation  in  such  flourishing  circum- 
stances, that  her  successor  possessed  every  advantage,  except 
that  of  comparison  widi  her  illustrious  name,  when  he  mourn- 
ed the  throne  of  England.  The  king^s  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  immediately  afforded  to  the  inquisitive  some 
eiicumstances  of  comparison,  which  even  the  natural  partial- 
ity in  fiivor  of  their  new  sovereign  could  not  interpret  to  hia 
advantage.  As  he  passed  along,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked 
about  him  from  every  quarter,  allured  by  interest  or  curiosity. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and  hearty  the  acclama- 
tions, which  reaounded  from  all  sides ;  and  every  one  could 
remember  how  tiie  aflability  and  popular  manners  of  their 
queen  displayidd  themselves  amidst  su^h  concourse  and  exul- 
tation of  her  subjects.  But  James,  though  sociable  and  famil- 
iir  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated  the  bustle  of  a  mixed 
nraltitude ;  and  though  far  from  disliking  flatterv,  yet  was  he 
still  fonder  of  tranquillity  and  ease.  He  issued,  therefore,  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  this  resort  of  people,  on  pretence  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  inconveniencies,  which,  he 
aadd,  woeld  necessarily  attend  it* 

He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  great  flow  of  affec- 
tion which  appeared  in  his  new  subjects;  and  being  himself 
of  an  afiectionate  temper,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  haste  to 
'  make  them  some  return  of  kindness  and  good  offices.  To 
this  motive,  probably,  we  are  to  ascribe  that  profusion  of  titles 
which  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  when,  in 
six  weeks^  time  afler  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  he  is 
•omputed  to  have  bestowed  knighthood  on  no  le»  thai^  two 
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• 
IfQiidred  and  thiity^evmi  penons.  If  ISisabeth^ft  fr^gdiff  tt 
honors,  ao.  well  as  of  money,  had  formeriy  been  repmd  lO,  it 
began  now  to  be  valued  and  esteemed,  and  every  one  was 
'^ensible  that  the  king,  by  his  lavish  and  prematare  conferring 
of  favors,  had  failed  of  obliging  the  persons  on  whom  he 
bestowed  them.  Titles  of  all  kinds  becaune  so  coonnon,  that 
thev  were  scarcely  marks  of  distinction ;  and  beii^  distributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  persons  unknown  to  the 
prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  facility  and  good 
nature,  than  of  any  determined  friendship  or  esteem. 

A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  St  Paul's,  in  which  an  art  was 
promised  to  be  taught,  very  necessary  to  assist  frail  meBsories 
in  retaining  the  names  of  the  new  nobility.* 
-  We  may  presume  that  the  English  would  have  thrown  leas 
blame  on  the  king's  facility  in  bestowing  favors,  had  these 
been  confined  entirely  to  their  own  nation,  and  had  not  been 
shared  out,  in  too  ungual  proportions,  to  his  old  subjects. 
James,  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was  more  guided  by 
temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules  of  politraal  prudenoe, 
had  brought  with  him  great  numben  of  his  Scottish  oourtieiB, 
whose  impatience  and  importunity  were  apt,  in  many  particii- 
kirs,  to  impose  on  the  easy  nature  of  their  master,  and  extort 
ftvors  of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  Bnglirii  subjeete 
would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  oi  Lenox,  the  earl  of 
M arre.  Lord  Hume,  Lord  Kinloss,  Sir  George  fluaae,  Seor^ 
taiy  Elph]n8tone,t  were  immediately  added  to  flie  EnglUi 
privy  council.  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he  oreated  eari  of 
Dunbar,  was  his  declared  favorite  as  long  as  that  noblemlui 
lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous,  though 
the  least  powerful,  of  all  those  whom  die  king  ever  honored 
with  that  distinction.  Hay,  some  time  after,  was  created  Via- 
eount  Doncaster,  ihen  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  got  an  immenae 
fortune  from  the  crown,  all  which  he  spent  in  a  splendid  and 
courtly  manner.  Bamsay  obtained  the  title  of  eail  of  Hd- 
demess ;  and  many  others  being  mised  on  a  sudden  to  the 
hi^iest  elevation,  increased,  by  their  inaoleace,  that  envy 
which  naturally  attended  them  as  strangers  and  ancient 
enemies. 

It  must,  however,  be  owiM,  in  just'jce  to  James,  that  he  left 
almost  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  nidfl- 
teisi  and  trusted  the  coDdiiet  ef  politwal  cunceins,  both  fbse^ 
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mi  domestic,  to  In  fingliBh  sutjedtB.  AmUmg  diese,  Seo 
letaiy  Cecil,  cimted  saccesaiveiy  Lord  Effijudka,  ViKouot 
Crenbome,  and  emri  of  Salkbtirj,  was  alw^e  regarded  ae  lib 
prime  minister  and  chief  couasellor.  Though  the  capaeity 
and  penetration  of  this  miniater  were  sufficiently  known,  bis 
favor  with  the  king  created  surprise  on  the  accesnon  of  that 
monarch.  The  secret  correspondence  into  whidi  he  hiMl 
entered  with  James,  and  which  had  sensihlv  contributed  to  the 
easy  reoeption  of  tknt  prince  in  England,  bid  the  foundation 
oiCeciTB  credit ;  and  while  all  his  former  assocktas,  Sir  Wal« 
ter  Raleigh,  Liord  Grey,  Liord  Cobham,  were  discountenanoad 
on  account  of  their  animosity  against  Eakz,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  this  minister  was  continued  in  employment,  aad 
treated  with  die  greatest  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  ministers  in  negotialiiii 
was  immediately  put  to  trial  on  the  appearance  of  ambassadois 
from  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  congmtulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  form  with  him  nair 
treaties  and  alliiihces.  Besides  ministers  from  Venice,  Den- 
mark, the  Palatinate ;  Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau,  aansted  hy 
Bamevelt,  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  was  ambassador  from 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  Aiemberg  was  sent  hy 
Archduke  Albert,  and  Taxis  was  expected  in  a  little  time  from 
Spain.  But  he  who  most  ^cited  the  atlentioo  of  Uie  publiC) 
both  on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his  master,  was 
the  marquis  of  Itosni,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  prime  minis* 
ter  and  fav<NPite  of  Henry  lY.  of  France. 

When  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  devcived  an 
Philip  IL,  all  Europe  was  struck  with  termr,  lest  the  power  of 
a  family,  which  had  been  raised  by  fortune,  should  now  be 
carried  to  an  immeasurable  hei|^t  by  the  wisdom  and  eooduel 
of  this  monarch.  Bat  never  were  apprehensions  Ibund  in  the 
•vent  to  be  more  groundless.  BUm  without  prudence,  asfthi- 
tious  without  enterprise,  false  without  deceiving  any  body, 
and  f^fined  without  any  true  judgment ;  such  was  the  chame- 
ter  of  Philip,  and  such  the  character  which,  during  his  life- 
time, and  after  his  death,  he  impressed  on  the  Spanish 
councils.  Revolted  or  depopulated  provinces,  disccmtented  or 
indolent  inhabitantB,  were  the  spectacles  which  those  domin- 
ions, lying  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  presented  to  Philip 
HI.,  a  weak  prince,  and  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  a  minister 
weak  and  odious.  But  though  military  discipline,  which  sdll 
remained,  was  what  alone  gave  some  fypearaoce  of  life  aad 
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r  gor  to  that  langoisbing  body,  yet  so  great  was  the  tenor  pio* 
duced  by  former  power  and  ambition,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
house  of  Austria  was  the  object  of  men^s  vows  throughout  ail 
^be  states  of  Christendom.  It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French 
empire,  now  united  in  domestic  peace^  and  governed  by  tho 
most  heroic  and  most  amiable  prince  that  adorns  modem  stoiy, 
was  become,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  Spanish 
greatness.  Perhaps  that  prince  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
wheir  he  proposed,  by  his  minister,  a  league  with  James,  in 
conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  north- 
em  crowns,  in  order  to  attack  the  Austrian  dominions  on 
every  side,  and  depress  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  ambi- 
tious family.*  But  the  genius  of  the  English  m<»iarch  was 
not  equal  to  such  vast  enterprises.  The  love  of  peace  was 
his  ruling  passion ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  the 
conjunctures  of  the  times  rendered  the  same  object  which  #aB 
agreeable  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  ^s 
people. 

The  French  ambassador,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  depart 
fVom  these  extensive  views,  and  to  concert  with  James  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Provinces : 
nor  was  this  object  altogether  without  its  difficulties.  The 
king,  before  his  accession,  had  entertained  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  being  com- 
monly open  and  sincere,t  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  gone 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Duldi  the  appellation  of  rebels  ;|  hot 
having  conversed  more  fully .  with  English  ministers  and 
courtiers,  he  found  their  attachment  to  that  republb  so  strong, 
and  their  opinion  of  common  interest  so  established,  that  he 
was  obKced  to  sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of  justice ;  a 
quality  which^  even  when  erroneous,  is  respectable  as  well  as 
rare  in  a  monarch.  He  therefore  agreed  with  Bosni  to  sup- 
port secretly  the  states  general,  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
France ;  lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should  oblige  diem 
to  submit  to  their  old  master.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
few  and  simple.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  two  kings  should 
allow  the  Dutch  to  levy  forces  in  their  respective  dominions ; 
and  should  underhand  remit  to  that  republic  the  sum  of  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year,  for  the  pay  of 
these  ibrces :  that  the  whole  sum  should  be  advanced  by  the 
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ting  >f  France;  but  that  the  &ifd  of  it  ahojid  be  deduclsd 
from  the.  debt  due  by  him  to  Queen  Elisabeth.  And  if  the 
8|>ariiards  attacked  either  of  the  prinees,  they  agreed  to  assist 
each  other;  Henry  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  James 
with  that  of  six.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
equitable  concluded  by  James  during  the  course  of  his  reign, 
was  more  the  work  of  the  prince  himself,  than  any  of  his 
ministers.* 

Amidst  the  great  tranqiuliity,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
with  which  the  naticm  was  blest,  nothing  could  be  more  mxt* 
prising  than  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  subrert  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  fix  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near 
relation  of  the  king's  by  the  family  of  Lenox,  and  descended 
equally  firom  Henry  VIT.  Every  thing  remains  still  mys- 
terious in  this  conspiracy ;  and  history  can  give  us  no  clew  tiT 
unravel  it  Watson  and  Clarke,  two  Oatholic  priests,  were 
accused  of  the  plot ;  Lord  Grey,  a  Puritan ;  Lord  Cobham, 
a  thoughtless  man,  of  no  fixed  principle ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  suspected  to  be  of  that  philosophical  sect  who  were 
then  extremely  rare  in  England^  and  who  have  since  received 
the  appellation  of  ^'  Free-thinkers  ;  '*  together  with  these,  Mr, 
Broke,  brother  to  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Mr. 
Copeley,  Sir  Edward  Parham.  What  cemenU  coukl  unite 
men  of  such  discordant  principles  in  so  dangerous  a  combina- 
-  tion,  what  end  they  propased,  or  what  means  proportioned  to 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never  yet  been  explained, 
and  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  As  Baleigh,  Giey,  and  Cob- 
ham were  commonly  believed,  aAer  the  queen's  death,  to  have 
opposed  proclaiming  the  king  till  conditions  should  be  made 
with  him,  they  were,  upon  that  account,  extremely  obnoxioos 
to  the  court  and  ministry ;  and  people  were  apt,  at  first,  to 
suspect  that  the  plot  Was  merely  a  contrivance  of  Secretary 
CeciU  to  get  rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  become  his  most 
inveterate  enemies.  But  the  confession,  as  well  as  tri^l,  of 
the, criminals,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.t  And  though 
no  one  could  find  any  marks  of  a  concerted  enterprise,  it 
appeared  that  men  of  furious  and  ambitious  spirits,  meetinfl 
frequently  together,  and  believing  all  the  world  discontented 
Bke  themselves,  had  entertained  very  criminal  projects,  anq 
had  even  entered,  some  of  them  at  least,  into  a  correspondewji 
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wA  Axembeig,  tho  FlenuBh  BMnib^fimior^  in  oi49r  to  g^vo  dm^ 
tarbanoe  to  the  new  eetllemeDt. 

The  tvo  priests*  and  Broke t  were  executed:  Cobham, 
Grey,  and  Mafkbam  were  Mrdoiiedit  after  they  had  laid 
their  heads  upon  the  block.  ^  Raleigh  too  was  reprieved, 
not  paidooed ;  and  he  lemained  in  confioeiQem  i^any  yean 
afterwards. . 

It  appears  from  Sully^s  Memoirs,  that  Halei^  secretly 
offersd  his  serrices  to  the  French  ambassador;  and  we  may 
thenoe  presume  thai,  meetiiig  with  a  repulse  from  th^it  quarter, 
he  hid  recoufBe,  for  the  same  unwarrantable  piii*ppses,  to  the 
Flemish  minister.  Such  a  conjecture  we  ari^  now  enabled  to 
Ibrm ;  hut  it  must  be  confessed,  that  on  his  trial  there  ap- 
peared no  proof  of  this  tranasction,  nor  iodeied  any  ciicum* 
stance  which  could  justify  his  condemnation.  He  was  ac^nsed 
by  Cobham  alone,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passKW,  upon  h^dng 
\ial  Baleigh,  when  emmbed,  had  poin^  out  soipe  circum- 
ilances  hy  which  Cobham's  guilt  might  he  known  and  aseer- 
lained.  This  actuai^tion  Cobham  aft^^rwiirds  retn^ted ;  and. 
soon  after,  he  retracted  his  retmctatipp.  Yet  upon  the  written 
sVidanoe  of  this  single  witneest  a  snsn  pf  x^  fion^r  or  under- 
ittuvling,  and  eo  contmdiploi^  in  his  tesiioiony ;  not  con- 
Snooted  wi&  Baleigh ;  jiot  supported  hy  ftny  concurring  cir* 
eumslaooe;  was  tibaX  great  nm^n,  cpntmry  tp  all  law  apd 
equity,  found  guilty  by  the  jury..  His  oaiae  was  at  ttet  tin^ 
•xtremely  odioisi'  in  Engfaiod ;  end  ef <9ry  man  was  plessed 
to  give  sentence  against  the  Oi^pitid  enemr  of  jEsaexi  the 
AMTorite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyetr,  then  attomey-cmnersl, 
flsaaiged  the  cause  for  the  crown,  and  tlwpw  out  onltaleigh 
sqeh  gross  abuse,  as  may  be  deemed  |t  great  reflection,  noc 
sidy  on  his  own  memoiy,  hut  eyen,  in  some  degree,  on  Ae 
saan&ttns  of  the  age.  Tndtor,  m<nister,  Tip^r,  and  snider  of 
hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  emphju  against  oiie  of  tne  ipont 
ilustrious  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  under  trial  for  life 
sod  fortune,  and  who  de&nded  himself  with  temper,  eloquenoe« 
and  c0ura9e.ll 

[16Q4.]  The  neort  occupation  of  A^e  king  was  endrely 
aeeording  to  nis  healths  oootdQl.    He  was  em^oyjed  b  dictat- 

«  Korembtt  29.  f  DwMnbcr^ 
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ttg  magiMrMly  to  sii  hdbembljr  <»f  dMcM  eboeeroiiig  bointi 
of  bMk  mud  diieipline,  atfd  in  reeeiving  tbo  aippkuiMB  t^thoM 
My  men  for  his  superior  netA  attd  lOMrnirtg.  llie  Toligioua 
Ainpuleft  between  the  ckoich  and  the  Piiittans  had  indoeed 
him  to  call  a  coefoenoe  al  Hanqiton  Couit,  on  pretence  of 
finding  expedient*  which  might  Tocoocile  boUi  petfties. 

Thoogh  the  eevetitiea  of  £lizabeifa  lowaidi  the  OadioHoa 
had  mueh  weakened  Umijptatfy^  whoaa  genin  waa  oppoahe  to 
ti»  prevafling  spirit  of  Ihe  nation,  UkeseToritieahadhad  to  litde 
tnflnenee  on  the  Poritans,  who  were  eneoiixaged  by  that  spirit^ 
Aat  no  leas  than  eeven  boiidied  and  fifty  clergymen  of  that 
jpaity  signed  a  pethion  to  the  long  on  Us  accession ;  and 
many  more  seemed  wilUng  to  adhere  to  H.*  They  all  hoped 
that  James,  having  reeeived  hlik  edotation  in  Seodand,  and 
having  sometnoes  pMfhssed  an  attaohment  to  the  church 
Established  there>  weald  at  least  abate  the  rigor  of  the  laws 
enacted  m  suppoti  ef  the  csnemonies,  and  ag^Jnat  Ptiritana{ 
If  he  did  not  show  more  partienlar  giaoe  and  endooiagemeal 
So  that  sect.  But  the  tiag^  dispesitioa  had  lakm  stn»gly  a 
dontrsry  biasi  The  more  he  knew  tfieP^iritenical  clergy,  ^ 
iees  favor  he  boSe  to  them.  He  had  lemaxked  tn  tiieir  Scoti^ 
lirii  brethiM  a  vident  tum  towards  xepobKcmilsm,  and  a 
tealoos  attaohment  to  civil  liberty ;  prinetples  nearty  allied  «a 
that  veligiouB  enthusiasm  with  which  thov  were  aetna||sd.  He 
tiad  fonnd,  that  being  mostly  pevsons  of  low  birth  and  mean 
education,  the  same  lofty  pretensions  whidh  atfisnded  them  ia 
4h«r  ftmiiliar  addresses  to  -flieir  Ifeker.  oi  whom  they  believed 
-diemselves  the  peeahar  favorites,  indueed  them  to  use  llie 
utmost  freediHns  with  their  earthly  sovereign*  la  both  capa^ 
titles,  of  monarch  and  ef  theologian,  he  had  experienoed  the 
^le  complaisance  which  tiiey  were  dispoeed  to  show  him ; 
whilst  ^y  controlled  hb  commands,  disputed  his  taneis,  and 
W  hkfhce,  before  the  iD^hole  people,  censured  his  conduct  and' 
behavior.  If  he  had  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  courtmg 
their  Ihvor,  he  treasured  up,  on  that  account,  die  stronger 
•resentment  agunst  them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them 
feel,  in  Aeir  turn,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  Thoi^  he 
-had  often  met  wkh  resistance,  and  faotionvatnd  obatinaey  m  the 
^Scottish  nobility,  he  retained  no  ill  will  to  that  order;  or  ttiMt 
•bowed  diem  favor  and  kindneas  in  England,  beyond  what 
Tieason  and  sound  policy  could  well  justify  ;  but  the  asc^ndanty 

•FuUat^boAx.    Collier, VeL It p^erfl; 
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whicb  the  PseibytMian  clergy  bad  aisumed  over  hun,  ^ 
what  his  monarchical  pride  could  never  thorouglily  digest* 

He  dreaded  likewise  the  popularity  which  attended  this 
drder  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As  useless  austerities  and 
self-denial  are  imagmed,  in  many  religions,  to  render  us 
acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Being,  who  created  us  solely  for 
haopiness,  James  remarked,  that  the  rustic  severity  of  these 
clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  sect,  had  given  them,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance  of  sanctity  and  virtue. 
Strongly  inclined  himself  to  mirth,  and  wine,  and  sports  of  all 
kinds,  he  apprehended  their  censure  for  his  manner  of  life, 
tree  and  disengaged.  And  being  thus  averse,  from  temper  aa 
well  as  policy,  to  the  sect  of  Puritans,  he  was  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  its  further  growth  in  England. 

But  it  was  the  character  of  Jameses  councils,  throughout  his 
whole  reign,  that  they  were  more  wise  and  equitable  in  their 
end,  than  prudent  and  political  in  the  means.  Though  justly 
sensible  that  no  part  of  civil  administration  required  greater 
care  or  a  nicer  judgment  than  the  conduct  of  religious  parties, 
he'  had  not  perceived  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  theology  is  requisite,  the  speculative  refine- 
ments in  it  are  mean,  and  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch.  By 
entering  zealously  into  frivolous  disputes,  James  gave  them  an 
air  of  importance  and  dignity  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired ;  and  being  himself  enlisted  in  the  quarrel,  he 
could  no  longer  have  recourse  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  the 
only  proper  method  of  appeasing  it  The  church  of  England 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  rigid  doctrines  of  gmce  and  pre- 
destination: the  Puritans  had  not  yet  separated  themselves 
from  the  church,  nor  openly  renounqed  Episcopacy.  Though 
the  spirit  of  the  parties  was  considerably  different,  the  only 
appearing  subjects  of  dispute  were  concerning  the  cross  in 
*  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and 
the  bowing  at  t^  name  of  Jesus.  These  were  the  mighty 
questions  which  were  solemnly  agitated  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  between  some  bishops  and  dignified  clergymen 

*-Jain«ff  ventured  to  say,  in  his  Btiilioon  Boson,  published  while 
be  was  in  Scotland,  **  I  protest  before  the  great  God,  and  since  I  am 
here  as  upon  my  Testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  ye 
shall  never  find  with  any  highland  or  borderer  thieves,  greater  in- 
gratitude, and  more  lies  and  vile  peijuries,  than  with  these  fimatie 
gpoits :  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to  brook  your  land."  ^ 
Xing  James's  Wflclcs,  p.  lei. 


mt  Ae  one  httid,  and  some  leaden  of  tlie  Pdritanieitt  ptrty  on 
the  other,  the  king  and  his  nun]0tem  being  present^ 

The  Puritans  were  here  so  unreasonable  as  to  complain  (^ 
a  partial  and  unfair  management  of  the  dispute ;  tis  if  the 
search  after  truth  were  in  any  diegree  the  object  of  such  con- 
ferences, and  a  candid  indifierence,  so  rare  even  among 
private  inquirers  in  phUosophiccd  questions/  could  ever  be 
expected  among  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  theological  contro- 
versy. The  king,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conference,  showed  the  strongest  propensity  to  the 
established  church,  and  frequently  inculcated  a  maxim  which, 
though  it  has  some  foundation,  is  to  be  received  with  great 
limitations,  *^No  bishop,  no  king."  The  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  were  very  liberal  of  their  praises  towards  the  royal  dis- 
putant ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  ^^  undoubt- 
edly his  majesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God^s 
Spirit."  t  A  few  alterations  in  the  liturgy  were  agrc-ed  to, 
and  both  parties  separated  with  mutbal  dissatisfaction. 

:^  -  It  had  frequently  been  the  practice  of  the  Puritans  to  form 
certain  assemblies,  which  they  called  *^  prophesyings ;"  where 
alternately,  as  moved  by  the  spirit,  they  displayed  their  pious 
seal  in  prayers. and  exhortations,  and  raised  their  own  enthu- 
siasm, as  well  as  that  of  their  audience,  to  the  highest  pitch, 
from  that  social  contagion  which  has  so  mighty  an  influence 

"  on  holy  fervors,  and  from  the  mutual  emulation  which  arose 
in  those  trials  of  religious  eloquence.  Such  dangerous  socie- 
ties bad  been  suppressed  by^  fiiizabeth ;  and  the  mini3ters  in 
this  conference  moved  the  king  for  their  revival.  But  James 
sharply  replied,  *^  If  you  aim  at  a  Scottish  presbjrtery,  it  agrees, 
as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  There  Jack  and 
.Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my 
council.  Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech:  Le  rot 
s*a»uera.  Stay,.  I  pray,  for  one  seven  years,  before  you 
demand ;  and  then,  if  you  find  me  grow  pursy  and  fat,  I  may 
perchance  hearken  unto  you.  For  that  government  will  keep 
me  in  breath,  and  give  me  work  enough."  |  Such  were  the 
political  considerations  which  determined  the  king  in  his  choice 
among  reli^ous  parties. 

The  next  assembly  in  which  James  displayed  his  learning 
and  eloquence,  was  one  that  showed  more  spirit  of  liberty  than 

•  Fuller's  Eoolesiasticsl  Historj.  t  Keimet,  p»  66i. 
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«pp6Mod  «moDg  hiB  hMiopB  and  dieologiaiis.  The  pKrikaiienl 
was  now  ready  to  assemble ;  being  so  long  delayed  on  aocooiil 
of  the  plague,  which  had  broken  out  in  London,  and  raged  to 
mch  a  degree,  that  above  thirty  thousand  persons  are  cons- 
poted  to  bAve  died  of  it  in  a  year ;  though  die  city  contained 
at  that  time  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  diousand 
inhabitants.       * 

The  speech  which  ihe  king  made  on  opening  the  parliament* 
folly  displays  his  character,  and  proves  him  to  have  possessed 
more  knowledge  and  better  parts,  than  prudence,  or  any  just 
sense  of  decorum  and  propriety.*  Though  few  productions 
of  the  age  surpass  this  performance  either  in  style  or  matter, 
it  wants  that  majestic  brevity  and  reserve  which  become  a 
king  in  his  addresses  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  It 
contains,  however,  a  remarkable  stroke  a£  candor,  where  he 
confesses  his  too  great  facility  in  yielding  to  the  solicitatiooi 
of  suitovs :  t  a  fault  which  he  promises  to  correct,  but  which 
adhered  to  him,  and  <Us6essed  him,  during  the  yrixole  course 
of  his  reign. 

The  first  bumess  in  which  the  commons  were  engaged 
wAs  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their 
privileges;  and  neither  temper  nor  resolution  was  wanting  io 
their  conduct  of  it 

In  the  former  periods  of  the  English  government,  the  house 
of  commons  was  of  so  small  weight  in  the  balance  of  die 
constitution,  that  little  attention  had  been  given  either  by  die 
orown,  the  people,  or  the  house  itself,  to  &  choice  and<  con- 
tinuance of  the  members.  It  had  been  usual,  after  pariiaments 
.  were  prolohged  beyond  one  session,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert 
a  discretionary  authority  of  issuing  new  writs  to  supply  the 
place  of  any  members  whom  he  judged  incapable  of  attending, 
either  on  account  of  their  employment,  their  skikness,  or  other 
impediment  This  practice  gave  that  minister,  and  consequent- 
ly the  prince,  an  unlimited  power  of  modelling  at  pleasure  the 
representatives  of  the  nation ;  yet  so  litde  jealousy  had  it 
created,  that  the  commons  of  themselves,  without  any  court 
influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrary  to  some  former  votes  of 
Iheir  owik  confirmed  it  in  the  twenty-third  of  £lizabeth.{ 

•  King  Jameft'g  Worka,  p.  484,  485,  etc  Joum.  22d  March,  1601. 
iLenneti'p.  668. 

t  King  James'i  Worka,  p.  495,  496. 
X  Joum.  January  19tb,  1680. 


ilk  diat  time,  Aoogh  some  inamben»  whose  plaeee  had  been 
■applied  on  aoooant  of  aickneaa,  havii^  now  reGOveied  their 
bnilth^  appeared  in  tHe  houae  and  clumed  their  seat,  such 
was  the  authority  of  the  chancellor,  that,  merely  out  of  respect 
to  him,  his  sentence  was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  merabem 
were  condnued  in  their  places.  Here  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
rogative was  conferred  on  the  crown :  but  to  show  the  genius 
of  that  age,  or  rather  the  chanoelB  in  which  power  then  ran, 
the  crown  put  very  litde  value  on  this  authority ;  insomuch 
that  two  days  afterwards  the  chancellor  of  himself  resigned  it 
bock  to  the  commons,  and  gave  them  power  to  judge  of  a 
particttlar  vacancy  in  their  house.  And  when  the  question 
concerning  the  chancellor's  new  writs  was  again  brought  on 
the  carpet  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  c<miraons  weva 
so  little  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  that  though  they  readmitted 
some  old  members,  whose  seats  had  been  vacated  on  account 
ci  slight  indispositions,  yet  they  confirmed  the  chancellor's 
ttntence,  in  instances  where  the  distemper  appeared  to  have 
been  dangerous  and  incurable.*  Nor  did  they  proceed  any 
further  in.  vindication  of  their  privileges  than  to  vote,  ^^That 
during  the  ntting  of  parliament,  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  out  for  choosing  or  retiuning  any  member  wiUiout  the 
warrant  of  ihe  house.''  In  ElizabeSi's  reign,  we  micy  remark, 
and  the  reigns  preceding,  sessions  of  parliament  were  not 
usually  the  twelfth  part  so  long  as  the  vacations ;  and  during 
the  latter,  the  chancellor's  power,  if  he  pleased  to  eiert  it,  was 
confirmed,  at  least  left,  by  this  vote,  as  unlimited  and  unre^ 
■trained  as  ever. 

In  a  sobseqoent  parliament,  Ihe  absolute  authority  of  the 
queen  was  exerted  in  a  manner  still  more  open^  and  began 
ror  itke  first  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  commons.  New  writs 
having  been  issued  by  the  chancellor  when  there  was  no 
vacancy,  and  a  controversy  arising  upon  that  incident,  the 
queen  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  informing  them  that  it 
were  impertinent  for  them  to  deal  in  such  matters.  Iliese 
questions,  she  said,  belonged  only  lo  the  chancellor ;  and  she 
had  appointed  him  to  confer  with  the  judges,  in  order  to  settle 
all  disputes  with  regard  to  elections.  The  commons  had  the 
courage,  a  few  days  after,  to  vote,  ^'That  it  was  a  most 
perilous  precedent,  where  two  kiughts  of  a  county  were  duly 
elected,  if  any  new  writ  should  issue  out  for  a  second  election 

«  J^oiua.  lUvoh  Ufh,  IMO*    8es  liirthMi^  D'Ewa^  p.  430. 
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without  order  of  ^e  house  itself :  that  the  dtemnng  anf 
adjudging  of  this  ^and  such  like  differences  belonged  only  to 
the  house ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  message  sent  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  not  so  much  as  to  inquire  what  he  had  done 
in  the  matter,  because  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter  deroga-  * 
tory  to  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  house."  •  This  is  the 
most  considerable,  and  almost  only  instance  of  parliamentaiy 
liberty,  which  occurs  during  the  reign  of  that  princess. 

Outlaws,  whether  on  account  of  debts  or  crimes,  had  been 
declared  by  the  judges  t  incapable  of  enjoying  a  seat  in  the 
house,  where  they  must  themselves  be  lawgivers;  but  this 
opinion  of  the  judges,  had  been  fVequently  overruled.  *  I  find, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,f  who  was  questioned  for 
an  outlawry,  that,  having  proved  all  his  debts  to  have  been 
contracted  by  suretyship,  and  to  have  been  most  of  them 
honestly  compounded,  he  was  allowed,  on  account  of  these 
favorable  circumstances,  to  keep  hb  seat ;  whksh  plainly  sup- 
poses, that  otherwise  it  would  have  been  vacated  on  account 
of  the  outlawry.^ 

When  James  summoned  this  pariiament,  he  issoed  a  pioo- 
lamation,||  in  which,  among  many  general  advices,  which, 
like  a  kind  tutor,  he  bestowed  on  his  people,  he  strictly  enjoins 
them  not  to  choose  any- outlaw  for  their  representative.  And 
he  adds,  *^  If  any  person  take  upon  him  the  place  of  knigh^ 
citizen,  or  burgess,  not  being  duly  elected,  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  in  diat  behalf  provided,  and  according  to  the 
purport,  effect,  and  true  meaning  of  this  our  proclamation, 
then  every  person  so  offending  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned  ifbr 
the  same."  A  proclamation  here  was  plainly  put  oa  the 
same  footing  with  a  law,  and  that  in  so  delicate  a  point  as  the 
right  of  elections ;  most  alarming  circumstances,  had  there 
not  been  reason  to  believe  that  this  measure,  being  entered 
into  so  eariy  m  the  king^s  reign,  proceeded  more  from  pre- 

•  B'Ewes,  p.  897.  t  89  H.  6.  t  Joxun.  Feb.  8th,  1680. 

f  In  a  lubsequeiife  pwUamMit,  that  of  the  tbfirty-fifth  of  the  queen, 
the  commons,  after  a  great  debate^  ezpresslj  voted,  that  a  peraon 
outlawed  might  be  elected.  B'Ewes,  p.  518.  But  as  the  matter  had 
been  much  contested,  the  king  might  think  the  rote  of  the  house  no 
law,  and  might  esteem  his  own  decision  of  more  weight  tiban  theiis. 
We  nuor  also  aui^poae  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  this  vote. 
Queen  Elisabeth,  in  her  speech  to  her  last  pacliament,  complained 
of  their  admitting  outlaws,  and  represents  that  conduct  of  the  house 
•a  a  great  abuse. 

I  Jan.  llth,  1604.    Rymer,  teu.  xvL  p.  661. 
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eipitation  wad  mistake,  tfaair  fhmi  aiiy  fleriooB  deiign  6f  kii 
vading  the  privileges  of  parliament* 

Sir  Francis  Gk)odwin  was  chosen  member  for  the  countr 
of  Bucks ;  and  his  return,  as  usual,  was  made  into  chanoerj. 
The  chancellor,  pronouncing  him  an  outlaw,  vacated  his  seat, 
and  issued  writa  for  a  new  election.t  Sir  John  Fortescue  was 
chosen  in  his  place  by  the  county :  but  the  first  act  of  the 
house  was  to  reverse  the  cfaaocelior^s  sentence,  and  restore 
Sir  Francis  to  his  seat  At  the  king's  suggestion,  the  l(>rds 
desired' a  conference  on  the  subject;  but  were  absolutely 
refused  by  the  commons,  as  die  question  entirely  regarded 
their  own  privileges.^  The  commons,  however,  agreed  to 
make  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  by  the  month  of  their 
speaker ;  in  which  they  maintained  that,  though  die  returns 
were  by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the  sole  right  of  judg- 
mg  widi  regard  to  elections  belonged  to  the  house  itself,  not 
to  the  chancellor.^  James  was  not  satisfied,  and  ordered  a 
conference  between  the  house  and  the  judges,  whose  opinion 
in  this  case  was  opposite  to  diat  of  the  commons;  This  con- 
ference, he  said,  lie  coromaBded  as  an  ^  absolute  "  king ;  H 
an  epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  vary  grateful  to  Eng- 
fish  ears,  but  one  to  which  th^  had  already  been  somewhat 
accustomed  firom  the  mouth  of  £lizabeth.1T  He  added,  «^  That 
all  their  privileges  were  derived  from  his  grant,  and  hospeA 
they  would  not  turn  them  against  him ; ''  **  a  sentiment  whichj^ 
from  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  princess  had  also  enters 
tained,  and  which  was  the  reigning  principle  of  her  courtiers 
and  ministers,  and  the  spring  of  all  her  administiatioii. 

The  commons  were  in  some*perplezity.  Their  eyes  were 
now  opened,  and  fhey  saw  the  coneequences  of  that  power 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  chancellor,  and  to  which  theif 

*  The  duke  of  Sully  teUs  us,  that  it  was  a  maxim  of  James,  that 
no  prince,  in  the  first  year  of  hb  reign,  should  begin  any  considera- 
Ue  undertaking ;  a  maxim  reasonable  in  itself  and  Tory  suitable  to 
his  cautious,  not  to  say  timid  character.  The  facility  with  which  he 
departed  from  this  pretension,  is  another  proof  that  his  meaning  was 
innocent.  But  had  the  privileges  of  parliament  been  at  that  time 
exactly  ascertained,  or  royal  power  ndly  limited,  could  such  an 
faliagination  ever  have  been  entertained  by  him,  as  to  think  that  his 
proeiamations  could  xegolate  psxliamentary  elections  i 

t  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  19.  t  Jouxn.  2Sth  Maxch,  ISOi. 

tJonm.  3d  April*  160i. 
See  note  KR,  at  the  end  of  the  -To^ame. 
%  Camden,  in  Kennet,  p.  875. 
#•  Joarn.  29th  Uaroh;  6th  A^ldjM.  ...    ^      • 


I  li«i  in  BOM  inittMm^UMBttr  miMMtleA.  «<B^ 
this  coune,^^  said  a  roembery  ^fhe  frae  aleotioiiief  di&.coiiii 
liM  is  tak)6ii  ^way,  and  hobo  shall  bacbdato  but  such  as  shall 
l^eaaa  Ibe  bing  and  conneiL  Let mi.lborelbite  with  Uudtad^ 
wdenttiindingt  and  aineadlrjrt  seek  io  maiDtain  ourpimleg^ 
This  eaanot  be  4»tastnied  any  odatempt  in  us,  but  menly  a 
■nizilenlaice  of  eolr  ooaiinKni  ngbta,  which  auhr  antf  esCon  faavs 
-laft  us,  and  whiob  it  is  jnst  and  fit  for na  to  .transsntto  oui^ 


postenty.*^  *  Anotbei'  aaid,  "^Tbli  nunr  be  called  a  fuo  «arv 
ratUo  toi  seine  all  out  liberliaft''  f  "^  A  cbans^llor,''  added  i^ 
Ibirdv  *^  by  this  ooana  m^y  tallM  pad&UDent  oonafedag  of 
what  pearsons  he  pteassa^  Jkny  soggeCrtkHi,  by  any  penan^ 
may  b6  the  eanse  6£  sending  a  tewwfit  It  is > come  to  thin 
plam  questiori,  wbMher  tba  dhanooEy  o^  pailitaiettt  ooght  to 
baveaathoiity.'^l 

Notwithstanding  tbb  wateUiil  spirit  oC  libeMy  which  now 
iyj)eaied  in  the  ic«itBhnins»  their  deteaAceTarmajeiiy' trassa 


peat  that  they  ntpmsMd  la  .oooMiittBe'  to  conftr  with  tb» 
judges  before  tiM  king  eiad  ceniBil.  Thena  die  question  of 
feiw  began  la  appear  in  iaite^a  e^na  a  Httle  none  deubtfd 
Ann  he  bad  btthesto  imagined  it;  end  in  endertoeitiicate 
bhnseif  with  eome  beitor,  bd  pro)K)iiBd  that  boA  Os^dwin  and 
Porteteue  sbocdd.  be('aM  isuby  tod  a  writ  be  isstt^y  by  war- 
iant  of  the  bouse,  fdr  a  Hew  eleeden^  Goedlran  gaire  his 
eoosent,  and  the  ceihiiipna  enhsaoed  the  :mtpedienl ;  but  in 
sneba  mannar  that,  while  they  showed  theif;  ngard  for  the 
kmg,  dieyeectored  for ^e  futqveitbcf  fiaee jHieiesrite  of  their 
oeatB,  and  the  tight  which  th«y  eUbned  tf 'lodging  eoiely  in 
tbeiv  oent  dee&JDs  Attd  ibfnnpai^ 

A  power  like  Ais,  so  essentisd,  te  iie  eteteise  of  all  their 
ether  pelwerey  then^seifes  so  essdntidl  .to  public  liberty,  cannot 
Kirly  b6  deemed  an  enczmdmient  ta  the  commons;  but 
inust  be  ^TegarSed  as  an  inherent  privilege,  happily  rescued 
from  tbat  ambiguity  whic^  the  negligence  of  some  former 
pariiameatB  had  thrown  upon  it. 

At  the  same  tbne,  the  commons,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Khirley,  established  their  power  of  punishing,  es  well  the  per* 
eons  at  whose  suit  any  member  is  arrested,  as  the  officers  who 
either  arrest  or  detain  him.  Their  asserting  of  this  pririlegs 
lidttiitii  of  the  same  teflection.|| 

•  Jonni.  80th  March,  1004.  f  loan.  OOtb  lCarah»  1M4» 

1  Jcfum.  80th  Murch,  1604. 

f  SeenotoSS^attlMMideetho 

I  Joan.  6<li  sod  Tth  M^s  lOM. 


About  uM  MViod)  thtt  mittdi  of  non  thiooi^MNit  Eimp^i 
•■ipeemlly  in  England,  feem  to  havo  undei^ne  a  genoial 
but  inaennble  nTolotiott.    Though  letten  had  boon  revived  - 
in  the  pieoeding  agp,  they  were  chiefly  cultivated  by  thooe 
of  sedentary  prafesaions;  nor  had  they  till  now  begun  to 

Kd  themaeivea  in  any  degree  among  men  of  the  world, 
both  mechanical  and  liberal,  worn  every  day  receiving 
great  improrements.  Navigation  had  extended  itself  over  the 
wlide  ipobe.  Travelling  was  secure  and  agreeable.  And 
the  general  system  of  politics  in  Europe  was  become  mora 
ttdarged  and  comprehensive. 

In  consequenoe  of  this  univeml  fermentelion,  the  ideas 
of  men  enlarged  themselves  on  all  sides ;  and  the  several 
ponstituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  governments,  which  seem  to 
have  lain  long  inactive,  began  every  where  to  operate  and  ^ 
encroach  on  each  other.  On  the  4sontineiit,  where  the  necee^ 
s&ty  of  discipline  had  begotten  standing  armies,  the  princes 
eoinmonly  established  an  unlimited  authonty,and  overpowered, 
by  foroo  or  intrigue,  the  Kbertiea  of  the  people.  In  AU^and, 
the  love  of  freedom,  which,  unless  checked,  flbnrishes  es« 
tremely  in  all  liberal  natures,  acquired  new  fOToe,  and  was 
n|$ulated  by  more  enlarged  views,  eaitable  to  that  cultivated  « 
oaderstanding  which  became  every  day  mose  common  among 
men  of  btrtb  and  education.  A  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with 
the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  excited  in  every  generous 
breast  a  passion  for  a  limited  constitution,  and  begat  an  emu- 
lation of  diose  maniy  virtues  whieh  the  Greek  and  Boman 
anthors,  by  such  animating  exan^les,  aa  well  as  pathetio  . 
•xpressiona,  reoommend  to  us.  The  severe,  though  popidas 
i  of  Eiisabeth  bad  oonfined  this  rising  spirit  within 


very  narrow  bounds ;  but  when  a  new  and  a  foreign  fiucnily 
succeeded  to  the  4hrone,and  a  pnnoe  leas  dreaded  and  less 
beloved,  symptoms  immedialely  appeared  of  a  more  free  and 
^dependent  genins  in  the  nation* 

Inppily,  tUs  prince  possessed  neiter  sufficient  capacity  to 
perceive  the  aUeration,  nor  sufficient  art  and  vigor  to  check  it 
m  its  early  advances.  Jealous  of  regal,  beoanse  conscious  ol 
Mttle  personal  audHri^,  he  had  established  wittdn  his  own 
mind  a  speculative  system  of  absolute  government,  which  few 
ef  his  subjects,  he  believed,  and  none  but  traitors  and  rebela 
would  make  any  scruple  to  admit    On.  whichever  aide  ht 


oast  Ue  eye,  every  thing  concurred  to  eneourage  hie  pMJu* 
When  iMoampamdUmaelfwilk  the 


Mi  RUTOBT  Of  UOIiAm. 

tovBteigan  of  Eorope,  he  imagined  that,  as  lie  beve  the  aame 
rank,  he  was  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives ;  not  cooaideiij^ 
tiie  innovations  lately  introduced  by  them,  and  the  military 
force  by  which  their  authority  was  supported.  In  England^ 
that  power,  ahnost  unlimited,  which  had  been  exercis^  for 
above  a  century,  especially  during  the  late  reign,  he  ascribed 
solely  to  royal  birth  and  title ;  T^t  to  the  pradence  and  aphk 
of  the  monarchs,  nor  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  Even 
the  opposition  which  he  had  struggled  with  in  Scotland, 
encoumged  him  still  further  in  his  favoriternotions ;  while  be 
there  saw,  that  the  same  resistance  which  opposed  regal 
authority,  violated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way  either  for 
the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  nobility,  or  for  the  more  intolerable 
insolence  of  seditious  preacherB.  In  his  own  person,  there- 
fore, he  thought  all  legal  power  to  be  centred,  by  an  herodi- 
feary  and  a  divine  right :  and  this  opinion  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  if  not  &tal  to  liberty,  had  not  the  firmness  of  the 
perBuasion,  and  its  seeming  evidence,  induced  him  to  trust 
solely  to  his  right,  without  making  the  smallest  provision^  either 
of  forse  or  politics,  in  order  to  support  it 

Such  were  the  opposite  dispositions  of  parliament  and 
prinoe  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottish  lino^  dispositions 
just  beginning  to  exist  and  to  appear  in  the  parliament,*  hot 
thorou^y  established  and  openly  avowed  on  the  part  of  the 
prince. 

The  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  house  ci  commons  appeared, 
not  only  in  defenoe  of  their  own  privileges,  but  also  in  their 
endeavor,  though  at  this  time  in  vain,  to  free  trade  tom  those 
shackles  which  the  high  exerted  prerogative,  and  even,  in  this 
respect,  the  ill-judged  tyranny  of  Elizabeth,  had  imposed 
'  upon  it 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in  and  annulled 
All  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  predecessor,  and  which  extremely  fettered 
every  species  of  domestic  industry:  but  die  exclusive  com- 
panies still  remained ;  another  species  of  monopoly,  by  which 
almost  all  foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  brougitf 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  nipacious  engrossers,  and  all  prospeei 
of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  forever  sacnficed  to 
a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  sovmreign.  These  com- 
panies, though  arbitrarily  erected,  had  carried  their  privileges 

*'  "    ■  ■    "  I  |i    II    I    11  ■      111     I  I    ■■■    I  .1.        11  I    ■  ■   I  iia 

•  SssMtelT,  attliendof  thevolema. 


f»ftr,  thKtdao«tan.tiie  eommeice  of  Engkadina  oenlrad 
in  London;  and  it  appears  that  the  customa  of  that  port 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thouaand  pounds  a  year, 
wlnle  those  of  ail  the  Idngdom  beside  yielded  only  seventeea 
thousand.*  Nay,  the  wlrale  trade  of  London  was  confined  to 
about  two  hundred  citizen8,f  who  were  easily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themselTes,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
pleased  both  to  &  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation.  Thia 
committee  appointed  to  consider  this  enormous  grievance,  one 
of  the  greatest  which  we  read  of  in  English  stoiy,  insist  on  it 
as  a  fact  well  known  and  avowed,  however  contrary  to  present 
received  opinion,  that  shipping  and  seamen  had  insensibly 
decayed  during  all  the  preceding  reign.:^  And  though  nothing 
be  more  common  than  complaints  of  the  decay  of  ^de,  even 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods,  yet  is  this  a  consequence 
whieh  might  naturally  result  from  such  arbitrary  establish* 
ments,  at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  odier  nations 
of  Europe,  except  that  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  full  liberty  and 
indulgence. 

While  the  commons  w«ce  thus  attempting  to  give  liberty  to 
te  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they  also  endeavoied  to  free 
the  landed  property  from  the  burden  of  wardships,^  and  to 
vemove  those  remains  of  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  the 
nation  still  labored.  A  just  regard  was.shown  to  the  ciown  in 
the  conduct  of  this  affiiir;  nor  was  the  remedy  sought  for 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  merely  of  grace  and  favor* 
The  profit  which  the  king  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from 
lespite  of  homage,  was  estimated ;  and  it  was  int^ided  to 
compound  for  time  prerogatives  by  a  etecure  and  independent 
revenue.  But  after  some  debates  in  the  house,  and  soma 
oonferenoes  with  the  lords,  the  affiur  was  found  to  contain 
more  difficulties  than  could  easily,  at  that  time,  be  surmounted ; 
and  it  was  not  dien  brought  to  any  conclusion. 

The  same  &te  attend^  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature,  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  burden  of  purveyance.  This  prerogative 
had.  been  much  abused  by  the  purveyora ;  ||  and  the  commons 

•  Joum.  21st  Msy,  1604.  t  Jonm.  21st  Hay,  1604. 

{  A  zemaDstranee  ftom  thft»Irinity  Home*  in  1602,  says,  that  in  a 
little  above  twelve  years  after  1688,  the  Bhipidng  and  number  of 
seamen  in  England  decayed  about  a  third.  Anglesey's  Happy  Fatnze 
0tate  of  England,  p.  128,  tcom  Sit  Julhis  OMar^e  OoUectioiDai  See 
Jonm.  2l8t  May,  1604. 

iJouzn.  1st  Jans,  1604.  |  Jovn.  Mlh  April,  16p4» 
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dhomd  8ome  iotBtttioii  to  «Ar  te  kiag  fflfy  1 
a  year  for  the  Abolition  of  it. 

Another  affiur  of  the  utmost  eonnqaenoe  was  bmight 
hafore  the  pariiament,  whero  the  comraoaa  shoved  a  gmAev 
spirit  of  independence  than  any  tvue  judgmeaft  of  aatioosl 
iOlexest  The  union  of  the  two  Idmgdoms  wsa  aealsoslyt  and 
STan  impatiealljr,  utfgbd  by  the  kiagJ^  He  jasdy  raganded  ift 
ss  d)e  peculiar  MoiQr  of  bin  rein,  thsl  he  had  teraiiated  the 
bloody  animosities  or  these  hoeSe  natioas;  and  had  rednoed 
&o  wh<^  ishukl  isider  one  eoirenmieat,  eajojFing  tmnqnilH^ 
widiin  Itself,  and  sseuri^  trooi  all  ftniga  invasiens.  Ha 
hoped  that,  while  his  subjeets  of  both  kiagdonis  rsfledsd  oa 
past  disosteis,  besides  regarding  his  person  as  iafinileiy  pve* 
deus,  they  would  entertain  the  staNxngest  desiie  of  securing 
tems^ves  against  ibe  letuni  of  like  <»laButies,  by  a  thoiou^ 
union  of  laws,  parliaments,  and  pnvilegps.  Ha  conudersd 
not,  that  this  very  reflection  opentled,  as  yet,  in  a  oontrary 
ssaaner  <m  men's  pifjudioes,  and  kept  alitB  that  mutual  hatred 
between  the  nati<His,  which  had  beim  carried  to  the  ^natsst 
exttismities,  sad  requiied  time  ta  ailay  it.  Hie  -more  urgent 
die  king  appeared  in  prcmiotinff  so  useftd  a  measure,  the  meiw 
backward  was  the  English  piuiuamentia concurring  with  him? 
while  they  as<^bed  hisexcessiva  seal  to  thai  partiidity  in  hcrm 
ef  his  tncient  sulj^eots,  of  wkkh  the^  thought  that,  on  othea 
occasions,  they  had  reason  te  complam.  Their  compUsanoa 
for  the  king,  tJiereftxte,  earned  them  no  further  dian  toappoiaft 
fnpty-four  English  to  meet  with  thirty««Qe  Scottish  oooi^ 
HMssioners,  in  erder  to  del^rvte  eencesning  the  terms  of  a 
amen ;  but  wi^ut  any  power  of  msldiig  advaaoes  anraida 
diS  establishment  of  itt 

The  same  spirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not  batter 
judgment,  appeared  in  the  house  of  commcns  whsn  the  quea* 
'  tion  of  supply  was  brought  before  them  by  some  membeaa 
attached  to  the  couit  In  vain  was  it  urged  that,  diongh  the 
king  received  a  suj^ly  which  had  been  yoted  to  Elnshedi, 
and  which  had  not  been  collacted  beCbee  her  death,  yet  he 
found  it  burdened  with  a  debt  eontvaotsd  by  the  queen,  equal 
to  the  full  amount  of  it:  that  peace  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
concluded  with  Spain,  and  Aat  Ir^hind  was  still  ezpenslre  to 

«  JaiuB.SUt  April,  tat  M«p^»  1604.    PsiiisBieolaxy  History*  toL  Wi 
p»  91. 
t3etta.r«iAne,aaaA.    K«uiet»  p.  S7I. 


II  intOBlni  jarnnrnfUnm  Sootfaaid,  MsMrt  Midi  a  eon* 
ne  of  peopte,  mad  on  that  of  the  queen  and  royal  Auailj, 
Ito  had  expend^  coondemUemiina;  and  Aat,  as  tbeeoaitieri 
had  lodked  for  greater  libesalitias  from  the  prinoe  oo  bis 
BoeeeMBu,  and  had  impoeed  on  hk  generooi  nature,  eo  Iha 
prince, m hie tmn, wodd  expect, atte  beginning, eonemaiii 
of  dn^  and  attachment  from  hie  people,  and  some  eoneidera* 
tienof  hienecewitiea.  No  impxeeeion  was  made  en  the  house 
of  oemmone  by  these  topics;  and  the  majority  appeared  faU]f 
detenmned  to  seluse  all  supfdy.  The  binden  of  govenunent, 
at  that  time,  lay  surprisiiigly  li^t  upon  the  people :  and  iheA 
vnry  reason.  Which  to  us,  at  this  distence,  may  seem  a  motive 
of  generosi^,  was  the  real  cauee  why  the  paiiiament  iras,  on 
ali  oooasions,so  remarkably  fivgal  and  reserved.  They  were 
not,  Bs  yet,  eooosfeomed  to  open  ^eir  purses  in  so  liberal  a 
Dwnner  as  their  succeseovs,  in  order  to  eop{^y  tiie  wants  ^d 
teir  eoveieign ;  and  the  emailest  demand,  however  reqmsite, 
appeared  in  their  eyes  mueasonable  and  exorbltuit  The 
eommons  ssem  also  to  have  been  desirous  of  reducing  the 
eaown  to  still  further  necessities,  by  their  reftning  a  bill,  sent 
Aewn  lo  timm  by  the  lords,  tat  eaauling  it^  crown  lands 
fivrevec  on  ^e  king's  heirs  and  saocessots.*^  The  dissipation 
made  by  Elinabetfa  had  pnte,bly  tau^t  Jamee  the  necessi^ 
ef  Ais  law,  and  shown  Ihem  the  advMCtage  of  refusing  it 

In  order  to  cover  a  disappointment  inth  regard  to  supply^ 
which  might  bear  a  bad  ooastruction  bolfa  at  home  and 
abroad,  James  sent  a  message  to  the  house,t  in  wfak^  he 
told  diem  that  he  derimd  no  su^pty ;  and  be  was  reiy  l<»rwari 
in  refusing  what  was  never  ofieied  him.  SooA  aAer,  he  pr»» 
rogued  tli^  parliament,  not  withont  discovering  in  his  speech 
visible  msoks  of  dissatisfluctiQB.  Even  so  early  m  his  rrign, 
ks  saw  reason  to  make  public  oomplaints  of  the  rssaess  and 
encHMcluBg  spirit  of  the  Puritanical  party,  and  of  the  malevo* 
ilence  with  which  th^  endeavored  to  inspire  the  commons. 
Nor  were  his  complaintB  without  foondatbn,  or  the  PoritBUis 
without  interest ;  since  the  commons,  now  finding  themselves 
free  from  the  aii>itrary  government  of  Elizabeth,  made  appli* 
cation  for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  and  preaented  a  peti* 
tion  to  the  king ;  the  purport  of  both  which  was>  to  procure 
m  fiivor  of  ihe  Puritans,  a  relaxation  of  the  ecclesiastical 

■I   ■ .         ■     ..  I      !<■■      ^1         I    m 

•  Pv]im«Btsc7Birt.v«Lv.p.iea. 
t  Joum.  a«th  June,  1604. 
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km.*  TIm  ute  of  tin  suplioa,  and  of  fte  enss  in  bsptHM, 
ji  there  chiefly  eoraplained  of;  but  the  remedfi seems  to  faaiie 
been  expected  solely  from  the  king^  dispensing  power.!'  In 
litd  papers  which  contain  this  application  and  petition,  we 
may  also  see  proofii  of  the  vident  animosity  of  the  comraons 
against  the  Catholics,  together  with  the  intoleiating  spirit  of 
t^t  as8emUy4 

This  summer,  the  peace  with  Spain  was  finally  conclnded, 
and  was  signed  by  the  Spanish  ministers  at  London.^  In  the 
confermioes  previous  to  this  treaty,  the  nations  were  found  to 
have  BO  few  claims  on  each  other,  that,  except  on  account  of 
the  support  given  by  England  to  the  Low  Country  profinces, 
the  war  might  appear  to  bive  been  continued  more  on  account 
of  personal  animosity  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,,  than  any 
contrariety  of  political  interests  between  their  sul^ects.  Some 
articles  in  the  treaty,  whbh  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  <were  never  executed  by  the  king ;  aad  as  the 
Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  ihaX  head,  it  appeared  that, 
by  secret  agreement,  the  king  had  expressly  reserved  the 
power  of  sending  assistance  to  the  Hollanders.  ||  The  eon« 
stable  of  Castile  came  into  England  to  ratify  the  peace ;  and 
en  the  part  c^  England,  the  eari  of  Hertford  was  sent  into  the 
Low  Counties  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  earl  of  Netting;- 
ham,  high  admiml,  into  Spain.  The  train  of  the  latter  was 
numerous  and  splendid ;  and  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  were 
extremely  surprised  when  they  beheld  the  blooming  counte- 
nances and  graceful  appearanc&.of  the  English,  whom  their 
bigotry,  inflamed  by  the  [Hriests,  had  represented  as  so  many 
monsters  and  infernal  demons* 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was  per* 

fectly  secure  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanish  war,  James 

'  showed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities ;  and  soon 

after  his  accession,  before  any  terms  of  peace  were  concerted, 

or  even  proposed  by  Spain,  he  recalled  all  the  letters  of 

*  La  Boderie,  the  French  ambasMdor,  says,  that  the  house  orcom 
moxis  was  composed  mostly  of  Puritans.    Vol.  i.  p.  81. 

t  Pari.  Hist  vol.  v.  p.  98,  99, 100. 

1  See  note  XJV,  at  the  end  of  the  voliune. 

I  R^er,  torn.  zvi.  p.  485,  etc 

I  Winwood,  voL  ii  p.  27,  830,  s<  aiibi.  In  this  respect,  Jame^s 
peace  was  more  honorable  than  that  which  Henry  lY.  himself  made 
^th  Spain.  This  latter  prince  stipulated  not  to  assist  the  Dutch; 
and  the  supplies  which  he  ssoretly  sent  them  were  in  direct  contra* 
Teationtothelvealy. 


maique  *  which  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Arch 
duke  Albert  had  made  some  advahces  of  a  like  natUTe,t  which 
invited  the  king  to  take  this  friendly  step.  But  what  is  re- 
markable, in  Jameses  proclamation  for  that  j>urpo0e  he  plainly 
supposes,  that,  as  he  had  himself,  while  king  of  Scotland 
always  lived  in  amity  wifh  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to  his 

Erson;  and  that  merely  by  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
igland,  without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had 
ended  the  war  between  the  kingdoms.)  This  ignorance  of 
the  law  of  nations  may  appear  surprising  in  a  prince  who  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  had  reigned  from  his  infancy ; 
did  we  not  consider  that  a  king  of  Scotland,  who  lives  in  close 
fnendship  with  Ensland,  has  ^w  transactions  to  manage  with 
foreign  princes,  and  has  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  experi- 
ence. Unhappily  for  James,  his  timidity,  his  prejudices,  his 
indolence,  his  love  of  an^usement,  particularly  of  hunting,  to 
which  he  was  much  addicted,  ever  prevented  him  from  making 
any  progress  in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  foreign  politics, 
and  m  a  little  time  diminished  that  regard  which  all  the  neigh- 
boring nations  had  paid  to  England  during  the  reign  of  hia 
predecessor.^ 

'  «  28d  June,  1603.  t  Orotii  AanaL  lib.  xii. 

t  See  Proclamations  dnzing  the  fizst  seven  yean  of  King  James. 
Wmwood,  ToL  it  p.  65. 

i  U&mmxm  do  la BodMie^  ifoL  i.  p.  6i,  181, 195,  tl7,  802;  voL  iL 
^8M»878. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

7AMB8  L 

[1804.1  Wx  are  now  to  relate  an  event,  one  of  the  moitf 
memoTabte  that  history  has  conveyed  to  posterity,  and  contain* 
ing  at  once  a  singular  proof  both  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
or  the  human  mmd;  its  widest  departure  from  morals,  and 
most  steady  attachment  to  religious  prejudices.  It  is  the 
*  gunpowder  treason  '*  of  which  I  speak ;  a  fact  as  certam 
as  it  appears  incredible. 

Tlie  Koman  Catholics  had  expected  great  fkvor  and  bdul- 
flence  on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  he  was  descended 
from  Mary,  whose  life  they  believed  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  cause,  and  as  he  himself,  in  his  eariy  youth,  was 
ima^oed  to  have  shown  some  partiality  towards  them,  which 
nothmg,  they  thought,  but  interest  and  necessity  had  since 
restrained.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  had  even  entered  into 
positive  engagements  to  tolerate  their  religion  as  soon  as  Ym 
■hoald  mount  the  throne  of  Englaad;  whether  their  credulity 
had  interpreted  in  this  sense  some  obliging  expressions  of  the 
king's,  or  that  he  had  employed  such  an  artifice  in  order  to 
render  them  favorable  to  hu  title.*  Very  soon  they  dis* 
covered  their  mistake  ;  and  were  at  once,  surpris^  and 
enraged  to  find  James  on  all  occasions  express  his  intention 
of  strictly  executing  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of 
persevering  in  all  me  rigorous  measures  ot  Elizabeth.  Gates- 
by,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient  family,  first 
thought  of  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  revenge ;  and  he 
opened  his  intention  to  Piercv,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Northumberland,  m  one  of  their  conversations  with 
regard  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Catholics,  Piercy  hav- 
ing broken  into  a  sally  oi  passion,  and  mentioned  assassinating 
the  king,  Catesby  took  the  opportunity  of  revealing  to  him  a 
nobler  and  more  extensive  plan  of  treason,  which  not  only 
included  a  sure  execution  of  vengeance,  but  afforded  soma 

•  StstoTEuai,veLiLp.30U30%S0<.    Winwood,  ToL  IL  p.  49. 


bwww  of ii^Wiug b» Qttiioibwiigkmin England.  ^Inv|dn«** 
dm  lie,  ^WQfMj0x  pot  sn  end  to  the  king's  fife :  he  has  cfafl« 
dn&fiHMD  wbuldaueceedbothto  his^rown  and  to  his  maxims  of 

Evernment  In  vain-  would  yoa  exfinguish  the  whole  xoyal 
nlly :  the  aobifitf,  liiegentiy,  the  parliament  aie  all  infected 
^rith  Ae  same  heresy,  and  oould  raise  to  the  throne  anothei 
prinee  and  another  family,  who,  besides  their  hatred  to  om 
vsllgion,  would  be  animated  with  jreveiige  for  tiie  tragical 
death  of  their  predecessors.  To  senre  any  good  purpose, 
we  most  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family, 
the  lords,  the  oommons ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
ecunmon  ruin.  Happily,  they  are  all  assembled  on  the  firyt 
nieeting  of  the  parliament,  and  afibrd  us  the  opportunity  of 
glorious  and  useful  yengeaoce.  Great  preparations  will  not 
be  requisite.  A  few  of  us,  combining,  may  run  a  mine  below 
tfie  hall  in  whidi  they  meet;  and  choosing  the  very  moment 
when  (he  king  harangues  bodi  houses,  consign  over  to  destruo* 
Hon  tiMoe  determined  foes  to  all  pi«ty  and  religion.  Mean- 
whfle,  we  oanelfes  standing  aloof,  safe  and  unsiupected^  shall 
trhimph  in  being  the  instruments  of  diTiiie  wrath,  and  shall 
behold  with  pleasure  those  sacryegioos  walls,  in  which  were 

CBd  the  edicts  for  proscribing  our  ehurofa  and  butdiering 
diildren,  tossed  into  a  thousand  fragments;  iHiile  thw 
impious  inhabitants,  meditating,  perhaps,  still  new  perseeu* 
Ikms  agaiBBt  us,  pass  fsam  flames  abore  to  flames  below,  them 
Ibfever  to  endure  the  torments  due  to  their  offimoes.'^  * 

PioFsy  was  charmed  with  this  ^arayect  of  Catesby ;  and  they 
agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few  more,  and  among 
te  rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  smit  over  to  Flanden 
in  quest  of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  with 
w&ose  seal  and  courage  they  were  all  thmoug^  acquainted* 
When  they  enlisted  any  new  oonspiratoi,  in  ofder  to  bind  him 
10  secrecy,  they  always,  together  widi  an  oath,  emf^oyed  the 
eonmranion,  the  most  sacred  rite  of  their  reli^|;ipn.t  And  it 
IB  remarkal^,  that  no  one  of  these  pious  devotees  ever  enter* 
lained  the  least  compunction  with  regard  to  the  oniel  mawa 
ere  which  they  projeded,  of  whatever  was  great  and  eminent 
in  the  nation.  Someof  them  only  were  startled  by  the  reflee- 
that  of  neoessily  many  Oi^lics  must  be  present, 
I  on  die  f ' 


epectaton  or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  aa  having  seats  in 

■  ' 

of  the  Qanpowder  l^nsMlSi 


^K^  wmovrom  vblahd. 

home  of  peen :  but  Tesmondi  a  Jesuit,  sad  0«x«et,  aopenor 
of  that  order  in  England,  removed  these  scruples,  and  showed 
them  how  the  interests  of  religion  re<}uired  that  the  inaoceat 
should  here  be  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  passed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1604 ; 
when  the  conspirators  also  hired  a  house  in  Piercy's  name, 
adjoiqing  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to  assemble^ 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  they  began  their  operations. 
That  they  might  be  less  interrupted,  and  give  less  suspicion  td 
the  neighborhood,  they  carried  in  store  of  provimons  wkh 
them,  and  never  desisted  from  theur  labor.  Obstinate  in 
theur  purpose,  and  confirmed  by  passion,  by  principle,  and  by 
mutual  exhortation,  they  little  feared  death  in  comparison  of 
a  disappointment;  and  having  provided  arms,  together  with 
the  instruments  of  their  labor,  they  resolved  there  to  perish  in 
case  of  a  discovery.  Their  perseverance  advanced  the  woik ; 
and  they  soon  pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they  were  somewhat 
startled  at  hearing  a  noise  which  they  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count for.  [1605.]  Upon  inquiry,  they  found  that  it  earner 
hem  the  vault  below  the  house  of  lords ;  that  a  magajEine  of 
coals  had  been  kept  there ;  and  that,  as  the  coals  were  selling 
off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  oppor* 
tunity  was  immediately  seized;  the  place  hired  by  Piercy; 
thirty-suE  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  the  whde  covered 
up  with  fagota  and  billets ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung 
open ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing 
dangerous. 

Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  look  forward,  and 
to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their  project  The  king,  the 
queen,  Prince  Henry,  were  all  expected  to  be  present  at  tfw 
opening  of  parliament  The  duke,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
a^,  would  be  absent ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Piercy  should 
seize  him,  or  assassinate  him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a 
child  likewise,  was  kept  at  hoftd  Harrington's  house  in  War* 
wickshire ;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Eookwood,  Grant,  being' 
let  into  the  conspiracy,  engaged  to  assemUe  their  friends  on 
pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  and  seizing  that  princess,  im« 
mediately  to  proclaim  her  queen.  So  transported  were  they 
with  rage  against  their  adversaries,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
prospect  of  revenge,  that  they  forgot  all  care  of  their  own 
safety ;  and  trusting  to  the  general  confusion  wluch  must  result 
ftom  so  unexpeoted  a  blow,  they  foresaw  not  that  the  fuiy  of 


Ae  peo(>le,  uofw  uweBlndBed  by-  any  aaAonty,  mast  ]«?« 
tumed  ftgainst  them,  and  would  probably  have  satiated  itself 
by  a  uoiveraal  omssacre  of  the  Catholics. 

Tlie  day  so  long  wished  for  now  approached,  on  which  the 
parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble.  The  dreadful  secret, 
though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons,  had  been  re- 
ligiously kept  during  the  space  of  near  a  year  and  a  half.  No 
remorse,  no  ^ty,  no  fear  of  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward, 
bad  as  yet  induced  any  ewe,  conspirator  either  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  or  make  a  discovery  of  it  The  holy  fury  had 
extinguished  in  their  breast  every  other  motive ;  and  it  was  an 
indiscretion  at  last,  proceeding  chiefly  from  these  very  bigoted 
prejudices  and  partialities,  which  saved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  Mote  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  a  Catholic,  son  to  Lord  Morley,  jreceived  the  following 
letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown 
hand :  ^^  My  Lord, — Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your 
friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I 
would  adyise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some 
•atcuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament  For 
God  and  man  have  concurred  to  pumsh  the  wickedness  of  this. 
time.  And  think  not  slighdy  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire 
yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event 
m  safety.  For  thoQgh  there  oe  no  appearance  of  any  stir» 
yet,  I  say,  they  wUl  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  pariiament^ 
and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is 
not  4o  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  ao 
you  no  harm :  for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have 
burned  the  letter.  And  I  hope  Grod  will  give  jou  the  grace 
to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose  holy  protection  I  commemt 
you.*** 

Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  letter ;  and  though 
inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule 
him,  he  jud^d  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  secretary. 
of  state.  Though  Salisbury,  too,  was  inclined  to  pay  little 
attenti(Hi  to  it,  he  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who 
came  to  town  a  few  days  after.  To  the  king  it  appeared  not 
so  light  a  matter ;  and  firom  the  serious,  earnest  s^le  of  the 
letter,  he  conjectured  that  it  implied  something  dangerous  and 
important  A  ^^  terrible  blow,**  and  yet  ^^  the*  authors  con- 
.  eealed  ;**  a  danger  so  ^  sudden,**  and  yet  so  ^*  great;  **  these 

f  Sii^  Jmms's  W«cks»  j^  927. 
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clretnnstanees  seemed  al!  to  denote  some  eontriraiioe  by  gUN 
powder ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  alt  the  vnuhi 
below  the  houses  of  parliament.  This  care  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  purposelj  delayed  the 
search  till  the  day  before  ^e  meeting  of  parliament  He 
remarked  those  great  piles  of  wood  and  fagots  which  bty  in 
the  vault  under  the  upper  house ;  and  he  cast  his  eye  upon 
Fawkes,  who  stood  in  a  dark  comer,  and  passed  himself  foir 
Piercy*s  servant  That  daring  «nd  determined  courage  which 
80  much  distinguished  thi^  conspirator,  even  among  those 
heroes  in  villany,  was  fully  painted  in  his  countenance,  and 
was  not  passed  unnoticed  by  the  chamberiain.*  Such  a 
quantity  also  of  fuel,  for  the  use  of  one  who  lived  so  little  m 
town  as  PSercy,  appeared  a  little  extraordinary ;  t  and  upon 
comparing  all  chcmnstances,  it  was  lesoWed  that  a  more 
thorough  inspection  should  be  made.  About  midnight.  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  a  justkse  of  peace,  was  sent  with  proper 
attendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vmnlt  finding  Fawkes, 
who  had  just  finished  all  his  preparations,  he  immediately 
seized  him,  and  turning  over  ^  fagots,  discovered  the  pow- 
der. The  matches,  and  every  thing  proper  for  setting  fire  to 
the  train,  were  taken  in  Fawkes^s  pocket ;  who,  finding  hit 
ffuilt  now  apparent,  and  seeing  no  lefiige  but  in  bokbess  and 
despair,  eznressed  the  utmost  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity  or  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetaoi]U[  Im 
ewn  death  by  that  of  his  enemies,  f  Before  the  oouncu  be 
displayed  the  same  mtrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  witfi  tcom 
and  disdain ;  refusing  to  discover  his  acoomplices,  and  show^* 
ing  no  concern  but  for  the  faUure  of  the  enterprise.^  Thb 
obstinacy  lasted  two  or  three  days :  bat  being  confined  to  tiw 
Tower,  left  to  reflect  on  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  the  rack 
being  just  shown  to  him,  his  courage,  fkttgued  with  so  lon^  ao 
eflbrt,  and  unsupported  by  hope  or  society,  at  last  fkiled  him  , 
and  he  made  a  fbll  discovery  of  all  the  conspimtoiis.  || 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals  who  were  in  Lon- 
don, though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  takes  at  a  leOai 
sent  to  Monteagle ;  though  they  had  heard  of  die  chamber- 
lain's search ;  yet  were  resolved  to  persist  to  the  tUnost,  ani 

*     •  King  JanuBt's  Woxks,  p.  220. 
t  Kmg  James's  Works,  p.  229. 

{King  James's  Works,  p.  230. 
"^^wood,  vol  iL  p.  178. 
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}  njmniiiwt  timt  hopo  of  sobc^m.*  Bat  at  laat^  1 
that  Fawkes  was  arrested^  they  himied  down  |o  Wanricl^ 
•bite;  where  Sir  Evemnl  Digbj,  thiokiflg  himaelf  assured 
that  suooeas  had  attended  his  coofedeiates,  was  already  in 
wrwB^  in  order  to  seize  the  princess  Elizabeth.  8he  had 
escaped  into  Coventry ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
selves on  their  defence  agauiM  die  country,  who  w^re  raised 
from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  sheriff.  The  cmnpintors, 
with  all  their  attendants,  never  eioeeded  ihe  nomber  of  eig^rty 
persons ;  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  could  no  looker 
entertain  hq[>es  either  of  prevailing  or  escaping.  Hanog 
therefore  confessed  themselves,  and  received  abaoialion^  lihey 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  resolved  to  sell  thdr.  Uvea  i&s 
dear  as  possible  to  the  assailants.  But  ev«i  thia  misornhle 
eonqolation  was  deniedthem.  Some  of  their  poivder  took  £Mi, 
mnd  disabled  them  for  defence.f  The  people  ruibed  in  ntpam 
thraou  Pierey  and  Catesby  were  Idliad  by  one  shoL.  IK^iy^ 
BoAwood,  Winter,  and  c^rs,  being  taken  prisdnerB,  were 
tried,  con^Msed  their  gnilt,  and  diiedv  as  well  JB»Oam^  by  dm 
hands  of  the  executioner.  jNotwithstnndiag  thb  iwffrid  cnme, 
the.  bigoted  Catholics  were  so  devoted  to  Garnet,  that  they 
lancied  miracles  to  be  mought  by  his  ;h|ood ;  %  and  in  BpniB 
he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr.^ 

Neither  had  the  desperate  K>rtnoe  of  Ae  0Qiis|HrBlari  mgad 
Itaem  to  this  enterpriaB^  nor  had  the  former  vttifixgM^y  oi  their 
lives  prepared  them  for  so  great  a  crime,  before,  that  auda^ 
oioiis  attempt,  their  conduct  eqsam,  iik  gsnsraU  to  he  liable!  to 
no  repreaeb.  Cate$by*s  cbar^caar  had  /entitled  him  to  SHoh 
T^jardv  that  Eoo)twoed  and  Di^  were  seduced  by  their  Inir 
pl^it  trust  in  his  judgment ;  and  they  declared  that,  from  ths 
medve  alone  of  fne^bhip  to  him,  they  were  iead^«  on  any 
oooasion,  to  have  sacTtficed  their  lives.  ||  Digby  himself  was 
as  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England.;  and 
lie  had  been  particalariy  honored  with  the  good  <^]oion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.tl  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most  absurd 
of  pfft^udices  ma^^ed  with  reason,  the  most  criminal  of  passions 
covered  with  the  appearance  of  duty,  which  seduced  them  into 
. '  %.  . 

•  Ssa  not9  XX,  «t  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

t  Stute  Trials,  voL  L  p.  190.  iHftcoune  of  the  Ifiuiner,  •!« 
p»  §9*  70. 

'     i  Winwood,  ToL  XL  p.  300.  f  Wuiwood,  voL  it  p.  800. 

^    I  Suae  I^ialft,  ToL  L  p.  20U  Y  JUhenu  Ox.  vi^  SL  ft^l.  2M. 
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sneafldres  that  were  ibial  to  thnnBebw,  and  bid  m  bmi^ 
proved  fatal  to  their  country.* 

. .  The  lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton,  two  Catholics,  were 
fined,  the  former  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  latter  four  thou- 
sand, by  the  star  chamber ;  because  their  absence  from  paiw 
Uament  had  begotten  a  suspicion  of  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  fined 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  detained  several  years  prisoner  in 
dM  Tower ;  because,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion, he  had  admitted  Piercy  into  the  number  of  gentlemen 
pensioners  without  his  taking  the  requisite  oaths.t 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  observed  that, 
though  religion  had  engaged  the  ccmspirators  in  so  criminal 
an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not  to  involve  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  same  guilt,  or  suppose  them  equally  disposed  to 
commit  such  enormous  barbarities.  Many  holy  men,  be  said, 
and  our  anceston  among  the  rest,  had  been  seduced  to  concur 
with  that  church  in  her  scholastic  doctrines,  who  yet  had  never 
admitted  her  seditious  principles  concerning  the  pope's  power 
of  dethroning  kings,  or  sanctifying  assassination.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  is  denounced  against  crimes^  but  innocent  error 
may  obtain  its  favor ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  hateful  than 
the  uncharitableness  of  the  Puritans,  who  condemn  alike  to 
eternal  torments  even  the  most  inoffensive  partisans  of  Popery. 
For  his  part,  he  added,  that  conspiracy,  however  atrocious, 
should  never  alter  in  the  least  his  plan  of  government: 
while  with  one  hand  he  punished  guilt,  with  Sie  other  be 
would  still  support  and  protect  innocence^  |  AAer  this  speech 
he  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  twenty-second  of  Jan- 
uary.^ 

*  I)igby,  after  his  condemnation,  said,  in  a  letter  to  hie  wifi% 
*<  Now  for  my  intention,  let  me  teU  you,  that  if  I  had  thou^t  then 
had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plo^  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  £or  aU 
the  world ;  and  no  other  cause  drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and 
life,  but  zeal  to  God's  religion.'*  He  expresses  his  surpnse  to  hear 
that  any  Catholics  had  condemned  it.  Digby'a  Papers,  published  by 
Secretary  Coven^. 

t  Camden,  in  Kennet,  p.  692. 


1  King  James's  Works,  p.  508,  504, 
4  '~ 


.  The  parliament  this  session  passed  an  act,  obliging  every  one  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  a  very  moderate  test,  sinee  it  decided 
no  oontrorerted  points  between  the  two  rdigions,  and  onlv  engaged 
the  persons  who  took  it  to  abjure  the  pope's  powar  of  aethroomg 
tln^    See  King  James's  Works  p.  250. 
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Tha  nMkbr&tkm,  «idt  I  may  say,  mugmwigBity  of  tlie  Um; 
immediately  after  so  narrow  an  escape  from  a  most  detestaUb 
conspiracy,  was  nowise  agreeable  to  his  subject^  Their 
animosity  against  Popery,  even  before  this  provocation,  had 
risen  to  a  great  pitch ;  and  it  had  perhaps  been  nk)re  prudent 
in  James,  by  a  'ittle  dissimulation,  to  have  conformed  himself 
to  it.  His  Uieological  learning,  confirmed  by  disputation,  had 
happily  fixed'his  judgment  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  yet  was  his 
heart  a  little  biased  by  the  allurements  of  Some ;  and  he  had 
been  well  pleased,  if  the  making  of  some  advances  could  have 
isfl^ted  a  union  with  that  ancient  mother  church.  He  strove 
to  abate  the  acrimony  of  his  own  subjects  against  the  religion  of 
their  fathenf :  he  became  himself  the  object  of  their  diffidence- 
and  avendon.  Whatever  measures  he  embraced  — in  Scotland 
to  introduce  prelacy,  in  England  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  established  church,  and  support  its  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
.were  interpreted  as  so  many  steps  towards  Popery ;  and  were 
xepresented  by  the  Puritans  as  symptoms  of  idolatry  fmd 
aoperstition.  Ignorant  of  the  consequences,  or  unwilling  to 
Bacrifioe  to  politics  his  inclination,  which  he  called  his  con- 
acience,  ha  persevered  in  the  same  measures,  and  gave  trust 
and  preferment,  almost  indifferently,  to  his  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant  subjects.  And  finding  hirperson,  as  well  as  his  title, 
less  obnoxious  to  the  church  of  Borne,  than  those  of  Elizabath, 
lie  gradually  abated  the  rigor  of  those  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  against  that  church,  and  which  were  so  acceptable  to 
his  bigoted  subjects.  But  the  efiects  of  these  dispositions  oo 
both  sides  became  not  very  sensible  till  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  reign. 

[1606.]  At  this  time,  James  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
affections  even  of  his  English  subjects,  and,  in  a  tolerable 
degree,  their  esteem  and  regard.  Hitherto  their  complaints 
were  chiefly  levelled  against  his  too  great  constancy  in  his  early 
friendships ;  a  quality  which,  had  it  been  attended  with  more 
economy,  the  wise  would  have  excused,  and  the  candid  would 
even,  perhaps,  have  applauded.  His  parts,  which  were  not 
despicable,  and  his  leaniing,  which  was  great,  being  highly 
extolled  by  his  courtiers  and  govmmen,  and  not  yet  tried  in 
the  management  of  any  delicate  afiairs,  for  which  he  was  unfit, 
raised  a  high  idea  of  him  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  always 
through  flattery  or  insincerity  that  he  received  the  title  of  the 
second  Solomon.  A  report,  which  was  suddenly  spread 
about  this  time,  of  his  being  awassinated,  visibly  struck  a 
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i  granted  him  mi  aid,  payable  in  fottryeaiv,«f  iJiMtfabaf^ 

liouse^t  might  amount  tn  aiH)ut  four  hundved  thOttasod  paatida^ 
and  for  once  the  king  a;ad  parKaineiit  parted  m  frittadriap  luid 
good  humon  The  hatrad  which  die  Catholiea  ao  vUMv^kw^ 
him,  gave  him,  at  this  tima,  an  additioMai  value  in  the  ^ji^i^W 
his  people.  The  o*ly  cooaiderable  point  in  ^loh  the  cenb 
Mcvte  inouited  his  diapleaaur^  wm  hy  dkooferiiig  thehr.coii^ 
•tant  good  wift  to  the  Puritans,  in  whose  Ikvorifa^  dmtied  a 
jbofiaienee  with  the  lords;!  whieh  was  ff^jeetad.' 

ThoLchief  aAur  transacted  next  soasioiiy  was  the  intended 
.imion  of  the  two  kingdoms.^  Nothbg  eould  «Keed  the  ^dng^ 
pasaiion  and  steal  C&t  this  «oble  ente? prise,  hot  die  paiUament^ 
pity|udice  ana  t^lttctance  af^inst  it*  There  Mmaa  tma 
eiccellenie  spoeehte  in  faror  of  tho  union,  which  it  wodd  nnt 
he  impMiper  to  coaqngw  together  ;  that- of  '^  king,H  and  that 
f^  Sir  Pfaacis  Bacon.  Those  who  affect  n  eteiy  thing  aipoh 
an  eztienie  contempt  Ihr  James,  will  be  snipvis^d  to  mA  ilwt 
his  daieottriei  both  for  good  teasoning^nd  eh^fSPtcompnaitioPt 
app^oachea  very  near  'that,  of  n  man  who  waauBdoubtadly^  at 
th&t  time,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses. in  Eknope..  A  fbw 
Iriidal  indisoretions  and  indecorums  OMiy  be  said  tocbaaoteiiae 
tfke  harangoe  of  the  monafeh,  and  maik  it  for  his  own.  imdi 
fit  general,  so  open  and  avowed  a  declaantioo  in  favor  of  a 
measttte,  while  he  had  taken  no;  caro,  l^  any  preoantian  or 
intiigae«  to  mram  success,  may  safely  be  pronoonoed  aA 
indisciedon.  But  the  art  of  managing  parliaments  hy  private 
inteiest  or  cifbal,  being  found  iddiertoof  )itde  use  or  neeessrty, 
kmd  not  as  yet  become  a  pak  of  English  poiitba  In  iba 
leoaimon  couise  of  affairs,  government  could  be  conducted 
irithout  their  assnttmoe ;  and  when  their  concurrence  became 
necessary  to  the  measures  of  the  crown,  it  was,  generally 
hpeaking,  except  in  times  of  great  fiustion  and  discontsm, 
Itbtained  without  much  (fifficulty. 

The  king's  infiuence  se«ms  to  have  rendeM^  the  ScottiBli 
pariiament  cordial  in  all  the  steps  which  they  took  towaida 
die  unk>n.  Though  the  advantages  whidi  Seodand  mif^ 
liope  from  that  measure  were  more  conridarafalev  yet  wen 

j    *  Kennet,  p.  696.  t  Joum,  20th  May,  160C* 

1  *mm.  6tk  April,  1606.  4  Kennet,  p.  676, 
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te  oljeedoM  toos  with  refftrd  to  that  kingdom  more  striking 
atti  dnrious.  Tbe  beoefit  which  must  hare  resulted  to  Eng- 
knd,  both  bjr  aecassioki  of  streaigth  and  security,  was  not  des- 
piflable;  and  as  the  English  were  by  far  the  greater  nation^ 
and  iKMsessed  the  seat  of  government,  the  objections,  either 
ftom  the  point  of  fabner  or  from  jealousy,  could  not  reasonably 
have  any  place  among  them.  The  English  parliament,  indeed^ 
ssMi  t6  have  been  swayed  merely  by  the  yulg^  motive  of 
national  antipathy.  And  they  persisted  so  obstinately  in  their 
pM}udice8,  tnat  all  ihe  efbrts  lor  a  thorough  union  and  inco 
ptesitien  ended  only  in  the  abolition  of  the  hostile  laws  for* 
merty  enacted  between  the  kingdoms.* 

Sonae  precipilate  steps^  which  the  king,  a  little  after  his 
accession,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote  his  fiivorite  project, 
had  been  Here  obeerved  to  do  more  injury  than  service. 
Prom  his  own  audiority,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Scodand  with 
tlmse  of  Encland,  in  all  coins,  fkigs,  and  enngns.  Ho  had 
also  engaged  the  judges  to  make  a  declaretion,  that  all  those 
who,  af&r  the  union  of  the  crowns,  should  be  bom  in  either 
kingdom,  were,  for  that  reason  alone,  naturalized  in  both. 
This  was  a  nice  question,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
times,  SQSceptible  of  subtle  reasoning  on  both  sides.  Ite 
kmg  was  the  same :  the  parliaments  were  different.  To  ren 
der  the  people  therefore  the  same,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
sovereign  authority  resided  chiefly  in  the  prince,  and  diat  these 
popular  assemblies  were  xaAer, instituted  to  assist  with  money 
alMl  advice,  than  endowed  with  any  contrelling  or  active  powen 
in  the  government  ^  It  is  evident,'^  says  Bi^n,  in  his  plead- 
ings on  this  subject,  ^  that  all  odier  commonwealths,  monas- 
clues  only  excepted,  do  subsist  by,  a  law  precedent.  For 
where  audiority  is  divided  amongst  many  officers,  and  the^ 
not  perpetusl,  but  annual  or  temporary,  and  not  to  receivo  their 
aiMhoriqr  hut  by  electkm,  and  certain  persons  to  have  v'>ices 
only  in  that  election,  and  the  like ;  these  are  busy  and  curious 
tmmes,  winch  of  necesnty  do  presuppose  a  law  precedent, 

•  The  ooDunoiis  were  even  lo  svene  to  the  naion,  that  they  hid 
aomiilflined  in  the  former  senion,  to  the  lords,  of  tiie  bishop  of  Bris» 
tel,  for  wiitinff  s  book  in  fovor  of  it ;  end  the  pvelate  was  obUgeA  to 
mSLke  smbmlsncms  for  this  dfcnee.    The  dime  kaputed  to  him  seems 


v>  have  consisted  in  his  treating  of  a  sulgeot  which  lay  before'  the 
parliament  {  so  little  notion  had  they  as  yet  of  general  lUMrty  1  Bee 
tarliamentary  History,  voL  v.  p.  10^  109,  UC. 
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written  or  unwritten,  to  guide  and  direct  them :  but  in  okhi 
aichies,  especially  hereditaiy,  that  is,  when  aereivl  fitniifiM  m 
lineages  of  people  do  suBmit  themselves  to  one  line,  impeiU 
or  royal,  the  submission  is  more  natural  and'  Bimple ;  whieit 
afterwards,  by  law  subsequent,  is  perfected,  and  made  more 
formal ;  but  (hat  is  grounoed  upon  nature.**  •  It  wouid  seem, 
from  this  reasoning,  that  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  limited 
monarchy,'though  implicitly  supposed  in  many  pobiie  tmnaocv 
tions,  had  scarcely  ever  as  yet  been  expressly  fonned  by  «y  - 
English  lawyer  or  politician. 

Except  the  obstinacy  of  flie  parliament  with  regard  to  the 
union,  and  an  attempt  on  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  Ji]riadietioD,f 
roost  of  their  measures,  during  this  session,  were  Mffidently 
respectful  and  obliging;  tfiough  they  still  diseorer  a  Tigiiant 
spirit,  and  a  careful  attention  towards  nalkuiai  Ubnty.  Tto- 
votes  also  of  the  commons  show  that  the  house  croolained  a 
mixture  of  Puritans,  who  had  acquired  great  anthorky  among 
them,j:  and  who,  together  with  religious  prejudices,  were  can* 
tinually  suggesting  ideas  more  suitable  to  a  popular  than  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  The  natuntl  appedle  for 
rule  made  the  commons  lend  a  wUling  ear  to  eveiy  doctrine 
jrhich  tended  to  augment  their  own  power  and  influence. 

[1607.]  A  petition  was  moved  in  the  lower  house  for  a 
more  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  Popish  recnsants. 
and  an  abatement  towards  Protestant  clergymen  who  scrupled 
to  observe  the  ceremonies.  Both  these  points  were  equally 
unacceptable  to  the  king ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  &e  house  to 
proceed  no  further  in  that  matter^  The  commons  wwe  mclined, 
at  first,  to  consider  these  orders  as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  but 
they  soon  acquiesced,  when  told  that  diis  measure  of  die  king's 
was  supported  by  many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.§  Had  they  been  always  disposed  to  make  the  prece- 
dents of  that  reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  needed  never 
have  had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their  monarchs. 

The  complaints  of  Spanish  depredations  were  very  loud 
among  the  English  merchants.||  The  lower  house  sent  a 
message  to  the  lords,  desiring  a  conference  with  them,  in  ordet 
to  their  presenting  a  joint  petition  to  the  king  on  the  subject 

•  Baoon's  Worka,  yoL  ir.  p.  190^  191,  edit  1780. 
t  Xoarn.  2d  Deoember ;  fidi  Manh,  1S06.    26th,  2eth  Jun%  1607. 
X  Joiim.  2etk  FebniM7;   4th,  7th  Mazeht  160S.    2d  lliij;  l7tli 
)«ii%  1607» 
«  Xoanu  16th,  17t]i  Jane^  16(17.  |  /oam.  26th  Ftb.  1606. 


ntoknli  Wkmmm^km  to  iUliktamm  «q  ikfe  *MB0»t 
>Qeaiiae,,tb9y  nid,  ^  matter  was  toe^A^y  and  rare.  It 
ppobaUy  qcouned  to  theEa»  •X  fint,  that  the  parliament's  ioter- 
posmg  in  afiaim  of  atate  would  appear  unusual  and  extraor 
dinary.  And  to  show  that  in  this  sentimeol  they  w^rs  not 
guided  by  court  influence,  aAer  they  had  deliberate,  they 
%|ppeed  to  the  c<]«ilereiiQ».  oa^ 

The  house  of  commons  beg^  now  to  feel  themselves  of 
such  imponanee,  that,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a 
'membor  of  gieat  authority,  they  entered,  for  the  first  tinu^  an- 
Qidei  for  the  legt^dar  keeping  of  tbsir  joumala.*  When  all- 
business  was  finMhed*  the  king  ptiOKOgued  the  parliament. 

About  this  time  these  waai  an  insujrreetien  of  the  country, 
people  in  Northamptonshife,  headed  by  one  fiejnolds,  a  man 
of  low  condition.  They  went  about  destroying  enclosures ;  but 
omrefully  avowed  oommitting  any  other  outrage.  This  insur^ 
lection  was  easily  suppresBed;  and«  though  great  lenity  waa 
used  inwards  the  rieteiB,  yet  weie  some  of  the  ringb^em. 
pmnshed*  The  chief  capse  of  that  trivial  commotion  leema 
to  have  besit«  dT  itself^  far  from  trivial.  The  practi<:^  still' 
oontinued  in  Snglaad  of  disusing  tillage  and  throwi.)g  the. 
land  into  ^acloeiivee,  for  th0  sake  of  pasture.  By  this  me^. 
the  kiagdem  was  depopulaledf  at  least  prevented  from  iiiereas- 
ing  so  much  in  people  as  might  have  been  j9Xpected  from  the 
daily  increase  of  indivitry  and  commerce. 

[1608.]  Neict  year  piesent^^  us  with  nothing  memorable; 
hut  in  the  apring  of  the  sohseqoent,  [1609.]  aAer  a  long  nego- 
tiatioo»  was  concluded,  by  a  tmoe  of  twelve  yeaxs,  that  wat  • 
which,  for  near  half  a  century^  had  been  carried  on  with 
SQch  fury  between  Spain  and  the  stales  of  the  United  Prov- 
inoes»  Never  contest  seemed^  at  first,  more  unequal ;  never 
contest  was  finished  with  more  honor  to  the  weaker  party* 
(^  the  aide  of  Spain  urere  nun^^rs,  riches,  authority,  disci* 
pline :  on  the  side  of  the  revolted  provinces  were  found  the 
attachment  to  liber^  and  ^e  enthusiawn  of  religion.''  By  het 
naval  enterprises,  the  Kpnblic  maintained  her  armt^;  and, 
joining  peaceful  industry  to  militaiy  valor,  she  was  enabled, 
by  her  own  force,  to  support  herself,  and  gradually  rely  less 
on  those  neighbonng  princes,  who,  from  jealousy  to  Spain, 
were  at  first  pron^vted  to  eneourage  her  revolt  Long  had 
fSbm  piida  of  that  momgAy  prowled  eve^-her  inte»est,  and 
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tion  widi  her  xeMlioiis  sulijects.  But  finding  all  inteicoiirae  cot 
off  between  her  provincee  by  the  maritime  foroe  of  the  statea* 
die  at  last  agreed  to  treat  wkh  them  as  a  free  people,  aad 
si^emnly  to  xenormce  all  claim  and  pretension  to  tfaar  mpf* 
ctfeignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gaini&d,  the  treaty  was  eaaly  broii|^ 
to  a  conckision,  tinder  the  joint  mediation  and  goaraoty  of 
Prance  and  England.  AH  extenor  appeaiMwes  of  honor  ^ 
were  paid  equally  to  both  crowns:  hut  very  dtff&fem  weie* 
jdie  sentiments  which  the  states,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  eatei^ 
tained  of  the  princes  who  wore  them.  Frugality  and  vigor, 
the  chief  circumstances  which  procure  r^id  among  foreign 
nations,  shone  out  as  conspicuously  in  Henry  as  they  were 
deficient  in  James.  To  a  contempt  of  the  Ei^Ksh  monaxoh, 
Henry  seems  to  have  added  a  considerable  degree  of  jealeo^ 
and  aversion,  which  were  sentiments  altogether  without  Ibim* 
tetion.  James  was  just  and  fiiir  in  all  trsneaetioDB  with  hia 
allies ;  *  but  it  appears  from  tiie  memoirs  of  those  tunes,  thai 
each  side  deemed  him  partial  towards  their  adtnenaiy,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  entered  into  seoiet  measures  against 
them ;  t  so  litde  equity  have  men  in  their  jv^gments  of  their 
own  aflSiirs;and  so  dangerous  is  that  entire  nentmUly  aflfeoted 
fay  the  king  of  England  I 

[1610.]  The  little  conoem  which  James  txxk  in  foreign 
affairs,  renders  the  domestic  oecurrenceSi  particularly  those 
of  paiiiament,  die  most  interesting  of  his  reign.  A  new  ses- 
sion was  held  this  spring ;  the  king,  full  of  h^MS  of  raceiving 
supply ;  the  commons,  of  circumscribing  his  prerogative. 
The  eari  of  Salisbury,  now  created  troasurer  on  the  death  t^ 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  laid  open  die  kmg's  necessities,  first  to  the 
peers,  then  to  a  committee  of  the  lower  house.f  He  inosted 
ja  the  unavoidable  expense  incurred  in  supporting  the  navy, 

•  The  plan-  of  accommodation  which  Jamea  recommended  ia  fbumd 
in  Winwood,  (toL  ii  p.  429,  4S0«)  and  ia  the  same  that  was  ieca»> 
mended  by  Henry,  aa  we  learn  from  Jeanin,  (torn.  iiL  p.  416*  417.)  It 
had  long  been  imagined  by  historians,  from  Jeantn'a  authority,  that 
James  had  declared  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  would  not  aoppoit 
the  Dutch  in  thdr  pretensions  to  liberty  and  independence.  Bat  It 
has  since  been  diaeovered  by  Winwood'a  Memotkda,  (t6L  iL  p.  4M, 
4M,  469, 47fi,  476,)  tlvit  that  report  was  ItmiHled  on  a  Ue  of  ii^midMl 
Richardot's. 

t  Winwood  and  Jeanin,  pasiim. 

t  Joum.  17th  Feb.  1609.    KeimeC^  p.  981. 


tliiee  mneroufl  eourte  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  mafa» 
Iftiiif  for  himaeLf,  tor  Ihe  queen^  and  for  the  prkiee  of  Wales-: 
he  oboaryed  that  Quea&  ElsMfaeth,  though  a  sin^  wmnaft 
had  reoeived  yery  laige  rappliea  ia  te  jeai^  preceding  hef 
death,  which  alone  were  expenaive  to  her :  and  he  remarked 
that  diuing  her  raign  ahe  had  alienated  nany  of  the  erowa 
*attd8 ;  an  eiqpedient  which,  thongh  it  aappAied  her  |Nreaenl 
aeoaaaitiee,  without  Is^iag  btndens  on  her  people,  extremely 
maltipiied  the  neoesaitiea  of  her  aooeeaaor.  From  aii  dieaa 
cauaea  he  thought  it  nowiae  atiai^  that  the  kiag^a  iooooM 
abottU  fall  abort  ao  great  a  aoaaaa  eigfaty^eae  diooaand  pomMb 
oi  his  stated  and  pegulwr  expense ;  without  mendoning  coiiti» 
geneiea,  which  ou^t  alwajrs  to  be  eataamod  a  fourth  oi  the 
yeaily  ohargaa.  Aad  aa  the  crown  waa  now  aeceaaanly  bm^ 
denad  with  a  great  and  mant  debt  ef  three  hnacbed  thoosaad 
founds,  he  thence  infimed  the  abaduto  neceauty  of  an  inun» 
diate  and  large  supply  from  the  people.  To  all  these  reasons^ 
wfaioh  James  likewise  urjpd  in  a  speech  addreaaed  to  both 
houses,  thecommons  remaswd  inexoondtle.  But  not  to  shook 
the  king  with  an  abaoluto  refusal,  Ihey  granted  him  one  sui^ 
sidy  and  one  fifleenth;  wldah  would  scarcely  asaount  to  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  James  received  the  mortifi* 
eatioQ  of  discovering  in  mm  all  his  wanis,  and  of  begging  aid 
of  s(iA)eoto  who  had  no  feaaomble  hidulgeBce  or  ooosRieratioB 
for  lum. 

^  •^■MMV  the  many  canaes  of  disgust  and  quarrel  tHiioh  now 
daily  and  unavoidably  nniltipl»d  between  prince  and  parlia^ 
■lentfthia  amcle  of  raeosy  is  to  be  regarded  as  none  of  the 
least  eonsiderahle.  AAer  die  discovery  and  conquest  of  ths 
West  Indies,  ffohl  and  silver  became  every  day  mora  plenti- 
fid  in  Enghuid,as  well  aa  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  te 
price  of  all  oommodiues  and  provisions  rose  to  a  height  beyond 
what  had  been  known  since  the  declension  of  the  Romaa 
empire.  As  the  revenue  of  the  crown  rose  not  in  proportion,* 
the  {Mrioce  was  insensibly  reduced  to  poverhr  amidst  the  gen> 
end  riches  of  his  subjects,  and  required  additional  fonds  in 
Older  to  support  the  same  magnifioeaoe  and  force  which  had 
been  maintuned  by  former  monarchs.    But,  while  money  thus 

w   ■  ■ —  ^  '  ' 

•  B«ddflB  the  gcsit  alieiMitioii  of  the  crown  Umds,  the  fee-fima 
Keali  asrer  innieaied,  aad  liie  other  laade  weeolel  on  long  leese% 
sad  at  a  greM  uadenraluo.  little  ar  nothing  sbovs  tha  sldrsA 
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_  lte>BD#iiid,iv«nayiteBrfe,liiiit,ttt#il» 
•ad  probably  firom  ihot  very  caote,  ait»  and  ifidMMry  of  al. 
kinds  received  a  inighfy  iiwMaie;  and  elegaaeo  in  every 
enjoyinent  of  life  be^une  better  known  and  mofe  colttvated 
makong  all  ranks  of  people.  The  ki^s  semants,  both  otrfi 
and  oiilitBij,  bis  courtiers,  hisi  ministers^  deaiandod  more 
ample  supplies  hom  tbe  impoverished  pruice,  iumI' weie  not 
eootented  with  the  same  nmpHeity  of  livmg  wbkdi  liad  satis- 
fed  their  ancestofa  The  prince  himself  began  to  regard  an 
•aoiease  of  pomp  and  sfAendor  as  veqoBite  to  suppoit  the 
dignity  of  lus  diaraetert  and  te  prMirve  the  same  sopefiority 
f^ve  his  subjects  which  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Shtam 
equality^  too,  and  proportion  to  the  odmr  sovereigns  of  Ecnrope 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  desire ;  and  as  they  hid  nbiveiealiy 
ediari^  their  revenue,  and  mv^ipiied  their  taxes,  the  king  of 
Englwud  deemed  it  xeasoaahle  that  hia  sabjects,  who  were 
fNieially  as  rich  aa  tfaeira,  should  bear  widi  patieaoe  some 
additional  burdens  and  inqxwitions* 

Uiiteppily  for  the  king,  those  very  aches,  widi  theinciennng 
ifBomleSge  of  the  age,  bred  opposite  sentiment  in  his  subjeds ; 
and,  begetting  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  dhipoeed 
Unm  to  pay  little  regard  either  to  the  entveatiea^or  menaces 
of  thek  soverei^  While  die  barons  possessed  their  fearmer 
immense  property  aad  extensive  jurisdietions,  they  weie  apt| 
at  every  di^yst,  to  ^danger  the  monarch,  and  dirow  ^e 
whole  government  into  confusion ;  but  this  ccNufusion  oftea,  ia 
ili  turn,  proved  favorable  to  the  menamh,  and  made  the 
nation  again  submit  to  him,  ia  order  to  reestablish  justiee  and 
tranquillky.  After  the  pawer  of  alienations,  as  well  as  the 
iaoreasB  of  commerce,  had  dirown  the  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the  sitmidon  of  afiairs,  and 
Ibe  dispositions  of  men,  became  susceptible  of  a  mere  r^uiar 
^n  of  liberty  $  and  the  laws  were  not  supported  singly  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  And  though  in  that  intervai,  after 
the  decline  of  the  peers,  and  before  the  people  had  yet  expe» 
lienced  their  force,  die  princes  assumed  aa  exorbitant  power, 
and  had  almost  annihilated  the  constitution  under  the  weight 
of  their  prerogative ;  as  soon  as  the  commons  recovered  from 
their  lethargy,  they  seem  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  dan* 
ger,  and  were  resdved  to  secure  liberty  by  -firmer  barriers 
than  their  ancestom  had  hitherto  provided  for  it. 

Had  James  possessed  a  very  ri^  frugality,  he  might  have 
raided  off  tins  eri^aomewkatkmger-,  and,w«itiiig  pftdenO^ 
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for  a  favdrable  opportunity  to  increase  and  fix  his  revenue, 
wight  have  secured  the  extensive  authority  transmitted  to  him! 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  commons  been  inclined  to  actwitk 
more  generosity  and  kindness  towards  their  prince,  they  might 
probably  have  turned  his  necessities  to  good  account,  and  hi^ve 
pribed  him  to  depart  peaceably  from  the  more  dangerous 
articles  of  his  prerogative.  But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  popularity ;  they  were  soured  1^  reli- 
^ous  prejudices,  and  tenacious  of  their  money :  and  in  this 
situation  it  is  no  wonder,  that  during  this  whole  reign  we 
scarcely  find  an  mterval  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship 
^tween  prince  and  pariiament 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  some  years  befoA^ 
altered  the  rates  of  the  customs,  and  had  establiidied  higher 
impositions  on  several  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  exercise 
of  power  will  naturally,  to  us,  appear  arbitrary  and  illegal ; 
yet,  according  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  that  time,  it 
might  admit  of  some  apology.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  at  first  granted  to  the  crown  by  a  vote  of  par- 
liament, and  for  a  limited  time ;  and  as  the  grant  frequently 
expired  and  was  renewed,  there  could  not  then  arise  any 
doubt  concerning  the  origin  of  the  king^s  right  to  levy  these 
duties ;  and  this  imposition,  like  all  others,  was  plainly  derived 
from  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people.  But  as  Henry  V., 
and  all  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  had  the.  revenue  conferred 
on  them  for  life,  the  prince,  so  long  in  possession  of  these 
duties,  began  gradually  to  consider  them  as  his  own  proper 
right  and  inheritance,  and  regarded  the  vote  of  parliament  as 
a  mere  formality,  which  rather  expressed  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  in  his  prerogative,  than  bestowed  any  new  gift 
or  revenue  upon  him. 

The  parliament,  when  h  first  granted  poundage  to  the  crown, 
had  fixed  no  particular  rates :  the  imposition  was  given  as  a 
shilling  in  a  pound,  or  five  per  cent,  cm  all  commodities :  it  was 
left  to  the  king  himself  and  the  privy  council,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  such  merchants  as  they  should  thbk  prc^r  to 
consult,  to  fix  tiie  value  of  goods,  and  thereby  the  rates  of 
die  customs :  and  as  that  value  had  been  settled  before  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  it  was  beoome  much  iitferior  to 
the  prices  which  almost  all  commodities  bore  m  every  market 
in  ihirope ;  and  consequently  the  customs  on  many  goods, 
Aoush  supposed  to  be  five  per  cent^  wet  in  reeliqr  much 
inferior.    The  king,  therefore,  was  naturally  led  to  thmk,  Aat 
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Mtefl  which  w«re,now  plainljr  false,  ouAt  to  be  corrtetad ;  * 
Aat  a  valuation  of  commodities,  fixed  by  one  act  of  the  privy 
Council,  might  be  amended  by  another ;  that  if  his  right  to 
'poundage  were  inherent  in  the  crown,  he  sho\^Id  also  possess, 
of  himself,  the  right  of  correcting  its  inequalities  ;  if  this  duty 
were  granted  by  the  people,  he  should  at  least  support  thf 
■pirit  of  the  law,  by  fixing  a  new  and  a  jusler  valuation  of 
all  commoditiea  But,  besides  this  reasoning,  which  seems 
plausible,  if  not  solid,  the  king  was  supported  in  that  act  of 
power  by  direct  precedents,  some  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  s<Hne 
m  d>6  beginning  of  £lizabeth.f  Both  these  princesses  had, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  altered  the  rates  of  commodi- 
ties ;  and  as  their  impositions  had  all  along  been  submitted  to 
without  a  murmur,  and  still  continued  to  be  levied,  the  king 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  further  exertion  of  the 
same  authority  would  give  any  occaaon  of  complamt  That 
less  umbrage  might  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in  the  new 
rates  which  he  established :  the  customs,  during  his  whole 
Teign,  rose  only  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand ;  though, 
Desides  the  mcrease  of  the  rates,  there  was  a  senable  incxeaee 
of  commerce  and  industry  during  that  period :  every  com- 
modity, besides,  which  might  serve  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  or  might  be  considered  as  a  material  of  manufacturea, 
was  exempted  from  the  new  nnpositions  of  James :  |  but  all 
this  caution  could  not  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  commons. 
A.  spirit  of  liberty  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  house  :  the 
leading  members,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and  laig^ 
▼lews,  began  to  regulate  their  opinions  more  by  the  future 
consequences  which  they  foresaw,  than  by  the  former  prece- 
dents which  were  set  before  them ;  and  they  less  aspired  at 
maintaining  the  ancient.constitution,  than  at  establishing  a  new 
one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better.  In  their  remonstrances  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion,  they  observed  it  to  be  a  general  opinion, 
**  That  the  reasons  of  that  practice  might  be  extended  much 
further,  even  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  subjects^  right  of  property  in  their  lands 

*  'Wiawood,  voL  it  p.  418. 

t  JToum.  13th  April;  6th and  10th  May,  16U»«to.;90thF«hni«7 
1625.  Soe  also  Sir  John  DaviB's  Question  eonceming  LnpositknA 
p^  127, 128.  ^ 

^  Sir  Jdlm  Dkvifa  Qaoatldn  taswnnSng  Impbntfasis. 
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Mdl  goods.***  lltoiigh  espieniy  forbUCfea  bjrthe  kmg  to 
touch  his  pieit>gRtm,  they  peBBsed  a  bill  aioUshing  thete  impo* 
•idew ;  whidi  froo  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

In  eaother  address  to  the  kiog,  they  objeoted  to  the  practice 
of  borrowiiig  upon  prrnr  scab,  and  desired  that  the  sabjecti 
should  not  lo  Ibreea  to  wnd  money  to  his  majesty,  nor  give  a 
season  for  Am  xeibsai.  aome  murmurs  likewise  were  thrown 
ma  in  toe  house  ag^unst  a  now  monopoly  of  the  license  of 
wineB.t  It  mvst  be  confessed,  diat  foioed  loans  and  monopo- 
lies were  estaUisbed  on  many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent 
lifeeedents ;  though  diametiically  opposite  to  all  the  principles 
«f  a  free  goTemmentf 

The  house  likewise  discorered  some  discontent  asainst  the 
king^s  pmekmations.  James  told  them,  ^  That  Uiough  he 
well  knew,  by  An  constitutiott  and  policy  of  the  kingdom,  that 
ftndamations  were  not  of  equal  force  with  laws,  yet  he 
^KNight  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  and  a^power  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  crown,  to  restrain  and  prevent  such  mischiefs 
«ad  inceovemencies  as  he  saw  growing  on  the  state,  against 
whfcb  no  certain  law  was  extant,  and  whidi  might  tend  to  the 
frest  detriment  of  the  subject,  if  there  should  be  no  remedy 
pipovided  till  the  meeting  of  a  parliament.  And  Uiis  preroga- 
tive,*' he  adds,  ^  our  proceuton  have  in  all  times  used  and 
enJQored.**^  The  intervw  between  sessions,  we  may  observe^ 
were  frequently  so  long,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  prince 
to  interpose  fay  his  presogathre.  Tl^e  legality  of  this  exertion 
was  established  by  uniform  and. undisputed  ]nactkse ;  and  was 
tmen  acknowledged  by  lawyeia,  who  made,  however,  this 
diArence  between  lawv  and  prodamations,  that  the  authority 
of  the  former  was  peipetnal,  that  of  the  latter  expired  with 
te  sovereign  who  emitted  them.||  But  what  the  authority 
ooiild  be  which  bound  the  subject,  yet  was  different  from  the 
WBthmty  of  laws,  and  infbrior  to  it,  seems  inexplicable  by 
any  maxims  of  reason  or  politics:  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  othen,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  inaccumte  the  £nglish 
eottititution  was,  before  the  parliament  was  enabled,  by  c<m 
linued  acquisitigBS  or  enoroaohments,  to  eslablidi  it  on  fixect 
principles  of  liberty. 

Upon  the  settlemeBt  of  the  relbrmation,  that  es^snsive 

•  Jonni.SM  May.  1910.  f  PtfiisaftSBt.  ffirt.  voL  ▼.  ^  941. 

fSMBotsTY.  stlhrcwloCllMTohmM. 
PirifamMt.Hist.vol.v.p.2M;0.        1  Xip>w,  1^  Ht^  l«Sk 
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hraoeh  of  poller  tslnch  regBU^B  eoclenMifdal  wattMs,  ] 
then  without  an  owxfer,  seemed  to  belong  to.  the  iicet  occupaal"! 
and  Henry  VIIL  failed  not  immediatelj  to  vebsQ  it,  and  t» 
«xert  it  even  to  tbe  utmost  degrea  of  tynusny.  Tiike  possesnon 
of  it  was  continued  with  Edward,  and  recovered  hy  Elizabeth; 
and  that  arvfbitiotts  prinocss  was  so  remaikably  jealous  of  tUs 
flower,  of  her  crown,  diat  she  sevevely  reprimaoM  the  pailiar 
ittent  if  they  ever  presumed  to  iDtemieddle  is  these  m«ltexBj; 
and  they  were  so  oiioawed  by  her  authority  aa  to  aibmit,  and 
to  ask  pardon  on  these  oocssioBs. .  But.  JaaMS^s  pafiiBiBcnla 
were  much  less  obsequious.  They  y«flitvnred- io  lift  ttpthei|r 
eyes,  and  to  consider  this  prerogative.  They  thero  saw  a 
large  provinee  of  government,  peowssed  by  the  Jcing  alone, 
and  scaicely  ever  communicated  with  the  paiiiameiit  Th^ 
were  sensiU^  that  this  province  ftcboiittod  not  of  any  exeat 
boundaiy  or  circumscription.  They  had  feU.that  the  Boman 
poDtiflT,  in  Ibnner  ages,  under  pratenee  of  ielicioA,.wafl  grad» 
ally  making  advaocee  toumrp  the  whole  ckm  power.  Thaf 
dreaded  sdh  more  dangerous  conaequaioes  from  the  daina 
of  theur  own  sovereign,  who  resided  .amen^  than,  and  wh^ 
la  many  other  respecta^  possessed  such  niriimitod  aulliorijty. 
Tliey  thezefore  deemed  it  abaohitely  necessary  to  circtunseribe 
this  faaach  of  prerogative.;  and  accordinf^y,  in  the*  preceding 
4a9BBion,  tii^  passed  a  bill  against  the  establi^hnient  of  a^ 
coetesiastical  eanons  without  consent  of  parimment*  But 
i^  house  of  louds,  as  is  usual,  defended  the  haixien  of  tbs 
^lone,  and  rejected  the  hilL 

Ii^  this  «ssi<m,  Ihe  oonmena,  after  passmg  anew  tbe  mmm 
bill,  made  remonstrancea- against  the  paoeeedsnga  of  Jhe-bi|^ 
commission  court.f  It  recoiled  no  great  pewtadon  la  ase 
the  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  arising  in  a  regal  government, 
from  such  large  disoretiDnary  powers  as  were  exaneised  l^ 
tbBX  court.  But  James  refused  conapliance  wilh  ^  af^io«- 
tion  of  tiie  commons.  He  was  probably  sensible  tbajj^  besides 
the  duninution  of  bis  authority,  many  inoonvenienoies  mast 
necessavfly  result  f^m  iha  abpUshing  of.  all  diaevetioivupjr 
po\9^r  in  every  mamtr^te ;  and  that  the  lava,  were  they  ever 
BO  carefully  ftamed  and  digested,  could  net  poasibiy  provide 
against  every:  contingency ;  mAch  less,  where  they  had  not  as 
yet  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  zefinementp 


•  JoTini.  2d,  ll^Deoember;  Mi  Uaieh,  l«oa. 
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jt  4t  Jie  business  which  chieHy  occupied  the  commoDi 
dui  ijg  \hia  aessbu,  was  the  aboHtion  of  wardships  and  pur- 
vey'ancfi  *  prerogatives  which  had  Ijeen  more  or  less  touched 
on  eve;y  session  during  the  whole  reign  of  James.  In  thii 
affair  Lire  commona  employed  the  proper  means  which  might 
entitle  them  to  euccesa ;  they  oflcred  tl^e  king  a  seuled  rev* 
CDue,  aa  aa  equivalent  for  the  powers  which  he  should  part 
with  I  and  the  king  was  willing  to  hearken  to  terms.  Af^ei 
much  dispute,  he  agreed  to  give  up  these  prerogatives  for 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  they  agreed  to 
confer  upon  him**  And  nothing  remained  towards  closing 
the  bargain^  but  that  the  commoos  should  determine  the  funds 
by  which  this  sum  should  be  levied.  This  session  was  too 
far  advanced  to  brmg  so  difficult  a  matter  to  a  full  conclusion  ; 
and  though  tho  parliament  met  again  towards  the  end  of  th^ 
year,  and  resumed  the  queatiorj,  they  were  never  able  to  ter- 
minate aa  aifair  upon  which  they  seemed  so  inteiiL  The 
journals  of  that  session  are  lost ;  and  as  the  bistorians  of  this 
reign  arc  very  negligent  in  relating  parliamentary  afiairsi  of 
whose  importance  they  were  not  sufficiently  apprised,  wa 
know  not  ejiactly  the  reason  of  this  ftdlure.  It  only  appears, 
that  the  king  wa^  extremely  dis^tisfled  w4ih  the  conduct  of 
the  pciriiament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it  This  was  his  first 
parliament^  and  it  sat  near  seven  years* 

Amidst  all  these  attacks,  some  more^  some  less  violent,  oa 
royal  prerogative,  the  king  displayed,  as  openly  as  ever,  ad 

•  We  leam  from  Wintrood's  MemonslB  (voL  iL  p.  193)  the  tettsoB 
Aadnied  Ik^r  ^lia  particulitr  iunu  **  JBVom  thence  my  lord  treasutsc 
wm«  to  the  ptico  ;  and  here  he  iaid,  thftt  tlie  king  would  no  morj 
riso  and  fell  like  a  merchant.  That  he  would  not* hiiTO  a  flower  of 
his  crown  (mcaaiag  the  court  of  warda)  »o  much  tosied ;  that  it  wm 
too  rtmnty  to  be  ■<>  handled  ;  tnd  then  he  Mid,  that  he  inn»t^ deliver 
the  Terr  eountcnanoo  and  charncter  of  U>fi  iing'a  mmd  out  of  hia  own 
handwntmg  j  which  before  he  read,  he  i*id  he  would  aequmnt  tu 
Tnth  A  pleasant  conceit  of  his  majoaty.  Aa  conocming  the  n^bet 
Qf  nineseoro  thousand  poimda,  which  ^aa  oar  number,  he  COUld  not 
ftfFect,  because  nine  was  the  number  of  the  poets,  who  were  «way» 
bee  (fans,  though  they  serred  bo  many  miifies  |  and  dOTen  was  Um 
nmnber  of  the  apoitles,  when  the  traitor  Jadaa  waa  away ;  md  theJMK 
ibre  might  boat  be  afTectfsd  by  U&  i^jca^ ;  but  there  wm  a  mc^ 
number;  which  might  accord  us  both  ^  ftxid  that  was  ten :  which, 
*»y«  my  lord  trcamircr,  ia  a  aacred  number ;  for  so  mamy  wert  Uod  i 
eommandmenta.  which  tend  to  rirtue  and  cdifieaHon.  U  the  coni* 
mona  really  voted  twenty  thouaand  pounds  •  year  mare,  on  account 
of  tl^  "  pleaaant  conceit  ^'  of  the  king  and  the  trcaaufer,  it  waft  cer- 
tainly the  beat  paid  wit,  for  itt  goodness,  that  eTer  w«i  m  the  wQikk 
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his  exaitdd  notions  of  monarchy  and  the  authority  of  prinoM 
Even  in  a  speech  to  the  parliament  where  he  hegged  for  sup« 
ply,  mid  where  he  should  naturally  have  used  eveiy  art  to 
mgratiate  himself  with  that  assembly,  he  expressed  himself 
m  these  terms :  **  I  conclude,  then,  the  point  touching  Htm 
power  of  kings,  with  this  axiom  of  diyinity,  Uiat,  as  to  dispute 
what  God  may  doy  is  blasphemy;  but  what  God  toiUsy  that 
divines  may  lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  dispute  and  discuss : 
so  is  it  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king  may  do  m 
the  height  of  his  power.    But  just  kings  will  ever  be  willing 

.  to  declare  what  they  will  do,  if  they  will  not  incur  the  curse 
of  God.  I  will  not  be  content  that  my  power  be  disputed 
upon ;  but  I  shall  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reason  appear 
of  mj  doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  nof  laws.*^  * 
Notwithstanding  the  ffreat  extent  of  prerc^tive  in  that  ago, 
these  expressions  would  probably  give  some  offence.  But  we 
may  obsMsrve,  that,  as  the  king^s  despotism  was  more  specula* 
tive  than  practical,  so  the  independency  of  the  commons  was, 
at  this  time,  the  reverse ;  and,  though  strongly  supported  by 
their  present  situation,  as  well  as  disposition,  was  too  new  and 
lecent  to  be  as  yet  founded  on  systematical  principles  and 
opinions.t 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  memorable  event,  which 
nve  great  alarm  and  concern  in  £ngland ;  the  murder  of  the 
French  moparch  by  the  poniard  of  the  &natical  Ravaillac 
With  hia  death,  the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  suffered 
an  eclipse  for  some  years ;  aod  as  tibat  kingdom  fell  vnder 
im  adminiBtration  weak  and  bigoted,  &etioH8  and  disoideriy, 
fte  Austrian  jrcatness  began  anew  to  appear  foraiidaUe  tft 
Europe,  In  England,  the  antipathy  to  the  Catholics  revived 
It  little  upon  this  tragical  event ;  and  some  of  the  laws  whkh 
pad  formerly  been  enacted,  in  order  to  keep  these  religionists 
in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  widi  greater  rigor  and 
severity.J 

[1611.]  Though  Jameses  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him* 
durmg  most  of  his  reign,  in  a  very  prudent  inattention  to 
roreign  afiaus,  there  happened  this  year  an  event  in  Euiope 
of  such  mighty  consequence  as  to  rouse  him  ftom  hk  lethanty , 

and  summon  up  all  his  zeal  and  enterprise.    A  professor  of 

♦  King  J&am'M  Works,  p.  581. 

t  See  note  Z%  at  the  end  of  the-volwiM. 

I  Xenaet»  p.  684. 


divinity,  named  Vorstius,  the  disciple  of  AnnininB,  was  caQed 
firom  a  German  to  a  Dutch  university ;  and  as  he  differed  f|om 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  some  nice  questions  concerning  the 
btimate  essence  and  secret  decrees  of  God,  he  was  considered 
as  a  dangerous  rival  in  scholastic  fame,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  legions  of  that  royal  doctor,  whose  syllogisms 
be  might  have  refuted  or  eluded*  If  vigor  was  wanting  in 
other  incidents  of  Jameses  reign,  here  he  behaved  even  with 
haughtiness  and  insolence ;  and  the  states  were  obliged,  af\er 
several  remonstrances,  to  deprive  Yorstius  of  his  chair,  and 
to  banish  him  their  dominions.*  The  king  carried  no  further 
bis  animosity  against  that  professor;  though  he  had  veiy 
charitably  hinted  to  the  states,  **  That,  as  to  the  burning  of 
VoTstius  for  his  blasphemies  and  atheism,  he  left  them  to  their 
own  Christian  wisdom;  but  surely  never  heretic  better  de« 
served  the  flames.*^  t  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  this  period, 
all  over  Europe,  except  in  Holland  alone,  the  practice  of 
burning  heretics  still  prevailed,  even  in  Protestant  countries ; 
and  ixiataaees  were  not  wanting  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  James. 

To  consider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ireland ;  and  most  of 
the  institutions  which  he  had  framed  for  civilizing  that  king"- 
dom  being  finished  about  this  period,  it  may  not  here  be 
improper  to  give  some  account  of  them.  He  frequently 
boasts  of  the  management  of  Ireland  as  his  masterpiece ; 
tnd  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  vanity  in  this  partki- 
ular  was  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

After  the  subjection  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  the  more  diffl* 
cailt  task  still  renudned ;  to  civilize  the  mhabitants,to  reconcile 
them  to  laws  and  industry,  and  to  render  their  subjection 
durable  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  James  proceeded 
in  this  work  by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well-concerted  plan ; 
and  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  he 
made  greater  advances  towards  the  reformation  of  that  king- 
dom, then  had  been  made  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  years 
whkih  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted.| 

It  was  previously  necessary  to  abolishrthe  Irish  customSt 
which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  wluch  were  calculated 

•  Keanet,  p.  715.  t  King  James's  Woiki^  p.  9S6. 

t  King  Jsmss's  WoiiDi,  p.  359.  tdit.  Mia. 
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to  keep  that  peo^  .focBver  in  a  slato  of  lN^n>m  and  d» 

order. 

By  the  "Brehon"  law  or  custom,  every  crime,  however 
tnormous,  was  punished,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pecu- 
niary mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  Murder 
itself,  as  among  all  the  ancient  barbarous  nations,  was  atoned 
for  in  this  manner ;  and  each  man,  according  to  his  mnk,  had 
a  different  rate  or'^value  afBxed  to  him,  which  if  any  one  were 
willing  to  pay,  he  needed  not  fear  assassinating  his  enemy. 
This  rate  was  called  his  "  ericV  When  Sir  William  Fitx- 
williams,  being  lord  deputy,  told  Maguirc,  that  he  was  to  send 
a  sheriff  into  IFermannah,  which  a  little  before  had  been  made 
a  county,  and  subjected  to  the  English  law ;  **  Your  sheriff,'* 
said  Maguire,  "  shall  be  welcome  to  me :  but  let  me  know» 
beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  my  peo- 
ple cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  money  upon  the  county.***  As 
lor  oppression,  extortion,  and  other  trespasses,  so  little  were 
they  regarded,  that  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them,  and  no 
redress  for  such  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  customs  of  **  gavelkinde  **  and  "tanistry**  were  at* 
tended  with  the  same  absurdity  in  the  distribution  of  property. 
[1612.].  The  land,  by  the  custom  of  gavelkinde,  was  divided 
among  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  or  fhmily,  both  bastard  and 
legitimate :  and,  after  partition  made,  if  any  of  the  sept  died,  his 
portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his  sons,  but  the  chieflain, 
jit  his  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share.t  As  no  man, 
\y  reason  of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any 
land  ;  to  build,  to  plant,  to  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  improve, 
would  have  been  so  much  lost  labor. 

^  The  chieftains  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  from  the  prin- 
cipal families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  established  by 
election,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  force  and  violence. 
Their  authority  was  almost  absolute  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office,  ita  chief  profit 
resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  assessments,  for  which  there 
was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleasure.**  t  Hence 
arose  that  common  by-word  among  the  Irish,  "That  they 
dwelt  westward  of  the  law,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of 
'the  Barrow;**  meaning  the  country  where  the  English  in< 

•  «r  John  D«Fi«,  p.  IS6.  t  fiir  Jeha  Davifl,  p.  167. 

I  Sir  John  X>kHm,  p.  173. 


Ubitod,  and  wUoh  takmM  not  beyond  tbe  ooopMB  of 
Iventy  miles,  lying  ia  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin.* 

Alter  abolishing  these  Irish  customs,  and  substituting  Eng^ 
Ush  law  in  their  place^  James,  having  taken  all  the  nativea 
voder  his  protection^  and  declared  them  free  citizens,  pro^ 
ceeded  to  govem  them  by  a  regular  administration,  military  an 
irell  as  civil. 

A  small  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  inspected,  and 
ite  pay  transmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  keep  the  soldiers 
ftom  pneyiog  upon  the  country,  aa  had  been  usual  in  former 
'reigns*  when  Odoghartie  raised  an  insurrection,  a  reenfoice* 
meat  was  sent  over,  and  the  fiames  of  that  rebellion  were 
munedi^tely  ejctinguiahed. 

All  minds  being  first  quieted  by  a  general  indemnity,t 
cupcuits  were  established,  jusdce  administered,  oppression  ban- 
ished, and  crimes  and  disorders  of  every  kind  severely 
punished.!  As  the  Irish  had  been  universally  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  against  Elizabeth,  a  resignation  of  all  the  rights 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  to  sepamte  jurisdic* 
tions,  was  rigorously  exacted ;  and  no  authority,  but  that  of 
the  king  and  the  law,  was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom.^ 

A  resignation  of  all  private  estates  was  even  required ;  and 
when  they  were  restored,  the  proprietors  received  them  under 
4uch  conditions  as  might  prevent,  for  the  future,  all  tyranny  and 
oppression  over  the  common  people.  The  value  of  the  dues 
which  the  nobles  usually  claimed  from  their  vassals,  was  esti* 
mated  at  a  fixed  sum,  and  all  further  arbitrary  exactions  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties.  || 

The  whole  province  of  Ukter  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  established  in  London 
A»r  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country :  the  property 
was  divided  into  modemte  shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
^o  thousand  acres :  tenants  were  brought  over  from  England 
^nd  Scotland :  the  Irish  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  ftist* 
nesses,  and  settled  in  the  open  country :  husbandry  and  the 
vts  were  taught  them :  a  nxed  habitation  secured :  plunder 
tnd  robbery  punished :  and  by  these  means^  Ulster,  from  being 
he  most  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon  be- 
I  the  best  cultivated  and  most  civilized.1I 


*  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  237.  t  Sir  John  Davla,  p.  26S. 

1  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  264,  265,  eto. 

4  Sir  John  DsTis,  p.  276.  |  flb  Jdim  DsHi,  p.  278. 
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'  Soch  were  the  arts  by  which  James  introduced  huinaiittjr 
and  justice  among  a  people  who  had  ever  been  buried  in  the 
most  profound  Ixirbarism.  Noble  cares  t  much  superior  to 
the  vam  and  criminal  gloiy  of  conquests ;  but  requinng  ages 
of  perseverance  and  attention  to  perfect  what  had  been  so 
happily  begun. 

.  A  laudable  act  of  justice  was  about  this  time  executed  ia 
England  upon  Lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scottiih  nobleman,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  base  assassination  of  Turner,  a  fencing  ma^ 
ter.  The  English  nation,  who  were  generally  dissatisfied  with 
the  Scots,  were  eniaged  at  this  crime,  equally  mean  and  atro-  * 
cious ;  but  James  appeosed  them,  by  prefenring  the  severity 
of  law  t9  the  intercession  of  the  friends  and  family  of  this 
criminal.* 

*  K«iiMl»  p.  est. 


CHAPTER   XIVII. 

JAMES   L 

[1612.1  This  year  the  suddeii  death  of  Henry,  prince  of 
Wdes,  difibeed  a  uaiveraal  grief  throughoot  the  nation. 
Tkou^  yotidi  and  royai  birth,  both  of  them  strong  allure* 
meata,  piepoeiBM  men  mightily  io  favor  of  the  ear^  age  of 
prinees,  it  b  with  peculiar  fondaees  that  historians  mention 
Ilenry ;  aad.  In  every  respect,  his  merit  seems  to  have  been 
■flUniorJinary.  He  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
he  already  pcsseaied  mere  dignity  in  his  Sshavior,  and  com* 
aHmded  move  nspect,  than  h»  ftither,  with  all  his  age,  learn* 
■ig)  and  exDerience,  Neither  his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth, 
mi  sadncea  hkn  into  any  irregular  pleasures :  business  and 
amhilkMi  seem  to  have  been  his  sole  passion.  His  inclinations, 
«s  well  as  exeroiaes,  weie  martial.  The  French  ambassador, 
ttkma  leave  of  him,  and  asking  his  commands  for  Franca, 
IbuBoJum  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  oike :  "^  Tell  four 
Iriiig,'^  said  hes  *^  in  what  occupajtioa  you  left  me  engaged.*^  * 
He  had  coacmved  great  affectioa  and  esteem  for  die  bmve 
Sir  Walter  BaM^  It  was  his  saying,  ^  Sure  no  king  but 
my  lather  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cagB.^'t  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  nourished  too  violent  a  contempt  for  the  king, 
on  account  of  his  pedantry  and  pusillanimity;  and  by  that 
floeans  stroek  in  with  die  i^ess  and  martial  spirit  of  the  Eng^ 
lisfa  nation.  Had  he  lived,  he  had  probably  promoted  the 
gbry,  perhaps  not  the  felicity,  of  his  people.  The  unhappy 
Meposseasion  which  men  commonly  entertain  in  favor  of  anv> 
Htimi,  courage,  enterprise,  and  other  warlike  virtues,  engages 
teaerous  natures,  who  alwavs  love  fame,  in  such  pursuits  as 
destroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  The  French  monaich  had  nyen  particiilar  oirdexs  to  his  mixuBtets 
to  cQltiyate  the  prince'e  fiienoship ;  trho  must  toon,  said  he,  bare 
ehief  authoritT  in  England,  where  the  king  and  queen  are  hdd  in  as 
litde  estimatiim.  See  0flp.  a0laBodeiie,voLi.p.M2,4U;  vol.ii 
p^  16,  M9. 
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Yident  reports  were  pTopftgatsd,  as  if  Henry  had  been 
earned  off  by  poison ;  out  the  physicians,  on  opening  hit 
body,  found  no  83n[nptoins  to  confirm  such  an  opinion.*  1^ 
bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  roen^s  tongues  and  pens  spared 
not  even  the  kiftg  on  the  occasion.  But  that  princess  character 
seems  rather  to  have  failed  in  the  extreme  of  facility  and 
humanity,  than  in  (hat  of  cruelty,  and  violence.  His  indul- 
gence to  Henry  was  great,  and  peiiiaps  imprudent,  by  giving 
him  a  large  and  independent  settlement,  even  in  so  early 
youth. 

[1613.]  The  mairiage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  wiA 
Frederic,  elector  palatine,  was  finislied  some  iSkoe  after  die 
death  of  the  prince,  and  served  to  dissipate  -llie  grief  wkieli 
arose  on  that  melancholy  event  But  Ms  marriage,  thoogk 
celebrated  with  great  joy  and  festivi^,  proved  itself  aa  an* 
happy  event  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  bis  80ii*in*law,  a&d  had 
111  consequences  on  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  both.  Tfa* 
elector,  trusting  to  so  great  an  alliance,  engaged  io  enterpriaoi 
beyond  his  strength :  and  the  king,  not  being  able  to  siippcHt 
him  in  his  distress,  lost  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  Kle,  yifbai 
remained  of  the  affections  and  esteem  of  lus  own  m^jJeelB. 

Except  during  sessions  of  patiiameiiti  the  history  -ot  this 
reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  history  d  te  ooozti 
than  that  of  the  nation.  An  interesting  object  had  fot  some 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court;  it  was  a  fevcmtOi 
and  one  beloved  by  James  with  so  profbse  and  iflriimited  aa 
aflbction,  as  left  no  room  for  any  rival  or  competitor.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1609,  fiobert  Oarrs,  a  yooth  ef  twevty 
years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  fettiily  in  SGodand,  arrived  m 
London,  after  having  passed  some  time  ill  lus  travels.  AM 
his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  good  looks  s  «U  hm 
acquired  abilities  m  an  ^asy  air  and  graceful  demeanor.  He 
had  letters  of  recommendation  to  his  countryman  Lord  Haj  $ 
knd  that  nobleman  no  sooner  east  his  eye  upon  him^  tiian  ha 
discovered  talents  sufficient  to  entide  him  immediately  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  government  Apprised  of  the  ktagV 
passion  for  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior  appearance,  he 
studied  how  matters  might  be  so  managed  that  (h«  new  o^eet 
should  make  the  strongest  impression  upon  him.  Without 
saentioning  him  at  court,  he  assigned  him  the  office,  at  a  match 
ef  tiUingt  of  presenting  to  the  king  his  buckler  and  device 
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tnd  loped*  diat  he  wooM  attract  Ae  attention  of  die  moBaii^hw 
Fortune  prored  fkTorable  to  his  design,  by  an  incident  whtoli 
hore  at  first  a  contraiy  aspect  Wl^n  Carre  was  advancing 
to  execute  his  office,  lus  unruly  horse  fkmg  him,  and  broke 
fns  leg  in  the  king^s  presence.  James  approached  him  with 
pity  and  concern :  love  and  affection  arose  on  the  sight  of  his 
beauty  and  tender  years;  and  the  prince  ordered  him  im* 
mediately  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  carefully 
attended.  He  himself,  after  the  tilting,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
chamber,  and  frequently  returned  during  his  confinement; 
^e  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  boy  finished  the  conquest 
be^un  by  his  exterior  graces  and  accomplishments.  Other 
princes  have  been  fond  of  choosing  their  favorites  from  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  their  subjects,  and  have  reposed  themselves 
on  them  with  {he  nnore  unreserved  confidence  and  affection, 
because  the  object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  for  every 
honor  and  acquisition :  James  was  desirous  that  his  favorite 
tbould  also  derive  from  him  all  his  sense,  experience,  and 
knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  he  pleased 
himself  with  the  fancy,  ^t  this  raw  youth,  by  his  lessons  and 
Instructions,  would,  in  a  little  time,  be  equal  to  his  sagest  min- 
isters, and  be  initiated  into  all  the  profound  mysteries  of  gov- 
emroent,  on  which  he  set  so  high  a  value.  And  as  this  kind 
of  creation  was  more  perfectly  his  own  woric  than  any  other, 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  an  unlimited  fondness  for  his 
minion,  beyond  even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children. 
He  soon  knighted  him,  created  him  IHseount  Rochester,  gave 
him  the  garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and,  though 
at  first  without  assigning  him  any  particular  office,  bestowed 
on  him  Ae  supreme  direction  of  all  his  business  «id  political 
eoncems.  Agreeable  to  this  repid  advancement  in  confidence 
and  honor,  were  the  riches  heaped  upon  the  needy  favorite; 
and  while  Salisbury  and  all  the  wisest  ministers  could  scarcely 
find  expedients  sufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  overburdened 
machine  of  government,  James,  with  unsparing  hand,  loaded 
with  tresAures  this  insignificant  and  useless  pageant.* 

It  is  said,  that  the  kmg  found  his  pupil  so  ill  educated  as  to 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  lowest  rudiments  of  the  Jjatin  tongue 
and  that  the  monarch,  laying  aside  the  sceptre,  took  the  birch 
into  his  royal  hand,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
grammar.    During  the  intervals  oC  this  noble  occupatum 

l»  I  I     !■  I  I  ■         * ■  .         ■        »■ ■11*  — 
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9flku9of  «tete  would  be  intraduoed ;  nd  tte  Bcri^tiw,  by  dw 

asceDdaat  which  he  had  acquired,  was,  now  enabled  to  repay 
in  poUticaU  what  lie  had  received  in  grammatical  iDstructioo. 
8ach  scenes,  and  such  inc^dentsi  are  the  more  ridiculous, 
though  the  less  odious,  as  the  passion  of  James  aee^is  not  t^ 
have  contained  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  fla^tious.  History 
charges  herself  willingly  with  a  relation  of  the  great  crimes, 
and  still  more  with  that  of  the  great  virtues,  of  mankbd ;  biti 
she  appears  to  fall  from  her  dignity,  when  necessitated  to 
dwell  on  such  frivolous  events  and  ignoble  personaces. 

The  favorite  was  not,  at  first,  so  intoxicated  wim  advance- 
ment, as  not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  inex« 
perience.  He  had  recousse  to  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a 
/riend ;  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  choice  than  b  usual 
with  such  pampered  minions.  In  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy  he 
met  with  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor ;  who,  building  all 
ho|>es  of  his  own  preferment  on  that  of  the  youns  favorite, 
endeavored  to  instil  into  him  the  principles  of  prudence  sad 
discretion.  By  zealously  serving  every  body,  Carre  was  taught 
to  abate  the  envy  which  might  attend  his  sudden  elevation  : 
by  ^wing  a  preference  for  the  Engli^,  he  learned  to  escape 
the  prejudices-which  prevailed  against  his  oountry.  And  so 
long  as  he  was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Qverbury^s  friendly 
counseb,  he  enjoyed — what  is  rare — the  highest  favor  of  the 
prince,  without  behag  bated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  die  measure  of  courtly  happiness,  nought  was 
wanting  but  a  kmd  mistress ;  and,  where  high  fortune  con- 
curred with  all  the  graees  of  youth  and  beauty,  this  circum- 
stance could  not  be  difficult  to  attain.  But  it  was  here  that 
the  fhvorite  met  with  that' rock  on  which  all  his  fortunes  vera 
wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him  forever  into  an  abyss  of 
infamy,  guilt,  and  misery. 

No  sooner  had  James  moonted  the  throne  of  En^and,  than 
he  remembered  bis  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  &milies  of 
Howard  and  Devereux,  who  hkd  suffered  for  their  attachmeat 
to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  to  his  own.  Having  restored  youn| 
Essex  to  his  blood  and  dignity,  and  conferrod  the  titles  id 
Suffolk  and  Northampton  on  two  brotheni  of  the  house  of  Nor- 
folk, be  sought  the  further  pleasure  of  uniting  these  &milic»i 
by  die  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Essex  with  Lady  Ftances 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  c«ly  thir- 
teen, he  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  thought  proper* 
till  both  should  attaia  the  a^a  of  fnh0XQr«  that  he  shmild  ge 
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utmi^  and  pass  some  tiine  in  his  travels,*  He  leturned  into 
England  after  four  years^  absence,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
hts  cotmtess  in  the  full  lustre  of  beauty,  and  possessed  of  the 
love  and  admifation  of  the  whole  court.  But,  when  the  earl 
approached,  and  elaimed  the  privileges  of  a  husband^  he 
met  with  nothing  but  symptoms  of  aversion  and  disgust, 
and  a  flat  refusal  of  any  turther  familiarities.  He  applied  to 
her  parents,  who  constrained  her  to  attend  him  into  the  coun- 
tfy,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed :  but  nothing  could  overcome 
her  rigid  suUenness  and  obstinacy ;  and  she  still  rose  from  his 
side  without  having  shared  the  nuptial  pleasures.  Disgusted 
with  ^  reiterated  denials,  he  at  last  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and 
separating  himself  from  her,  thenceforth  abandoned  her  con* 
doct  to  her  own  will  and  discretion. 

Such  coldness  and  aversion  in  Lady  Essex  arose  not  with- 
cfoX  an  attachment  to  another  object.  The  favorite  had  opened 
his  addresses,  and  had  been  too  successful  in  making  impres- 
mon  on  the  tender  heart  of  the  young  countess.t  She  im* 
agined  that,  so  long  as  she  refus^  the  embraces  of  Essex, 
she  never  could  be  deemed  his  wife  ;  and  that  a  separation 
and  divorce  might  still  open  the  way  for  a  new  marriage 
with  her  beloved  Bochester.|  Though  their  passion  was 
80  violent,  and  their  opportunities  of  mtercourse  so  frequent, 
that  they  had  already  indulged  themselves  in  all  the  gratifica- 
tions of  love,  they  still  lamented  their  unhappy  fate,  while  the 
union  between  them  was  not  entire  and  indissoluble.  And 
the  lover,  as  well  as  his  mistress,  was  impatient  till  their  mu- 
tual ardor  should  be  crowned  by  marriage. 

So  momentous  an  affair  could  not  be  concluded  without 
ecmsulting  Overbury,  with  whom  Rochester  was  accustomed  to 
share  all  his  secrets.  While  that  faithful  friend  had  consid- 
ered his  patron's  attachment  to  the  countess  of  Essex  merely 
as  an  afiaur  of  gallantry,  he  had  favored  its  progress  ;  and  it 
was  partly  owing  to  the  ingenious  and  passionate  letters  which 
he  dictated,  that  Rochester  had  met  with  such  success  in  his 
addresses.  Like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  thought  that  a 
eonquest  of  this  nature  would  throw  a  lustre  on  the  young 
favorite,  and  would  tend  still  further  to  endear  him  to  James, 
who  was  charmed  to  )iear  of  the  amours  of  his  court,  and 
listened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gallantry.    But  great 
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was  OrmAnafu^tiMxm^Yfhuk  SochoHer  WfWlhotA  hm  'Him 
of  marrying  the  countess ;  and  he  used  every  method  to  aS- 
Buada  his  friend  from  so  foolish  an  attempt  He  represented 
how  invidious,  how  difficult  an  enterprise  to  procure  her  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  :  how  dangerous,,  how  shameful,  to 
take  into  his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who,  being  married 
to  a  young  Bobleman  of  the  first  rank,  had  not  scrupled  to 
prosdtute  her  character,  and  to  bestow  favors  on  the  object  of 
a  capricious  and  momentary  passion.  And  in  the  zeal  of 
friendship,  he  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Bochester,  that  he 
would  separate  himself  forever  from  him,  if  he  could  so  £u 
forget  his  honor  and  his  interest  as  to  prosecute  the  intended 
marriage.* 

Rochester  had  the  weakness  to  reveal  this  con\ersation  to 
the  countess  of  Essex ;  and  when  her  laae  &nd  fury  broke 
out  against  Overbury,  be  had  also  the  weakness  to  enter  into 
her  vindictive  projects,  and  to  swear  vengeance  a^nst  his 
friend,  for  the  utmost  instance  which  he  coufd  receive  of  hif 
faithful  friendship.  Some  contrivance  was  necessai^  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose.  Rochester  addressed  himself  to 
the  king ;  and  afler  complaining,  that  his  own  indulgence  to 
Overbury  had  begotten  in  him  a  degree  of  arrogance  which 
was  extremely  disagreeable,  he  procured  a  commission  for 
his  embassy  to  Russia ;  which  he  represented  as  a  retreat  for 
his  friend,  both  profitable  and.  honorable.  When  consulted  by 
Overbury^  he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting .  this 
offer,  and  took  on  himself  the  office  of  satisfying  the  king,  if 
he  should  be  anywise  displeased  with  the  refusal.f  To  th* 
king  again,  he  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Overbury's  con- 
duct, and  obtaineda  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
which  James  intended  as  a  slight  punishment  for  his  disobe- 
dience. The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  a  creature  of 
Rochester's,  and  had  lately  been  put  into  the  office  for  this 
very  purpose :  he  confined  Overbury  so  strictly,  that  the 
unhappy  prisoner  was  debarred  the  sight  even  of  his  nearest 
relations ,  and  no  communication  of  any  kind  was  allowed 
with  him  during  near  six  months  which  he  lived  in  prison. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  pursued  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  king  himself,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  hia 
character,  and  bis  friendship  for  the  family  of  Essex,  entered 
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■trioualy  iq^ihi  pcoi^  of  jwoonrivgitim  cooiUmb  a  divoroa 
ftom  her  husband.  Cfsez  also  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
separating  himself  from  a  bad  woman,  by  whom  he  was  hated ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  favor  their  success  by  any  honorable 
expedient.  The  pretence  for  a  divorce  was  his  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  conjugal  duties ;  and  he  confessed  that,  with  regard 
to  the  countess,  he  was  conscious  of  such  an  infirmity,  though 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman.  In 
her  place,  too,  it  is  said,  a  young  virgin  was  substituted  under 
a  mask,  to  undergo  a  legal  inspection  by  a  jury  of  matrons. 
AAer  such  a  trial,  seconded  by  court  influence,  and  supported 
by  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  fascination  or  witchcraft,  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  pronounced  between  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  his  countess.*  And,  to  crown  the  scene,  the  king,  soli- 
citous lest  the  lady  should  lose  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage, 
bestowed  on  his  minion  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  countess  of  Somerset  was 
not  satisfied  till  she  should  further  satiate  her  revenge  on  Over- 
bury  :  and  she  engaged  her  husband,  as  well  as  her  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  design  of  taking  him 
off  secretly  by  poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by 
weak  poisons ;  but  at  last  they  gave  hrni  one  so  sudden  and 
violent,  that  the  symptoms  were  apparent  to  every  one  who 
approached  him.t  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the 
greatest  precipitation  ;  and  thou^  a  strong  suspicion  immedi- 
ately prevailed  in  the  public,  the  fall  proof  of  the  crime  was 
not  brought  to  light  till  some  years  afler. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Overbuiy  increased  or  begot  the 
suspicion  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  carried  off  by 
poison  given  him  by  Somerset.  Men  considered  not  that  the 
contrary  inference  was  much  juster.  If  Somerset  was  so 
great  a  novice  In  this  detestable  art,  that,  during  the  course  of 
five  months,  a  man  who  was  his  prisoner  and  attended  by 
none  but  his  emissaries,  could  not  be  despatched  but  in  so 
bungling  a  manner,  how  coold  it  be  imagined,  that  a  young 
prince,  living  in  his  own  court,  surrounded  by  his  own  men£ 
and  domestics,  could  be  exposed  to  Somerset's  attempts,  and 
be  taken  off  by  so  subtile  a  poison,  if  such  a  one  exist,  at 
emM  elude  ihe  skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  ? 

The  aMest  minister  that  James  ever  possessed,  the  earl  of 
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Salisbury,  was  dead:*  SuiTolk,  a  man  of  dender  capacity,* 
had  Succeeded  him  in  his  office  ;  and  it  was  now  his  task  to 
supply,  from  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  profusion  of  Jamea 
and  of  his  young  favorite.  The  title  of  baronet,  invented  by 
Salisbury,  was  sold  ;  and  two  hundred  patents  of  that  species 
of  knighthood  were  disposed  of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds ; 
each  rank  of  nobility  had  also  its  price  uiHxed  to  it :  f  privy 
seals  were  circulated  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds :  benevolences  were  exacted  to  the  amount  of  fifly>two 
thousand  pounds  t  (  and  some  monopolies,  of  no  great  value, 
were  erected.  But  all  these  expedients  proved  insufficient  to 
supply  the  king^s  necessities ;  even  though  he  began  to  enter 
into  some  schemes  for  retrenching  his  expenses.^  However 
small  the  hopes  of  success',  a  new  parliament  must  be  sum- 
moned, and  ihis  dangerous  expedient  —  for  such  it  was  now 
become  —  once  more  be  put  to  trial. 

^1614.]  When  the  commons  were  assembled,  they  dis- 
covered an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the  rumor 
which  was  spread  abroad  concerning  "  undertakers.**  t|  If 
was  reported,  that  several  persons,  attached  to  the  king,  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  ;  and  having  laid  a  regular  plan 
for  the  new  elections,  had  distributed  their  interest  all  over 
England,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority  far  the 
court  So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that  they  knew  not 
this  incident  to  be  the  first  infallible  symptom  of  any  regular 
or  established  liberty.  Had  they  been  contented  to  follow  the 
maxims  of  their  predecessors,  who,  as  the  earl  of  Salisbuxy 
said  to  the  last  parliament,  never,  but  thrice  in  six  hundred 
years,  refused  a  supply,^  they  needed  not  dread  that  the 
crown  should  ever  interest  itself  in  their  elections.  Formerly 
the  kings  even  insisted,  that  none  of  their  household  should  be 
elected  members;  and  though  the  charter  was  afterwards 
declared  void,  Henry  VT.,  from  his  great  favor  to  the  city  of 

«  Utk  of  M*y,  1^12.  t  PrmUja,  p.  11,  S8. 

1  Franklyn,  p.  10.  {  Franklyn,  p.  49. 

I  Parliament.  Hiat.  vo^  v.  p.  286.  Kennci,  p.  696.  Xoum.  12fli 
April ;  2d  May,  1614,  ete.    Pranldyn,  p.  48. 
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Tork,  conferred  a  peculiar  pnvHege  on  its  citizens,  that  thejr 
should  be  exempted  from  this  trouble.*  It  is  well  known, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  a  seat  in  the  house  being  considered  as  a 
burden,  attended  neither  with  honor  nor  profit,  it  was  requisite 
for  the  counties  and  boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their  representa- 
tives. About  this  time,  a  seat  began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
hooor,  and  the  country  gentlemen  contended  for  it ;  though 
the  practice  of  levying  wages  for  the  parliament  men  was 
not  altogether  discontinued.  It  was  not  till  long  after,  when 
£berty  was  thoroughly  established,  and  popular  assemblies 
entered  into  every  branch  of  public  business,  that  the  mem« 
b;r8  began  to  join  profit  to  honor,  and  the  crown  found  it 
necessary  to  distribute  among  them  all  the  considerable  ofHces 
of  the  kingdom. 

So  little  skill,  or  so  small  means,  had  the  courtiers  in  Jameses 
reign  for  managing  elections,  that  this  house  of  commons 
showed  rather  a  stronger  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  foregoing ; 
and  instead  of  entering  upon  the  business  of  supply,  as  urged 
by  the  king,  who  made  them  several  liberal  ofiers  of  gmce,t 
they  immediately  resumed  the  subject  which  had  been  opened 
last  parliament,  and  disputed  his  majesty^s  power  of  levying 
new  customs  and  impositions,  by  the  mere  authority  of  his 
prerogative.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  their  debates  on  this 
subject,  the  courtiers  frequently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent,  the 
example  of  all  the  other  hereditary  monarchs  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  nor 
was  this  reasoning  received  by  the  house  either  with  surprise 
or  indignation.!  The  members  of  the  opposite  party  either 
contented  themselves  with  denying  the  justness  of  the  in- 
ferencc,  or  they  disputed  the  truth  of  the  observation.^  And 
a  patriot  member  in  particular.  Sir  Roger  Owen,  even  m 
arguing  against  the  impositions,  frankly  allowed,  that  the  king 
of  England  was  endowed  with  as  ample  a  power  and  pre* 
rogative  as  any  prince  in  Christendom.  ||  The  nations  on  the 
continent,  we  may  observe,  enjoyed  still,  in  that  age,  some 
small  remains  of  libergr ;  and  the  English  were  possessed 
of  little  more. 

The  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  conference  with 
regard  to  the  new  impositions.    A  speech  of  Neiie,  bishop 

« 
*  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iv.  chap.  1,  of  Charters  of  Exemptk>n. 
t  Joum.  11th  Aprit  1614.  {  Joum.  21st  May»  19U. 

I  Jbom.  12th,  21st  Mmj,  1614.  |  Joum.  18th  Apnl,  1614. 
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of  Lincoln,  reflecting  on  the  lower  Iiouse,  begpit  some  alterca- 
tion with  the  peers ;  *  and  the  king  seized  the  opportunity  of 
dissolving,  immediately,  with  great  indignation,  a  parliament 
which  had  shown  so  firm  a  resolution  of  retrenching  his  pre- 
rogative, without  communicating,  in  return,  the  smallest  supply 
to  his  necessities.  He  carried  his  resentment  so  far,  as  even 
to  throw  into  prison  some  of  the  members  who  had  been  the 
most  forward  in  their  opposition  to  his  measures.f  In  vain 
did  he  plead,  in  excuse  for  this  violence,  the  example  of 
Elizabeth,  and  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  as  well  as 
Plantagenet.  The  people  and  the  parliament,  without  aban- 
doning forever  all  their  liberties  and  privileges,  could  acquiesce 
in  none  of  these  precedents,  how  ancient  and  frequent  soever. 
And  were  the  authority  of  such  precedents  admitted,  the 
utmost  that  could  be  inferred  is,  that  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land was,  at  that  time,  an  mconsistent  &bric,  whose  jarring 
and  discordant  parts  must  soon  destroy  each  other,  and  from 
the  dis>9olution  of  the  old,  beget  some  new  form  of  civil 
govemme^..,  more  uniform  and  consistent 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  house 
of  commons,  throughout  this  lihole  reign,  there  appears 
sufficient  cause  of  quarrel  and  mutual  disgust;  yet  are  we  not 
to  imagine  that  this  was  the  sole  foundation  of  that  jealousy 
which  prevailed  between  them.  During  debates  in  the  house, 
it  often  happened  that  a  particular  member,  more  ardent  and 
zealous  than  the  rest,  would  display  the  highest  sentiments  of 
liberty,  which  the  commons  contented  themselves  to  hear  with 
silence  and  seeming  approbation ;  and  the  king,  informed  of 
these  harangues,  concluded  the  whole  house  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  combination 
against  his  prerogative.  The  king,  on  the  other  band,  though 
he  valued  himself  extremely  on  his  kingcraft,  and  perhaps 
was  not  altogether  incapable  of  dissimulation,  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  endowed  with  the  gift  of  secrecy ;  but  openly 
at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  inculcated  those  monarchical 
tenets  which  he  had  go  strongly  imbibed.  Before  a  numerous 
audience,  he  had  expressed  himself  with  great  disparagement 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  had  given  the  preference, 
m  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  civil  law :  and  for  this  indiscre- 
tion he  found  himself  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  speech  to  tbo 

*  See  note  AAA,  at  the  end  of  the  Tolaias. 
t  Kexmet,  p.  696. 
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former  parliament*  As  a  specimen  of  his  usual  liberty  of 
talk,  we  may  mention  a  story,  though  it  passed  some  time 
after,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Waller,  and  which 
that  poet  used  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Waller  was  young, 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  court ;  and  he  stood  in  the  circle, 
and  saw  James  dine  ;  where,  among  other  company,  there  sat 
at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Ajidrews.  The  king  proposed 
aloud  this  question,  Whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects^ 
money,  when  he  needed  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parlia- 
ment ?  Neile  replied,  "  God  forbid  you  should  not :  for  you 
are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Andrews  declined  answering, 
and  said  he  was  not  skilled  in  parliamentary  cases :  but  upon 
the  king's  urging  him,  and  saying  he  would  admit  of'-no 
evasion,  the  bishop  replied  pleasantly,  "  Why,  then,  I  think 
your  majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile's  money ; 
for  he  offers  it."  t 

[1615.]  The  favorite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of 
justice ;  but  he  had  not  escaped  that  still  voice  which  can 
make  itself  be  heard  amidst  all  the  hurry  and  flattery  of  a 
court,  and  astonishes  the  criminal  with  a  just  representation 
of  his  most  secret  enormities.  Conscious  of  the  murder  of 
his  friend,  Somerset  received  small  consolation  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  love,  or  the  utmost  kindness  and  indulgence  of  his 
sovereign.  Tlie  graces  of  his  youth  gradually  disappeared, 
the  ^ayety  of  his  manners  was  obscured,  his  politeness  anii 
obliging  behavior  were  changed  into  sullenness  and  silence. 
And  the  king,  whose  affections  had  been  engaged  by  these 
superficial  accomplishments,  began  to  estrange  himself  from  a 
man  who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amusement 

The  sagacious  courtiers  observed  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
disgust:  Somerset's  enemies  seized  tlie  opportunity,  and 
offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Villiers,  a  youth 
of  one-and -twenty,  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  returned 
at  this  tin^  from  his  travels,  and  was  remarked  for  the  advan- 
tages of  a  handsome  person,  genteel  air,  and  fashionable 
apparel.  At  a  comedy,  he  was  purposely  placed  full  in 
James's  eye,  and  immediately  engaged  the  attention,  and,  in 
the  same  bstant,  the  affections  of  that  monarch.}  Ashamed 
of  liis  sudden  attachment,  the  king  endeavored,  but  in  vain 

•  King  Jamet's  Works,  p.  683. 
t  Pre&ce  to  Waller's  Works. 
{  rctaklyn*  p.  60.    Keiin«^  voL  IL  p»  996. 
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to  conceal  the  pnrtmlity  which  he  felt  for  the  handsome 
stranger;  and  he  employed  all  his  profound  poUtics  to  fix 
him  in  his  service,  without  seeming  to  desire  it.  He  declared 
his  resolution  not  tc  confer  any  office  on  him,  unless enlreaed 
by  the  queen  ;  and  he  pretended,  that  it  should  only  be  in  com- 
plaisance to  her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit  him  near  his 
person.  The  queen  was  immediaT(|ly  applied  to ;  bui  she, 
well  knowing  the  exlreme  to  which  the  king  carried  these 
attachments,  refused,  at  first,  to  lend  her  countenance  to  this 
new  passion.  It  was  not  till  entreated  by  Abbot,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  decent  prelate,  and  one  much  prejudiced 
against  Somerset,  that  she  would  condescend  to  oblige  !»er 
husband,  by  asking  this  favor  of  him.*  And  the  king,  think- 
ing now  that  all  appearances  were  fully  saved,  no  longer 
constrained  his  affection,  but  immediately  bestowed  the  office 
of  cup-bearer  on  young  Villiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  parties  between  the  two 
minions  :  while  some  endeavored  to  advance  the  rising  fortune's 
of  Villiers,  others  deemed  it  safer  to  adhere  to  the  established 
credit  of  Somerset.  The  king  himself,  divided  between  incli- 
nation and  deconam,  increased  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  of  the 
courtiers;  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  the  old  favorite,  who 
refused  every  advance  of  friendship  from  his  rival,  begat  per^ 
petual  quarrels  between  their  several  partisans.  But  the  dis- 
covery of  Somerset's  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at  last 
decided  the  controversy,  and  exposed  him  to  the  ruia  and 
nfamy  which  he  so  well  merited.  • 

An  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poisons,  having  retired  to  Flushing,  began  to 
talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  secret ;  and  the  affair  at  last 
came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the  Low 
Countries.  By  his  means,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  secretary  of 
state,  was  informed  ;  and  he  immediately  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  James.  The  king,  alarmed  and  astonished  to  find 
such  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom  he  had  admitted  into  his 
bosom,  sent  for  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief  justice,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  the  most  rigorous  and  unbiased  scrutiny. 
This  injunction  was  executed  with  great  industry  and  severity  : 
the  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  was  carefully  unravelled :  the 
lesser  criminals,  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 

Franklin,  Weston,  Mrs.  Turner,  were  first   tried   and    con- 

»  

•  Coke.  p.  4e,  47.    BxuOl,  yoL  L  p.4««. 
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demned :  Somerset  and  his  countess  were  afterwards  found 
'guilty.  Northampton's  deatli,  a  little  before,  bad  saved  him 
from  a  like   fuie. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Coke,  in  the  trial 
of  Mrs.  Turner,  told  her  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  :  siie  was  a  whor(»,  a  buwd,  a  sorcerer,  a  witch,  a  Papist, 
a  felon,  and  a  murderer.*  And,  what  may  more  surprise  us, 
Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  took  care  to  observe,  that  poison- 
ing was  a  Popish  trick.1  Such  were  the  bigoted  prejudices 
which  prevailed  :  poisoning  was  not  of  itself  sufficiently  odious, 
if  it  were  not  represented  as  a  branch  of  Popery.  Stowe  tells 
us,  that  when  the  king  came  to  Newcastle,  on  his  first  entry 
into  England,  he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners,  except  those 
who  were  confined  for  treason,  murder,  and  Papistry,  When 
one  considers  these  circumstances,  {hat  furious  bigotry  of  the 
Catholics  which  broke  out  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  ap- 
pears the  less  surprising. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overburv's  murder  received  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crime :  but  the  king  bestowed  a  par- 
don on  the  principals,  Somerset  and  the  countess.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  Jameses  fortitude  had  been  highly  laudable,  had 
he  persisted  in  his  first  intention  of  consigning  over  to  severe 
justice  all  the  criminals :  but  let  us  still  beware  of  beaming 
him  too  harshly,  if,  on  the  approach  of  the  fataJ  hour,  he  scru- 
pled to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner  persons 
whom  he  had  once  favored  with  his  most  tender  afiections.  To 
soften  the  rigor  of  their  fate,  aAer  some  years'  imprisonment^ 
he  restored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  conferred  on  them  a 
pension,  with  which  they  retired,  and  languished  out  old  age 
in  infamy  and  obscurity.  Their  guilty  loves  were  turned  into 
the  most  deadly  hatred  ;  and  they  passed  many  years  together 
in  the  same  house,  without  any  intercourse  or  correspondence 
with  each  other. { 

Several  historians,^  in  relating  these  events,  have  insisted 
much  on  the  dissimulation  of  James's  behavior,  when  he 
delivered  Somerset  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice  ;  on  the 
insolent  menaces  of  that  criminal  ;  on  his  peremptory  refusal 
to  stand  a  trial ;  and  on  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king  during 
the  whole  progress  of  this  aflUir.  Allowing  all  these  circum- 
stances to  be  true,  of  which  some  are  suspicious,  if  not  palpably 

•  State  Trialfl,  toI.  L  p.  230.  t  State  Truda,  toI.  L  p.  242. 

1  Keunet,  p*  699.  -  {  Coke,  AYeldon,  eto. 
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false,*  the  great  remains  of  tenderness  which  James  still  fei: 
for  Somerset,  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  them. 
That  favorite  was  high-spirited,  and  resolute  rather  to  perish 
than  live  under  the  infamy  to  which  he  was  exposed.  James 
was  sensible,  that  the  pardoning  of  so  great  a  criminal,  which 
was  of  itself  invidious,  would  become  still  more  unpopular,  if 
his  obstinate  and  stubborn  behavior  on  his  trial  should  augment 
the  public  hatred  against  him.t  At  least,  the  unreserved  con- 
fidence in  which  the  king  had  indulged  his  favorite  for  several 
years,  might  render  Somerset  master  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
It  is  impossible,  without  further  light,  to  assign  the  particular 
reason  of  that  superiority  which,  it  is  said,  he  appeared  so 
much  to  assume. 

The  fall  of  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  from  court, 
opened  the  way  for  Villiers  to  mount  up  at  once  to  the  full 
height  of  favor,  of  honors,  and  of  riches.  Had  Jameses  passion 
been  governed  by  common  rules  of  prudence,  the  office  of 
cup-bearer  would  have  attached  Villiers  to  his  person,  and 
might  well  have  contented  one  of  his  age  and  family ;  nor 
would  any  one,  who  was  not  cynically  austere,  have  much 
censured  the  singularity  of  the  king^s  choice  in  his  friends  and  • 
favorites.  But  such  advancement  was  far  inferior  to  the  for- 
tune which  he  intended  for  his  minion.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  created  him  Viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis, 
and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the 
horse,  chief  justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  master 
of  the  king^s  bench  office,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable 
of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.}  His  mother 
obtained  the  title  of  countess  of  Buckingham  :  his  brother  was 
created  Viscount  Purbeck;  and  a  numerous  train  of  needy 
relations  were  all  pushed  up  into  credit  and  authority.  And 
thus  the  fond  prince,  while  he  meant  to  play  the  tutor  to  his 
favorite,  and  to  train  him  up  in  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
politics,  took  an  infallible  method,  by  loading  him  with  prema« 
ture  and  exorbitant  honors,  to  render  him,  forever,  rash,  pre- 
cipitate, and  insolent. 

[1616.]  A  young  minion  to  gratify  with  pleasure,  a  neces- 
sitous family  to  supply  with  riches,  were  enterprises  too  great 
'or  the  empty  exchequer  of  James.     In  order  to  obtain  a  little 

♦  Sec  Biog.  Brit,  article  Coke,  p.  1384. 

t  Bacon«  vol.  It.  p.  617. 
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money,  the  cautionary  towns  must  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Dutch  ;  a  measure  which  has  been  severely  blamed  by  almost 
all  historians ;  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  been 
censured  much  beyond  its  real  weight  and  importance. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  for  the  support  of 
the  infant  republic,  besides  the  view  of  securing  herself  against 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  she  still  reserved  the  pros- 
pect of  reimbursement ;  and  she  got  consigned  into  her  hands 
the  three  important  fortresses  of  Flushing,  the  Brille,  and  Ram- 
mekins,  as  pledges  for  the  money  due  to  her.  Indulgent  to 
the  necessitous  condition  of  the  states,  she  agreed  that  the 
debt  should  bear  no  interest ;  and  she  stipulated,  that  if  ever 
England  should  make' a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  she  should 
pay  the  troops  which  garrisoned  those  fortresses.* 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  the  states  made  an  agreement  with  the  king,  that 
the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  should  be  discharged  by  yearly  payments  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  as  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  debt  was 
now  reduced  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  fifteen 
years  more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally 
extinguished.t  But  of  this  sum,  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a 
year  were  expended  on  the  pay  of  the  garrisons :  the  remain- 
der alone  accrued  to  the  king :  and  the  states,  weighing  these 
circumstances,  thought  that  they  made  James  a  very  advan- 
tageous offer,  when  they  expressed  their  willingness,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  cautionary  towns  to  pay  him  immediately  two 
hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  pounds,  and  to  incorporate  the 
English  garrisons  in  their  army.  It  occurred  also  to  the  king, 
that  even  the  payment  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  was 
precarious,  and  depended  on  the  accident  that  the  truce  should 
be  renewed  between  Spain  and  the  republic  :  if  war  broke  out, 
the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons  lay  upon  England  alone  ;  a 
burden  very  useless,  and  too  heavy  for  the  slender  revenues 
of  that  kingdom  :  that  even  during  the  truce,  the  Dutch, 
straitened  by  other  expenses,  were  far  from  being  regular  in 
their  payments ;'  and  tiie  goiraons  were  at  present  in"  danger 
of  mutinying  for  want  of  subsistence :  that  the  annual  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  saving  on  the  Dutch  pay- 
ments, amounted,  in  fifteen  years,  to  no  more  than  two  hundred 

«  Rymsr,  torn.  acvL  p.  S4L     l^nwood,  voL  iL  p.  Ml. 
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and  ton  thousand  pounds;  whereas  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  oflTercd  immediately,  a  larger  sum ;  and 
if  money  be  computed  at  ten  per  cent.,  the  current  interest, 
more  than  double  the  sum  to  which  England  was  entitled  :  * 
that  if  James  waited  till  the  whole  debt  were  discharged,  the 
troops  which  composed  the  garrisons  remained  a  burden  upon 
him,  and  could  not  be  broken,  without  receiving  some  con- 
sideration for  their  past  service :  that  the  cautionary  towns 
were  only  a  temporary  restraint  upon  the  Hollanders  ;  and,  in 
the  present  emergence,  the  conjunction  of  interest  between 
England  and  the  republic  was  so  intimate  as  to  render  all  other 
ties  superfluous ;  and  no  reasonable  measures  for  mutual  sup- 
port would  be  wanting  from  the  Dutch,  even  though  freed 
from  the  dependence  of  these  garrisons :  that  the  exchequer 
of  the  republic  was  at  present  very  low,  insomuch  that  they 
found  difficulty,  now  that  the  aids  of  France  were  withdrawn, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  that  posture  of  defence  which  was 
requisite  during  the  truce  with  Spain :  and  that  the  Spaniards 
ivere  perpetually  insisting  with  the  king  on  the  restitution  of 
these  towns,  as  belonging  to  their  crown ;  and  no  cordial  alli- 
ance oould  ever  be  made  with  that  nation,  while  they  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.t  These  reasons,  together  with 
his  urgent  wants,  induced  the  king  to  accept  of  Caron's  ofier  * 
and  he  evacuated  the  cautionary  towns,  which  held  the  states 
'  in  a  degree  of  subjection,  and  which  an  ambitious  and  enter- 
*  prising  prince  would  have  regarded  as  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. This  is  the  date  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Dutch 
commonwealth. 

[1617.1  When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James, 
it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Scottish  nation,  that  the 
independence  of  their  kingdom,  the  object  for  which  their 
ancestors  had  shed  so  much  blood,  would  now  be  lost ;  and 
that,  if  both  states  persevered  in  maintaining  separate  laws 
and  parliaments,  the  weaker  would  more  sensibly  feel  the 
subjection,  than  if  it  had  been  totally  subdued  by  force  of 
arms.    But  these  views  did  not  generally  occur.    The  gloiy 

'•  An  annuity  of  fourteen  thousand  pooncU  during  fifteen  yean» 
money  being  at  ten  per  cent,  ia  worth,  on  computation,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  »ix  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  whereas  the  king  recciTed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Yet  the  bargain  was  good 
for  the  Dttteh,  as  weU  as  the  king  ;  beeauae  they  wete  both  of  1  ~ 
freed  fro^  the  maintenance  of  laf^esa  gurrisom.  - 
t  Kuahworth,  VoL  i.  p.  3. 


of  having  given  a  aoveieiga  to  their  powerful  enemy,  the  ad« 
vantagea  of  present  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  riches  acquired 
from  the  munificence  of  their  master;  these  considerations 
secured  their  dutiful  obedience  to  a  prince  who  daily  gave 
such  sensible  proofs  of  his  friendship  and  partiality  towards 
them.  Never  had  the  authority  of  any  king  who  resided 
among  them,  been  so  (irmly  estabruhed  as  was  that  of  James, 
oven  when  absent ;  and  as  the  administration  had  been 
hitherto  conducted  with  great  order  and  tranquillity,  there  had 
happened  no  occurrence  to  draw  thither  our  attention.  But 
this  summer  the  king  was  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friendships  and  con- 
nections, and  to  introduce  that  change  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  government  on  which  he  was  extremely  intent. 
The  three  chief  points  of  this  kind,  which  James  proposed  to 
accomplish  by  his  journey  to  Scotland,  were  the  enlarging  of 
episcopal  authority,  the  establishing  of  a  few  ceremonies  in 
public  worship,  and  the  fixing  of  a  superiority  in  the  civil 
^bove  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  an  observation  suggested  by  all  history,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  that  of  James  and  his  successor,  that  the 
religious  spirit,  when  it  mingles  with  faction,  contains  in  it 
something  supernatural  and  unaccountable ;  and  that,  in  its 
operations  upon  society,  effects  correspond  less  to  their  known 
reuses  than  is  found  in  any  other  circumstance  of  govern- 
ment; a^  reflection  which  may  at  once  afford  a  source  of 
blame  against  such  sovereigns  as  lightly  innovate  in  so  dan- 
gerous an  article,  and  of  apology  for  such  as,  being  engaged 
iu  an  enterprise  of  that  nature,  are  disappointed  of  the  ex- 
pected event,  and  fail  in  their  undertakings. 

When  the  Scottish  nation  was  first  seized  with  that  zeal  for 
reformation,  which,  though  it  caused  such  disturbance  during 
the  time,  has  proved  so  salutary  in  the  consequences,  the 
preachers,  assuming  a  cliaracter  tittle  inferior  to  the  prophetic 
or  apostolical,  disdained  all  subjection  to  the  spiritual  rulers 
of  the  church,  by  whom  their  innovations  were  punished  and 
opposed.  The  revenues  of  the  dignified  clergy,  no  longer 
considered  as  sacred,  were  either  appropriated  by  the  present 
possessors,  or  seized  by  the  more  powerful  barons ;  and  what 
remained,  after  mighty  dilapidations,  was,  by  act  of  pari  in* 
ment,  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  prelates,  however,  and 
abbots,  maintained  their  temporal  jurisdictions  and  their  seats 
in  parliament ;  and  though  laymen  were  sometkncia  endowed 
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widi  ecclesiaatical  titlea,  the  chufch,  notwitlwtaiidmg  its  fie» 
quent  protestations  to  the  contrary,  was  still  supposed  to  bo 
represented  by  those  spiritual  lords  in  the  states  of  the  king« 
dom.  After  many  struggles,  the  king,  even  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  had  acquired  sufficient  influeoce 
over  the  Scottish  clergy,  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  jurisdiction  of  bishops;  though 
attended  with  many  precautions,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  spiritual  encroachments  of  that  order.*  Whea 
king  of  England,  he  engaged  them,  though  still  wkh  great 
reluctance  on  their  part,  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  to 
receive  the  bishops  as  perpetual  presidents  or  moderaton 
in  their  ecclesiastical  synods;  reiterating  their  protestationa 
against  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  and  all  con- 
trolling power  over  the  presbyters.t  And  by  such  gradual 
innovations,  the  king  flattered  himself  that  he  should  quietly 
introduce  episcopal  authority :  but  as  his  final  scope  was  fully 
seen  from  the  beginning,  every  new  advance  gave  fresh 
occasion  of  discontent,  and  aggravated,  instead  of  softening, 
the  abhorrence  entertained  against  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king^s  aim  more  apparent,  were  the 
endeavors  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  used  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England : 
the  rest,  it  was  easily  foreseen,  would  soon  follow.  The  fire  ' 
of  devotion,  excited  by  novelty,  and  inflamed  by  opposition, 
had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  reformers,  that  all 
rites  and  ornaments,  and  even  order  of  worship,  were  dis- 
dainfully rejected  as  useless  burdens ;  retarding  the  imagina- 
tion in  its  rapturous  ecstasies,  and  cramping  the  operations  of 
that  divine  spirit  by  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  bo 
animated.  A  mode  of  worship  was  established,  the  most 
,  naked  and  most  simple  imaginable ;  one  that  borrowed  nothing 
from  the  senses,  but  reposed  itself  entirely  on  the  contempla* 
tion  of  that  divine  essence  which  discovers  itself  to  the  under- 
standing only.  This  species  of  devoti(Mi,  so  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  so  little  suitable  to  human  frailty,  waa 
observed  to  occasion  great  disturbances  in  the  breast,  and  in 
many  respects  to  confound  all  rational  principles  of  conduct 
and  behavior.  The  mind,  straining  for  these  extraordinary 
raptures,  reaching  them  by  short  glances,  sinking  again  undet 
its  own  weakness,  rejecting  all  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  cere  • 
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mony,  was  so  ocenpM  In  thn  inward  life,  that  h  fled  lirom 
every  intercourse  of  society,  and  from  every  cheerfbl  aimiae- 
meat  which  could  soAen  or  humanize  the  character.  It  waa 
obvious  to  all  discerning  eyes,  and  had  not  escaped  the  king^s, 
that,  b^  the  prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a  gloomy  and  sullen 
disposition  established  itself  among  the  people ;  a  spirit  obati- 
nate  and  dangerous ;  independent  and  disorderly ;  animated ' 
equally  with  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  every 
omer  mode  of  religion,  particularly  to  the  Catholic.  In  oider 
to  mellow  these  humors,  James  endeavored  to  inline  a  small 
tincture  of  ceremony  into  the  national  worship,  and  to  intro* 
duce  such  rites  as  might,  in  some  degree,  occnpy  ^e  mind, 
and  please  the  senses,  without  departing  too  far  from  that 
simplicity  by  which  the  reformation  was  distinguished.  The 
finer  arts  too,  though  still  rude  in  these  northern  kingdoms, 
were  employed  to  adorn  the  churches ;  and  the  king's  chapel, 
in  which  an  organ  was  erected,  and  some  pictures  and  statues 
displayed,  was  proposed  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  music  was  grating  to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scottish 
clergy;  sculpture  and  painting  appeared  instruments  of  idola- 
tiy  ;  the  surplice  was  a  rag  of  Popery ;  and  every  motion  or 
gesture  prescribed  by  the  liturgy,  was  a  step  towards  that 
spiritual  Babylon,  so  much  the  object  of  their  horror  and 
aversion.  Every  thing  was  deemed  impious  but  their  own 
mystical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idolized,  and 
whose  Eastern  prophetic  style  they  employed  m  every  com- 
mon occurrence. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  j)articular  account  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  king  was  so  mtent  to  establish.  Such  ' 
institutions,  for  a  time,  are  esteemed  either  too  divine  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  being  than  the  Supreme  Creator  of 
the  universe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have  been  derived  from  any 
but  an  infernal  demon.  But  no  sooner  is  the  mode  of  the 
controversy  past,  than  they  are  universally  discovered  to  be 
of  so  little  importance,  as  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  de* 
cency  amidst  the  ordinary  course  of  human  transactions.  It 
suffices  here  to  remark,  that  the  rites  introduced  by  Jamos 
regarded  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  private  communion, 
private  baptism,  confirmation  of  children,  and  the  observance 
of  Christmas  and  other  festivals.*  The  acts  establishing 
these  ceremonies  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 

*  FtaaUyn,  p.  20.    Spotswood. 
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Aitioiei  of  Peijtb,  frwn  the  {dace  wberp  diey  were  xttlified  Igr 
tl)e  assemoly. 

A  conformity  of  discipline  and  worship  between  the  churchea 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  Jameses  aim,  he  never 
cpuld  b<4)e  to  estaUisb,  but  by  first  [)rocuring  an  acknowledg- 
TQent  of  his  owa  authority  in  all  spiritual  causes ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  practice  as  well  as  principles^ 
the  Preabyteriau  clei|^«  The  ecclesiastical  courts  possessed 
the  power  of  pronouneing  excommuxiication ;  and  that  sen- 
tence,  besides  the  spirilusl  consequences  supposed  to  follow 
from  it,  was  attended  with  immediate  effects  of  the  most  iin* 
portant  nature.  The  person  excommunicated  was  shunned 
by  oYery  one  as  pro&ne  and  impious.;  and  his  whole  estate, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  all  his  axovables,  forever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Nor  were  th^  previous  steps  requi- 
site before  pronouncing  this  sentence,  formal  or  regular,  in 
pjoportion  to  the  weight  of  it  Without  accuser,  without 
summons,  without  trials  any  ecclesiastical  court,  however 
inferior,  sometimes  pretended,  in  a  summary  manner,  to 
denounce  exconununication,  for  any  cause,  and  against  any 
pe)-son,  even  though  he  lived  not  withia  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.*  And,  by  this  moans,  the  whole  tyranny  of 
the  inquisition,  though  without  its  order,  was  introduced  into 
the  kingdom. 

But  the  clergy  were  not  content  with  the  unlimited  juris- 
diction which  they  exercised  in  ecclesiastical  matters:  they 
assumed  a  censonal  power  over  every  part  of  administration  ; 
and,  in  all  their  sermons,  and  even  prayers,  mingling  politics 
^with  reli^n,  they  inculcated  the  most  seditious  and  most  tur- 
bulent principles*  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  went  so 
far,t  in  a  sermon,  as  to  pronounce  all  kings  the  deviPs  chil- 
dren; he  gave  the  queen  of  England  the  appellation  of 
atheist ;«  he  said,  that  tiie  treachery  of  the  king's  heart  was  now 
fully  discovered;  and  in  his  prayers  for  tlie  queen  he  used 
these  words :  ^^  We  must  pray  for  her  for  the  fashion's  sake, 
but  we  liave  no  cause:  she  will  never  do  us  any  good.'* 
When  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  he  refused  to  an- 
swer to  a  civil  court  for  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
even  though  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was  of  a 
civil  nature.  The  church  adopted  his  cause.  They  raised  m 
■edition  in  Edinburgh.}    The  king,  during  some  time,  was  is 
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dkf^  iiattdt  of  the  «nn|^  populace ;  and  it  was  not  wUhout 
courage,  as  well  as  dexterity,  that  he  was  able  to  exuicate 
himself.*  A  few  days  after,  a  minister,  preaching  in  the 
principal  church  of  that  capital,  said,  that  the  king  was  pos« 
sessed  with  a  devil ;  and  that,  one  devil  being  expelled,  seven 
vorae  had  entered  in  his  p1ace.t  To  which  he  added,  that  the 
subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hjind 
.Searoely,  even  during  the  darkest  night  of  Papal  superstition, 
are  there  found  such  instances  of  priestly  encroachments,  as 
the  anna4s  of  Scotland  present  to  us  during  that  period. 

By  these  extravagant  stretches  of  power,  and  by  the  patient 
onduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to  lose  ground,  even 
efore  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England ;  but 
no  sooner  had  that  event  taken  place,  than  he  made  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  sensible  that  he  was  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  kingdom,  whbh  he  governed  with  great  authority. 
Though  formerly  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy  to 
have  made  a  fair  partition  with  them  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astksal  autbori^,  he  was  now  resolved  to  exert  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  church  as  well  as  state,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
their  seditious  practices.  An  assembly  bad  been  summoned 
at  Aberdeen ;  t  but,  on  account  of  his  journey  to  London,  he 
prorogued  it  to  the  year  foUawing.  Some  of  the  clergy,  dis« 
avowing  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  met  at  the  time  first 
appointed,  notwithstandii^  his  prohibition.  He  threw  them 
into  prison.  Such  of  them  as  submitted,  and  acknowledged 
their  error,  were  pardoned.  The  rest  were  brought  to  theit 
trial.  They  were  condemned  for  high  treason.  The  king 
gave  them  their  lives,  but  banished  them  the  kingdom.  Sii 
of  them  suffered  this  penalty.^ 

The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  induced.  ||  to  acknowl' 
^ge  the  king's  authority  in  summoning  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation  of  the  bishops. 
Even  their  favorite  sentence  oif  excommunication  was  declared 
invalid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  ordinary.  The  king  recom- 
mended to  the  inferior  courts  the  members  whom  they  should 
elect  to  this  assembly ;  and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  it 
with  little  appearance  of  choice  and  liberty .^I 

By  his  own  prerogative,  likewise,  which  he  seems  to  have 
stretched  on  this  ocoasion,  the  king  erected  a  court  of  high 
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Gommiflsion^*  in  imitation  of  tet  which  was  eaAbKabed  m 
England.  The  bishops  and  a  few  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been 
summoned,  willingly  acknowledged  this  court;  and  it  pro* 
ceeded  immediately  upon  business,  as  if  its  authority  had 
been  grounded  on  the  full  consent  of  the  whole  legislature. 

But  James  reserved  the  final  blow  for  the  time  when  he 
should  himself  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland.  He  pEroposed  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  assembled,  that  they  should  enact, 
that  ^  whatever  his  majesty  should  determine  in  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  die  ministry,  should 
have  the  force  of  law.**  t  What  number  should  be  deemed 
competent  was  not  determined  ;  and  their  nomination  was  left 
entirely  to  the  king :  so  that  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
this  bill  passed,  would  have  been  established  in  its  Ml  extent. 
Some  of  the  clergy  protested.  They  apprehended,  they  said, 
that  the  purity  oftheir  church  would,  by  means  of  this  new 
authority,  be  polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  James,  dreading  clamor  and  opposition, 
dropped  the  bill,  which  had  already  passed  the  lords  of  articles ; 
and  asserted,  that  the  inherent  prerogative  of  the^rown  con- 
tained more  power  than  was  recognized  by  it.  Some  time 
after,  he  called,  at  St.  Andrew^,  a  meeting  of  the  bishops 
and  thirty-six  of  the  most  eminent  clergy.  He  there  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of  estab* 
lishing,  by  his  own  authority,  the  few  ceremonies  which  he 
had  recommended  to  them.  They  entreated  him  rather  to 
summon  a  general  assembly,  and  to  gain  their  assent  An 
assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November  ensuing. 

Yet  this  assembly,  which  met -after  the  king's  departure 
from  Scotland,  eluded  all  his  applications;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  subsequent  year,  that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  vote 
for  receiving  his  ceremonies.  And  through  every  step  in  this 
aifoir,  in  the  parliament  as  weH  as  in  all  the  general  assem- 
blies^ the  nation  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  all  these 
Innovations ;  and  nothing  but  James's  importunity  and  author^ 
ity  had  extorted  a  seeming  consent,  which  was  belied  by  the 
inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Even  the  few 
over  whom  religious  prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought 
national  honor  sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes 
of  worship  practised  in  England.     And  every  prudent  man 

•  Xfith  Fab.  1610.  t  Spotewood.    Phmklyn,  p.  29. 
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agreed  in  tondeniDing  the  measaies  of  the  king,  who,  by  an 
ill-timed  zeal  for  insignificant  ceremonies,  had  betrayed,  though 
in  an  opposite  manner,  equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the 
persons  whom  he  treated  with  such  contempt.  It  was  judged 
that,  had  not  these  dangerous  humors  been  irritated  by  opposi- 
tion ;  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to  evaporate ;  they 
would  at  last  have  subsided  within  the  limits  of  law  and  civil 
authority ;  and  that,  as  all  fanatical  religions  naturally  circum- 
scribe to  very  narrow  bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  no  sooner  is  their  first  five  spent,  than  they  lose 
their  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them  under  the  natural 
and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and  morel  obligations. 
At  the  same  time  that  James  shocked,  in  so  violent  a  man- 
ner, the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  those  of  his  English.  He  had  observed,  ia  his 
progress  through  England,  that  a  Judaical  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Puritans,  was  every  day 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  people, 
under  color  of  religion,  were,  conti«ry  to  forftiei  practice, 
debarred  such  sports  and  recreations  as  contributed  both  to 
their  health  and  their  amusement*  Festivals,  which,  in  other 
nations  and  ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worship,  partly 
to  mirth  and  society,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  served  to  nourish  those  sullen  and 
gloomy  contemplatbns  to  which  the  people  were,  of  them- 
selves, so  unfortunately  subject  The  king  imagined,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  infuse  cheerfulness  into  this  dark  spirit  of 
devotion.  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage, 
af\er  divine  service,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercises ; 
and,  by  his  authority,  he  endeavored  to  give  sanction  to  a 
practice  which  his  subjects  regarded  as  the  utmost  instance  of 
profaneness  and  impiety .t 

*  Kennet,  i>.  709. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  31.  To  show  how  rigid  the  English,  ehieflv  the 
Puritans,  were  become  in  this  particular,  a  bill  waa  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  king,  for  the  more 
■tr&iit  observance  of  the  Sunday,  which  they  affected  to  call  the  Sab- 
badi.  One  Shepherd  opposed  this  biU,  objected  to  the  appellation 
of  Sabbath  as  Puritanical,  defended  dancing  by  the  example  of  David, 
and  seems  oven  to  have  justified  sports  on  that  day.  For  this  pro- 
fimeness  he  was  expcUed  the  house,  by  the  suggestion  of  Bir.  Pym. 
The  house  of  lords  opposed  so  far  this  Puritanical  spirit  of  the  com- 
mons, that  they  proposed,  that  the  appellation  of  Sabbath  should  be 
dumped  into  that  of  the  Lord's  day.  Journ.  16th,  16th,  Feb.  1620. 
28thlCay,  1621.  In  ShepherdTs  sentence^  his  offieaioe  is  sold  by  the 
liras  to  be  great,  esorbitaot^  nppsrallelsd. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

JAMES  L 

[1618.][  At  the  tioofi  when  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  was  firel 
confined  in  the  Tower,  his  violent  and  haughty  temper  had 
rendered  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in  finglnnd ;  and  his 
condemnation  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  public  odium  under 
which  he  labored.  During  the  thirteen  yearsMmprisonment 
which  he  sjflered,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  much 
changed  with  regard  to  him.  Men  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  his  sentence  ;  they  pitied 
his  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  which  languished  in  the  rigors 
of  confinement ;  they  were  struck  with  die  extensive  genius 
of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst  naval  and  military 
enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the,  pursuits  of  literature,  even 
those  of  the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives;  and  they 
admired  his  unbroken  magnanimity,  which,  at  his  age,  and 
under  his  circumstances,  could  engage  him  to  undertake  and 
execute  so  great  a  work  as  his  History  of  the  World.  To 
increase  these  favorable  dispositions,  on  which  he  built  the 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he  spread  the  report  of  a  golden 
mine  which  he  had  discovered  in  Guiana,  and  which  was  sufli 
cient,  according  to  his  representation,  not  only  to  enrich  all 
the  adventurers,  but  to  afford  immense  tieasures  to  the  nation. 
The  king  gave  little  credit  to  these  mighty  promises ;  both 
because  he  believed  that  nd  such  mine  as  the  one  described 
was  any  where  in  nature,  and  because  he  considered  Raleigh 
as  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  whose  business  it  was,  by  any 
means,  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinstate  himself  in 
credit  and  authority.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already 
undergone  suflicient  punishment,  he  released  him  fnMn  the 
Tower ;  and  when  his  vaunts  of  the  golden  mine  had  induced 
multitudes  to  engage  with  him,  the  king  gave  them  permission 
to  try  the  adventure,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  conferred  on 
Kaieigh  authority  over  his  fellow-adventurers.  Though 
strongly  solicited,  he  still  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  which 
■Qemed  a  natural  consequence,  when  he  was  intrusted  with 
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power  and  cominaiML  Bat  James  declared  faimflelf  stil)  diffi. 
dent  of  Roleigh'^s  intentions ;  and  he  meant,  he  said,  to  reserve 
the  fonner  sentence,  as  a  check  upon  his  future  behavior. 

Baleigh  well  knew  that  it  was  far  from  the  king^s  purpose 
to  invade  any  of  the  Spanish  settlements :  he  therefore  firmly 
denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  colonies  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  his  mine  lay.  When  Gondomar,  the  ambassador 
of  that  nation,  alarmed  at  his  preparations,  carried  complaints 
to  the  kins,  Raleigh  still  protested  the  innocence  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  James  assured  Gondomar,  that  he  durst  not  form 
any  hostile  attempt,  but  should  pay  with  his  head  for  so  auda- 
cious an  enterprise.  The  minister,  however,  concluding  that 
twelve  armed  vessels  were  not  fitted  out  without  some  purpose 
of  invasion,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
who  immediately  gave  orders  for  arming  and  fortifying  all 
their  settlements,  particularly  those  along  the  coast  of  Guiana. 

When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  discovered  so  many  new  worlds,  they  were 
resolved  to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  barbarous  heathens 
whom  they  invaded,  not  only  in  arts  and  arms,  but  also  in  the 
justice  of  the  quarrel:  they  applied  to  Alexander  VI.,  who 
then  filled  the  papal  chair ;  and  he  generously  bestowed  on 
the  Spaniards  the  whole  western,  and  on  the  Portuguese  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  globe.  The  more  scrupulous  Prot- 
estants, who  acknowledged  not  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  established  the  first  discovery  as  the  foundation  of 
ih^  title ;  and  if  a  pirate  or  sea  adventurer  of  their  natioa 
had  but  erected  a  stick  or  a  stone  on  the  coast,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  taking  possession,  they  concluded  the  whole  continent 
to  belong  to  them,  and  thought  themselves  entitled  to  expel  or 
e^cterminate,  as  usurpers,  the  ancient  possessors  and  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  twenty- three 
years  before,  had  acquired  to  the  crown  of  England  a  claim 
to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a  region  as  large  as  the  half  of 
Burope ;  and  though  he  had  immediately  IcA  the  co^ist,  yet  he 
pretended  that  the  English  title  to  the  whole  remained  certain 
and  indefeasible.  But  it  had  happened  in  the  mean  time,  that 
the  S^Kiniards,  not  knowing,  or  not  acknowlednrlng,  this  ima<;ip- 
ary  claim,  had  taken  possession  of  a  part  of  Guiana,  had  formed 
a  settlement  on  the  River  Oromiuko,  had  built  a  little  town  called 
St.  Thomas,  and  were  there  working  some  mines  of  siimll  value. 

To  this  place  Raleigh  directly  bent  his  course ;  and,  remain- 
wa  biiiMelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  five  of  the  largest 

•  88»    • 
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0hips,  he  sent  up  tbe  rest  to  St  Thomas,  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  and  of  Captain  Keymis,  a  person  entirely  devoted 
to  him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  expected  this  invasion,  fired 
on  the  English  at  their  landing,  were  repulsed,  and  pursued 
into  the  town.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encoumge  his  men,  called 
out,  "  That  this  was  the  true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  looked 
for  any  other;"  and,  advancing  upon  the  Spaniards,  received 
a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  dismayed  not 
Keymis  and  the  others.  '  They  carried  on  the  attack ;  got  pos- 
session of  the  town,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes 
and  found  not  in  it  any  thing  of  value. 

Raleigh  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  mine 
which  he  had  "engaged  so  many  people  to  go  in  quest  of :  it 
was  Keymis,  he  said,  who  had  formerly  discovered  it,  and  had 
brought  him  that  lump  of  ore,  which  promised  su6h  immense 
treasures.  Yet  Keymis,  who  owned  that  he  was  within  two 
hours^  march  of  the  place,  refused,  on  the  most  absurd  pre* 
tences,  to  take  any  efiectual  step  towards  finding  it ;  and  he 
returned  immediately  to  Raleigh,  with  the  melancholy  news 
of  his  son^s  death,  and  the  ill  success  of  the  enterprise.  Sen 
sible  to  reproach,  and  dreading  punishment  for  his  behavior, 
Keymis,  in  despair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  Raleigh;  that  he  never  had  known  of  any  such 
mine  as  he  pretended  to  go  in  search  of;  that  his  intention 
had  ever  been  to  plunder  St  Thomas ;  and  having  encouraged 
his  company  by  the  spoils  of  that  place,  to  have  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  invasion  of  the  other  Spanish  settlements ;  that 
he  expected  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes  by  such  daring  enter- 
prises ;  and  that  he  trusted  to  the  money  he  should  acquire, 
for  nuking  his  peace  with  England ;  or,  if  that  view  failed 
him,  that  he  purposed  to  retire  into  some  other  country,  where 
his  riches  would  secure  his  retreat 
^  The  small  acquisitions  gained  by  the  sack  of  St  Thomas 
discouraged  Raleigh^s  companions  from  entering  into  these 
views ;  Uiough  there  were  many  circumstances  in  the  treaty 
and  late  transactions  between  the  nations,  which  might  invite 
tlicm  to  engage  in  such  a  piratical  war  against  the  Spaniards. 

When  England  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  example  of 
Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  finding 
a  diflSculty  in  adjusting  all  questions  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
tnd«,  had  agreed  to  pass  ov^  that  article  in  total  •aietto** 


f; 
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The  Spaniards,  having  all  along  published  severe  edicts^ 
against  the  intercourse  of  any  European  nation  with  their  colo- 
nie5f,  interpreted  this  silence  in  their  own  favor,  and  considered 
it  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  England  in  the  established  laws  of 
Spain.  The*  English,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  thtt,as  they 
had  never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  commerce  with 
any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain^s  dominions,  it  was  still  as  law- 
ful for  them  to  trade  with  his  settlements  in  either  Indies,  as 
with  his  European  territories.  In  consequence  of  this  ambi- 
uity,  many  adventurers  from  England  sailed  to  the  Spanish 
Indies,  and  met  with  severe  punishment  when  caught ;  as  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  stole,  and  when  superior  in  power, 
forced  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  and  resisted,  nay,  some* 
times  plundered,  the  Spanish  governors.  Violences  of  this 
nature,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both 
aides,  it  was  agreed  to  bury  in  total  oblivion ;  because  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  found  in  remedying  them  upon  any  fixed 
principles. 

But  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  between  private 
adventurers  in  single  ships,  and  a  fleet  acting  under  a  royal 
commission,  Raleigh^s  companions  thought  it  safest  to  return 
immediately  to  England,  and  carry  him  along  with  them  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  It  appears  that  he  employed  many 
artifices,  first  to  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements, 
and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into  France :  but,  all 
these  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers, 
before  the  privy  council.  The  council,  upon  inquiry,  found  , 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  the  former  suspicions,  with 
regard  to  Raleigh's  intentions,  had  been  well  grounded ;  that 
he  had  abused  the  king  in  the  representations  which  he  had 
made  of  his  projected  adventure  ;  that,  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  had  acted  in  an  offensive  and  hostile  manner  against 
his  majesty's  allies ;  and  that  he  had  wilfully  burned  and 
destroyed  a  town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  might 
have  been  tried  either  by  common  law,  for  this  act  of  violence 
and  piracy ;  or  by  martial  law,  for  breach  of  orders :  but  it 
was  an  established  principle  among  lawyers,*  that,  as  he  lay 
under  an  actual  attainder  for  high  treason,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.     To  satisfy,  there- 

*  See  this  matter  discuwed  in  Bacon's  Lettex8»  published  by  Bv 
Bizehy  p.  181. 
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fore,  the  court  of  Spain,  which  raised  the  loudest  complaiolr- 
a^inst  him,  the  king  made  use  of  that  power  which  he  bad 
purposely  reserved  in  his  own  hands,  and  sigped  the  warrauf 
for  his  execution  upon  his  former  sentence.* 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitabki,  collected  all  )y\3  courage : 
an  1  though  he  had  formerly  mjide  use  of  many  mean  artifices, 
such  as  feigning  madness,  sickness,  and  a  variety  of  diseases, 
ID  order  to  protract  his  examination,  and  procure  his  escape, 
he  now  resolved  to  act  his  part  with  bravery  and  resolution. 
**  Tis  a  sharp  remedy,"  he  said,  "  but  a  sure  one  for  ail  ills," 
when  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe  by  which  lie  was  to  be 
beheaded.!  His  harangue  to  the  people  was  calm  and  elo- 
quent ;  and  he  endeavored  to  revenge  himself,  and  to  load  his 
enemies  with  the  public  hatred,  by  strong  asseverations  of 
facts,  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  be  esteemed  very  doubtful.} 
With  the  utmost  indifierence  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
and  received  the  fatal  blow ;  and  in  his  death  there  appeared 
the  same  great,  but  ill-regulated  mind,  which,  during  his  life, 
had  displayed  itself  in  all  his  conduct  and  behavior. 

No  measure  of  Jameses  reign  was  attended  with  more  public 
dissatisfaction  than  the  punishment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
To  execute  a  sentence  whibh  was  originally  so  hard,  which 
had  been  so  long  suspended,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
tacitly  pardoned,  by  conferring  on  him  a  new  trust  and  com- 
mission, was  deemed  an  instance  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  To 
sacrifice  to  a  concealed  enemy  of  England  the  life  of  the 
only  man  in  the  nation  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  valor 
and.  military  experience,  was  regarded  as  meanness  and 
indiscretion ;  and  the  intimate  connections  which  the  king  waa 
now  entering  into  with  Spain,  being  universally  distasteful, 
rendered  thi^  proof  of  his  complaisance  still  more  invidious 
and  unpopular. 

James  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors, that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  great  king  was 
unworthy  of  a  prince  of  Wales;  and  he  never  would  allow 
any  princess,  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Sjxiin,  to  be  men- 

*  Soe  note  BBB,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Fninklyn.  p.  32. 

X  lie  fuwci-tcd,  in  the  mast  solemn  manner,  tliat  he  had  nowise  con- 
tributed to  Essex's  death  :  but  the  last  letter  in  Murdcn's  CoUectLoa 
eoatains  the  strongost  proof  of  the  contrary. 
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fioned  as  a  match  for  his  son.*  This  instance  of  piide,  which 
really  implies  meanness,  as  if  he  could  receive  honor  from 
any  alliance,  was  so  well  known,  that  Spain  had  founded  on 
it  the  hopes  of  governing,  in  the  most  important  transactions, 
this  monarch,  so  little  celehrated  for  politics  or  prudence. 
During  the  life  of  Henry,  the  king  of  Spain  had  dropped  some 
hints  of  bestowing  on  thai  prince  his  eldest  daughter,  whom 
he  afterwards  disposed  of  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  cf 
France,  Lewis  Xlll.  At  that  time,  the  views  of  the  Spaniards 
were  to  engage  James  into  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
succession  of  Cleves,  which  was  disputed  between  the  Prot- 
estant and  Popish  line  ;  t  but  the  bait  did  not  then  take  ;  and 
James,  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  marched^  four  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  who  joined  these  two 
powers,  and  put  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  palatine 
of  Newbourg  in  possession  of  that  duchy. 

Gondomar  was  at  this  time  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
England ;  a  man  whose  flattery  was  the  more  artful,  because 
covered  with  the  appearance  of  frankness  and  sinceruy ;  whose 
politics  were  the  more  dangerous,  because  disguised  under  the 
mask  of  mirth  and  pleasantry.  He  now  made  offer  of  the 
second  daughter  of  Spain  to  Prince  Charles;  and,  that  he 
might  render  the  temptation  irresistible  to  the  necessitous 
monarch,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  should 
attend  the  princess.  The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined 
to  contract  no  alliance  with  a  heretic,^  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  James,  which  they  artfully  protracted;  and,  amidst 
every  disappointment,  they  still  redoubted  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. ||  The  transactions  in  Germany,  so  important  to  the 
Austrian  greatness,  became  every  day  a  new  motive  for  tliis 
duplicity  of  conduct. 

In  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  happened  during 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries;  the  only  nations 
who  had  the  honorable,  though  often  melancholy  advantage, 
of  making  an  effort  for  their  expiring  privileges,  were  such 
as,  together  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were  animated 
will)  a  zeal  for  religious  parties  and  opinions.  Besides  the 
irresistible  force  of  standing  armies,  the  European  princes 
Dossessed  this  advantage,  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
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ancient  royal  familioB;  that  they  continued  Ae  same  appella;- 
tlons  of  magistrates,  the  same  appearance  of  civil  government 
and  restraining  themselves  by  all  the  forms  of  legal  adminis- 
tration, could  insensibly  impose  the  yoke  on  their  unguarded 
subjects.  Even  the  German  nations,  who  formerly  broke  the 
Roman  chams,  and  restored  liberty  to  mankind,  now  lost  their 
own  liberty,  and  saw  with  grief  the  absolute  authority  of  their 
princes  firmly  established  among  them.  In  their  circum- 
stances, nothing  but  a  pious  zeal,  which  disregards  all  motives 
of  human  prudence,  could  have  made  them  entertain  hopes 
of  preserving  any  longer  those  privileges  which  their  ancestors, 
through  so  many  ages,  had  transmitted  to  them. 

As  the  house  of  Austria,  throughout  all  he[^  extensive 
dominions^  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence  for  her  usur- 
pations, she  now  met  with  resistance  from  a  like  principle ; 
and  the  Catholic  religion,  as  usual,  had  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  monarchy ;  the  Protestant,  on  that  of  liberty.  The 
states  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  against  the  emperor 
Matthias,  continued  their  revolt  against  his  successor,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  claimed  the  observance  of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in 
favor  of  the  new  religion,  together  with  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  laws  and  constitution.  The  neighboring  principalities, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  even  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  throughout  all  these 
populous  and  martial  provinces,  the  spirit  of  discord  and  civil 
war  had  universally  diffused  itself.* 

[1619.]  Ferdinand  11.,  who  possessed  more  vigor  and  great- 
er abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  and  moderation,  than  are 
dsual  with  the  Austrian  princes,  strongly  armed  himself  for 
ihe  recovery  of  his  authority  ;  and  besides  employing  the 
assistance  of  his  subjects,  who  professed  the  ancient  religion, 
he  engaged  on  his  side  a  powerful  alliance  of  the  neighboruig 
potentates.  All  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  had  em- 
braced his  defence  ;  even  Saxony,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Protestant :  Poland  had  declared  itself  in  his  favor ;  t  and, 
above  all,  the  Spanish  monarch,  deemiug  his  own  interest 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch  of  hia 
family,  prepared  powerful  succors  from  Italy,  and  from  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  he  also  advanced  large  sums  for  th« 
support  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  these  mighty  prepaxm 
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twoB)  began  ako  to  solicit  foreign  aasistaiice ;  and,  togetbei 
with  that  support  which  they  obtained  from  the  evangelical 
union  in  Germany,  *they  endeavored  to  establish  connections 
with  greater  princes.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  Frederic, 
elector  palatine.  They  considered  that,  besides  commanding 
no  despicable  force  of  his  own,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  nephew  to  Prince  Maurice,  whose  authority 
was  become  almost  absolute  in  the  United  Provinces.  They 
hoped  that  these  princes,  moved  by  the  connections  of  blood, 
as  well  as  b^  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  would  interest 
themselves  m  all  the  fortunes  of  Frederic,  and  would  promote 
his  greatness.  They  therefore  made  him  a  tender  of  their 
crown,  which  they  considered  as  elective;  and  the  young 
palatine,  stimulated  by  ambition,  without  consulting  either 
James  *  or  Maurice,  whose  opposition  he  foresaw,  immediately 
accepted  the  offer,  and  marched  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in 
support  of  his  new  subjects. 

The  news  of  these  events  no  sooner  reached  England,  than 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  quarrel. 
Scarcely  was  the  ardor  greater,  with  which  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  dominion  of  infidels.  The  nation  was  as  yet  sincerely 
attached  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  and  they  considered 
their  connection  with  the  palatine,  who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  England,  as  very  close  and  intimate  ;  and  when  they  heard 
of  Catholics  carrying  on  wars  and  persecutions  against  Protes- 
tants, they  thought  their  own  interest  deeply  concerned,  and 
regarded  their  neutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
God,  and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  such  a  quarrel  they  wouU 
gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe,  havi 
plunged  themselves  into  a  chaos  of  German  politics,  and  hav« 
expended  all  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  by  main 
taining  a  contest  with  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  at  the  very 
time  and  in  the  very  place  in  which  it  was  the  most  potent,  and 
almost  irresistible. 

But  James,  besides  that  his  temper  was  too  little  er'erpris- 
ing  for  such  vast  undertakings,  was  restrttined  by  another 
motive,  which  had  a  mighty  influence  over  him :  he  refuses 
to  patronize  the  revolt  of  subjects  against  theii  sovereign 
From  tlie  very  first,  he  denied  to  his  son-in-law  the  title  of 
king  of  Bohemia ;  t  he  forbade  him  to  be  pmyed  for  in  the 
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Vhurches  under  that  appellation ;  and  though  he  owrted,  that 
he  had  nowise  examined  the.  pretensions^  privileges,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  revolted  states,*  so  exalted  was  his  idea  of 
the  rights  of  kings,  that  he  concluded  subjects  must  ever  be 
in  the  wrong,  when  they  stood  in  opposition  to  those  who  had 
acquired  or  assumed  that  majestic  title.  Thus,  even  in 
measures  founded  on  true  politics,  James  intermixed  so  many 
narrow  prejudices,  as  diminished  his  authority,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  imputation  of  weakness  and  of  error. 

[1620.1  Meanwhile  affairs  every  where  hastened  to  a  crisis. 
Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of  Bucquoy,  and  advanced 
upon  his  enemy  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Low  Countries,  Spinola 
collected  a  veteran  army  of  thirty  thousand  mdn.  When 
Edmonds,  the  king's  resident  at  Brussels,  made  remonstrances 
to  the  archduke  Albert,  he  was  answered,  that  the  orders  for 
this  armament  had  beeq  transmitted  to  Spinola  from  Madrid, 
and  that  he  alone  knew  the  secret  destination  of  it.  Spinola 
again  told  the  minister  that  his  orders  were  still  sealed ;  but,  if 
Edmonds  would  accompany  him  in  his  march  to  Coblentz,  he 
would  there  open  them,  and  give  him  full  satissfaction.f  It  was 
more  easy  to  see  his  intentions,  than  to  prevent  their  success. 
Almost  at  one  time  it  was  known  in  England,  that  Frederic, 
being  defeated  in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Prague,  had 
fled  with  his  family  into  Holland,  and  that  Spinola  had  invaded 
the  Palatinate,  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  except  from 
some  princes  of  the  union,  and  from  one  English  regiment  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Sir  Horace  Vere,t  had,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  that  principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against  the 
king's  neutrality  and  inactive  disposition.  The  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  their  own  country  became  distasteful  to  the 
English,  when  they  reflected  on  the  grievances  and  distresses 
of  their  Protestant  brethren  in  Germany.  They  considered 
not,  that  their  interposition  in  the  wars  of  the  continent, 
though  agreeable  to  religious  zeal,  could  not,  at  that  time,  be 
justified  by  any  sound  maxims  of  politics ;  that,  however  exor- 
bitant the  Austrian  greatness,  the  danger  was  still  too  distant  to 
'  ■    ■   ..  I      ■■     ft.     ■  ■■■  .  .1 
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|hre  any  just  alarm  to  England ;  that  mighty  resfstance  would 
yet  be  made  by  so  many  potent  and  warlike  princes  and 
states  in  Germany,  ere  they  would  yield  their  neck  to  the 
yoke ;  that  Fmnce,  now  engaged  to  contract  a  double  alliance 
with  the  Austrian  family,  must  necessarily  be  soon  roused 
from  her  lethargy,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  so  hated  a  rival ; 
that,  in  the  further  advance  of  conquests,  even  the  interests 
of  the  two  branches  of  that  ambitious  family  must  interfere, 
and  beget  mutual  jealousy  and  opposition ;  that  a  land  war, 
cfirried  on  at  such  a  distance,  would  waste  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  English  nation,  without  any  hopes  of  success ; 
that  a  sea  war,  indeed,  might  be  both  safe  and  successful 
against  Spain,  but  would  not  afiect  the  enemy  in  such  vital 
parts  as  to  make  them  stop  their  career  of  success  in  Ger« 
many,  and  abandon  all  their  acquisitions ;  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  recovering  the  Palatinate  being  at  present  desperate, 
the  afiair  was  reduced  to  this  simple  question,  whether  peace 
and  commerce  with  Spain,  or  the  uncertain  hopes  of  plunder 
and  of  conquest  in  the  Indies,  were  preferable  ?  a  question 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  king^s  reign,  had  already  been 
decided,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  in  favor  of  the  former 
advantages. 

James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  measures  by  8uc& 
plausible  arguments ;  but  these,  though  the  chief,  seem  not 
to  have  been  the  sole  motives  which  swayed  him.  lie  had 
entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  his  own  justice  and  moderation 
bad  shone  out  so  conspicuously  throughout  all  these  transac* 
tions,  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  willingly,  £rom  mere  respect  to 
nis  virtue,  submit  themselves  to  so  equitable  an  arbitration. 
He  flatfered  himself  that,  after  he  had  formed  an  intimate . 
connection  with  the  Spanish  mmiarch,  by  means  of  his  son's 
marriage,  the  lestituUon  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured 
from  the  motive  alone  of  friendship  and  personal  attachment 
He  perceived  not,  that  his  unactive  virtue,  the  more  it  was 
extolled,  the  greater  disregard  was  it  exposed  to.  He  was 
not  sensible,  that  the  Spanish  match  was  itself  attended  with 
Auch  difficulties,  that  all  his  art  of  negotiation  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  surmount  them ;  much  less,  that  this  match  could 
in  good  policy  be  depended  on,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
sixm  extraordinary  advantaces.  His  unwailike  disposition, 
increased  by  age,  rivetted  him  still  faster  in  his  errors,  and 
determined  him  to  seek  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law,  by 
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ramoDstrancefi  and  entreaties,  by  arguments  and  emfa 
rather  than  by  blood  and  violence.  And  the  same  defect  of 
courage  which  held  him  in  awe  of  foreign  nations,  made  him 
likewise  afraid  of  shocking  the  prejudices  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  kept  him  from  openly  avowing  the  measures  which  he 
was  determined  to  pursue.  Or,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  turn 
these  prejudices  to  account ;  and,  by  their  means,  engage  his 
people  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  of  wl^ch  their  excessive 
fru^lity  had  hitherto  made  them  so  sparing  and  reserved.* 

•  He  first  tried  the  expedient  of  a  benevolence,  or  free  gift, 
from  individuals  ;  pretending  the  urgency  of  the  case,  which 
would  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any  other  measure  :  but  the 
jealousy  of  liberty  was  now  roused,  and  the  nation  regarded 
these  pretended  benevolences  as  real  extortions,  contrary  to 
law,  and  dangerous  to  freedom,  however  authorized  by  ancient 
precedent  A  parliament  was  found  to  be  the  only  resource 
which  could  furnish  any  large  supplies;  and  writs  were 
accordingly  issued  for  summoning  that  great  council  of  the 
nation.t 

[1621.]  In  this  parliament  there  appeared,  at  first,  nothins 
but  duty  and  submission  on  the  part  of  the  commons ;  and 
they  seemed  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  good  correspondence  with  their  prince.  They 
would  allow  no  mention  to  be  made  of  ihe  new  customs  or 
impositions,  which  had  been  so  eagerly  disputed  in  the  former 
parliament ;  t  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  that  par* 
Uament  was  here  by  some  complained  of;  but,  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  graver  and  more  prudent  part  of  the  house,  that 
grievance  was  buried  in  oblivion ;  ^  and,  being  informed  that 
tne  king  had  remitted  several  considerable  sums  to  the  pala- 
tine, the  commons,  without  a  negative,  voted  him  two  sub- 
'  sidies ;  ||  and  that  too  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  frequently  adopted  by  their  predeces- 
sors. 

Afterwards  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  temperate  man- 
ner, to  the  examination  of  grievances.  They  found,  that 
patents  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir 
Francis  Michel,  for  licensing  inps  and  alehouses ;  that  great 
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•ams  of  money  had  been  exacted,  under  pretext  of  these 
licenses ;  and  that  such  innkeepers  as  presumed  to  continue 
their  business  without  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  patentees, 
had  been  severely  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  vexa- 
tious prosecutions. 

The  same  persons  had  also  procured  a  patent,  which  they 
shared  with  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  brother  to  Buckingham,  for 
the  sole  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lace,  and  had 
obtained  very  extraordinary  powers  for  preventing  any  rival- 
ship  in  these  manufactures  :  they  were  armed  with  authority 
to  search  for  all  goods  which  might  interfere  with  their. patent ; 
and  even  to  punish,  at  their  own  will  and  discretion,  the  makers, 
importers,  and  venders  of  such  commodities.  '  Many  had 
grevously  suffered  by  this  exorbitant  jurisdiction  ;  and  the 
lau.  which  had  been  manufactured  by  the  patentees  was  uni- 
versally found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  composed  more  of 
copper  than  of  the  precious  metals. 

These  grievances  the  commons  represented  to  the  king; 
and  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  and  very  cordial  reception. 
He  seemed  even  thankful  for  the  information  given  him  ;  and 
declared  himself  ashamed  that  such  abuses,  unknowingly  to 
him,  had  crept  into  his  administration.  *^  I  assure  you,^^  said 
he,  ^^  had  I  before  heard  these^  things  complained  of,  I  would 
have  done  the  office  of  a  just  kins,  and  out  of  parliament 
have  punished  them,  as  severely,  and  peradventure  more,  than 
you  now  intend  to  do.'*  •  A  sentence  was  passed  for  the 
punishment  of  Michel  and  Mompesson.t  It  was  executed  on 
the  former.  The  latter  broke  prison  and  escaped.  Villiers 
was  at  that  time  sent  purposely  on  a  foreign  employment ;  and 
his  guilt,  being  less  enormous,  or  less  apparent,  than  that  of 
the  others,  he  was  the  more  easily  protected  by  the  crodit  of 
his  brother  Buckingham.} 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  commons  carried  their 
scrutiny,  and  still  with  a  respectful  hand,  into  other  abuses  of 

«  Franklyn,  p.  61.    Riuhworth,  yoL  L  p.  25. 
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X  Yelverton,  the  ftttomer-general,  was  ftccuftd  by  the  commons 
for  drawing  the  patents  for  these  monopolies,  and  for  aupporting  them. 
He  apolo^sed  for  himself,  that  he  was  forced  by  Backlnshaxn,  and 
that  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  king^s  pleasure.  The  loros  were  so 
offended  at  these  artides  of  defence,  though  necessary  to  the  attorney- 
general,  that  they  fined  him  ten  thousand  poimds  to  the  king,  iivo 
thousand  to  the  duke.  The  fines,  however,  were  afterwards  reautted* 
fxteaklyuf  p.  66*    Rushworth,  voL  L  p.  81,  Z2,  eto* 
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importance.  The  great  seal  was  at  that  time  m  the  hands  of 
the  celebrated  Bacon,  created  Viscount  St.  Albans ;  a  man 
universally  admired  for  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  be- 
loved for  the  courteousness  and  humanity  of  his  behavior. 
lie  was  the  great  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation  ;  and  nought 
was  wanting  to  render  him  the  ornament  of  human  nature 
itself,  but  that  strength  of  mind  which  might  check  his  intem- 
perate desire  of  preferment,  that  could  add  nothing  to  his  dig. 
nity,  and  might  restrain  his  profuse  inclination  to  expense,  that 
could  be  requisite  neither  for  his  honor  nor  entertainment 
His  want  of  economy,  and  his  indulgence  to  servants,  had 
involved  him  in  necessities ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  his  prodi- 
gality, he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes,  by  the  title  of 
presents,  and  that  in  a  very  open  manner,  from  suitors  in 
chancery.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for  former  chan- 
cellors to  take  presents  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  Bacon,  who 
followed  the  same  dangerous  practice,  had  still,  in  the  seat  of 
justice,  preserved  the  integrity  of  a  judge,  and  had  given  just 
decrees  against  those  very  persons  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  wages  of  iniquity.  Complaints  rose  the  louder  on  that 
account,  and  at  last  reached  the  house  of  commons,  who  sent 
up  an  impeachment  against  him  to  the  peers.  The  chancellor, 
conscious  of  guilt,  deprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  judges, 
and  endeavored,  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the  confusion 
of  a  stricter  inquiry.  The  lords  insisted  on  a  particular  con- 
fession of  all  his  corruptions.  .  He  acknowledged  twenty-eight 
articFes ;  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  Vin^n 
pleasure,  to  be  forever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  em- 
ployment, and  never  again  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  come  within 
the  verge  of  the  court 

This  dreadful  sentence,  dreadful  to  a  man  of  nice  sensibility 
to  honor,  he  survived  five  years ;  and  being  released  in  a  little 
time  from  the  Tower,  his  genius,  yet  unbroken,  supported 
itself  amidst  involved  circumstances  and  a  depressed  spirit, 
and  shone  out  in  literary  productions  which  havo  made  his 
giiilt  or  weakness^  be  forgotten  or  overiooked  by  posterity. 
In  consideration  of  his  great  merit,  the  king  ren^jUed  his  fine, 
•as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  his  sentence,  conferred  on 
him  a  large  pension  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  employed  every  eiEpedient  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  bin  age  and  misfortunes.  And  that  great  philoaopher  at 
last  acknowledged  vi&  regret,  that  he  had  too  long  ne^ected 


tbe  true  ambition  of  a  fine  genius ;  and  by  plun^ng  into  busi« 
ness  and  affairsi,  which  require  much  less  capacity,  but  greater 
firmness  of  raind,  than  the  pursuits  of  learning,  had  exposed 
himself  to  such  grievous  calamities,* 

The  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  they  were  the 
great  patrons  of  the  people,  and  that  the  redress  of  all  ijriev- 
ances  must  proceed  from  them  ;  and  to  this  principle  they 
were  chiefly  beholden  for  the  regard  and  consideration  of  the 
public.  In  the  execi^tion  of  this  office,  they  nuw  kept  their 
ears  open  to  complaints  of  every  kind  ;  and  they  carried  their 
researches  into  many  grievances  which,  though  of  no  great 
importance,  could  not  be  touched  on  without  sensibly  aflTecting 
tile  king  and  his  ministers.  The  prerogative  seemed  every 
moment  to  be  invaded ;  the  king^s  authority,  in  every  article, 
was  disputed  ;  and  James,  who  was  willing  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  his  power,  would  not  submit  to  have  his  power 
itself  questioned  and  denied.  After  the  house,  therefore,  had 
sitten  near  six  months,  and  had  as  yet  brought  no  considerable 
business  to  a  full  conclusion,  the  king  resolved,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  advanced  season,  to  interrupt  their  proceecflngs ; 
and  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  determined,  in  a  little 
time,  to  adjourn  them  till  next  winter.  The  commons  made 
application  to  the  lords,  and  desired  them  to  join  in  a  petition 
for  delaying  the  adjournment;  which  was  refused  by  the 
upper  houae.  The  king  regarded  this  project  of  a  joint  peti- 
tion as  an  attempt  toibrce  him  from  his  measures :  he  thanked 
the  peers  for  their  refusal  to  concur  in  it ;  and  told  them,  that, 
if  it  were  their  desire,  he  would  delay  the  adjournment,  but 
would  not  so  far  comply  with  the  request  of  the  lower  hpuse.f 
And  thus,  in  these  great  national  affairs,  the  same  peevishness, 
which,  in  private  altercations,  often  raises  a  quarrel  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  produced  a  mutual  coldness  and  disgust 
between  the  king  and  the  commons. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king  used  every  meas- 
ure to  render  himself  popular  with  the  nation,  and  to  appease 
the  rising  ill  humor  of  their  representatives.  He  had  volun- 
tarily offered  the  parliamert)  to  circumscribe  his  own  prerog 
ative,  and  to  abrogate,  for  the* future,  his  power  of  granting  , 

*  It  is  thought,  that  appeals  from  chancery  to  the  house  of  peers 
first  came  into  practice  while  Bacon  held  the  great  seal.  AppcalA, 
under  the  form  of  toritt  of  errors  had  long  hefore  lain  against  tb« 
fourts  of  law.    Blaekatone's  Commentaries,  toL  iii  p.  454. 

t  Rttshwortht  toL  L  p.  86.  '^ 
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monopolies.  He  now  recalled  all  the  patents  of  that  kind, 
and  redressed  every  article  of  grievance,  to  the  number  of 
thirty -seven,  which  had  ever  been  complained  of  in  the  house 
of  commons.*  But  he  gained  not  the  end  which  he  proposed. 
The  disgust  which  had  appeared  at  parting,  could  not  so  sud- 
denly be  dispelled.  He  had  likewise  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
commit  to  prison  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,t  without  any  known 
cause,  besides  his  activity  and  vigor  in  discharging  his  duty  aa 
member -of  parliament.  And,  above  aH,  the  transactions  in 
Germany  were  sufficient,  when  joined  to  the  king's  cautions, 
negotiations,  and  delays,  to  inflame  that  jealousy  of  honor  and 
religion  which  prevailed  througKout  the  nation.^  This  sum- 
Toer,  the  ban  of  the  empire  had  been  published  against  the 
elector  palatine ;  and  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.^  The  Upper  Palatinate  was,  in  a  little  time 
conquered  by  that  prince ;  and  measures  were  taking  in  the 
empire  for  bestowing  on  him  the  electoral  dignity,  of  which 
the  palatine  was  then  despoiled.  Frederic  now  lived  with  his 
numerous  family,  in  poverty  and  distress,  either  in  Holland, 
or  at  Sedan  with  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  And  through- 
out all  the  new  conquests,  in  both  the  Palatinates,  as  well  as 
in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Lusatia,  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
arms  was  attended  with  rigors  and  severities,  exercised  against 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion. 

The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved  them,  upon 
their  assembling,  to  take  all  these  transaetions  into  considera- 
tion. They  framed  a  remonstrance,  which  they  intended  to 
carry  to  the  king.     They   represented,  that  the  enormous 

♦  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  36.    Kennct,  p.  733. 

t  Joum.  Ist  Decemb^,  1621. 

X  To  show  to  what  degree  the  nation  was  inflamed  with  regard  to 
the  Palatinate,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  story  this  session.  One 
Floyd,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  a  Catholic,  had  topped  some  expres- 
sions in  private  conversation,  as  if  he  were  pleased  with  the  mipfor- 
tunes  of  the  palatine  and  his  wife.  The  comm6ns  were  in  a  flame ; 
and,  pretending  to  be  a  court  of  judicature  and  of  record,  proceeded 
to  condemn  him  to  a  severe  punishmendf  The  house  of  lords  checked 
this  encroachment;  and,  what  was  extraordinary,  considering  the 
'present  humor  of  the  lower  house,  the  latter  acquiesced  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  peers.  This  is  almost  the  onlv  pretension  of  the  English 
commons  in  wliich  they  have  not  prevailed.  Happily  for  the  nation« 
they  have  been  successful  in  almost  all  their  other  claims.  See  Par- 
liamentary History,  voL  y.  p  428,  429,  etc  Joum.  4th,  8th«  12t]2 
May,  1621. 

{  Franklyn,  p.  73. 
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growth  of  the  Austrian  power  threatened  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England 
bred  the  most  ifielancholy  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  agidn 
acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  kingdom ;  that  the  indulgence  of 
his  majesty  towards  the  professors  of  that  religion  had  en- 
couraged their  insolence  and  temerity ;  that  the  uncontrolled 
conquests  made  by  the  Austrian  family  in  Germany,  raised 
mighty  expectations  in  the  English  Papists;  but  above  all, 
that  the  prospect  of  the  Spanbh  match  elevated  them  so  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  religion.  The  commons,  therefore,  entreated 
ma  majesty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake  the  defence 
df  the  I^atinate,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  he 
would  turn  his  sword  against  Spain,  whose  armies  and  treas- 
ures were  the  chief  support  of  uie  Catholic  interest  in  Europe ; 
ihat  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of 
fiis  son  but  with  a  Protestant  princess ;  that  the  children  of 
jPopish  recusants  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  Protestant  teachers  and  school- 
masters; and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  to  which  the 
Catholics  were  by  law  liable,  should  be  levied  with  the  utmost 
severity.* 
By  this  hold  step,  unprecedented  in  England  for  many 
-  years,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  times,  the 
commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king^s  favorite  maxims  ot 
government;  his  cautious  and  pacific  measures,  his  lenity 
towards  the  Bomish  religion,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Spanish 
alliance,  from  which  he  promised  himself  such  mighty  ad« 
vantages.  But  what  most  disgusted  him  was,  their  seeming 
invasion  of  his  preiogative,  and  their  pretending,  under  color 
of  advice,  to  direct  his  conduct  in  such  points  as  had  evei 
been  acknowledged  to  belong  solely  to  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  at  that  time  absent  at 
Newmarket ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  intended  remon 
strance  of  the  commons,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  ic 
which  he  sharply  lebukca  the  house  for  openly  debating 
matters  &r  above  their  reach  and  ca])acity ;  and  he  strictly 
forbade  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his 
government,  or  deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  not  to 
touch  on  his  son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Spain,  nor 
fo  attack  the  honor  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  his  friends 

•  Vnnklyn,  p.  58, 59.  Bnihworth,  voL  L  p.  40, 41.   Kepntt,  p.  787. 
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and  confederates.  In  order  the  more  to  intimidate  them,  ha 
mentioned  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys ;  and  though 
he  denied  that  the  confinement  of  that  member  had  been 
owing  to  any  offence  committed  in  the  house,  he  plainly  told 
them,  that  he  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to  punish  every 
misdemeanor  in  parliament,  as  well  during  its  sitting  as  after 
its  dissolution  ;  and  that  he  intended  thenceforward  to  chastise 
any  man  whose  insolent  behavior  there  should  minister  occa- 
sion of  offence.* 

This  violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though  he  hero 
imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought  not  to  have  acted 
altogether  on  the  defensive,  had  the  effect  which  mi^ht  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  from  it :  the  commons  were  mflamed, 
not  terrified.  Secure  of  their  own  popularity,  and  of  the 
bent  of  the  nation  towards  a  war  with  the  Catholics  abroad, 
and  the  persecution  of  Popery  at  home,  they  little  dreaded 
the  menaces  of  a  prince  who  was  unsupported  by  military 
force,  and  whose  gentle  temper  would,  of  itself,  so  soon  disarm 
his  severity.  In  a  new  remonstrance,  therefore,  they  still 
insisted  on  their  former  remonstrance  and  advice ;  and  tbej 
maintained,  though  in  respectful  terms,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
mterpoee  with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government ;  that 
to  poBseas  entire  freedom  of  speech  in  their  debates  on  public 
business,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  in 
heritance  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  and  that 
if  any  member  abused  this  liberty,  it  belonged  to  the  house 
alone,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  offence,  to  inflict  a  proper 
censure  upon  him.t 

So  vigorous  an  answer  was  nowise  calculated  to  appease 
the  king.  It  is  said,  when  the  approach  of  the  committee 
who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to  him,  he  ordered  twelve 
chairs  to  be  brought;  for  that  there  were  so  many  king?  a 
coming.^  His  answer  was  prompt  and  sharp.  He  told  the 
house,  that  their  remonstrance  was  more  like  a  denunciation 
of  war  than  an  address  of  dutiful  subjects ;  that  their  preten- 
sion to  inquire  into  all  state  afiairs,  widiout  exception,  was 
such  a  plmipotence  as  none  of  their  ancestors,  even  during 
the  ^eign  of  the  weakest  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ;  that 
pub'  ic  transactions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 

•  Tr^klyn,  p.  60.    Ruahworth,  voL  i.  p.  43.    Kennet,  p.  741. 
.     t  Franklyu,  p.  60.    Eoshworth,  voL  L  p.  44.    Keonet,  p.  741. 
I  Kennet,  p.  48. 


lateQigenee,  with  which  duy  were  entirely  uoaequainted ;  that 
they  could  not  better  showtbetr  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  thou 
by  keeping  within  their  ^per  sphere ;  *  and  that  in  any 
business  which  depended  oi  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title 
to  interpose  with  their  advic^  except  when  he  was  pleased  to 
desire  it.  And  he  concluded  with  these  memoroble  words  : 
^^  And  though  we  cannot  a' low  of  your  style,  in  mentioning 
your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  would 
rather  have  wished  that  ye  had  said,  that  your  privileges  were 
derived  from  the  grace  ani  permission  of  our  ancestors  and 
us,  (for  the  most  of  them  grew  from  precedents,  which  shows 
rather  a  toleration  than  inaeritance,)  yet  we  are  pleased  to 
give  you  our  royal  assurance,  that  as  long  as  you  contain 
yourselves  within  the  limits  )f  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  care- 
ful to  maintain  and  preservs  your  lawful  liberties  and  privi- 
leges as  ever  any  of  our  pRdeoessors  were,  nay,  as  to  pre* 
serve  our  own  royal  prerogaive.^*  t 

This  open  pretension  of  the  kingV  naturally  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  house  of  coofmons.  They  saw  their  title  to 
every  privilege,  if  not  plainlr  denied,  yet  considered  at  least 
as  precarious.  It  might  be  brtified  by  abuse ;  and  they  had 
aheady  abused  it  They  tiou^t  proper,  therefore,  imme- 
diately to  oppose  pietensioa  to  preteostoo.  They  framed  a 
protestation,  in  which  they  re)eated  all  their  former  claims  for 
freedom  of  speech,  and  an  tnbouoded  authority  to  interpose 
with  their  adirice  and  counsel.  And  they  asserted,  ^^  That  the 
liberties,  fmnchi^es,  privilege^  and  jurisdictions  of  fMiriiamentt 
are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  bi 
tho  subjects  of  England.^' | 

The  king,  informed  of  these  increasing  heats  and  jealousies 
in  the  house,  hurried  lo  town.  He  sent  immediately  for  the* 
journals  of  the  commons;  and,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  he  tore  out  this  protestttion ;  §  and  ordered  his  reasons- 
to  be  inserted  in  the  coiinctl^book.  He  was  doubly  displeased, 
be  said,  with  the  protestation  of  the  lower  house,  on  account 
of  the  manner  of  framing  it,  as  well  a^of  the  matter  which  it 

•  •«  Ne  sutor  nltra  crepidam."  This  exprasion  is  imunned  to  bs 
infloleDt  and  disobliging :  but  it  wss  a  Ladn  proverb  familiarry  ussd 
on  all  occasions. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  62,  6S,  64.  Raahvorth*  voL  i.  p.  46,  47,  sto.  Ken- 
net,  p.  743. 

iSee  note  DDD^  at  tko  tad  ef  the  vohutfi 
Joimi.JLBfthi)es.uai. 
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contained.  It  was  tumultuotwly  votfd,  at  a  late  hnur,  and  la 
a  thin  house ;  and  it  was  expressed  in  such  general  and 
ambiguous  terms,  as  might  serve  f<r  a  foundation  to  the  moat 
enormous  claims,  and  to  the  most  unwarrantable  usurpations 
upon  his  prerogative.* 

The  meeting  of  the  house  n^ght  have  proved  dangeroas 
aAer  so  violent  a  breach.  It  was  no  longer  possible,  whiJe 
men  were  in  such  a  teniffbr,  to  finish  any  business.  The  king, 
therefore,  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  soon  aAer  dissolved 
it  by  proclamation  ;  In  which  he  alio  made  an  apology  to  the 
public  for  his  whole  conduct 

The  leading  members  of  the  hoise,  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower;  Selden, 
Pym,  and  Mai  lory,  to  other  prisons.t  As  a  lighter  punish- 
ment. Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Tlomas  Crew,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rich,  Sir  James  Perrot,  joined  &  commission  with  others, 
were  sent  to  Ireland,  in  order  10  execute  some  business.^ 
The  king  at  that  time  enjoyed,  at  ieast  exercised,  the  preroga- 
tive of  employing  any  man,  even  without  hts  consent,  in  any 
branch  of  public  service. 

Sii  John  Savile,  a  powerful  mm  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was  made  comptroller 
of  the  household,  a  privy  counselbr,  and  soon  after  a  baron.^ 
This  event  is  memorable,-  as  beilg  the  first  instance,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  history  of  England,  of  any  king^s  advancing  a 
man  on  account*  of  parliamentary  interest,  and  of  opposition  to 
his  measures.  However  irregUar  this  practice,  it  will  be 
regarded  by  politioal  reasoners  Is  one  of  the  most  early  and 
most  infallible  symptoms  of  a  re|ular,  established  liberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  so  rash  and  indiscreet  a  hand, 
torn  off  that  sacred  veil  which  ha4  hitherto  covered  the  English 
constitution,  and  which  threw  ani  obscurity  upon  it  so  advan- 
tageous to  royal  prerogative,  every  man  began  to  indulge  him 
self  in  political  reasonings  and  inquiries ;  and  the  same  factions 
which  commenced  in  parliament,  were  propagated  throughout 
the  nation.  In  vain  did  Jamei,  by  reiterated  pToclaroation% 
fwbid  the  discoursing  of  state  (^irs.||     Such  proclamatioos 

.  •  Franklyn,  p.  65. 
t  Frankljm,  p.  66.    Rushworth»vol.  L  p.  66. 
t  Fnmklyn,  p.  66.    RiuhworUi,  toL  i.  p.  66. 
i  Kennet,  p.  749. 

H  Franldyn,  p.  66.    Rvuhworth,  voL  i.  p.  21,  86,  6$.    Ths  kisg 
Sites  in  imitotion  of  his  pg<dsoeMoc%  gavs  ndas  tp  jwsshsBS.  Fksnk* 
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it  they  had  any  effect,  served  rather  to  inflame  the  curiosity 
of  the  puhlic.  And  in  every  company  or  society,  the  late 
transactiona  became  the  subject  of  argument  and  debate. 

All  history,  said  the  partisans  of  the  court,  as  well  as  ihe 
history  of  England,  justify  the  king^s  position  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  popular  privileges ;  and  every  reasonable  man 
must  allow,  that  as  monarchy  is  the  most  simple  form  of 
government,  it  must  first  have  occurred  to  rude  and  unin- 
structed  mankind.  The  other  complicated  and  artificial 
additions  were  the  successive  invention  of  sovereigns  and 
legislators ;  or,  if  they  were  obtruded  on  the  prince  by  sedi- 
tious subjects,  their  origin  must  appear,  on  that  very  account, 
still  more  precarious  and  unfavorable.  In  England,  'the 
authority  of  the  king,  in  all  the  exterior  forms  of  government, 
and  in  the  common  style  of  law,  appears  totally  absolute  and 
sovereign ;  nor  does  the  real  spirit  of  the  constitutitn,  as  it 
has  ever  discovered  itself  in  practice,  fall  much  short  of  these 
appearances.  The  parliament  is  created  by  his  will ;  by  his 
will  it  is  dissolved.  It  is  his  will  alone,  though  at  the  desire 
of  both  houses,  which  gives  authority  to  laws.  To  all  foreign 
nations,  the  majesty  of  the  monarch  seems  to  merit  sole 
attention  and  regard.  And  no  subject  who  has  exposed  him- 
self to  royal  indignation,  can  hope  to  live  with  safety  in  the 
kingdom ;  nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  according  fb  law,  without 
the  consent  of  his  master.  If  a  magistrate,  environed  with 
fl(uch  power  and  splendor,  should  consider  his  authority  aa 
Skicred,  and  regard  himself  as  the  anointed  of  Heaven,  his 
pretensions  may  bear  a  very  favorable  construction.  Or, 
allowing  them  to  be  merely  pious  frauds,  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  that  the  same  stratagem  which  was  practised  by^ 
Minos,  Numa,  and  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity, 
should  now,  in  these  restless  and  inquisitive  times,  be  employed 
by  the  king  of  England.  Subjects  are  not  raised  above  that 
quality,  though  a^iembled  in  parliament  The  same  humble 
respect  and  deference  is  still  due  to  their  prince.  Though  he 
indulges  them  in  the  privilege  of  laying  before  him  their 
domestic  grievances,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  best 
acquainted,  this  warrants  not  their  bold  intrusion  into  ever^ 
province  of  government  And,  to  all  judicious  examiners,  it 
must  appear,  ^  That  the  lines  of  duty  are  as  much  trans- 
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(poBned  by  a  more  independent  and  Ie«  ne^ipectftil 

of  acknowledged  powers,  as  by  the  usurpation  of  such  aa  am 

new  an$l  anusual/^ 

The  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  nation  reasoned  after 
a  different  manner.  It  is  in  vain,  said  they,  that  the  king- 
traces  up  the  English  government  to  its  first  ori^,  in  order 
to  represent  the  privileges  of  parliament  as  dependent  and  pre- 
carious :  prescription,  and  the  practice  of  so  many  ages,  must^ 
long  ere  this  time,  have  ^ven  a  sanction  to  these  assemblies, 
even  though  they  had  been  derived  from  ah  origin  no  more 
dignified  Uian  that  which  he  assigns  them.  If  the  written 
records  of  the  English  nation,  as  asserted,  represent  parlia* 
meats  to  have  arisen  from  the  consent  of  monaichs,  tho 
principles  of  human  nature,  when  we  trace  government  a  step 
higher,  must  show  us,  that  monarcbs  themselves  owe  all  their 
authority  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  people.  But,  in 
fact,  no  age  can  be  shown,  when  the  English  government  was 
altogether  an  unmixed  monarchy ;  and,  if  the  privileges  of 
the  nation  have,  at  any  period,  been  overpowered  by  violent 
irruptions  of  foreign  force  or  domestic  usurpation,  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  people  has  ever  seized  the  first  opportunity, 
of  reestablishing  the  ancient  government  and  constitution. 
Tliou^h  m  the  style  of  the  laws,  and  in.  the  usual  forms  of 
administration,-royal  authority  may  be  represented  as  sacred 
and  supreme,  whatever  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
and  legislative  power  must  still  be  regardcKl  as  equally  divine 
and  inviolable.  Or,  if  any  distinction  be  made  in  this  respect, 
the  preference  is  surely  due  to  those  national  councils,  by 
whose  interposition  the  exorbitancies  of  tyrannical  power  are 
restrained,  and  that  sacred  lib^y  is.  preserved,  which  heroic 
spirits,  in  all  ages,  have  deemed  more  precious  than  life  itselt 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mUd  and  equitable  admin* 
istration  of  James  affords  little  occasion^  or  no  occasion,  of 
complaint.  How  modemte  soever  the  exer^se  of  his  prerog* 
ative,  how  exact  soever  his  observance  of  the  laws  and  con« 
Stitutlon,  ^^  If  he  founds  his  authority  on  arbitrary  ftod  danger- 
ous principles,  it  is  requisite  to  watch  him  with  the  same  care, 
and  to  oppose  him  with  the  same  vigor,  as  if  he  had  indulged 
himself  \n  all  the  excesses  of  cruelty  and  tyranny.** 

Amidst  these  disputes,  the  wise  and  moderate  m  the  nation 
endeavored  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  an  equitable 
nautrality  between  the  opposite  parties;  and  the  more  Otey 
mllected  on  the  oourse  of  puUie  affatrs,  the  gieater  difficult^ 


Aay  fbund  in  fixing  jiut  seDtiments  with  regard  to  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the  very  riae  of  parties  as  a 
happy  prognostic  of  the  establishment  of  liberty ;  nor  could 
tiiey  ever  expect  to  enjoy,  in  a  mixed  government,  so*  invalu»> 
Ue  a  blessing,  without  suffering  that  inconvenience  wUich,  in 
such  govemmenta,  has  ever  attended  it  But  when  they  con* 
sidered,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  aims  and  pursuits 
of  both  parties,  they  were  struck  with  apprehennon  of  the 
consequences,  and  could  discover  no  feasible  plan  of  accom- 
modation between  them.  From  long  practice,  the  crown  was 
now  possessed  of  so  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it  was  not 
-suffioient  for  liberty  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  or  endeavor 
to  secure  the  little  ground  which  was  leA  her:  it  was  become- 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  ofieosive  war,  and  to  oiroumscribe 
within  more  narrow,  as  well  as  more  ej^act  bounds,  the. 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  Upon  such  provocation,  it  could 
*not'but  happen,  that  the  prince,  however  just  and  moderatOt 
would  endeavor  to  repress  his;  opponents;  and,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  very  brink  of  arbitrary  power,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  he  would,  hastily  and  unkix>wingly,  pefs  those  limits 
which  wers  not  precisely  marked  by  the  constitution.  The 
turbulent  government  of  England,  ever  fluctuating  between 
privilege  and  prerogative,  would  affiurd  a  variety  of  precedents* 
which  might  be  pleaded  on  both  sides.  In  such  delicate 
questions,  the  people  must  be  divided  :  tho  arms  of  the  state 
were  still  in  their  hands :  a  civil  war  must  ensue ;  a  civil  war,, 
where  no  party,  or  both  parties,  would  justly  bear  the  Uam^. 
and  where  the  good  and  virtuous  would  scaroely  know  what 
vows  to  form;  were  it  not  that  liber^,  so  neoMtauy  to  th# 
perfection  of  human  society,  would  be  sufficient  to  bias  tlisil 
affections  towards  the  side  of  its  defenders. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

JAME8  I. 

[1023.]  To  ^KSt  the  Palatinate  from  teluuidsof  ffte 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  must  always  have  been 
regarded  as  a  difficult  tank  for  the  power  of  England  ^n-* 
ducted  by  so  unwarlike  a  prince  as  James:  it  was  plainly 
impoflsible,  while  the  breach  subsisted  between  htm  and  the 
commons.  The  king's  negotiations,  therefore,  had  they  been 
managed  with  ever  so  great  dexterity,  must  now  carry  lea^^ 
weight  with  them ;  and  it  was  easy  to  elude  all  his  applica-  * 
tions.  When  Lord  Digby,  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  had 
desired  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  was  referred  to  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  armies.  The  duke 
of  Bavaria  told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  superflootis  to  form 
any  treaty  for  that  purpose.  ^  Hostilities  are  already  ceased,'^ 
•aid  he,  ^'  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  their 
revival,  by  keeping  firm  possession  of  the  Palatinate,  till  a 
final  agreement  shall  be  concluded  between  the  contending 
parties.'*  *  Notwithstanding  this  insult,  James  endeavored  to 
resume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  accommodation ;  and  he 
opened  the  negotiations  at  Brussels,  under  the  mediation  of 
Archduke  Albert ;  and,  after  his  death,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  under  that  of  the  infanta :  when  the  conferences  were 
entered  upon,  it  was  found,  that  the  j^wers  of  these  princes 
to  determine  in  the  controversy  were  notieufficient  or  satisfac- 
tory. Schwartzenbourg,  the  imperial  minister,  was  expected 
at  London ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  bring  mere  ample 
authority :  his  commission  referred  entirely  to  the  negotiation 
at  Brussels.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to  perceive  that 
his  applications  were  neglected  by  the  emperor ;  but  as  he 
had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient,  and  it  seemed  the 
interest  of  ^is  son-in-law  to  keep  alive  his  pretensions  he 
was  still  content  to  follow  Ferdinand  through  all  his  shifb  and 
evasions.    Nor  was  he  entirely  discouraged,  even  when  the 
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inperial  diet  at  Batisbon,  by  the  inflaenee,  or  mther  anihomy 
of  the  emperor,  though  contrary  to  the  protestation  of  Saxony 
and  of  all  the  Protidstant  princes  and  cities,  had  transferred 
die  electoral  dignity  from  the  palatine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  made  by  Frederic  for  the  recovery 
of  his  dominions,  were  vigorous.  Three  armies  were  levied 
in  Germany  by  his  authority,  under  three  commanders,  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Baden-Dourlach,  and 
Count  Mansfeidt  The  two  former  generals  were  defeated  bv 
Count  Tilly  and  the  imperialists  :  the  thii;^,thou^  much  in fe* 
nor  in  force  to  his  enemies,  still  maintaiii^  the  war ;  but  with 
no  equal  supplies  of  money  either  from  the  palatine  or  the 
king  of  England.  It  was  chiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters 
m  the  Palatinate,  that  he  subsisted  his  army.  As  the  Austrian* 
were  regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  exact  discipline , 
and  James  justly  became  apprehensive,  lest  so  unequal  » 
contest,  besides  ravaging  the  palatine^s  hereditary  dominionr. 
would  end  in  the  total  alienation  of  the  people^s  afiections 
from  their  ancient  sovereign,  by  whom  they  were  plundered, 
and  in  an  attachment  to  their  new  masters,  by  whom  they 
were  protected.*  He  persuaded,  therefore,  his  son-in-law  to 
disarm,  under  color  of  duty  and  subdiission  to  the  emperor ; 
and,  accordingly,  Mansfeidt  was  dismissed  from  the  palatine's 
service ;  and  that  famous  general  withdrew  his  army  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  there  received  a'  commission  from  the 
states  of  the  United  Provinces.  •  ' 

To  show  how  little  account  was  made  of  James's  negotia* 
tions  abroad,  there  is  a  pleasantry  mentioned  by  all  histjrians, 
which,  for  that  reason,  shall  have  place  here.  In  a  farce, 
acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier  was  introduced  curying  the  dole- 
ful news,  that  the  Palatinate  would  soon  be  wrested  from  the 
house  of  Austria ;  so  powerful  were  the  succ<»s  which,  from 
all  quarters,  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  despoiled 
elector :  the  king  of  Denmark  had  agreed  to  contribute  to  his 
assistance  a  hundred  thousand  pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a 
hundred  thousand- butter-boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a 
hundred  thousand  ambassadors.  On  other  occasions,  he  was 
painted  with  a  scabbard,  but  without  a  sword,  or  with  a  sword 
ndiich^nobody  could  draw,  thouf^  several  were  pulling  at  itt 

It  was  not  from  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  or  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expected  any  success  m  hk 
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piqi^ot  of  vestoriBg  the  poJadne:  hii  ^es  were  entivdly 
turned  towards  Spain ;  and  if  he  could  effect  his  son^s  maiw 
riage  with  the  infanta,  he  doubted  not  but  that,  after  so  inti- 
mate a  conjunction,  this  other  point  could  easily  be  obtained. 
The  negotiations  of  that  court  being  commonly  dilatory,  it  was 
not  easy  for  a  prince  of  so  little  penetration  in  business,  to 
distinguish  whether  the  difficulties  which  occurred  were  real  or 
a0ected  ;  and  he  was  surpriaed,  after  negotiating  five  years  on 
so  simple  a  demand,  that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at  the 
beginning.  A  diq;>eOBation  from  Bome  was  requisite  for  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  with  a  Protestant  prince ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that  dispensation,  had 
thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retaixUng  at  pleasure,  or  of 
forwaidin^  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  concealing 
entirely  his  artifices  from  the  court  of  England. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles,  James  despatched  Digby, 
soon  aAer  created  earl  of  Briatel,  as  his  ambaagader  to  Philip 
rV.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  in  the  crown  of 
Spain.  •  He  secretly  employed  Gage  es  his  agent  at  Rome ; 
and  finding  that  the  difference  of  religion  was  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole  difficulty,  which  retanled  the  marriage,  he 
resolved  to  sofVen  that  objection  as  much  as  possible.  He 
issued  public  orders  ibr  discharging  all  Popish  recusants  who 
were  imprisoned ;  and  it^was  daily  apprehended  that  he  would 
forbid,  for  the  future,  the  eaaecutiOB  of  the  penal  laws  enacted 
against  them.  For  this  step,  so  opposite  to  the  rigid  spirit  of 
'  his  subjects,  he  took  care  to  apologize ;  and  he  even  endeav- 
ored to  ascribe  it  to  his  great  seal  for  the  reformed  reJig'on.  He 
had  been  making  appUcatioos,  he  said,  to  all  foreign  orinces, 
for  some  indulgence  to  the  distressed  Protesiurts;  and  he  was 
still  answered  by  ejections  derived  from  the  severity  of  the 
Ekiglish  laws  against  CatholiGs.*  It  might  indeed  occur  to 
him,  that  if  the  extremity  of  religious  zeal  were  ever  to  abate 
among  Christian  sects,  one  of  them  must  begin  ;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  honorable  for  England,  than  to  have  led  the 
way  in  sentiments  so  wise  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  Puritaos  munmired  at  this  tolerating 
measure  of  the  king ;  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty  were  alarmed 
at  so  important  an  exertion  of  prerogative.  But,  among  other 
dangerous  articles  of  authority,  the  kings  of  England  were  at 
that  time  possessed  of  the  dispensing  power;  at  least,  were  in 
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Uie  coQflaQt  pfacdce  of  exerckdng  it  Besides,  though  the 
xoyal  prerogative  in  civil  matters  was  then  extensive,  the 
princes,  during  some  late  reigns,  had  heen  accustomed  to 
assume  a  still  greater  in  ecclesiastical.  And  the  king  failed 
not  to  represent  the  toleration  <^  Catholics  as  a  measure 
entirely  of  that  nature. 

By  Jameses  concesraon  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  he  attained 
bis  end.  The  same  reli^ous  motives  which  had  hitherto 
lenoered  the  court  of  Madrid  insincere  in  all  the  steps  taken 
with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now  the  chief  cause  of  pro- 
moting it.  By  its  means,  it  was  there  hoped  the  English 
Catholics  would  for  the  future  enjoy  ease  and  indulgence; 
and  the  infanta  would  be  the  happy  instrument  of  procuring  to 
the  church  some  tranquilli^,  aher  the  many  severe  persecu- 
tions which  it  had  hitherto  undergone.  The  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, a  minister  of  vigilance  and  penetration,  and  who  had 
formerly  opposed  all  alliance  with  Catholics,*  was  now  fully 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Spain;  and  he  was  read^  to 
congratulate  the  king  on  the  entire  completion  of  his  views 
and  project8.t  A  daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he  represents  as 
extremely  accomplished,  would  soon,  he  said,  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, and  bring  with  her  an  immense  fortune  of  two  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a 
flum  four  times  greater  than  Spain  had  ever  before  given  with 
any  princess,  and  almost  equal  to  all  the  money  which  the 
parliament,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  had  hitherto 
mnted  to  the  king.  But  what  was  of  more  importance  to 
James's  honor  and  happiness,  Bristol  considered  this  match  as 
an  infallible  prognostic  of  the  palatine's  restoration;  nor 
^ould  Philip,  he  thousht,  ever  have  bestowed  his  sister  and 
so  large  a  fortune,  under  the  prospect  of  entering  next  day 
into  a  war  with  England.  So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  that 
&e  most  secret  counsels  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boasts,  had  never 
^scaped  him ; }  and  he  found  that  they  had  all  along  consid- 
ered Jhe  marriage  of  the  infanta  and  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatmate  as  measures  closely  connected,  or  altogether  insep- 
arable.  ^     However  little   calculated  James's  character  to 
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[  We  find,  by  private  letters  between  Philip  IV.  and  the  Cond6 
Olivarez,  shown  by  the  latter  to  Buckingham,  that  the  marriage  and 
the  restitation  of  tiie  Palatinate  were  always  considered  by  the  court 
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extort  BO  vast  a  concession ;  however  improper  the  measurea 
which  he  had  puisued  for  attaining  that  end ;  the  amhaasadar 
could  not  withstand  the  plain  evidence  of  facts,  by  which 
Philip  now  demonstrated  his  sincerity.  Perhaps,  too,  like  a 
wise  man,  he  considered,  that  reasons  of  state,  which  are  sup- 
posed solely  to  influence  the  councils  of  monarchs,  are  no*^ 
always  the  motives  which  there  predominate ;  that  the  milder 
views  of  gratitude,  honor,  friendship,  generosity,  are  fre- 
quently able,  among  princes  as  well  as  private  persons,  to 
counterbalance  these  selfish  considerations;  that  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  James  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  aU  these 
transactions,  his  reliance  on  Spain,  his  confidence  in  her 
friendship,  that  he  had  at  last  obtained  the  cordial  alliance 
of  that  nation,  so  celebrated  for  honor  and  fidelity.  Or,  if  pol- 
itics must  still  be  supposed  the  ruling  motive  of  all  puUie 
measures,  the  maritime  power  of  England  was  so  considera- 
ble, and  the  Spanish  dominions  so  divided,  as  might  well 
induce  the  council  of  Philip  to  think,  that  a  sincere  friendship 
with  the  masters  of  the  sea  could  not  be  purchased  by  too 
great  concessions.*  And  as  James,  during  so  many  years, 
had  been  allured  and  seduced  by  hopes  and  protestations,  his 
people  enraged  by  delays  and  disappointments,  it  would  prob- 
ably occur,  that  there  was  now  no  medium  left  between  the 
most  inveterate  hatred  and  the  most  intimate  alliancejwtween 
the  nations.  Not  to  mention  that,  as  a  new  spirit  began  about 
this  time  to  animate  the  councils  of  France,  tfie  friendship  of 
England  became  every  day  more  necessary  to  the  graatnesB 
and  security  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

All  measures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  between  the  par- 
ties, nought  was  ¥ranting  but  the  dispensation  from  Borne, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  mere  formality  .t  The  king, 
jiustified  by  success,  now  exulted  in  his  pacific  counsels,  and 
boasted  of  his  superior  sagacity  and  penetration;  when  all 
these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  temerity  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from  a  private  condition,  to 
be  the  bane  of  himself,  of  his  family,  and  of  his  people. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Buckingham  had  governed, 
with  an  uncontrolled  sway, both  the  court  ajid  nation;  and 
could  James's  eyes  have  been  opened,  he  had 'now  full  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  unfit  his  favorite  was  for  the  high 
station  to  which  he  was  raised.      Some  accomplishments 
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of  a  oourtmr  he  poflBesBed  :  of  every  talent  of  a  minister  he 
was  utterly  destitute.  Headlong  in  his  passions,  and  incapa- 
ble equally  of  prudence  and  of  dissimulation ;  sincere  from 

'  violence  rather  than  candor ;  expensive  from  profusion  more 
than  generosity ;  a  warm  friend,  a  furious  enemy,  but  without 
any  choice  or  discernment  in  either ;  with  these  qualities  he 
had  early  and  quickly  mounted  to  the  highest  rank ;  and  par- 
took at  once  of  the  insolence  which  attends  a  fortune  newly 
acquired,  and  the  impetuosity  which  belongs  to  persons  bom 
in  high  stations  and  unacquainted  with  opposition. 

/*  [1623.]  Among  those  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance 
i^  this  overgrown  favorite,  the  pnnce  of  Wales  himself  had  not 
oeen  entirely  spared  ;  and  a  great  coldness,  if  not  an  enmity, 
had,  for  that  reason,  taken  place  between  them.  Buckingham, 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  which  might  connect  him  with  the 
prince,  and  overcome  his  aversion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired  by  Bristol  in  the  Spanish 
negotiation,  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient  by  which  he 
might  at  once  gratify  both  these  inclinations.  He  represented 
to  Chartes,  that  persons  of  his  exalted  station  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  their  marriage,  the  chief  circumstance  of  life  ; 
and  commonly  received  into  their  arms  a  bride  unknown  to 
them,  to  whom  they  were  unknown ;  not  endeared  by  sympa- 
thy, not  obliged  by  service ;  wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  nego- 
tiations, by  political  interests  :  that  however  accomplished  the 
infanta,  she  must  still  consider  hefself  as  a  melancholy  victim 
of  state,  and  could  not  but  think  with  aversion  of  that  day  when 
she  was  to  enter  the  bed  of  a  stranger ;  and,  passing  into  a 
foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid  adieu  forever  to  her 
father^s  house  and  to  her  native  land :  ihat  it  was  in  the  princess 
power  to  soften  all  these  rigors  and  lay  such  an  obligation  on 
her,  as  would  attach  the  most  indifferent  teitiper,  as  would 
warm  the  coldest  affections :  that  his  journey  to  Madrid  would 
be  an  unexpected  gallantry,  which  would  equal  all  the  fictions 
of  Spanish  romance,  and,  suiting  the  amorous  and  enterprising 
character  of  that  nation,  must  immediately  introduce  him  to 
the  princess  under  the  agreeable  character  of  a  devoted  lover 
and  daring  adventurer :  that  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  languished  in  the  hands  of 
ministers,  would  quk^kly  be  terminated  by  so  illustrious  an 
agent,  seconded  by  the  mediation  and  entreaties  of  the  gratefd 
infanta:  that  Spanish -generosity,  moved  by  that  unexampled 
fnist  and  confidenoe,  would  niake  concessions  beyond  wha 
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could  be  expected  from  political  views  and  consideFadoitf, 
and  that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the  king  with  the  glorji. 
of  having  reestablished  the  unhappy  palatine,  by  the  Siinae 
enterprise  which  procured  him  the  afiections  and  the  person 
of  the  Spanish  princess.* 

The  mind  of  the  young  prince,  replete  with  candor,  waa 
inflamed  by  these  generous  and  romantic  ideas  suggested  by 
Buckingham.  He  agreed  to  make  application  to  the  king  foi 
bia  approbation.  They  chose  the  moment  of  his  kindest  and 
most  jovial  humor ;  and,  more'  by  the  earnestness  which  they 
expressed,  than  by  the  force  of  their  reasons,  they  obtained  a 
hasty  and  unguarded  consent  to  their  undertaking.  And  hav- 
ing engaged  his  promise  to  keep  their  purpose  secret,  they 
left  him,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  alone,  than  his  temper,  more  cau- 
tious than  sanguine,  suggested  very  difierent  views,  of  the 
matter,  and  represented  every  difficulty  and  danger  which 
could  occur.  He  reflected  that  however  the  world  might  par- 
don this  sally  of  youth  in  the  prince,  they  would  never  forgive 
himself,  who,  at  his  years,  and  afW  his  experience,  could 
intrust  his  only  son,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  the  prop  of  his  age, 
to  the  discretion  of  foreigners,  without  so  much  as  providing 
the  frail  security  of  a  safe-conduct  in  his  fav(»r :  that  if  the 
Spanish  mgnarch  were  sincere  in  his  professions,  a  few  months 
must  finish  the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  the  infanta  into 
England ;  if  he  were  not  aiocere,  the  folly  was  still  more 
egregious  of  committing  the  prince  into  his  hands :  that  Philip^ 
when  possessed  of  so  invaluable  a  pledge,  might  well  rise  in 
bis  demands,  and  impose  harder  conditions  of  treaty :  and  that 
the  temerity  of  the  enteiprise  was  so  apparent,  that  the  event, 
bow  prosperous  soever,  could  not  justify  it;  and  if  disastrous, 
it  would  render  himself  infamous  to  his  people,  and  ridiculous 
to  all  posterity.t 

Tormented  with  these  reflections,  as  soon  as  the  priace  and 
Buckingham  returned  for  their  despatches,  he  informed  them 
of  all  the  reasons  which  had  determined  him  to  change  his 
resolution ;  and  he  begged  them  to  desist  from  so  foolish  an 
adventure.  The  prince  received  the  disappointment  with  sor- 
rowful submission  and  silent  tears  :  Buckingham  presumed  to 
speak  in  an  imperious  tone,  which  he  had  ever  experienced 
to  be  prevalent  over  his  too  easy  master.     He  told  the  king 
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that  nobody  for  the  future  would  believe  any  thing  he  said, 
when  he  retracted  so  soon  the  promise  so  solemnly  given ; 
that  he  plainly  discerned  this  change  of  resolution  to  proceed 
fr#m  another  breach  of  his  word,  in  communicating  the  matter 
'j  some  rascal,  who  had  furnished  him  with  those  pitiful  rea- 
sons which  he  had  alleged,  and  he  doubted  not  but  he  should 
hereafter  know  who  his  counsellor  had  been ;  and  that  if  he 
receded  from  what  he  had  promised,  it  would  be  such  a  dis- 
obligation  to  the  prince,  who  had  now  set  his  heart  upon  the 
journey,  after  his  majesty's  approbation,  that  he  could  never 
forget  it,  nor  forgive  any  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it.* 

The  king,  with  great  earnestness,  fortified  by  many  oaths, 
made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he  had  communicated  the 
matter  to  any ;  and  finding  himself  assailed,  as  well  by  the 
boisterous  importunities  of  Buckingham,  as  by  the  warm  en- 
treaties of  his  son,  whose  applications  had  hitherto,  on  other 
occasions,  been  always  dutiful,  never  earnest,  be  nad  again 
the  weakness  to  assent  to  their  purposed  journey.  It  was 
agreed  that  Sir  Francis  Cottington  alone,  the  prince's  secre- 
tary, and  Endymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber, 
should  accompany  them ;  and  the  former  being  at  that  time 
in  the  antechamber,  he  was  immediately  called  in  by  thd 
king's  orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been  an  honest 
man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  trust  him  in  an  affair  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  he  was  not,  upon  his  life,  to  disclose 
to  any  man  whatever.  "Cottington,"  added  he,  "here  is 
baby  Charles  and  Stenny,''  (these  ridiculous  appellations  he 
usually  gave  to  the  prince  and  Buckingham,)  "  who  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  post  into  Spain,  and  fetch  home  the  infanta : 
they  will  have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  have  chosen 
you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey  ?  '*  Sir  Francis, 
who  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  resided  some  years  in  Spain 
as  the  king's  agent,  was  struck  with  all  the  obvious  objections 
to  such  an  enterprise,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare  them.  The 
king  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  cried,  "I  told  yon  this 
!>efore ; "  and  fell  into  a  new  passion  and  new  lamentations 
compfaining  that  he  was  undone,  and  should  lose  baby  Charles. 

The  prince  showed  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  ex 
tremely  dissatisfied  with  Coltington's  discourse ;  but  Bucking* 
ham  broke  into  an  open  passion  against  him.     The  king,  h^ 
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told  him,  asked  him  only  of  the  journey,  and  of  the  mannet 
of  travelling ;  particulars  of  which  he  might  be  a  compet^^ut 
judge,  having  gone  the  road  so  oflen  by  post ;  but  that  he, 
without  being  called  to  it,  had  the  presumption  to  give  his 
advice  upon  matters  of  state,  and  against  his  master,  which  he 
should  repen  as  long  as  he  lived.  A  thousand  other  re- 
proaches he  added,  which  put  the  poor  king  into  a  new  agony 
in  behalf  of  a  servant,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  sufier  for 
aniswering  him  honestly.  Upon  which  he  said,  with  some 
emotfdii,  "  Nay,  by  God,  Stenny,  you  are  much  to  blame  for 
using  him  so :  he  answered  me  directly  to  the  question  which 
I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and  wisely ;  and  yeU  you 
know,  he  said  no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called 
in.^*  However,  after  all  this  passion  on  both  sides,  James 
renewed  his  consent ;  and  proper  directions  were  given  for  the 
journey.  Nor  was  he  now  at  any  loss  to  discover,  that  tho 
whole  intrigue  was  originally  contrived  by  Buckingham,  as 
well  as  pursued  violently  by  his  spirit  and  impetuosity. 

These  circumstances,  which  so  well  characterize  the  per- 
sons, seem  to  have  been  related  by  Cotting^n  to  Lord  Claren* 
don,  from  whom  they  are  here  transcribed ;  and  though  minute, 
are  not  undeserving  of  a  place  in  history. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  two  attendants,  and 
Sir  Richard  Graham,  master  of  horse  to  Buckingham,  passed 
disguised  and  undiscovered  through  France;  and  they  even 
ventured  into  a  court  ball  at  Paris,  where  Charles  saw  the 
princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  espoused,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  In  eleven 
days  after  their  departure  from  London,  they  arrived  at 
Madrid ;  and  surprised  every  body  by  a  step  so  unusual 
among  great  princes.  The  Spanish  monarch  immediately 
paid  Charles  a  visit,  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  made  warm  protestations  of  a 
correspondent  confidence  and  friendship.  By  the  most  studied 
civilities,  he  showed  the  respect  which  he  bore  to  his  royal 
guest  He  gave  him  a  golden  key,  which  opened  all  his 
apartments,  that  tne  prince  might,  without  any  introduction, 
have  access  to  him  at  all  hours :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him 
on  every  occasion,  except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to 
Charles  ;  for  there,  he  said,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles 
was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  same  pomp  and  cere* 
mony  that  attends  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation :  the 
•oiiiMnl  received  public  ordeis  to  obey  him  as  the  king  himself 
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OUyaiez  too,  though  a  ^mndee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right  of 
being  covered  before  his  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat 
in  the  princess  presence :  *  all  the  prisons  of  Spain  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prisoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if  the 
event  th«  most  honorable  and  most  fortunate  had  happened  to 
the  monarchy  :f  and  every  sumptuary  law  with  regard  to 
apparel  was  suspended  during  Charles's  residence  in  Spain. 
The  infanta,  however,  was  only  shown  to  her  lover  in  public ; 
the  Spanish  ideas  of  decency  being  so  strict,  as  not  to  allow 
of  any  further  intercourse,  till  the  arrival  of  the  dbpensa- 
tion4 

The  point  of  honor  was  carried  so  far  by  that  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  the  advantage 
which  they  had  acquired,  of  imposing  any  harder  conditions 
of  treaty  :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them,  on  one  occa- 
tton,  to  desire  more  concessions  in  the  religious  articles  ;  buf, 
upon  the  opposition  of  Bristol,  accompanied  with  some  re* 

groaqhes,  they  immediately  desisted.  The  pope,  however, 
earing  of  the  prince's  arrival  in  Madrid,  tacked  some  new 
clauses  to  the  dispensation ;  §  and  it  became  necessary  to 
transmit  the  articles  to  London,  that  the  king  might  ratify 
them.  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  consisted  of  sev* 
end  articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion  by  the  infanta  and  her  household.  Nothing  could 
reasonably  be  found  fault  with,  except  one  article,  in  which 
the  king  promised,  that  the  children  should  be  educated  by  the 
princess,  till  ten  years  of  age.  This  condition  could  not  be 
insisted  on,  but  with  a  view  of  seasoning  their  minds  with 
Catholic  principles ;  and  though  so  tender  an  age  seemed  a 
sufficient  security  against  theological  prejudices,  yet  the  same 
reason  which  made  the  pope  insert  that  article,  should  have 
induced  the  king  to  reject  it 

Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  separate  articles,  pri« 
Tately  sworn  to  by  the  king ;  in  which  he  promised  to  suspend 
the  penal  laws  enacted  against  Catholics,  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  them  in  parliament,  and  to  grant  a  toleration  for  the  exei^ 
cise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  private  houses. ||  Great  mur^ 
murs,  we  may  believe,  would  have  arisen  against  these  articles, 
had  they  been  made  known  to  the  public ;  since  we  find  it 
to  have  been  imputed  as  an  enormous  crime  to  the  prince 
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Aat,  having  received,  about  this  time,  a  very  rivfl  letter  from 
the  pope,  he  was  i^Auaed  to  return  a  very  civil  answer.* 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.,  who  granted  the  dispensation, 
died ;  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Upon  this 
ovent,  the  nuncio  refused  to  deliver  the  aispensation,  till  it 
should  be  renewed  by  Urban ;  and  that  crafty  pontiff  delayed 
sending  a  new  dispensation,  in  hopes  that,  during  the  princess 
residence  in  Spain,  some  expedient  might  be  falleir  upon  to 
effect  his  conversion.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
prince,  became  impatient.  On  the  first  hint,  Charles  obtained 
permission  to  return ;  and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  aU 
the  circumstances  of  elaborate  civility  and  respect  which  had 
attended  his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument  of  mutual 
friendship ;  and  the  prince,  having  sworn  to  the  observance  of 
all  the  articles,  entered  on  his  journey,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  English  fleet  at  St.  Andero. 

The  character  of  Charles,  composed  of  decencjr,  reserve, 
modesty,  sobriety,  virtues  so  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the 
Spaniards ;  the  unparalleled  confidence  which  he  had  reposed 
in  their  nation  ;  the  romantic  gallantry  which  he  had  practised 
towards  the  princess;  all  these  circumstances,  joined  to  his 
youth  and  advantageous  figure,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
court  of  Madrid,  and  had  impressed  the  most  fiivorable  ideas 
of  him.f  Buty  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  prince  was  be- 
loved and  esteemed,  was  Buckingham  despised  and  hated. 
His  l)ehavior,  composed  of  English  familiarity  and  Freoch 
vivacity ;  his  sallies  of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms  with  the 
j)rince,  his  dissolute  pleasures,  his  arrogant,  impetuous  temper, 
which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  disguise ;  qualities  like 
these  could,  most  of  them,  be  esteemed  nowhere,  but  to  the 
Spaniards  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion.}  They  could 
not  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  a  youth  could  intrude  into 
a  negotiation,  now  conducted  to  a  period  by  so  accomplished  a 
minister  as  Bristol,  and  could  assume  to  himself  all  the  ment 
of  it  They  lamented  the  infanta^s  fate,  who  must  be  ap» 
proached  by  a  man  whose  temerity  seemed  to  respect  no  laws, 
divine  or  human.§  And  when  they  observed,  that  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  insult  the  Cond6  didce  of  Olivarez,  their  prime 
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mtnifter,  erery  one  who  was  ambhioafl  of  paying  court  to  tfis 
Spanish  became  desirous  of  showing  a  contempt  for  the  Eng* 
fish  favorite. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that  hb  own  attach* 
ment  to  the  Spanish  nation  and  to  the  king  of  Spain  was 
extreme ;  that  he  would  contribute  to  every  measure  which 
could  cement  the  friendship  between  England  and  them  ;  and 
that  his  peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facilitate  the  princess 
marriage  with  the  infanta.  But  he  added,  with  a  sincerity 
equally  insolent  and  indiscreet,  "  With  regard  to  you,  sir,  in 
particular,  you  must  not  consider  me  as  your  friend,  but  must 
ever  expect  from  me  all  possible  enmity  ^d  opposition.''  The 
Cond6  duke  replied,  with  a  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very 
willingly  accepted  of  what  was  prafimd  him :  and  on  these 
terms  the  favorites  parted.* 

Buckingham,  sensible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  nation 
would  naturally  acquire  aAer  the  arrival  of  the  infanta,  re- 
solved to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage. 
By  what  arguments  he  could  engage  the  prince  to  offer  soch 
an  insuh  to  the  Spanish  nation,  from  whom  he  had  met  with 
such  generous  treatment;  by  what  colors  he  c6uld  disguise 
the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of  such  a  measure  ;  these  Ae 
totally  unknown  to  us.  We  may  only  conjecture,  that  the 
many  unavoidable  causes  of  delay  which  Imd  so  long  pre* 
vented  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  had  afforded  to  Buck* 
ingham  a  pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputation 
of  insincerity  in  the  whole  treaty.  It  also  appears,  that  his 
impetuous  and  domineering  character  had  acquired,  what  it 
ever  afler  maintained,  a  total  ascendant  over  the  gentle  and 
modest  temper  of  Charies ;  and,  when  the  prince  left  Madrid, 
he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions, 
to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  so  easily  with 
James  to  abandon  a  project  which,  during  so  many  years,  had 
been  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  which  he  had  now  un* 
expectedly  conducted  to  a  happy  period.t  A  rupture  with 
Spain,  the  loss  of  two  millions,  were,  prospects  little  agreeable 
to  this  pacific  and  indigent  monarch.  But,  finding  his  only 
■on  bent  against  a  match  which  had  always  been  opposed  bj^ 
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kif  people  and  hk  pftrlianient,  he  yielded  to  difficulties  whidi 
he  had  not  courage  or  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  oreicbme. 
The  prince,  therefore,  and  Buckingham,  on  their  arrival  at 
London,  assumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  negotiation ;  and 
it  was  their  business  to  seek  for  pretences  by  which  they  could 
givo  a  color  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 

Though  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  ever  been  con* 
sidered  by  James  as  a  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Spanish  alliance,  he  had  alwa3rs  forbidden  his  ministers  to 
insist  on  it  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the  conclnsion  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  He  considered,  that  this  principality  waa 
BOW  in  the  hands  of^ the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria: 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  king  of  Spain^s  power,  by  a 
mngle  stroke  of  his  pen,  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  master. 
The  strict  alliance  of  Spain  with  these  princes  would  engage 
Philip,  he  thought,  to  soften  so  disagreeable  a  demand  by 
every  art  of  negotiation ;  and  many  articles  must  of  necessity 
be  adjusted,  before  such  an  important  point  could  be  effected. 
It  was  sufficient,  in  Jameses  opinion,  if  the  sincerity  of  tha 
Spanish  court  could,,  for  the  present,  be  ascertained ;  and, 
dreading  further  delays  of  the  marriage,  so  long  wished  for, 
he  was  resolved  to  trust  the  palatine^s  full  restoratioa  to  the 
event  of  future  counsels  and  deliberations.* 

This  whole  system  of  negotiation  Buckingham  now  re* 
versed;  and  he  overturned  every  supposition  upon  which  the 
treaty  had  hitherto'  been  conduQted.  Af^er  many  fruitless 
artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the  espousals, 
Bristol  received  positive  orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy,  which 
had  been  left  in^his  hands,  or  to  finish  the  marriage,  till  secu- 
rity  were  given  for  the  full  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.t 
Philip  understood  this  language.  He  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  disgust  received  by  Buckingham ;  and  deeming  him 
a  man  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  own  ungovernable  passions 
the  greatest  interests  of  his  master  and  of  his  country,  he  had 
expected,  that  the  uhbounded  credit  of  that  favorite  would  be 
employed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined,  however, 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely  on  the  English, 
he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a  written  promise,  by  which 
he  boond  himself  to  procure  the  restomtion  ef  the  Palatinate, 
either  by  persuasion,  or  by  every  other  possible  means ;  and, 
■■■     ■      ill'-    i-  .  I »,  ■        I  I  .1— 

•  Pail.  Hist.  ToL  id.  p.  67. 

t  Ruahworth,  rol.  i.  p.  106,    Komet,  p.  776. 
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WAen  he  foan  j  that  tliifl  eonceasbn  gave  no  satisfactioo,  ha 
ordered  the  iofanta  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales, 
which  she  bore  aAer  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation  from 
Rome,  and  to  drop  the  study  of  the  English  language.*  And 
thinking  that  such  rash  counsels  as  now  governed  the  court  of 
England,  would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
he  ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made 
throughout  all  his  dominions.t 

Thus  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  from  the  o^ 
dinaiy  rules  of  pditics,  conducted,  so  near  an  honorable 
period,  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  the  restoration  of  his 
8on-Ln«law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose,  by  means  equally 
unaccountable. 

Hut  though  the  expedients  already  used  by  Buckingham 
weits  sufficiently  inglorious,  4wth  for  himself  and  for  the  na« 
tion,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  ere  he  could  fully  effect  his^, 
purpose,  to  employ  artifices  still  more  dishonorable. 

[1024.]  The  king,  having  hrdcen  with  Spain,  was  obliged 
lo  concert  new  measures ;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  par^ 
liament,  no  effectual  step  of  any  kind  could  be  taken.  The 
benevolence  which,  during  the  interval,  had  been  rigorously 
exacted  for  recovering  the  Palatinate,  though  levied  for  so 
popular  an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king  less  money  than  ill 
will  from  his  subjects.}  Whatever  discouragements,  there« 
fore,  he  might  receive  from  his  ill  agreement  with  former  par- 
liaments, there  was  a  necessity  of  summoning  once  more  this 
assembly  :  and  if  might  be  hoped,  that  the  Spanish  alliance 
which  gave  such  umbrage,  being  abandoned,  the  commons 
would  now  be  better  satisfied  with  the  king^s  administration. 
In  his  speech  to  the  houses,  James  dropped  some  hints  of  his 
cause,  of  complaint  against  Spain;  and  he  graciously  con* 
descended  to  ask  the  advice  of  parliament,  which  he  had  ever 
before  rejected,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  so  important  an 
affair  asi  his  son^s  marriage.^      Buckingham  delivered  to  a 

•  Franklyn,  p.  80.    Rushworth,  voL  i.  p.  112. 

t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

J  To  show  by  what  violent  measures  benevolences  were  usually 
raised,  Johnstone  tells  us,  in  his  Rerum  Britannicarum.Historia,  that 
Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  the  first  who  refused  to  contribute 
any  thing ;  upon  which  the  treasurer  sent  him  word,  that  he  must 
Immediately  prepare  himself  to  carry  by  post  a  despatch  into  Irc^ano. 
The  citizen  was  glad  to  make  his  pence  by  paying  a  hundred  po%  nds; 
«id  no  one  doxst  afterwords  refiise  the  benevolence  required.  Sei^ 
ftiriher,  Coke,  p.  80. 

f  SVaaklyn,  p.  79.    Rushwortht  voL  L  p.  116.    Kennet,  p.  9  I 
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committee  of  lords  and  commons  a  long  narrative,  which  hs 
pretended  to  be  true  and  complete,  of  every  step  taken  in  the 
negotiations  with  Philip:  but,  partly  by  the  suppression  of 
some  facts,  partly  by  the  false  coloring  laid  on  others,  thia 
narrative  wus  calculated  entirely  to.  mislead  the  parliament, 
and  to  throw  on  the  court  of  Spain  the  reproach  of  artifice 
and  insincerity.  He  said,  that,  after  many  years^  negotiation, 
the  king  found  not  himself  any  nearer  his  purpose;  and  that 
Bristol  had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  general  pro- 
fessions and  declarations ;  that  the  prince,  doubting  the  good 
intentions  of  Spain,  resolved  at  last  to  take  a  journey  to 
Madrid,  and  put  the  matter  to  the  utmost  trial ;  that  he  there 
found  such  artificial  (|ealing  as  made  him  conclude  all  the  steps 
taken  towards  the  marriage  to  be  false  and  deceitfiil :  that  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  whicll  had  ever  been  regarded  by 
the  king  as  an  essential  preliminary,  was  not  seriously  intend- 
ed by  Spain ;  and  that,  after  enduring  much  bad  usage,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  without  any  hopes, 
either  of  obtaining  the  infanta,  or  of  restoring  the  elector 
palatine.* 

This  narrative,  which,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  solemnity  of  that  assembly  to  which  it  was 
delivered,  deserves  great  bkime,  was  yet  vouched  for  truth  by 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present ;  and  the  kmg  himself 
lent  it,  indirectly,  his  authority,  by  telling  the  parliament,  that 
it  was  by  his  orders  Buckingham  laid  the  whole  afiair  before 
them.  The  conduct  of  these  princes  it  is*  difficult  fully  to 
excuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
Charles ;  unless  his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable,f 
if  not  certain,  really  led  him  into  error,  and  made  him  swallow 
all  the  falsities  of  Buckingham.  And  though  the  king  was 
here  hurried  from  his  own  measures  by  the  impetuosity  of 
otliers,  nothing  should  have  induced  him  to  prostitute  his 
character,  and  seem  to  vouch  the  impostures,  at  least  false 
colorings,  of  his  favorite,  of  which  he  had  so  good  teason  to 
entertain  a  suspicion.} 

•  Franklyn,  p.  89,  90,  91,  etc.  Bushworth,  voL  i.  p.  119,  120,  etc 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  20,  21,  etc. 

t  See  note  £££,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

X  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  king  afterwards  warned 
ike  hovise  not  to  take  Buckingham's  nairative  for  his,  though  it  wss 
•aid  before  them  by  his  order.  Pari.  Hist.  toL  vi.  p.  104.  James  was 
fvohably  ashamed  to  have  been  carried  to  fiu:  by  iiis  &vorite. 


,  Backinghani*8  nanatiTe,  however  artfally  disguised,  con* 
teined  so  many  contradictory  circumstanceA,  as  were  sufficient 
to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reasonabhe  men ;  but  it  concurred  so 
well  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  parliament,  thai 
no  scruple  was  made  of  immediately  adopting  it.*  Charmed 
i^rith  having  obtained  at  length  the  opportunity,  so  long  wished 
for,  of  going  to  war  with  Papists,  they  little  thought  of  future 
consequences ;  but  immediately  advised  the  king  to  break 
off  both  treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the 
marriage,  as  that  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.t  The 
people,  ever  greedy  of  war  till  they  suffer  by  it,  displayed 
their  triumph  at  these  violent  measures  by  public  bonfires  and 
rejoicings,  and  by  insults  on  the  Spanish  ministers.  Buck* 
ingham  was  now  the  favorite  of  the  public  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment Sir  Edward  Ck>ke,  in  the  house  of  commons,  called 
him  the  savior  of  the  nation.)  Every  place  resounded  with 
his  praises.  And  he  himself,  intoxicated  by  a  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  so  little  time,  and  which  he  so  ill  deserved, 
violated  all  duty  to  his  indulgent  master,  and  entered  into 
cabals  with  the  Puritanical  members,  who  had  ever  opposed  the 
royal  authority.  He  even  encouraged  schemes  for  abolishing 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  selling  the  dean  and  chapter  lands, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Spanish  war.  And  the 
king,,  though  he  still  entertained  projects  for  temporizing,  and 
for  forming  an  accommodation  with  Spain,  was  so  borne  down 
by  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and  increased 
by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged,  in  a  q>eech  to 
parliament,  to  declare  in  favor  of  hostile  measures,  if  they 
would  engage  to  support  him.^  Doubts  of  their  sincerity  in 
this  respect,  doubts  which  the  event  showed  not  to  be.  ill 
grounded,  had  probably  been  one  cause  of  his  former  pacific 
and  dilatory  measures. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the  king  began  with  lament- 
ing his  own  unhappiness,  that,  having  so  long  valued  himself 
on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  should  now,  in 
his  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  blessings  of  peace  for 
the  ineviuible  calamities  of  war.  He  represented  to  them  the 
immense  and  continued  expense  requisite  for  military  arma- 

•  Pari.  Hist.  voL  vL  p.  75. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  98.    Bushworth,  voL  L  p.  128.    Pari.  Hiflt.  vol.  vi. 
p.  103. 
t  duendmkp  voL  L  p.  6. 

4  FrsDUyiif  p.  94|  96.    Bosfaworth*  voLi.prl29,  18  k 
41  • 
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■nots ;  and,  besides  supplies  from  time  to  tune,  as  they  should 
become  necessary,  he  demanded  a  vote  of  six  subsidies  aoiif 
twelve  fifteenths,  as  a  proper  stock  before  the  commencement 
ef  hostilities.  He  told  them  of  his  intolerable  debts,  chiefly 
contracted  by  the  sums  remitted  to  the  palatine;*  but  be 
added,  that  he  did  not  insist  on  any  supply  for  his  own  relief, 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  if  the  honor  and  security  of 
the  public  were  provided  for.  To  remove  aH  suspicion,  be, 
who  had  ever  strenuously  maintain^  his  prerogative,  and 
who  had  even  extended  it  into  some  points  esteemed  doubt- 
ful, now  made  an  imprudent  concession,  of  which  the  con- 
sequences might  have  proved  fatal  to  royal  authority ;  he 
voluntarily  ofiered,  that  the  money  voted  should  be  paid  to  a 
eommittee  of  parliament,  and  should  be  issued  by  them, 
without  being  mtrusted  to  his  management.t  The  commons 
willingly  accepted  of  this  concession,  so  unusual  in  an  Eng- 
lish monarch :  they  voted  him  only  three  subsidies  and  three 
fifteenths :  X  and  they  took  no  notice  of  the  complaints  which 
be  made  of  his  own  wants  and  necessities. 

Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  present  good  agreemen 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  in  order  to  pass  the  bill 
against  monopolies,  which  had  formerly  been  encouraged  by 
the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by  the  rupture  between  him  . 
and  the  last  house  of  commons.  This  bill  was  conceived  in 
such  terms  as  to  render  it  merely  declaratory ;  and  all  monop* 
olies  were  condemned,  as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  known 
liberties  of  the  people!  It  was  there  supposed,  that  every 
sul^ct  of  England  had  entire  power  to  dispose  o£  his  owo 
actions,  porovided  he  did  no  injuiy  to  any  of  his  fellow-subjecta  ; 
and  that  no  prerogative  of  the  king,*  no  power  of  any  magia* 
trate,  nothing  but  the  authori^  alone  of  laws,  could  restrain 
that  unlimited  freedom.  The  full  prosecution  of  this  noble 
principle  into  all  its  natural  consequences,  has  at  last,  through 
many  contests,  produced  that  singular  and  hap|)y  government 
which  we  enjoy  at  present.^ 

The  house  of  commons  also  corroborated,  by  a  new  pre* 
eedent,  the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which,  two 
years  before,  they  had  exercised  in  the  case  of  Chancellor 
Bacon,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  for  near  two  centuries 

«  See  note  FFF,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Rusbworth,  voL  L  p.  137. 
t  LcM  than  three  hundred  thoasand  pounds. 
I  See  note  OOQ,  at  the  end  of  the  volna^a. 
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exeefvt  vfhen  diey  amimtt  aa  inatrtments  of  royol  vcDg^anca 
The  eail  of  Middlesex  had  been  raised,  by  Buckii^ainV 
interest,  from  the  rank  of  a  London  mei^ant,  to  bo  tveasuier 
of  England ;  and,  by  his.  aothrity  and  address,  seemed  net 
unwortby  of  that  preferment  Bat,  as  he  incurred  the  dia* 
pleasure  of  his  patron,  by  scrupling  or  refusing  some  demands 
of  money  during  the  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  that  favorite 
vowed  revenge,  and  employed  ail  bis  credit  among  the  com* 
mens  to  procure  an  impeachment  of  (he  treasurer.  The  king 
was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  thb  measure,  and  prophesied 
to  the  prince  and  duke,  that  ^y  woald  live  to  have  their  fill 
of  parliamentary  prosecotiens.*  In  a  speech  to  the  parlta* 
ment,  he  endeavored  to  apologise  for  Middlesex,  and  to  soiften 
the  accusation  against  him-t  The  chanipe,  however,  was  still 
maintained  by  ttue  commons;  and  the  treasurer  was  found 
Builty  by  the  peers,  though  the  misdemeanors  proved  agaijut 
him  were  neither  numerous  nor  important  The  accepting 
of  two  presenta  of  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  for  passing 
two  patents,  was  the  article  of  greatest  weight  Hia  sentence 
was,  to  be  fined  fifty  thouaand  pounds  for  the  king^s  use,  and 
to  sufier  all  the  other  penalties  formerly  inflicted  upon  Bacon; 
The  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  1^  the  prince,  when  he 
noonted  die  throne. 

This  session,  an  address  was  also  made,  very  disagreeable 
Id  ttie  king,  craving  te  aevon  exeeotion  of  the  laws  affinal 
Oatholica.  His  annaer  waa  gracloua  and  oondeace«iing;| 
though  he  declared  againat  pemecution,  aa  being  an  improper 
measure  for  the  auppreaaioo  oi  any  religion,  according  to  the 
received  maxim,  **  Tliat  the  blood  of  die  mmtfrs  was  the  seed 
of  the  chureh.**  He  also  oondenmed  an  entire  indulgence 
of  the  Gatholica ;  and  aeemed  to  represent  a  middle  oousae 
as  the  moat  humane  and  moat  pobtic.  fie  went  ao  far  na 
even  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any 
thoughts  of  granting  a  toleration  to  these  rdigioniats.^  The 
libevty  of  exereising  their  worship  in  private  houses,  which  he 
had  secretly  agreed  to  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  did  not  appear 
to  him  deservmg  that  name ;  and  it  waa  probably  by  means 
of  this  explication,,  he  thoc^ht  that  he  had  saved  his  honor. 
And  aa  Buckingham,  in  his  nanutive,||  confessed  that  die 
king  had  agreed  to  a  tempbnury  suspension  of  the  penal  laws 


*  Clarendon,  toL  L  p.  23.  t  ParL  Mat  voli  vL  p.  19. 

'  T^nnUyn,  p.  I01»  102.  )  See,  fiuiher,  Fraak^  p.  tf. 

PsrL  Hiat  vol  vL  p.  97. 
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agttDrt  die  Os^lies,  which  he  distmgiaihed  from  a  tolentioD 
(a  term  at  that  time  extremely  odiouB,)  James  Datuially  deemed 
his  meaning  to  be  sufficiently  explained,  and  feared  not  ai^ 
leproaeh  of  falsehood  or  duplicity,  on  account  of  this  aaseveia* 
tioD.  After  all  these  traoBOctions,  the  parliament  was  pio- 
logued  by  the  king,  who  let  fall  some  hints,  though  in  gentle 
terms,  of  the  sense  which  he  ^itertained  of  their  unkiadncas 
in  not  supplyii^  his  necessities.* 

James,  unabb  to  resist  so  strong  a  comlmiation  as  that  of 
his  people,  his  pai^ment,  his  son,  and  his  &yorite,  had  been 
compelled  to  embrace  measures  for  which,  firom  temper  as 
well  as  judgment,  he  had  ever  entertained  a  most  settled 
ayeirnoo.  Thoogh  he  dissembled  his  reseDtment,  he  began  to 
estrange  himself  from  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all 
those  violent  counsels,  and  whom  be  considered  as  the  author, 
both  of  Ihe  princess  journey  to  Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  The  arrival  of  Bristol  he  impatiently  longed 
for;  and  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  that  minister,  whose 
wisdom  he  respected,  and  whose  views  he  approved,  that 
he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  himself  from  his  present  dif- 
ficulties. 

During  the  princess  ubode  in  Spain,  ^t  able  negotiator  had 
ever  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  the  impetuous  measaree 
mggested  by  Buckingham,  his  own  wise  and  well-tempered 
eounsels.  After  Charleses  departure,  he  still,  apon  the  first 
appearsooe  of  a  change  of  resolution,  interposed  his  advice, 
and  strenuously  insisted  on  the  sinoerity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
die  conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
England  must  reap  from  the  completion  of  it.  Enmged  to 
find  that  his  successful  labors  should  be  rendered  abortive  by 
die  levities  and  caprices  of  an  insdent  minion,  he  would 
mdexstsnd  no  hints ;  and  nothing  but  express  orders  from  his 
master  could  engage  him  to  make  that  demand  which,  he  waa 
sensible,  must  put  a  final  period  to  die  treaty.  He  was  not^ 
therefore,  surprised  to  hear  that  Buckingham  had  declared 
himself  his  open  enemy,  and,  on  all  occasions,  had  thrown 
out  many  violent  reflections  against  him. 
.  Nothing  could  be  of  greater  consequence  to  Buckingham, 
dian  to  keep  Bristol  at  a  distance  both  from  the  king  and 
the  parliament ;  lest  the  powjer  of  truth,  enforced  by  so  well* 
mformed  a  speaker,  should   open   scenes  which  were  but 

•  FraaklTB,  p.  108. 


Mspectod  by  the  fonner,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  as  yet 
entertained  no  manner  of  jealousy.  He  applied  therefore 
to  James,  whose  weakness,  disguised  to  himself  under  the 
appearance  of  finesse  and  dissimulation,  was  now  become 
absolutely  incurable.  A  warrant  for  sending  Bristol  to  the 
Tower  was  issued  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  England ;  * 
and  though  he  was  soon  released  from  confinement,  yet  orders 
were  carried  him  from  the  king,  to  retire  to  his  country  seat, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  attendance  in  parliament.  He  obeyed ; 
but  loudly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  and 
of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  master.  On  all  occa- 
sions, he  protested  his  innocence,  and  threw  on  his  enemy  the 
blame  of  every  miscarriage.  Buckingham,  and,  at  his  insti- 
gation, the  prince,  declared  that  they  would  be  reconciled  to 
Bristol,  if  he  would  but  acknowledge  his  errors  and  ill  con- 
duct  i  but  the  spirited  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  honor,  refused 
to  buy  &vor  at  so  high  a  price.  James  had  the  equity  to  say, 
that  the  insisting  on  that  condition  was  a  strain  of  unexampled 
tyranny :  but  Buckingham  scrupled  not  to  assert,  with  his 
usual  presumptbn,  that  neither  the  king,  the  prince,  nor  him- 
self, were  as  yet  satisfied  of  BristoPs  innocence.t 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham,  white 
the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  shame  of  changing  his  favorite, 
kept  the  whole  court  in  awe,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Inoiosa, 
endeavored  to  open  the  king's  eyes,  and  to  cure  his  fears  by 
instilling  greater  fears  into  him.  He  privately  slipped  into 
his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him  a  signal  to.read  it  alone.*  He 
there  told  him,  that  he  was  as  much  a  prisoner  at  London  as 
ever  Francis  I.  was  at  Madrid ;  that  the  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham had  conspired  together,  and  had  the  whole  court  at  their 
devotion ;  that  cabals  among  the  popular  leaders  .in  parlia* 
ment  were  carrying  on,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his 
authority  ;  that  the  project  was  to  confine  him  to  some  of  his 
hunting  seats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  administration  to 
Charles ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  one  vigorous 
effort,  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  punish  those  who4iad 
■o  long  and  so  much  abused  his  friendship  and  beneficence.|: 

What  credit  James  gave,  to  this  representation  does  not 
appear.  He  only  discovered  some  faiAt  symptoms,  which  ho 
instantly  retracted,  of  dissatisfaction  with  Buckingham.     All 

•  Kushwortli,  vol.  L  p.  145.  t  Rusliworth*  voL  L  p.  259, 
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1110  public  measuies,  and  all  the'  affiances  into  which  hs 
entered,  were  founded  on  the  system  of  enmity  to  the  Aus 
trian  family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate. 

The  states  of  the  United  Provinces  were  at  this  time  gov- 
erned by  Maurice ;  and  that  aspiring  prince,  sensible  that  his 
credit  would  languish  during  peace,  had,  on  the  ezpisation  of 
^e  twelve  years^  truce,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  His  great  capacity  in  the  military  art  would  have 
compensated  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  had  not  the  Spanish 
armies  been  commanded  by  Spinola,  a  general  equally  s&- 
nowned  for  conduct,  and  more  celebrated  for  enterprise  and 
activity.  In  such  a  sftuation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome 
to  the  republic  than  the  prospect  of  a  nipture  between  Jamea 
and  the  Catholic  king  ;  and  they  flattered  themselves,  as  well 
from  the  natural  union  of  interests  between  them  and  Eng* 
land,  as  from  the  influence  of  the  present  conjuncture,  that 
powerful  succors  would  soon  march  to  their  relief.  Accord- 
ingly an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  levied  in  England, 
and  sent  over  to  Holland,  commanded  by  four  young  nobie- 
men,  Essex,  Oxford,  Southampton,  and  WUloughby,  who  were 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  so  popular  a  cause, 
and  of  acquiring  military  experience  under  so  renowned  a 
capmin  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  as  religious 
seal  had  made  the  recovery  of  the  J'aUitinate  appear  a  point 
of  such  vast  importance  in  England,  the  same  efiect  must 
have  been  produced  in  France,  by  the  force  meiely  of  polit- 
ical views  and  considerations.  While  that  principality  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  French 
dominions  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  possessions  of 
that  ambitious  fiunily,  and  might  be  invaded  by  superior  forces 
from  every  quarter.  It  concerned  the  king  of  France,  there* 
fore,  to  prevent  the  peaceable  establishment  of  the  emperor 
in  his  new  conquests ;  and  both  by  the  situation  and  greater 
power  of  his  state,  he  was  much  better  enabled  than  Jamea 
to  give  succor  to  the  distressed  palatine.*  But  though  these 
views  escaped  not  Louis,  nor  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  now 
began  to  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  French  court,  that  min- 
ister was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  enterprises  by 
first  subduing  the  Hugonots,  and  thence  to  proceed,  by  mature 

*  See  Collection  of  State  Papexs  by  the  esrl  of  dsrondon,  p.  391. 


ffWiBHpb,  Id  inimbie  die  Imxmb  of  Avrtm.  The  ympeet^ 
howeiver,  of  a  coojonetion  with  England  mfes  prasently  en»- 
bfBced,  and  aL  imaginable  eBconmgsment  was  given  to  every 
proposal  for  conctliaiing  a  marriage  between  Cftaries  and  tbe 
princeas  Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding  ihm  seinihle  experience  which  James  Blight 
have  aoqoired  of  the  unsannountahie  andpathy  entertained  by 
his  SQbjecti  against  an  alliance  with  Gatholics,  he  still  perse- 
vered in  the  opinion,  that  his  son  waM  be  degraded  by  receiv* 
ing  into  his  bed  a  princess  of  less  dian  royal  extraction.  AAer 
the  rupture,  dwceibre,  with  Spain,  nothing  remained  bat  an 
alliance  with  Fiance ;  and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied 
htmself«*  The  same  allniements  had  not  here  plaoe,  which 
had  so  long  entangled  hon  in  the  Spanish  negotiation :  the 
•  portion  promised  was  moch  inferior ;  and  the  peaceable  res- 
iONition  of  the  palatine  could  not  thence  be  expected.  But 
James  was  afnad  lert  his  son  should  be  altogether  disappointed 
of  a  bride ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  French  icmg  de- 
manded, for  the  honor  of  his  crown,  the  same  terms  which 
had  been  gmnted  to  the  Spanirfi,  he  was  prevaUed  with  to 
comply.  And  as  the  prince,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  had 
given  a  verbal  promise  to  allow  the  infiuda  the  education  of 
her  children  tiU  the  age  of  thirteen,  this  article  was  here 
mserted  in  the  trea^ ;  and  to  that  imprudence  is  generally 
imputed  the  present  distressed  conditioa  of  his  posterity.  This 
ODort  of  England,  however,  it  must  be  confeaaed,  always  pre- 
tended, even  in  their  memorials  to  die  French  court,  that  aU 
the  favorable  conditions  granted  to  the  Catholics,  were  inserted 
in  the  marriage  treaty  merely  to  pleate  die  pope,  and  that 
Iheir  strict  execution  was,  by  an  agreement  with  France, 
secretly  dispensed  with.t 

As  much  as  the  conchirion  of  die  maxriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military  enter- 
prises disagreeaUe,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
imdertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from  his  own 
incapacity  for  such  a  scene  of  action; 

During  the  Spanish  negotiation,  Heidelberg  and  Manheim 
had  been  taken  by  the  imperial  forces;  and  Frankendale 
though  the  garrison  was  entirely  English,  was  closely  bestegsd 
hy  them.    After  reiterated  remonstrances  from  James,  Spain 
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kamrpamAy  and  procand  a  saapenrion  of  ann< 
moDths.  ButasFraokendalewastheoaJy  fdaceof  ] 
ancient  dommioDi  which  was  stiU  in  his  handB,  Fexdiiiand, 
desirouB  of  withdmwing  hia  foioes  from  the  Pilatinate^  and 
of  leaving  that  state  in  seenrity,  was  unwilling  that  so  impcMP* 
tant  a  Ibrtress  should  lemain  in  the  peswssion  of  the  enemy. 
To  compromise  all  diSferonces,  it  was  agraed  to  sequestnla  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  infaala  as  a  neutral  poison;  upon  coiidi- 
tk>n  that,  after  the  espiration  of  die  truce,  k  should  be  deLiY- 
eied  to  Froderie ;  though  peace  should  not,  at  that  time,  be 
concluded  between  him  and  Ferdinand.*  After  the  unexpected 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  infanta,  when  James  demanded  thft 
execution  of  the  treaty,  oflbred  him  peaceable  posBession  of 
Fninkendale,  aad  even  promised  a  safe-conduct  for  the  gar> 
rison  through  the  Spanish  Netherlands  :  but  there  was  sons 
territory  of  the  empire  interposed  between  her  slate  and 
the  Palatinate ;  and  for  passage  over  that  territory,  no  terms 
were  stipulaied.t  By  dus  chicane,  whbh  certainly  had  not 
been  enaptoyed  if  amity  with  Spain  had  been  preserved,  the 
ftlatine  was  totally  dispossessed  of  his  patrimonial  domin* 


The  English  nstion,  however,  and  JamesHi  wariike  cooncily 
were  not  discouraged.  It  was  still  determined  to  recoB<{uer 
^e  Palatinate ;  a  slate  Ijring  in  die  midst  of  Germany,  poo> 
sessed  entiroly  by  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  sur^ 
rounded  by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  o(F  from  all  communica* 
tion  with  England.  Count  Mansfeldt  was  tsken  into  pay; 
and  an  English  arm^  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse  was  levied  by  a  general  mess  throughout  the 
kingdom.  During  die  negotiation  with  Fisnoe,  vast  promisfsa 
had  been  mad^e,  though  in  general  terms,  by  the  Fronch  miiw 
istry ;  not  only  that  a  free  passage  should  be  granted  to  the 
Englisih  troops,  but  that  powerful  suocora  should  also  join  thent 
in  their  march  towards  the  Palatinate.  In  England,  all  these 
professions  .were  hastily  interpreted  to  be  positive  engage 
ments.  The  troops  under  MansfeldCs  command  were  em- 
barked at  Dover;  but,  upon  sailing ^ver  to  Calais,  found  no 
orders  yet  arrived  for  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain 
during  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zealand, 
where  it  had  also  been  neglected  to  conceit  proper  measures 
lor  their  disembarkation ;  and  some  scruples  arose  among  the 

•  RtidiwarfBk,  voL  i  p.  74.  f  RuAwtrOi,  tsL  L  p.  161. 
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■tates  on  account  of  the  flcaicity  of  provimons.  Meanwhile  a 
pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among  the  English  forces^  so 
long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels.  Half  the  army  died  while 
on  hoard ;  and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  sicknesB,  appeared 
too  small  a  body  to  mareh  into  the  Palatinate.*  And  thus 
ended  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expeditioa ;  [1625.]  the 
only  disaster  which  happened  to  England  during  the  pros- 
perous and  pacific  reign  of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion.  With 
peace,  so  successfblly  cultivated,  and  so  passionately  loved  by 
diis  monarch,  his  life  also  terminated.  This  spring,  he  was 
seized  with  a  tertian  ague;  and,  when  eooouraged  by  hie 
eourtien  with  tl^e  common  proverb,  that  such  a  distemper, 
during  that  season,  was  health  for  a  king,  he  replied,  that  the 
proverb  was  meant  of  a  young  king.  AAer  some  fits,  he  found 
himself  extremely  weakened,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  bear  a  tender  affection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve 
a  constancy  in  religion ;  to  protect  the  ch&rch  of  England  ;  and 
to  extend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  ianuly  of  the  pala^ 
tine.t  With  decency  and  courage,  he  prepared  himsdf  for  his 
end  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  after  a 
reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some  days,  and 
in  U)e  fifVy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  over  Scotland 
was  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his  life.  In  all  history,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reign  less  illustrious,  yet  more 
unspotted  and  unblemished,  than  that  of  James  in  both.kin^- 
dome. 

No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inofiennve,  was  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  c^posite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric  And  the  factions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made  his  charao* 
ter  be  as  much  disput^  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  that  of 
princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Biany  virtues,  however, 
tt  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of,  but  scarce  an^  of  them 
pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  ne^hbonng  vices. 
His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,' his  learning  on  ped- 
antry, his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on 
cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fiincy  and  boyish  fondness. 
While  he  imagined  that  he  wa»  only  maintaining  his  own 
authority,  he  may^  perhaps,*  be  suspected,  in  a  few  ef  hk 

•  FrazlUyx^  p.  104.    Riuhworth«  vot  t  p.  154.    Bogdsls^  p.  24* 
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mcdom^  and  still  more  of  his  pretensiqiis,  to  have  ^omewfaal 
encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his  people :  while  he  endeav- 
orad,  by  an  exact  neutrality^  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  all 
his  iiet||^b(»B,  he  vras  able  to  preserve  fully  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  none.  His  capacity  was  xonsiderable ;  but  fitter  to 
discourae  on  |;eiieral  maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate 
busineaB :  his  intentions  were  just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  private  life  than  to  the  government  <^  kingdoms. 
Awkward  m  his  peison,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  respect ;  partial  and  undisceming  in 
his  affections,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of. 
a  feeble  temper,  mope  than  of  a  frail  judgment ;  exposed  to 
our  ridicule  from  hb  vaniQr ;  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by 
hk  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And^  upon  the  whole, 
h  may  be  pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities 
were  sullied  with  weakness  and  embellisbed  by  humanity. 
Of  political  courage  he  cerlulhly  was  destitute ;  and  thence, 
chiefly,  is  d^ived  thib  strong  prejudice  which  prevails  against 
his  peraonid  bravery.;  an  infeienoe,  however,  which  must  be 
owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 

He  was  only  once  married,  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  died 
on  the  third  of  March,  1619,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age ; 
a  woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues.  She 
loved  shows  and  expensive  amusements,  but  possessed  little 
taste  in  her  pleasures.  A  great  comet  appeared  about  the 
time  of  her  death;  and  the  vulgar  esteemed  it  the  prognostic 
of  that  event :  so  considerable  in  their  eyes  are  even  the  most 
insignificant  princes. 

He  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
•elector  palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty-nine  years.  Those 
alone  remained  of  «x  legitimate  children  .born  to  him.  He 
never  had  any  ill^timate ;  and  he  never  discovered  any  ten- 
dency, even  the  smallest,  towards  a  passion  for  any  mistress. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  during  this  reign  were, 
Whitgifl,  who  died  in  1604 ;  Bancroft,  in  1610  ;  Abbot,  who 
survived  the  king.  The  chancellors.  Lord  Ellesmore,  who 
resigned  in  1617 ;  Bacon  was  first  lord  keeper  till  1619 ;  then 
was  created  chancellor,  and  was  displaced  in  1621  :  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  created  lord  keeper  in  his  place.  The 
high  treasurers  were  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  in'  1609  - 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1612 ;  tho  earl  of  Suffolk,  fined  and 
displaced  for  bribery  in  1618 ;  Lord  Mandeville,  resigned  in 
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1621 ;  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  displaced  in  1624;  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  succeeded.  The  lord  admirals  were,  the  earl  of 
Nottingharn,  who  resigoed  in  1618  ;  the  earl,  aAerwards  duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  secretaries  of  state  were,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood,  Nanton,  Calvert,  Lord  Con« 
way.  Sir  Albertus  Moretoo. 

The  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  first  mirliaroent 
of  this  reign,  were  seventy-eight  temporal  peers.  The  num- 
bers  in  the  first 'parliament  of  Charles  were  ninety-seven. 
Consequently  James,  during  that  period,  created  nineteen  new 
peerages  above  those  that  ezpirea. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members.  It 
appears  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  charters,  which  they 
had  formerly  neglected.  And  as  the  first  parltament  of 
Charles  consisted  of  foui  hundred  and  ninety-four  memberii 
we  may  infer  that  James  created  len  new  boroogba. 
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TO   THE 

REIGN   OP   JAMES    !.• 


It  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make  a  pause,  and 
tt>  take  a  survey  of-  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
government,  manners,  finances,  arms,  trade,  learning.  Where 
a  just  notion  is  not  formed  of  these  particulars,  history  can  be 
little  instructive,  and.oflen  will  not  be  intelligible. 

We  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  £nglish  government,  at 
the  accession  of  the  Scottish-  line,  was  much  more  arbitrary 
than  it  is  at  present ;  the  prerogative  less  limited,  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  less  accurately  defined  and  secured.  Without 
mentioning  other  particulars,  the  courts  alone  of  high  commis* 
sion  and  star  chamber  were  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole  king 
dom  at  the  mercy  of  the  prince. 

The  court  of  high  commission  had  been  erected  by  £lia» 
beth,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  th) 
beginning  of  her  reign :  by  this  act  it  was  thought  ptoper 
during  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm  the  so>ereigr 
with  Aill  powers,  in  order  to  discourage  and  suppress  opposi- 
tion. All  appeals  from  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
carried  before  the  high  commission ;  and,  of  consequence,  the 
whole  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy  lay  directly  under  its 
inspection.  Every  breach  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  every 
refusal  of  the  ceremonies,  was  cognizable  in  this  court ;  and, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  punished  by  depriva- 
tion, by  fine,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment.    James  con- 

*  Thifl  history  of  the  house  of  Stusrt  was  written  and  published 
by  the  author  before  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Henco  it 
happens  that  some  passages,  particularly  in  the  present  Appendix, 
may  seem  to  be  repetitions  of  what  was  formerly  delivered  in  th« 
reign  of  Eluabeth.  The  author,  in  order  to  obviate  this  Direction,  hM 
^aaoelled  some  few  passages  in  the  foregoing  chapteonk 
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luited  hhttielf  wiA  the  gKmtler  penalty  of  deprivation ;  nor 
was  that  punishmeiit  inflicted  with  rigor  on  every  offender. 
Archbishop  Spotswood  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Ban- 
ciof^f  the  primate,  several  years'afler  the  king^s  accession,  that 
not  above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  deprived.  All 
the  Catholics,  too,  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  this  court,  if 
they  exercised  any  act  of  their  religion,  or  sent  abroad  their 
children  or  other  relations  to  receive  that  education  which 
they  could  not  procure  them  in  their  own  countiy.  Popirii 
priests  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  might  be  delivered  over  to 
the  law,  which  punished  them  with  death  ;  though  that  sever- 
ity had  been  sparingly  exercised  by  £lizabeth,  and  never 
almost  by  James.  In  a  word,  that  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  we  so  highly  and  so  justly  value  at  present,  was  totally 
suppressed ;  and  no  exercise  of  any  religion  but  the  established, 
was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom.  Any  word  or  writing 
which  tended  towards  heresy  or  schism,  was  punishable  by 
the  faqih  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them :  they  alone 
were  judges  what  expressbns  had  that  tendency  :  they  pro- 
ceeded not  by  information,  but  upon  rumor,  suspicion,  of 
according  to  thmr  discretion :  they  administered  an  oath,  by 
which  the  party  cited  before  them  was  bound  to  answer  any 
question  which  should  be  propounded  to  him :  whoever  refused 
this  oath,  though  he  pleaded  ever  so  justly,  that  he  might 
;hereby  be  brought  to  accuse  himself  or  his  dearest  friend 
was  punishable  by  imprisonment :  and  in  short,  an  inquisitoria] 
tribunal,  with  all  its  terrors  and  iniquities,  was  erected  in  the 
kingdom.  Full  disoretioBaiy  powers  were  bestowed  with 
regard  to  the  bquiry,  trial,  sentence,  and  penalty  inflicted ; 
excepting  only  that  corpoml  punishments  were  restrained  by 
that  patent  of  the  prince  which  erected  the  court,  not  by  thte 
act  of  pariiament  which  empowered  him.  By  reason  of  the 
uncertain  limits  which  separate  eoclesiastieal  from  civil  causes^ 
all  accusations  of  adultery  and  incest  were  tried  by  the  court 
of  high  commission ;  and  every  complaint  of  wives  against 
their  husbands  was  there  examined  and  discussed.*  On  like 
pretences,  eveiy  cause  which  regarded  conscieqise,  that  is 
every  cause,  could  have  been  brought  under  their  jurisdiction* 
But  there  was  a  suflicient  reason  why  the  king  would  not  be 
solicitous  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court :  the  star  cham- 
ber possessed  the  same  authority  in  civiT  matters;  and  iti 

*  Rjineri  tonou  s[viL  p*  M0» 
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HethoAi  of  proeeeding  were  equally  ai^itMiy  and  unlinntedl 
The  ongin  of  this  court  was  derived  froni  the  most  remola 
antiquity;*  though  it  is  pretended,  that  its  power  had  first 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  height  by  Henry  VII.  In  all 
times,  however,  it  is  confessed,  it  enjoyed  authority ;  and  at 
Ao  time  was  its  authority  circumscribed,  or  method  of  proceed* 
mg  directed  by  any  law  or  statute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  shall  have  aufiicient  occasion,  dur- 
ing the  coarse  of  this  hisiwy,  to  mention  the  dispensing  po^er, 
the  power  of  imprisonment,  of  exacting  loans  t  and  faenevo* 
lenoes,  of  pressing  and  quartering  soldiers,  of  altering  the  cus- 
loms,  dL  erecting  monopolies.  These  branches  of  power,  if 
not  directly  opposite  to  the  principles  of  all  free  govemment, 
must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged  dangerous  to  freedom  in  a 
monarchioal  constitution,  where  an  eternal  jealousy  mu^  -be 
preserved  against  the  sovereign,  and  no  discretionary  powers 
must  ever  be  intrusted  lo  him,  by  which  the  property  or  per* 
sooal  liberty  of  any  subject  caa  be  affected.  The  kings  of 
£ng1and>,  however,  had  almost  constantly  exercised  theae 
powers ;  and  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  prince  had  been  obligod 
lo  submit  to  laws  enacted  against  them,  he  had  ever,  in  prao- 
ftioe,  eluded  these  laws,  ai^  returned  to  the  same  arbitrary 
administratioB.  During  aknost  three  centuries  before  the 
accession  of  James,  the  regal  authoii|ty,  in  all  these  particulars, 
had  never  once  been  called  in  question^ 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  principles  in  general  which 
prevailed  during  that  age,  were  so  ftivorable  to  monarchy,  that 
they  bestowed  on  it  an  authority  almost  absolute  and  unlimited, 
sacred  and  indefeasible. 

The  meettngs  of  parliament  were  so  precarioua,  their  aes- 
MODS  BO  short,  compared  to  the  vacations,  that,  when  men's 
eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  seareh-  of  sovereign  power,  the 
prince  alone  was  apt  to  strike  them  as  the  only  permanent 
magistrate,  invested  with  ^  whole  majesty  and  authority  of 
the  state.    The  great  complaisance  too  of  parliaments,  during 

•  Rashwcnth,  toL  ii.  p.  478.  In  Chamben's  ease,  it  was  the  unani- 
Buras  opinion  of  the  court  of  king's  benoh,  that  the  oourt  of  star 
ehamber  was  not  derived  from  t^o  statute  of  Henry  VIL,  but  was  a 
court  many  yeazs  before,  and  one  of  the  most  high  and  honorable 
ooorts  of  justice.  See  Coke's  Rep.  term.  Mich.  5  Car.  L  See,  further, 
Camden's  Brit.  vol.  i.  Intro,  p.  254,  edit,  of  Gibson. 

t  During  sereiul  centuries,  no  reiga  had  passed  wxtiioat  sona 
•  loans  from  the  sn^Mk 


•m  long  a  penod^  kid  extremely  degraded  and  obeonred  dieee 
aaBembliee ;  and  as  all  instances  of  opposition  to  pierogativa 
must  have  been  dmwn  from  a  remote  age,  they  were  unknown 
to  a  great  many,  and  had  the  less  authority  even  with  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  them.  These  examples,  besides, 
of  liberty  had  commcmly,  in  ancient  times,  been  accompanied 
with  such  circumstanees  of  violence,  convulsion,  civil  war,  and 
disorder,  that  they  presented  but  a  disagreeable  idea  to  the 
inquisitive  part  of  the  people,  and  aflbrded  small  inducemeni 
to  renew  such  dismal  scenes.  By  a  great  many,  therefcnre 
monarchy,  simple  and  unmixed,  was  conceived  to  be  the  gov 
ernment  of  England ;  and  those  papular  assemblies  were  sup 
poeed  to  form  only  the  ornament  of  the  fabric,  without  being 
m  any  decree  essential  to  ite  being  and  existence.*  The  pre 
rogative  of  the  crown  was  reptesented  by  lawyeis  as  'some 
thing  real  and  durable ;  like  those  eternal  essences  of  tfat 
seh(x»ls,  which  no  time  or  foroe  could  alter.  The  sanction  ot 
religion  was  by  divines  called  in  aid;  and  the  Mooaroh  d 
heaven  was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  supporting  the  author* 
ity  of  his  earthly  vicegerent  And  though  it  is  pretended  thai 
these  doctrines  were  more  openly  inculoated  and  more  streno* 
ously  insisted  on  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were 
not  then  mvented ;  and  were  only  fimnd  by  the  court  to  be 
more  necessary  at  that  period,  by  reason  of  the  opposite 
doctrines,  which  began  to  be  pxiHniilgatBd  by  the  Puiitanicai 
party.t 

In  consequence  of  these  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  autfiority, 
the  prerogative,  besides  the  articles  of  juiiadieticm  founded  on 
preoedent,  was  by  many  supposed  to  poawiDB  an  inexhanstibie 
fund  of  latent  powers,  which  might  be  exerted  on  any  eeaer* 
fence.  In  every  govenmsnt,  neoesnly,  when  real,  supersedes 
all  laws,  and  levels  all  limitations;  bat  in  die  Engfah  gov- 
ernment, convenience  alone  was  conceived  to  aiithmne  any 
extiaordinary  act  of  regal  power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on 
(he  people.  Hence  the  strict  obedience  required  to  prochima^ 
tions  during  all  periods  of  the  English  history ;  and  if  James 
lias  incurred  blame  on  account  of  &a  edicts,  it  is  only  because 
jie  too  frequently  issued  them  at  a  time  when  they  began 
to  be  leas  regarded,  not  because  he  first  assumed  or  extend- 
ed to  an  unusual  dbgree  that  exeidee  of  authority.    Of  his 
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IB  a  parallel  cam,  die  following  is  a  prstly  ranaik 
able'instance. 

Queen  Blizabeth  had  appointed  commisnonera  for  the  in* 
■pection  of  priaons,  and  had  bestowed  on  them  full  discretion- 
ary powers  to  adjust  all  difierences  between  prisoners  and 
their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to  give  liberty  to  such 
debton  as  they  found  honest  and  insolvent.  From  the  uncer- 
tain and  undefined  nature  of  the  English  constitution,  doubts 
sprang  up  in  many,  that  this  conunission  was  contrary  to  law; 
and  it  was  represented  in  that  light  to  James.  He  forbore, 
therefore,  renewing  the  commission,  till  the  fifteenth  of  his 
reign ;  when  complaints  rose  so  high  with  regard  to  the  abuses 
practised  in  prisons,  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  over- 
come his  scruples,  and  to  appoint  new  commissioners,  invested 
with  the  same  discretionary  powers  which  Elizabeth  had  for- 
merly conferred.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  conceive  that  monarchy,  on  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  possessed  of  a  very 
extensive  au^ority :  an  authority,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  not 
exactly  limited ;  in  the  judgment  of  some,  not  limitable.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  this  audiority  was  founded  merely  on  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  influenced  by  ancient  precedent  and 
example.  It  was  not  supported  either  by  money  or  by  force 
of  arms.  And,  for  this  reason,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
princes  of  that  line  were  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  preroga- 
tive; being  sensible,  that  when  those  clauns  were  ravished 
from  them,  they  possessed  no  influence  by  which  they  could 
maintam  their  dignity,  or  support  the  laws.  By  the  changes 
which  have  since  been  introduced,  the  liberty  and  independ- 
enoe  of  individuals  has  been  rendered  much  more  full,  entire^ 
and  secure ;  that  of  the  public  more  uncertain  and  precarious. 
And  it  seems  a  necessary,  though  perhaps  a  melancholy  truths 
that  in  every  government,  the  magistrate  must  either  puosess 
a  large  revenue  and  a  military  force,  or  enjoy  some  diteietion- 
ary  powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and  support  his  own 
authority. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  so  many  instances,  the 
bigotry  which  prevailed  in  that  age*  that  we  can  look  for  no 
toleration  among  the  different  sects.  Two  Arians,  under  the 
title  of  heretics,  were  punished  by  fire  during  this  period ;  and 
no  one  reign,  since  the  reformation,  had  been  free  from  the 

torn.  zviiL  ]^  117,  5M. 
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.ike  barbaritjea.  Stowe  says,  that  these  Anans  were  offned 
their  pardon  at  the  stake,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recanta^ 
tinn.  A  madnHio,  who  called  himself  the  Hdy  Ghost,  was* 
without  any  indulgence  for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  samo 
punishment.  Twenty  pounds  a  month  could,  by  law,  be  levied 
on  every  one  who  frequented  not  the  establiBhed  worship* 
This  rigorous  law,  however,  had  one  indulgent  clause,  that  the 
fines  exacted  should  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  income 
of  the  person.  It  had  been  usual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow  those 
penalties  to  run  on  for  several  years ;  and  to  levy  them  all  set 
'once,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  such  Catholics  as  had  incurred  her 
displeasure.  James  was  more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect.  The  Puritans  formed  a  sect  which  secretly 
lurked  in  the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  separate  worship 
or  discipline.  An  attempt  of  that  kind  would  have  been  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  most  unpardonable  enormky.  And  had 
the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  Puritans  a  full  toleration 
for  a  separate  exercise  of  their  religion,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  this  sect  itself  would  have  despised  and 
hated  him  for  it,  and  would  have  reproached  him  with  luke* 
warmness  and  indifference  in  the  cause  of  religion.  They 
maintained,  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  pure  church  ; 
that  their  principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  established  by 
law;  and  that  no  others  ought  to' be  tolerated.  It  may  be. 
questioned,  therefore,  whether  the  administration  at  this  time 
could  with  propriety  deserve  the  appellation  of  peisecuton  with 
regard  to  the  Puritans.  Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  refused 
to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  sometimes,  in  Elizabetlf  s  reign,  were  otherwise 
punished :  and  ought  any  roan  to  accept  of  an  office  or  bene- 
fice  in  an  establishment,  while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  establishment  ?  But  Puritans 
were  never  punished  for  frequenting  separate  congregatk>ns 
because  there  were  none  such  in  the  king^m ;  and  no  Prat* 
QStant  ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erecting  them. 
The  greatest  well-wishers  of  the  Puritanical  sect  would  have 
condemned  a  practice,  which  in  that  age  was  universally,  by 
statesmen  and  ecclesiastics,  philosophera  and  zealots,  regarded 
as  subveraive  of  civil  socie^.  Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as 
Lord  Bacon  thought  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  and  that  no  toleration 
could  with  safety  be  given  to  sectaries.*     Nothiqg  but  the 

•  See  his  eMay  De  Unltste  EodeuA. 
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[  of  idbtatry,  which  was  thrown  on  the  Cadiblie  feSi* 
pcin,  could  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  themaelTes,  the 
■ehism  made  by  the  Hugonots  and  other  Protestants  who  lived 
IB  Popish  countries. 

In  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  eicepting  even  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  religious  sects,  and  heresies,  and  schisms 
had,  oeen  esteemed  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious,  to  civil  govem- 
mem*  and  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  faction,  and  private 
eomniBation,  and  oppo»tion  to  the  laws.*  The  magistrate, 
Aiere«bre,  applied  himself  dhrecdy  to  the  cure  of  this  evil,  as 
of  every  o^r ;  and  very  naturally  attempted,  by  penal  stat- 
utes^ 10  suppress  those  separate  communities,  and  punish  the 
obsti«te  innovators.  But  it  was  found  byfktal  experience, 
and  4^r  spilling  an  ocean  of  blood  in  those  theological  quar 
rels,  that  the  evil  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  was  both 
infia  4wd  by  violent  remedies,  and  diffiised  itself  more  rapidly 
throk^hout  the  whole  society.  Hence,  though  late,  arose  the 
panuftncical  principle  and  salutary  practice  of  toleration. 

Trte  liberty  of  the  press  was  uicompatible  with  such  maxims 
and  sudi  principles  of  government  as  then  prevailed,  and  was 
therefore  quite  unknown  in  that  age.  Besides  employing  the 
two  terrible  courts  of  star  chamber  and  high  commission, 
whose  powers  were  unlimited,  Queen  Elizabeth  exerted  her 
authoriQr  by  restndnts  upon  the  press.  She  passed  a  decree 
in  her  court  of  star  chamber,  that  is,  by  her  own  will  and 
pleasure,  Ibrbidding  any  Ixx^  to  be  printed  in  any  place  but 
m  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  t  and  another,  in  which 
she  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  publishing  of  any 
book  or  pamphlet  '^  against  the  form  or  meaning  of  any 
restmint  or  ordinance,  contained,  or  to  be  contained,  in  any 
statute  or  laws  of  tins  realm,  or  in  any  injunction  made  or  set 
forth  by  her  majesty  or  her  privy  council,  or  against  the  true 
sense  or  meaning  of  any  letters  patent,  commissions  or  pn>hi« 
bitions  under  the  great  seal  of  England."  %  James  extended 
the  same,  penalties  to  the  importing  of  such  books  froin 
abroad.^  And  to  render  these  edicts  more  effectual,  he  after- 
wards inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  vrithout  a  license  frona 
die  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the 
<  ■  ■  ■         ■  ■  .  ■      ■  I  ■  -  -  ■ 

*  See  Cicero  de  LegibuB. 

t  28th  of  Elizabeth.  See  State  Triak.  Sir  Robert  KnighUy^  tqL 
flL  iBt  edit. 

t  Rymer,  torn.  zviL  p.  522. 

f  Bymer,  torn,  xvii  p.  622. 


bisbop  of  LcMiaon,  or  the  vioe<efaftBceUor  cf  oae  of  the  umre^ 
■ities,  or  of  some  pefaon  appointed  by  them.* 

In  tracing  the  cohereDce  among  the  litems  of  modem 
theology,  we  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decreei 
has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit; 
as  that  doctrine  affords  the  highest  subject  of  joy,  triumphYand 
security  to  the  supposed  elect,  and  exalts  them  by  infinite 
degrees  above  the  rest  of  roaidtind.  All  the  first  reformon 
adopted  these  principles ;  and  the  Jansenists  too,  a  &natical  sect 
in  France,  not  to  niention  the  Mahometans  in  Asia,  have  ever 
embraced  them.  A3  the  Lutheran  esteblishments  were  sub- 
jected to  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  their  enthunastic  genius  grad- 
ually decayed;  and  men  had  leisure  to  perceive  the  absiudity 
of  supposing  God  to  punish  by  infinite  tormente  whatiia  hiin- 
self  fxom  all  etemi^  had  unchangeably  deeceed.  The  king, 
though  at  this  time  his  Calvintstie  education  had  rivetted  him 
in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees;  yet,  being  a  zealous  par* 
tisan  of  £piscq)acy<  was  insensibly  engo^^,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign»  to  fiivor  the  milder  theology  of  Arminius.  Even  . 
in  so  great  a  doctor,  the  genius  of  the  religion  prevailed  over 
its  specuktive  tenets ;  ami  with  him,  the«whole  clergy  gradu- 
ally dropped,  the  more  rigid  principles  of  absolute  reprobatioik 
and  unconditional  decrees.  Some  noise  was  at  firet  made 
about  these  innovations;  but  being  drowned  in  the  fuiy  of 
{actions  anA^civil  war^  which  ensued,  the  scholastic  arguments 
made  ai\  insignificant  figure  amidst  those  violent  disputes 
about  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  with  which  the  nation  was 
agitated.  And  at  the  restoration,  the  church,  though  she  still 
retained  her  old  subscriptions  and  articles  of  faith,  was  found 
to  have  totelly  changed  her  speculative  doctrines,  end  to  have 
embraced  tenets  mere  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her  discipline 
and  worship,  without  its  being  possiUe  to  assign  the  precise 
period  in  which  the  alteration  was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  James,  from  his  great  desiie 
to  promote  controversial  divinity,  erected  a  college  at  Chelsea 
for  the  ei^rtainment  of  twenty  persons,  who  should  be  entirely, 
employed  in  refuting  the  Papists  and  Puritans.f  All  the 
efforts  of  the  great  Sacon  could  not  procure  an  establishmeni 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy :  even  to  thb  day,  no 
society  has  been  instituted  for  the  polishing  and  fixing  of  cm 

*  Rymer,  torn.  xyii.  p.  616. 
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ki^imge.  Hw  only  enoouragement  whidi  the  sovereign  la 
England  has  ever  given  to  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance 
of  scienoe,  -was  this  short-lived  establishment  of  James ;  an 
institution  quite  superfluous,  considering  the  unhappy  propen- 
•ion  which  at  that  time  so  universally  possessed  the  nation  for 
polemical  theology. 

The  manners  of  the  nation  were  agreeable  to  the  monarch- 
ical government  ivhich  prevailed,  and  contained  not  that 
strange  mixtufe  which  at  present  distinguishes  England  from 
all  other  countries.  Such  violent  extremes  were  then  unknown, 
ef  industry  and  debauchery^  frugality  and  profusion,  civility 
and  rusticity,  fenatieism  and  seeptieism.  Candor,  ancerity, 
modesty,  are  the  only  qualities  which  the  English  of  that  age 
poflseas^  in  common  with  the  present.    . 

High  pride  of  iunily-  then  ptfivailed ;  and  it  was  by  a  dignity 
and  stateliness  of  behavior,  that  the  gentry  and  nobility  dis> 
tmguished  diemnelves  from  the  common  people.  Great  riches 
acquired  by  commerce  were  more  rare,  and  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  confound  all  ranlcs  of  men,  and  render  money 
the  chief  foundation  of  distinction.  Much  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was 
indulged  by  the  great.  Tlie  advantsges  which  result  from 
opulence  are  so  solid  and  real,  that  those  who  are  possecned 
of  them  need  not  drend  the  near  approaches  of  their  infenors. 
The  distinctions  of  birth  and  title,  being  more  empT^  and  ima« 
ginaiy,  soon  vanish  upon  familiar  access  and  acquamlance. 

The  expenses  of  the  great  consisted  in  pomp,  and  show,  and 
a  numerous  retiniie,  rather  than  in  convenience  and  true 
pleasure.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his  embassy  to  Spain, 
was  attended  by  Ave  hundred  persons :  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
in  that  to  Brussels,  carried  three  hundred  gentlemen  along  with 
him.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that  the  English  nobility,  in 
his  time,  maintained  a  larger  retinue  of  servants  than  the 
nobility  of  any  other  nation,  except,  perhaps,  the  Polanders.* 

Civil  honoTS,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were  at  that 
lime  subordinate  to  the  military.  Tlie  young  gentry  and  no- 
nility  were  fond  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  arms.  The 
liiry  of  duels,  too,  prevailed  more  than  at  any  time  before  or 
si  ace.t  This  was  the  turn  that  the  romantic  chivalry,  for  whick 
the  nation  was  formerly  so  renowned,  had  lately  taken*        _^ 

•  Eflsajs  De  profer.  fio.  imp. 

t  Enuiklyn,  p.  6.    See  alco  Lord  Hoberf  •  llemoim. 


Liberty  of  eomittefce  betiroen  tlie  mpm  wm  indtdged,  Init 
without  any  licentiousness  of  manners.  The  court  was  very  . 
little  an  exception  to  this  obserration.  James  had  rather  enter- 
tained an  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  females;  nor  were 
those  3roung  courtiers,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  able  to  break 
through  the  established  manners  of  the  nation. 

The  first  sedan  chair  seen  in  England  was  hi  this  reign,  and 
was  used  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  ezclahned,  £at  he  was  employing  his  fel- 
low-creatures to  do  the  service  of  beasts. 

The  conntcy  life  prevails  at  present  in  England  beyond  any 
cultivated  nation  of  Europe ;  but  it  waa  men  much  more 
generally  embraced  by  all  the  gentry.  The  im^ease  of  arts, 
pleasures,  and  social  commerce,  was  just  beginaing  to  pro- 
duce an  inclina^on  for  the  softer  and  more  civmzed  life  of  the 
cky.  James  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  this  alteration 
ofmannerB.  "He  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest,**  as  Lord 
Bacon  tells  us,  *^with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  L^ 
don  to  their  country  seats.  And  sometimes  1m  would  say 
thus  to  diem :  *  Glendemen,  at  London  you  ara  like  ships  in  a 
■ea,  which  show  like  nothing ;  but  in  your  oountrjr  viHagea 
jrott  are  Hke  ships  in  a  river,  which  lode  like  great  tmngs.* "  * 

He  waa  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhortation.  Aa 
Queen  Elizabedi  had  perceived  with  regret  the  increase  of 
London,  and  had  restramed  all  new  buildings  by  proclamation, 
James,  who  found  that  these  edicts  were  not  exactly  obeyed, 
freqaendy  renewed  them ;  though  a  strict  execution  seems  still 
to  have  been  wanting.  He  also  issued  reiterated  proclama- 
tions, in  imitation  of  his  predecessor;  containing  severe  men- 
aces against  the  gentry  who  lived  in  town.t  This  policy  ia 
contrary  to  that  which  has  ever  been  practised  W  all  princes 
who  studied  the  increase  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the 
nobility  to  court ;  to  engage  them  in  expensive  pleasures  or 
employments  which  dissipate  their  fortune ;  to  increase  their 
subjection  to  ministen  by  attendance ;  to  weaken  their  au- 
thority in  the  provinces  by  absence :  these  have  been  the  com- 
mon arts  of  arbitrary  government  But  James,  besides  that  he 
had  oertainly  laid  no  plan  fd  extending  his  power,  bad  no 
money  to  support  a  splendid  court,  or  bestow  on  a  nnmeroos 
retinue  ci  gentry  and  nobility.  He  thou^t  too,  that  by 
their  living  togetlier,  tliey  became  more  sensible  of  their  own 


•  Apophliiipas.  t  KpMr»  tonu  zvii.  p^  6SS. 
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itnogdi,  and  wero  ap^  to  indulge  too  curioua  reaeaidios  utto 
laatten  of  goveroment  To  remedy  the  present  evil,  he  was 
desiious  of  dispeising  them  into  their  country  aeats ;  where,  he 
hoped,  they  would  l^r  a  more  suhmissive  reverence  to  his 
authority,  and  receive  leas  support  from  each  other.  But  the 
contrary  effect  soon  followed*  The  riches  amassed  during  theii 
residence  at  home  rendered  them  independent.  The  influence 
acquired  by  hospitality  made  them  formidable.  They  woulc 
not  be  led  by  the  court :  they 'could  not  be  driven  :  and  thui' 
the  system  of  the  English  government  received  a  total  anc 
a  sudden  alteration  in  the  course  of  less  than  forty  years. 

The  first  rise  of  commerce  and  the  arts  had  contributed,  in 
preceding  reigns,  to  scatter  those  immense  fortunes  of  the 
liarons  which  rendered  them  so  formidable  both  to  king  and 
people.  The  further  progress  of  these  advantages  began, 
during  this  reign,  to  ruin  the  small  proprietors  of  land ;  *  and,  by 
both  events,  the  gentry,  or  that  rank  which  composed  the  house 
of  commons,  enlarged  their  power  and  authority.  The  early 
improvements  in  luxury  were  seized  by  the  greater  nobles, 
whose  fortunes,  placing  them  above  fru^dity,  or  even  calcula- 
tion, were  soon  dissipated  in  expensive  pleasures.  These 
unprovements  reached  at  hai  all  men  of  property ;  and  those 
of  slender  fortunes,  who  at  that  time  were  often  men  of  fami- 
1 V,  imitating  those  of  a  rank  immediately  above  them,  reduced 
tnemselves  to  poverty.  Their  lands,  coming  to  sale,  swelled 
the  estates  of  those  who  possessed  riches  sufficient  for  the 
fashionable  expenses,  but  who  were  not  exempted  from  some 
care  and  attention  to  their  domestic  economy. 

The  gentry  also  of  that  age  were  engaged  in  no  expense, 
except  that  of  country  hospitality.  No  taxes  were  levied,  no 
wars  waged,  no  attendance  at  court  expected,  no  bribery  or 
profusion  required  at  elections.!  Could  human  nature  ever 
reach  happiness,  the  condition  of  the  English  gentry,  under 
so  mild  and  benign  a  prince,  might  merit  theit  appellatioa. 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it  stood  in  1617,  is 
thus  stated.^     Of  crown  lands,  eighty  thousand   pounds  a 

•  Cabals,  p.  224,  let  edit. 

t  Men  seem  then  to  have  been  ambitions  of  represoitiiig  the  oonn- 
y^t,  bat  oareless  of  the  boitmghs.  A  seat  in  the  haute  was,  in  Useli^ 
of  small  impoitanoe :  but  the  former  became  a  point  of  honor  among 
the  gentlemen.  Joum.  lOth  Feb.  1620.  To^ms  which  had  formerly 
neglected  their  right  of  sending  members,  now  began  to  claim  it. 
J©um.  26th  Feb.  1628. 

aI  ^>»*tract,  or  brief  Deolaration  of  his  HijaatysSsTamM*  with 
the  AssignationB4md  Defalcations  upon  the  same. 
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ytar ;  by  customs  and  new  impoentions,  near  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand ;  by  wards  and  other  various  branches  of 
revenue,  besides  purveyance,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand :  the  whole  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fif\y  thousand. 
The  king's  ordinary  disbursements,  by  the  same  account,  are 
said  to  exceed  this  sum  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.*  AH  the 
extraordinary  sums  which  James  had  raised  by  subsidies,  loans, 
sale  of  lands,  sate  of  me  title  of  baronet,  money  paid  by  the 
states  and  by  the  king  of  France,  benevolences,  etc.,  were,  in 
the  whole,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
c.*  which  the  sale  of  lands  afforded  seren  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  extraordinary  disbursements  of 
the  king  amounted  to  two  millions;  besides  above  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  given  in  presents.  Upon  the  whole,  a  suf- 
ficnsnt  reason  appears,  partly  from  necessary  expenses,  partly 
for  want  of  a  rigid  economy,  why  the  king,  even  early  in  hia 
reign,  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  found  great  difficulty 
to  support  the  government 

Farmers,  not  commissioners,  levied  the  customs.  It  seems, 
indeed,  requisite,  that  the  former  method  should  always  be 
tried  before  the  latter,  thoush  a  preferable  one.  When  men's 
own  interest  is  concerned,  Uiey  fall  upon  a  hundred  expedients 
to  prevent  frauds  in  the  merchants;  and  these  the  public 
may  afterwards  imitate,  in  establishing  proper  rules  for  its 
officers. 

The  customs  were  supposed  to  amount  to  five  per  cent,  of 
the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports,  as  well  as  imports. 
Nay,  the  imposition  upon  exports,  by  James's  additions,  is 
said  to  amount,  in  some  few  instances,  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
This  practice,  so  hurtful  to  industry,  prevails  still  in  France, 
Sp^,  and  most  countries  of  Europe.  The  customs  in  1604 
yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year :  t  they  rose  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent  till  1624, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  eight  This  high  interest  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  profits  and  small  progress  of  comme^. 

The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament,  during 
Ibis  whole  reign,  amounted  not  to  more  than  six  hundred  and 
tliirty  thousand   poonds ;  which,  divided  among  twenty -one 

•  The  excets  was  Ibnncrly  greatsr,  as  appcaxa  by  Salisbury's 
sseettnt.    Sesefaap.  2. 
t  Jottm.  Stst  lUy,  16M. 
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yean,  makeB  thirty  thouaand  pounds  a  year.  I  do  not  include 
those  supplies,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  given  to  the  king  hy  his  last  parliament.  These 
were  paid  in  to  their  own  commissioners ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Spanish  war  were  much  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust 
them.  The  distressed  family  of  the  palatine  was  a  great 
hurden  on  James,  during  part  of  his  reign.  The  king,  it  is 
pretended,  possessed  not  frugality  proportioned- to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  revenue.  Splendid  equipages,  however, 
he  did  not  afiect,  nor  cosdy  furniture,  nor  a  luxurious  tahle, 
nor  prodigal  mistresses.  His  buildings  too  were  not  sumptu- 
ous ;  though  the  Banqueting  House  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  a 
monument  which  does  honor  to  his  reign.  Hunting  was  his 
chief  amusement,  the  cheapest  pleasure  in  which  a  king  can 
indulge  himself.  His  expenses  were  the  effects  of  liberality, 
lather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  standing  amidst  some  of 
bis  courtiers,  a  porter  passed  by,  loaded  whh  money,  which 
be  was  carrying  to  the  treasury.  The  king  observed  that 
Rich,  aAerwards  earl  of  Holland,  one  of  his  handsome,  agree* 
able  favorites,  whispered  something  to  one  standing  near  him. 
Upon  inquiry,  he.  found  that  Rk^  had  said,  ^How  happy 
would  that  money  make  mef  Without  hesitation,  James 
bestowed  it  all  upon  him,  though  it  amounted  to  three  thousand 
pounds.  He  ad3ed,  "You  think  yourself  very  happy  in 
obtaining  so  lai^e  a  sum ;  but  I  am  more  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  love."  The 
generosity  of  James  was  more  the  result  of  a  benign  humor 
or  light  fancy,  than  of  reason  or  judgment  The  objects  of  it 
were  such  as  could  render  themselves  agreeable  to  him  in  his 
loose  hours ;  not  such  as  were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or 
who  possessed  talents  or  popularity  which  could  strengthen 
his  interest  with  the  public. 

The  same  advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the  people, 
which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval  between 
the  fail  of  the  peers  and  rise  of  the  commons,  was  now  pos- 
Bes^ed4>y  the  people  against  the  crown,  during  the  continuance 
of  a  like  interval.  The  sovereign  had  already  lost  that 
independent  revenue  by  which  he  could  subsist  without  regular 
supplies  from  parliament ;  and  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
means  of  influencing  those  assemblies.  The  effects  of  this 
situation,  which  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  soon  rose  to  a  great  height,  ai^  were  more  of 


am  propagated  tbroughout  all  the  leigna  of  that  unfaappj 

SubKidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned  by  his- 
torians ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes,  nor  the  methoQ 
oP  levying  them,  have  been  well  explained.  It  appears,  that 
the  fifteenths  formerly  corresponded  to  the  name,  and  were 
that  proportionable  part  of  the  movables.*  But  a  valuation 
having  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  valuation 
was  always  adhered  to,  and  each  town  paid  unalterably  a 
particular  sum,  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  assessed 
upon  their  fellow-citizens.  The  same  tax  in  corporate  towna 
was  called  a  tenth ;  because  .there  it  was,  at  first,  a  tenth  of 
the  movables.  The  whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth,  as  it  is  often  mors 
eoncisely  called,  was  about  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds.t 
The  amount  of  a  subsidy  was  not  invariable,  like  that  of  a 
fifteenth.  In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  a  'subsidy  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  :  in  the  fortieth, 
it  was  not  above  seventy-eight  thousand.}:  It  afterwards  fell ' 
to  seventy  thousand,  and  was  continually  decreasing.^  The 
reason  is  easily  collected  from  the  method  of  levying  it  We 
may  learn  from  the  subsidy  bills,||  that  one  subsidy  was  given 
for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and 
^ightpence  on  movables  throughout  the  counties ;  a  consider- 
able tax,  had  it  been  strictly  levied.  But  this  was  only  the 
ancient  state  of  a  subsidy.  During  the  roign  of  James,  there 
was  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  sum.  The  tax  was  so 
far  personal,  that  a  man  paid  only  in  the  county  where  he 
lived,  though  he  should  possess  estates  in  other  counties ;  and 
the  assessors  formed  a  loose  estimation  of  his  property,  and 
rated  him  accordingly.  To  preserve,  however,  some  rule  in 
the  estimation,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  keep  an 
eye  to  former  assessments,  and  to  rate  every  juan  according 
as  his  ancestors,  or  men  of  such  an  estimated  property,  were 
accustomed  to  pay.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  sub* 
sidles  could  not  increase,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
money  and  rise  of  rents.  But  there  was  an  evident  reasoa 
why  they  continually  decreased.  The  favor,  as  is  natural  \a 
0  ■— — - 

•  Coke's  lost,  book  iv.  chap.  1,  of  fifteenths,  qmnzms. 

t  Ck>ke'8  Inst,  book  iv.  chap.  1,  subsidies  temporary. 

1  Joum.  11th  July,  1610. 
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iuppoae,  ran  always  against  the  crown ;  espectallj  during  tha 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth,  when  subsidies  became  numerous  and 
frequent,  and  the  sums  levied  were  conaderable,  compared  to 
former  supplies.  The  assessors,  though  accustomed  to  have 
an  eye  to  ancient  estimations,  were  not  bound  to  observe  any 
such  rule,  but  might  rate  anew  any  person,  according  to  his 
present  income.  When  rents  fell,  or  parts  of  an  estate  were 
sold  off,  the  proprietor  was  sure  to  represent  these  losses,  and 
obtain  a  diminution  of  his  subsidy ;  but  where  rents  rose,  or 
new  lands  were  purchased,  he  kept  his  own  secret,  and  paid 
no  more  than  formerly.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  every 
change  was  taken  against  the  crown ;  and  the  crown  could 
obtain  the  advantage  of  none.  And,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
the  alterations  which  happened  in  property  during  this  ag^, 
were  in  general  unfavorable  to  the  crown.  The  small  pro- 
prietors, or  twenty-pound  men,  went  continually  to  decay ; 
and  when  their  estates  were  swallowed  up  by  a  greater,  the 
new  purchaser  increased  not  his  subsidy.  So  loose,  indec»d,  is 
'  the  whole  method  of  rating  subsidies,  that  the  wonder  was, 
not  how  the  tax  should  continually  diminish,  but  how  it  yielded 
any  revenue  at  all.  It  became  at  last  so  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain, that  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  change  it  into  a 
land  tax. 

The  price  of  com  during  this  feign,  and  that  of  the  other 
necessaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather  higher,  than 
at  present  By  a  proclamation  <^  James,  establishing  public 
magazines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below  thioty-two  shillings  a. 
quarter,  lye  below  eighteen,  bariey  below  sixteen,  the  com« 
missioners  were  empowered  to  purchase  com  for  the  maga* 
sines.*  These  prices  then  are  to  be  regarded  as  low  ;  though 
they  would  rather  pass  for  high  by  our  present  estimation. 
The  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley.t 
The  best  wodv  during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  was 
at  thirty-three  shillings  a  tod.t  At  present,  it  is  not  above 
two-thirds  of  that  value ;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our 
exports  in  woollen  goods  are  somewhat  increased.  The  finer 
manufactures,  too,  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  have 
lather  diminished  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 

*  Rymer,  torn.  zriL  p.  626.  To  the  same  piupose,  see  also  21al 
7tc  vi.  cap.  28. 

t  Rymer,  torn.  xx.  p.  167. 

t  SeeaMsupaBdioBioffdialogusiBsevtddiiithe  Henuan  of  Woo^ 
•liap.  23. 
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•f  money.  In  Shakspear^,  tbe  hostess  teHs  Feilstaif,  'that  thi 
shirts  she  bought  him  were  Holland  at  eight  shillings  a  yard " 
a  high  price  at  this  day,  even  supposing,  what  is  not  probable, 
that  the  best  Holland  at  that  time  was  equal  in  goodness  to 
the  best  that  can  now  be  purchased.  In  like  manner,  a  yard 
of  velvet,  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  valued  at 
two  and  twenty  shillings.  It  appears  from  ]>.  Birches  life  of 
Prince  Henry,*  that  that  prince,  by  contract  with  his  butcher, 
paid. near  a  groat  a  pound  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  beef 
and  mutton  used  in  his  family.  Besides,  we  must  consider, 
Aat  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  which  no  laws  could  pre- 
vent, was  the  Converting  of  arable  land  into  pasture ;  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  latter  was  found  more  profitable,  and 
consequently  that  aU  butcher's  meat,  as  well  as  bread,  was 
rathev  higher  than  at  present  We  have  a  regulation  of  the 
market  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  some  other  articles,  very 
early  in  Charles  I.'s  reign ;  f  and  the  prices  are  high.  A 
turkey  cock  fbur  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  turkey  hen  thred 
flhilKngs,  a  pheasant  cock  six,  a  pheasant  hen  five,  a  partridge 
one  shilling,  a  goose  two,  a  capon  two  and  sixpence,  a  pullet 
one  and  sixpence,  a  rabbit  eightpence,  a  dozen  of  pigeons  six 
shillings.^  We  must  consider  that  London  at  present  is  more 
than  Sree  times  more  populous  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  a 
circumstanee  which  much  increases  the  price  of  poultry,  and 
of  every  Ihing  that  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a 
distance :  not  to  mention,  that  these  regulatioins  by  authority 
are  always  caleulated  to  diminish,  never  to  increase  the 
market  prices.  The  contractors  for  vbtualling  the  navy  were 
allowed  by  government  eightpence  a  day  for  Uie  diet  of  each 
man  when  in  harbor,  sevenpNsnee  halfpenny  when  at  sea ;  § 
which  would  suffice  at  present  The  chief  difference  in 
expense  between  that  age  and  the  present  consists  in  the  im- 
aginary wants  of  men,  which  have  nnce  extremely  multiplied. 
These  |]  are  Uie  principal  reatons  why  James's  revenue  would 

•  Page  449. 

t  Rymer,  torn.  zix.  p.  011. 

X  We  may  judM  of  the  gM«t  giievaaoe  of  pwroyiaoe-by  tiM»  eu^ 
cumstance,  that  the  purveyors  often  gave  but  sizpenoe  for  a  doaen  of 
yifMODBf  and  twopence  fog  a  ibwL    Jeunu  25th  May,  1626. 

1  Rymer,  torn.  zriL  p.  441,  et  eeq. 

I  This  volume  was  written  above  twenty  years  before  the  edition 
•C  1778.  In  that  short  period*  pcioes  have  perhaps  risA  mom  thai 
taring  the  preoeding  hundred  and  fifty. 


8>  fimher  tbttt  tbe  aame  monej  in  our  time ;  flkoag^  tlie  dV* 
ranee  is  not  near  so  great  as  is  usually  imaginecL 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  danger  and  exf^enas 
of  a  standing  army.  While  James  was  vaunting  his  divine 
vicegerency,  and  boasting  of  his  high  prerogative,  be  possested 
cot  so  much  as  a  single  regiment  of  guards  to  maintain  his 
extensive  claims ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  sincerely  believedl 
bis  pretensions  to  be  well  grounded,  and  a  strong  presumptioii 
,  that  they  were  at  least  built  on  what  were  then  deemed 
plausible  arguments.  The  militia  of  England,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men^*  was  the  sole  defeaoe 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  pretended  that  tbey  wete  kept  in  goodi 
order  during  his  leign-t  The  city  of  London  procured  offi- 
cers who  had  served  abroad,  and  who  taq^  the  trained  Jmnde 
their  exercises  in  Artillery  Garden;  a  pxacdce  which  had 
been  discontinued  ^nee  158&  All  the  counties  d  Bi^and, 
in  emulation  of  the  capitai,  were  fond  of  showmg  a  well- 
ordered  and  well-appointed  militia.  It  af^ieared,  that  the 
natural  propensity  of  men  towards  miUtaiy  shows  and  exeiw 
Class  will  go  fiur,  with  a  Ctlle  attention  in  the  sovereign^ 
towards  exciting  and  supp|ortin|(  this  spirit  in  any  nation.  The 
very  boys,  at  this  time,  in  mimieiy  of  their  elders,  enlisted' 
themselves  voluntarily  into  companies,  elected  officers,  and 
practised  the  discipline,  of  which  the  models  weie  every  day 
•xposed  to  their  view.|  Sir  Sdwavd  Harwood,  in  a  memorial 
comnosed  at  the  bepnning  of  the  subsequent  reigS)  says,  that 
England  was  so  unprovided  with  iMHsea  fit  fer  war,  that  two 
thousand  men  could  not  possibly  be  mounted  throughout  tbm 
whcle  kingdom.^  At  present,  the  breed  of  horses  is  so  much 
improved,  that  almost  all  those  which  are  employed,  either  m 
the  plough,  wagon,  or  coach,  would  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 

The  disordeis  of  Ireland  obhgod  James  to  keep  up  somm 
forces  there,  and  put  hhn  to  great  expense.  The  oommoi: 
pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  iniantry  was  eigh4>ence  a  day, 
a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  an  ensign  eighteen  pence.||  The 
armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  so  jiuroerous  during  that  ags ; 
tnd  the  private  men,  we  may  observe,  were  dmwn  from  a 

■IW       mill     11 ■ Ill    M 11    III!   ■>,■■■■>      W     ■■■■     ■■  ■  I  !■■■  ■    ■■ 

*  7o«ni.  lit  ICsreh,  1628. 

t  Stowe.    See  slso  8ir  Walter  Baleigh  of  the  FrerogativeB  of  P«i^ 
ismeut,  and  John^toni  Hist  lib.  zviiL 
1  8towe. 

{  Ibi  the  SEwkiea  Uiicellaar,  VOL  ir.  p.  25tf^ 
I  Kjmat,  torn,  xvi  p.  717. 
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Mter  rank  Aaa  at  preaent,  and  appxoaching  neaxer  to  that  of 
the  officers. 

In  the  year  1583,  there  was  a  geaeral  review  made  of  aV 
the  men  in  Borland  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  these 
were  found  to  amount  to  one  million  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  men,  according  to  Raleigh.*  It  is  impossible  to 
warrant  the  exactness  of  this  computation  ;  or  rather,  we  may 
fairly  presume  it  to  be  somewhat  inaccmrole.  But  if  it  ap- 
proached near  the  truth,  England  has  probably,  since  that 
time,  increased  in  popuiousness.  The  growth  of  London,  in 
riches  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  inhabitants,  has 
been  prodigious.  From  1600,  it  doubled  eveiy  forty  years  ;f 
and  consequently,  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  has  ever 
been  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  kingdom ;  and  almost 
the  only  town  that  affords  society  and  amusement  The 
affection  which  the  English  bear  to  a  country  life,  makes  the 
pTOvincial  towns  be  litrie  frequented  by  the  gentry.  Nothing 
but  the  allurements  of  the  capital,  which  is  favcxed  by  the 
fesidence  of  the  king,  and  by  being  the  seat  of  government 
and  of  all  the  conrts  of  justice,  can  prevail  over  their  passion 
for  their  rural  villas. 

London  at  diis  time  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  and 
in  every  respect  was  certanily  a  very  ugly  city.  The  earl 
of  AruixM  first  introduced  the  geneial  pmctbe  of  brick 
buildings.} 

The  navy  of  England  was  esteemed  formidable  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  yet  it  coq^isted  only  of  thirty-three  ships,  besides 
pinnaces  ;§  and  the  largest  of  these  would  not  equal  our 
fourth-rates  at  present  Baleigh  advises  never  to  build  a  ship 
of  war  above  six  hundred  tons.||  Jameft  was  not  negligent 
of  the  navy.  In  five- yean  preeeding  1623,  he  built  ten  new 
ships,  and  expended  fiAy  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  fleet, 

•  Of  the  Inventioii  of  Shipping.  This  number  is  mndi  saperionr 
to  that  contained  in  Murden»  and  that  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  the  house  of  commons ;  and  is  more  likely. 

t  Sir  William  Petty. 

1  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Potttiesl  Discounes,  p.  270. 

§  Coke's  Inst,  bookiv.  chap.  1.  Consultation 'in  parliament  fiot 
the  navy.  ^ 

I  By  Raleigh's  account,  in  his  diseouise  of  the  first  invention  cf 
shipping,  the  fleet,  in  the  twenty-finirth  o$  the  queen,  eonristed  only 
of  thirteen  ships,  and  was  augmented  afterwards  eleven.  He  probsUf 
iSGkonsd  some  ts  be  pfamsoes,  which  OcdM  esHsd  iblps. 
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beside^  the  vahie  of  thirty-aiz  thoiwnid  jpoonds  in 

which  he  annually  gave  from  the  royal  forests.*  The  largest 
ship  that  ever  had  come  from  the  English  docks  was  built 
during  this  reign.  She  ¥ras  only  one  thousand  four  hundred 
tons,  and  carried  sixty- four  guns.t  The  merchant  ships,  ia 
cases  of  necessity,  were  instantly  converted  into  ships  of  war. 
The  king  affirmed  to  the  parliament,  that  the  navy  had  never 
before  been  in  so  good  a  condition.} 

Every  session  of  parliament,  during  this  reign,  we  meet 
with  grievous  lamentations  concerning  the  decay  of  trade,  and 
the  growth  of  Popery :  such  violent  propensity  have  men  to 
complain  of  the  present  tiroes,  and  to  entertain  discontent 
against  their  fortune  and  condition.  The  king  himself  was 
deceived  by  these  popular  complaints,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  total  want  of  money,  which  he  heard  so  muck 
exaggerated.^  It  may,'iiowever,  be  affirmed,  that  during  no 
preceding  period  of  English  history,  was  there  a  more  sensible 
increase,  than  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the 
adv|ihtage8  which  distinguish  a  flourishing  people.  Not  oalj 
the  peace  which  he  maintained  was  favorable  to  industry  and 
commerce:  his  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to  promote  the 
peaceful  arts  :  and  trade  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  all  addi- 
tions to  it  must  have  been  the  more  evident  to  every  eye  which 
was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  prejudices.)! 

By  an  account  ^  which  seems  judicious  and  accurate,  it 
appears,  that  all  the  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  which  probably  exceeds  not 
the  Rflh  part  of  their  present  number.  .Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
says,  that  the  Dutch  possessed  three  times  more  shipping  than 
the  English,  but  that  their  ships  were  of  inferior  burden  te 
those  of  the  latter.**  Sir  William  Monson  computed  the  Eng- 
lish naval  power  to  be  little  or  nothinginferior  to  the  Dutch,^ 
which  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  The  Dutch  at  this  time 
traded  to  England  with  six  hundred  ships ;  England  to  Holland 
with  sixty  only.}} 

•  Jormu  11th  Ifarch,  1623.  Sir  William  Monson  mskfli  Um 
•umber  amount  only  to  nine  new  ships,  (p.  253.) 

t  Stowe.  I  ParL  Hist  roL  vL  p.  94. 

{  Rymer,  torn.  xvu.  p.  413. 

i  See  note  LLL,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

%  The  trade's  increase,  in  the  Harleian  Misc.  toL  iii. 
••  Bemarkson  his  travels,  HarL  Miao.  voL  iL  p.  349. 
ft  Nayal  Tnots,  p.  S29»  SM.  Xt  Balsi|^*a  ObservatkMb 
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A  o«tadogii0  of  tbd'  nwimflBitureg  for  which  the  Siigiiih 
were  then  eminent,  would  appear  very  contemptible,  in 
eompariBOB  of  those  which  flourah  among  them  at  present. 
Almost  all  the  more  elabomte  and  curious  arts  were  onlj 
cuUiYated  abroad,  particulariy  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  tbs 
Netherlands.  Ship*building  and  the  founding  of  iron  camoii 
were  the  sole  in  which  tlw  English  excelled.  They  seem 
indeed,  to  have  possessed  alooe  tibe  secret  of  the  latter ;  and 
great  compkdnte  were  made  every  pailiament  against  the 
exportation  of  English  ordnance. 

Nine  tentfis  of  the  commeree  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in 
woollen  goods.*  Wool,  however,  was  alkwed  to  be  exported, 
tm  the  oiiietBenth  of  the  kmg.  Its  exportation  was  dien 
ferbidden  by  prodamatioa ;  &>ugh  that  edict  was  never 
etnetly  executed.  Most  of  ^e  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and 
was  d^red  and  dressed  by  the  Dutch ;  who  gained,  it  is  pre- 
tended, seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  l^  this  manu* 
6ctare.t  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  king  against  export- 
ing ckth  in  that  oondition,  had.  succeeded  so  ill  during  one 
year,  by  ^  refusal  of  the  Dutoh  to  hay  the  dressed  cloth, 
that  great  murmurs  arose  against  it ;  and  this  measure  was 
retrained  by  the  king,  and  complained  of  by  the  nation,  as  if 
it  had  been  die  most  impolitic  in  the  world.  It  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  premature. 

■  In  so  little  credit  was  the  fine  English  cloth  even  at  home, 
that  ^  king  was  obliged  to  seek  expedients  by  which  he 
might  engage  the  people  of  fashion  to  wear  it  |  The  manu- 
facture of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in  the  kingdom.^* 
'  Tte  company  of  merehant  adventui^rs,  by  dieir  patent, 
possessed  the  sole  commerce  of  wootlsa  goods,  thoujrii  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  An  attempt  made  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  lay  open  this  important  trade,  had 
been  attetided  with  bad  consequences  for  a  time,  by  a  coi^ 
spiiaey  of  the  men^Huit  adventurers  not  to  make  any  purchases 

•  JoniXL  26th  Hay,  1621. 

t  Jonn.  20th  May,  1614.  Bileigh,  in  his  Observatioxia,  computes 
the  1<H0  at  fimr  himdrod  thoiwand  pounds  to  the  nation.  There  are 
aboat  eighty  thonftand  undieseed  clothe,  eays  he,  exported  yearly. 
He  computes,  besideB,  that  about  one  hundred  titiouaand  pounds  a 
year  had  been  lost  by  kerseys ;  not  to  mention  other  articles.  The> 
account  of  two  hun^&ed  tiiousand  cloths  a  year  exported  in  Bliza* 
Deth's  reign,  seems  to  be  exaggecated. 

I  Kymsr,  torn.  xm.  p.  415*  }  Bymer,  torn.  zviL  p,  415. 
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^  eloih  ;   and  ihe  qoeeii  hnttisdiately  xMoMd  Amb  tfwir 

h  WHS  the  grooodleM  fear  of  a  lika  acddeut,  tet  eniteyvd 
the  natioa  to  thoas  eicloimre  oompaniea  wbidi  confined  aa 
■rach  averjr  braacdi  ci  coimneTea  and  iaduatfy.  The  pafiia- 
inmt,  howevei^  annatted,  JH^the  tUid  of  tbe  king,  tfia  iMtam 
of  dw  Spatiish  eompanj ;  and  the  trade  ta  Spaan,  wliieh  laaa 
at  tint  very  iniignificant,  aote  beeaitte  the  moet  eoneideniMe 
n  the  loBffden.  It  is  atmoge  that  ihejr  weie  net  thenee 
encoomged  to  abolish  all  the  ctiier  eompaniea,  and  that  thej 
went  w>  fimher  dnn  oUigmg  diem  to  enlarge  tfaeir  tettom, 
and  to  ihcHttate  the  admianoQ  of  new  adventurBra. 

A  board  of  tiade  was  ereotsd  by  Ae  king  in  10SS.*  One 
of  tbe  reasons  assigned  in  the  cemariMion  ia,  to  loanedy  the 
low  price  of  wocd^  which  begat  complaints  of  ^  decay  of  die 
woollen  mannftkctory*  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this 
fall  of  prioes  pioceeded  ftom  the  increase  of  wool.  Tbe  kinc 
likewise  recommends  it  to  the  commissioneia  to  inquire  and 
examine^  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  tiade,  and  an  eiiemp^ 
tkm  from  the  reatlai^l  of  eadostve  eompaniea,  would  not  be 
beneficial.  Men  were  dien  fettered  by  their  own  prejodicea  ; 
and  the  khig  was  Jusdy  afraid  of  embractag  a  bold  meassM^ 
whose  consequences  might  be  tincertain.  The  digesting  of  a 
navigation  act,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  tenoos  one  executed 
afterwards  by  the  refkiblican  ^paarhamenl,  is  likewise  reeom- 
mended  to  the  commissioneia.  The'  aibkiary  powers  the* 
commonly  assumed  by  the  privy  couacit,  appMr  eridenfiy 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  commiarioo. 

The  silk  manufiKttne  had  no  ibo^  in  Bagland :  bat,  bj 
lames^s  direction,  madberry^reea  were  pleated,  ai^  mlkwomi 
intnxluced.f  ThQ  ^imate  seems  unfavorable  to  the  succesa 
bf  this  project  The  planting  of  hops  increased  much  ia 
finglai^d  during  this  reign. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  beea  dttMSorered  abeut^dua 
period ;  and  the  whale  fishery  waaoarried  on  with  suocesss 
but  the  indust^  of  the  Dutch,  in  spite  of  all  op  osition,  soon 
deprived  the  English  of  tiiis  souree  of  riches  A  company 
was  erected  for  the  discovery  of  the  north*we^  passage ;  and 
many  fruitless  attempts  were  made  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
noble  projects,  despair  ought  i^ever  to  be  admitted,  till  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  ddcceas  be  fidly  aaoertained. 

»  Bym«r»  toai.  scvfi  p.  410.  f  Slewe. 
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9fc»  INirti^  to  Hw  Bm  IndiM  had  been  epMtd  to  tito 
Sii^h  doiifig.tlie  leign  ^  Elizabeth  ;  biit  the  trade  to  tfaoee 
parte  was  not  entirely  established  till  this  reign,  wh^i  the  East 
India  company  received  a  new  patooK,  enlarged  their  stock  to 
one  million  ive  handled  thousand  pounds,*  and  fitted  out 
aeveiai  ships  on  these  advaentuiea.  In  1:009,  they  built  a  ve* 
M  of  tw^^  hundfod  tons,  tke  largest  meichaat  ship  tha 
England  had  eiper  known.  8ho  was  tmfoitunato,  and  perished 
by  shipwreck*  In  1611,  a  lai^  ship  cftthe  company,  assorted 
hy^  a  pmnaee,  maintained  five  scYeral  engagements  with  a 
sqnadron  of  Portuguese,  and  gMned  a  con^rfete  victory  over  - 
forces  much  sopmor.  Dnrmg  the  Mowing  yeais,  the  Dotoh 
company  was  guilty  of  great  injuries  towaids  tfie  English,  in 
expefKnff  many  of  theff  fiMstors,  and  dastroyiag  their  settle- 
ments: but  these  violeiksee  were  resented  with  a  proper  spirit 
by  the  cbart  of  En^and.  A  naval  force  was  equipped  under 
the  earl  of  OiiMrd,t  and  lay  in  vi^t  for  the  return  of  the 
Dutoh  East  b^  fleet  By  leason  <^  oross  winds,  Oxlbrd 
Anled  of  his  pinpose,  and  the  Datob  escaoad.  Some  time 
Hdler,  one  rich  ship  was  taloen  by  Vioe-adaMial  Merwin ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  Dutoh  to  pay  seveaQr  thousand  pounds 
to  the  English  company,  in  considemtioQ  of  the  losses  whieh 
that  company  had  susteined.|  But  mother  Ml  stipulation^  nor 
the  fear  of  reprisals,  nor  the  sense  of  that  firiendahip  which 
subsisted  bettreen  England  and  the  atatoSi  could  restrain  the 
avi<fity  <^  the  Dutoh  company,  or  render  them  equitable  ia 
their  pToceedmgs  towards  their  allies.  Impatient  to  have  the 
9(Ae  -jKMsessioii  of  the  spice  trade^  which  the  English  then 
-shared  widi  them,  they  assumed  a  juriwfietion  over  a  feotory 
•of  the  latter  to  the  Islimd  of -Amboytaa;  and  en  very  impvob- 
able,  and  even  absurd  pretences,  seiaed  alt  the  factors  with 
-dieir  ftin^ies,  mhd  put  Aem  to  death  with  the  most  inhuman 
tortures.  Tliis  disitaal  news  arrived  in  England  at  the  time 
when  James,  by  the  prejudices  of  hii  subjects  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  favorito,  was  constrained  to  make  a  breach  widi  Spain : 
and  he  was  obliged,  af^r  some  remonstrances,  to  acquiesce  in 
this  indignity  mm  a  stato  whose  aHiioice  was  now  become 
necessary  to  him.  It  is  remaifable,  that  the  nation,  almost 
without  a  murmur,  submitted  to  this  injury  from  their  Protes- 
tant confederates ;  an  injury  which^  besides  the  horrid  enormity 

•  Jona.  26th  Nov*  1621.  t  In  1622. 
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of  the  aeliQii,  was  of  mnoh  deeper  in^MMteaee  (» 
iatereal,  than  all  thoce  which  they  were  so  impatient  to  reoedl 
from  the  hooae  of  Austria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  Christmas,  1612,  to  Ghristmae 
1613,  are  computed  at  two  millions  foar  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thiity-five  pounds;  the 
imports  at  two  millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one :  so  that  the  balance  in  &vor  of 
England  was  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred  and  eighty-four.*  But  m  1622,  the  exports  were  two 
millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds ;  (1^  imports  two  millions  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen ;  which  makes  a 
balance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  ei^  hun 
dred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  against  England.!  l^e  coin- 
age of  England  from  1599  to  1619  amounted  to  Ibnir  miUiona 
seven  hun£red  and'  seventy-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  foufpeaee :  (  a  proof 
that  the  balance,  in  the  main,  was  considerably  in  lavor  of 
the  kingdom.  As  the  annual  imports  and  exports  toeether 
rose  to  near  five  millions,  and  the  customs  never  yielded  so 
much  as  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  which  ton- 
nage made  a  pert,  it  appeam  that  the  new  rates  affixed  by 
James  did  not,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  one  shilling  in  tlm 
pound,  and  consequendy  were  still  inferior  to  the  intention  of 
the  original  grant  of  parliament  The  East  India  company 
jsually  carried  out  a  third  of  their  caigo  in  comnoodities.^ 
The  trade  to  Turkey  was  one  of  the  most  gainful  to  the  nation.|| 
It  appears  that  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  began  to  be 
ooined  in  this  reign.^  Tradesmen  had  commonly  carried  on 
their  retail  bunness  chiefly  by  means  of  leaden  tokens.  The 
small  silver  penny  was  soon  lost,  and  at  this  time  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memomble,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America ;  colonies 
established  on  the  noblest  footing  that  has  been  known  in  any 
age  or  nation.    The  Spaniards,  being  the  first  discoverers  of 

•  MiMeld«n'8  Circle  of  Commeces,  p.  121. 
t  Miftselden's  Circle  of  Commerce,  p.  121. 

}  Happy  Future  State  of  England,  p.  78. 
Miinn'8  DiBooune  on  the  East  India  Trade. 
I  Mann's  Diaooune  on  the  East  India  Txwda, 
%  Andanon,  voL  L  p.  477* 
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die  new  world,  immediately  todc  poesesnon  ct  Ae  praekXIi 
mines  which  they  found  there;  and,  by  the  allurement  of 
great  richea,  they  were  tempted  to  depopulate  their  owi| 
country,  ae  well  as  that  which  they  conquered ;  and  added 
the  vice  of  sloth  to  those  of  avidity  and  barbarity,  which  had 
attended  their  adventurers  in  those  renowned  enterpriser 
That  fine  coast  was  entirely  neglected  which  reaches  from 
St  Augustine  to  Cape  Breton,  and  which  lies  in  all  the  tem- 
perate climates,  is  watered  by  noble  rivers,  and  offers  a  fertile 
soil,  but  nothins  more,  to  the  industrious  planter.  Peopled 
gradually  from  England  by  the  necessitous  and  indigent,  who 
at  home  increased  neither  wealth  nor  populousness,  the  colo- 
nies which  were  planted  along  that  tract  have  promoted  the 
navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and  even  perhaps  multi- 
plied'the  inhabitants  of  their  mother  country.  The  spirit  of 
mdependency,  which  was  reviving  in  England,  here  shone 
forth  in  its  full  lustre,  and  received  new  accession  from  the 
aspiring  character  of  those  who^  being  diaconteotod  with  the 
established  church  and  monarchy,  had  sought  for  freedom 
amidst  those  savage  deserts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  move  than  given  a  name 
to  the  continent  of  Virginia;  and,  after  her  planting  one 
feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed,  that  country  was 
entirely  abandoned.  But  when  peace  put  an  end  to  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  against  Spain,  and  left  amlMtious  spirits  no 
hopes  of  making  any  IcMiger  such  rapid  advances  towards 
honor  and  fortune,  the  nation  began  to  second  the  pacific 
intentions  of  its  monarch,  and  to  seek  a  surer,  though  slower 
expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory.  In  i€06,  Newport 
carried  over  a  colony,  and  began  a  settlement ;  which  the 
company,  erected  4y  patent  for  that  purpose  in  London  and 
Bristol,  took,  care  to  supply  with  yearly  recruits  of  provisions, 
utensils,  and  new  inhabitants.  About  1609,  Argal  discovered 
a  more  direct  and  shorter  passage  to  Virginia,  and  left  the 
track  of  the  ancient  navigators,  who  had  first  directed  their 
course' south  wards  to  the  tropic,  sailed  westward  by  means  of 
the  trade  winds,  and  then  turned  ncwthward,  till  they  reached 
the  English  settlements.  The  same  year,  five  hundred  per 
sons,  uikler  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  were 
embarked  for  Virginia.  Somers's  ship,  meeting  with  a  tem- 
pest, was  driven  into  the  Bermudas,  and  laid  Sie  fouodatioo 
of  a  settlement  in  those  islands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwards 
undertook  the  gov«rament  of  the  English  colonies :  but,  nol« 
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wMwtradlng  all  his  care,  aeeoaded  li$r  aoppliea  ftoni  Jaiiie% 
and  by  money  raiaed  from  the  fifat  lottery  ever  kno\m  in  the 
kingdom,  such  diifieulties  attended  the  settlement  of  these 
countries,  that,  in  1614,  there  were  net  alive  more  than  four 
hundrad  men,  of  alt  that  liad  been  aent  thither.  Af^er  sup- 
plying themselves  with  provisiona  more  immediately  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life,  the  new  planten  began  the  «witivatitig 
of  tobacco  ;  and  Jamea,  notwitbatanding  hia  antipathy  to  that 
drug,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  pernicious  to  men's  morals,  as 
well  as  their  health,*  gave  them  peimission  to  enter  it  in  Eng- 
.  land  •;  and  he  inhibit^  by  proclamation  all  importation  of  h 
from  tBpain.t  By  degrees,  new  colonies  weie  established  m 
that  eontineot,  and  gave  new  namea  to  the  places  where  they 
settled,  leaving  that  of  Virginia  to  the  province  first  planted. 
The  Island  of  Barbadoes  wae  also  plaated  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reasoners,  during  that  age,  mised  many  objec- 
tiona  to  the  planting  of  those  remote  eoloniea ;  and  foretold 
tnat,  after  draining  their  mother  country  of  infaabitams,  they 
wouM  soon  shake  off  her  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent 
government  in  America :  but  time  haa  shown,  that  the  views 
emertained  by  those  who  encouiaged  such  generous  under- 
takings, were  more  just  and  solid.  A  mild  govemment  and 
great  naval  foree  have  preserved,  and  may  atill  preserve  dunng 
some  time,  the  dominion  of  England  over  her  colonies.  And 
each  advantages  have  commerce  and  navigation  reaped  from 
these  establishments,  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  English 
shipping  is  at  present  computod  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  traffic  yith  the  American  settlements. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfect  in  England.  The 
sudden  tmdntions,  so  often  mentioned  by  historians,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  price  of  gmin,  and  the  prodigious  inequ8l> 
ity  of  its  value  in  different  years,  are  snfficient  proofs,  that 
the  produce  depended  entirely  on  the  seasons,  and  that  art 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  feioce  against  the  injuries  of  the 
heavens.  During  this  reign,  considerable  improvements  were 
made,  as  in  most  arts,  so  in  this,  the  moat  beneficial  of  any. 
A  numerous  catalogue  might  be  formed  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets treating  of  husbandry,  which  were  written  about  this 
time.  The  nation,  however,  was  stiH  dependent  on  foreignen 
ffir  daily  bread;  and  though  its  exportation  of  grain  now 

* ■'      '  ^  ■■■        '  -      ■  ■■  >. I     -■ 

*  Rymmv  torn,  zvii  p.  621. 
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Imkm  a  coaUerabls  iMneh  of  its  eomaMKoe,  notwitliitaiidiog 
ilB  probable  bierettse  of  people*  there  was,  ia  that  period,  a 
regular  importatioa  from  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  from  France ; 
and  if  it  ever  stopped,  the  bad  consequences  were  sensibly 
felt  by  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  Observations, 
eomputes  tbat  two  millions  went  out  at  one  time  for  com.  It 
was  not  till  the  fifUi  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  ezportatioD  of  com 
had  been  allowed  in  England;  and  Camden  obsenres,  tttit 
agriculture  from  that  moment  received  new  life  and  vigor. 

The  endeavors  of  James,  or,  more  properly  qieaking,  tboM 
of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade,  were  attended  with  gieater 
eoeoess  than  those  for  the  encouragement  of  learmng.  Though 
die  age  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  eminent  writers,  a  very 
bad  taale  ia  general  prevailed  during  that  period;  and  the 
monareh  himself  was  not  a  litde  ii^ected  wiA  it. 

On  the  oii^n  of  letters  among  the  GrecJcs,  the  g^niiis  of 
Ipoets  and  oraton,  as  mif^t  naturally  be  expected,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  amiable  simplicity,  which^  whatever  rudeness 
may  sometimeB  atterid  it,  ia  so  fitted  to  eapiess  the  genuine 
momementi  of  nature  and  pataion,  that  the  eompositioos  pos- 
sessed of  it  must  ever  appear  valuable  to  the  disoeming  part 
(^  BMUdkind.  The  glaring  figures  of  disooime,  the  pointed 
antithesis,  the  unnaturel  conceit,  the  Jhi^  of  words;  soeh 
fijfls  ornaments  weie  not  employed  by  early  writers;  not 
beoause  fhey  were  rejected,  but  because  th^  seaicely  ever 
occurred  to  them.  An  linj^  unfereed  atraia  of  sentiiBeBt 
mns  throu{^  their  compositioae ;  though  at  thesMne  time  we- 
may  observe,  that,  amidst  the  most  alegMit  ttniplicily  of 
tboQ^^t  and  exprsssion,  one  is  soslietimes  suiprised  lo  meet 
with  a  poor  oonceit,  ytloich  had  pvesented  itself  msought  Ibr^ 
and  which  die  anther  had  not  acquired  eritieal  observatioa 
enonifl^  to  condemn.*  A  bad  taste  seizes  with  avidity  these 
frivolous  beauties,  and  even  perhaps  a  good  taste,  ere  surfeited 
Irf  tern :  they  multiply  every  aay  more  and  more  in  the 

•  The  nssM  of  PolyiiieM,  one  of  (Edipiu's  sons,  means  in  the 
originsl «  much  quAirtfling."  In  ths  alteroationi  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  JEaaiyluBt  8opnocles,  snd  Eimpldee,  tbis  conceit  ie  em- 
ployed; and  it  is  remarkable^  that  so  poor  a  eonimdnua  eonld  not  bt 
v^eelad  by  any  of  these  three  poeta»  so  justly  eelebmted  fe  their  . 
tssta  and  simplicity.  What  could  Shakspesre  have  done  woxee^ 
Terence  has  his  '*  inceptio  est  amentiumt  non  amantbim."  Many 
similsr  instances  will  occur  to  the  learned.  It  is  well  known  that 
AnstoUe  treats  vary  setionaly  of  puns,  difldes  tfasm  iota  ssvksI 
Mbe  use  of  them  toe  ^ 
44* 
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fesliionable  compoAtkms :  nature  and  good  aense  ave  neg 
lected :  labored  ornaments  studied  and  admired :  ond  a  total 
degeneracy  of  style  and  language  nreparels  the  way  for  bar 
barism-and  ignorance.  Hence  the  Asiatic  manner  was  found 
to  depart  so  much  from  the  simple  purity  of  Athens :  hence 
that  tinsel  eloquence  which  is  observaUe  in  many  of  the 
Roman  writers,  fVom  which  Cicero  himself  is  not  wholly 
exempted,  and  which  so  much  prevails  in  Orid,  Seneca, 
Lucan,  Martial,  and  the  Plinys.  i 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  tfie  pablic 
is  yet  raw  and  unformed,  this  fiilse  glitter  catches  the  eye^ 
and  leaves  no  room.,  either  in  eloquence  or  poetry,  for  the 
durable  beauties  of  solid  sense  and  lively  passion.  The 
reigning  genius  is  then  diametrically  oppoaile  to  that  which 
prevails  on  the  first  origin  of  arts.  The  Italian  writers,  it  is 
evident,  even  the  most  celebrated,  have  not  reached  the  proper 
aimplieity  of  thought  and  oomposition ;  and  in  Petrarch,  Taasoi 
€kianni,  frivolous  witticisms  and  forced  conceita  are  but  too 
predominant.  The  period  daring  which  lettefs  were  cultivated 
m  Italy  Ivas  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  allow  leisure  for  correct* 
ing  this  adulterated  relish. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the  same 
reproach.  Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Compile,  have  too  mnck 
affected  those  ambitious  ornaments,  of  which  the  Italians  in 
general,  and  the  least  pure  of  the  ancients,  supplied  them  with 
so  many  models.  And  it  was  not  tiH  late,  that  observBtio&  and 
reflection  gave  rise  to  a  more  natural  tarn  of  thought  and  oom« 
position  among  that  elegant  people. 

A  like  character  may  be  extended  to  the  ftrst  Enclish  wri» 
tors;  such  as  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  BUnAeth  and 
James,  and  even  tiU  long  afterwards.  Leamington  its  revival 
in  this  island,  was  attired  in  the  same  unnatural  garb  which  it 
wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among  die  Gredcs  and  Bomans. 
And,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  mtsfoitune,  the  English 
writers  were  possessed  of  great  genius  before  they  were 
endowed  with  any  degree  of  taste,  and  by  that  means  gave  a 
kind  of  sanction  to  those  forced  turns  and  sentiments  which 
they  so  much  affected.  Their  distorted  conceptions  and 
expressions  are  attended  with  such  vigor  of  mind,  that  we 
admire  the  imagination  which  produced  them,  as  much  as  we 
blame  the  want  of  judgment  which  aaye  them  admittance 
To  enter  into  an  exact  criticism  of  ue  writers  of  that  age 
would  exceed  oar  present  purpose.    A  short  efaaneter  of  tli« 


t  emiiient,  delivered  with  the  same  freedom  which  history 
exercises  over  kings  and  ministers,  may  not  be  improper 
The  national  prepdissessions  which  prevail,  will  perhaps  rendet 
the  former  liberty  not  the  least  perilous  for  an  author. 

If  Shakspeare  be  considered  as  a  nuui,  born  in  a  rude  age, 
and  educated  in  the  loii^st  manner,  without  any  instruction 
either  from  the  world  or  from  books,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
a  prodigy :  if  represented  as  a  poet^  capable  of  furnishing  a 
proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or  intelligent  audience,  we 
must  abate  much  of  this  eulogy.  In  his  compositions,  we 
regret  that  many  irregularities,  and  even  absurdities,  should  so 
frequendy  disfigure  the  animated  and  passionate  scenes  inter* 
mixed  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  perhaps  admire 
the  more  those  beauties,  on  account  of  their  being  surrounded 
with  such  deformities.  A  striking^peculiarity  of  sentiment 
adapted  to  a  singular  character,  he  frequently  hits,  as  it  wen 
by  inspiration ;  but  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  ^jan* 
not  for  any  time  uphold.  Nervous  and  picturesque  exprea* 
mons,  as  well  as  deecrtptions,  abound  in  hun ;  but  it  is  in  vaiii 
we  look  either  for  purity  or  simplicMty  of  diction.  His  total 
ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and  ccmduct,  however  material  a 
defect,  yet,  as  it  afifects  the  spectator  rather  than  the  reader, 
we  can  more  easily  excuse,  than  that  want  of  taste  which  often 
prevails  in  his  productions,  and  which  gives  way  only  by  inter* 
vals  to  the  irradiations  of  genius.  A  great  and  ferule  genius 
he  certainly  possessed,  and  one  enriched  equally  with  a  tragic 
and  comic  vein;  but  he  ought  to  be  cited  as  a  proof,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  rely  on  time  advantages  akme  for  attaining 
an  excellence  in  the  finer  arts.*  And  there  n»y  even  remain 
a  suspicion,  that  we  overrate,  if  possible,  the  greatness  of  his 
genius;  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies ^often  appear  more 
gigantic,  on  account  of  their  being  disproportioned  and  mis- 
shapen.    He  died  in  1616,  aged  fiily-three  years. 

Jonson  possessed  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting  to 
Shakspeare,  and  wanted  all  the  genius  of  which  the  other 
was  possessed.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient  in  taste 
and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correctness.  A  servile  copyist 
of  tho  ancients,  Jonson  tmiislated  into  bad  English  the  beauti- 
ful passages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  without  accoro* 
modatin^them  to  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country.     His 

•  XnTsmro  etism  barbaii  tolent,  disponere  st  vmave  noa  nisi  emdl* 
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went  has  been  feotelly  eclipsed  by  tbat  of  Shakspeere,  ^nhm  » 
nide  genius  prevailed  over  the  rude  art  of  his  contempomi^' 
The  English  theadre  has  ever  since  taken  a  strong  tincture  ol 
^  Shakspeare^s  spirit  and  character ;  and  thence  it  has  proceed- 
ed, that  the  nation  has  undergone,  from  all  its  neighbors,  the 
reproach  of-  barbarism,  from  which  its  valuable  productions  in 
some  other  parts  of  learning  would  otherwibe  have  exempted 
it  Jonson  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  king, 
which  Charles  afWrwards  segmented  to  a  hundred  pounds. 
He  died  in  1687,  aged  sixty-three. 

Fairfax  has  translated  Taaso  with  an  elegance  and  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  wnk  an  exactness,  which,  for  that  age, 
are  surprising.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  faithfully  rendered 
by  a  correspondent  line  in  the  trandation.  Harrington'^s  trans* 
lation  of  Ariosto  is  not  likewise  without  its  merit.  It  is  to  be 
legietted,  that  these  poets  should  have  imitated  the  Italians  in 
tbe(r  stanza,  whwh  has  a  prolixily  and  uniformity  in  it  that 
displeases  in  long  performances.  They  had,  otherwise,  as 
wail  as  Spenser,  who  went  before  them,  contributed  much  & 
the  polishing  and  refining  of  the  English  versiiication. 

In  Donne's  satires,  when  carefully  inspected,  there  appear 
some  flashes  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but  these  totally  sufTocated 
and  buried  by  the  haseheet  and  most  uncouth  expression  thai 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

If  the  poetiy  of  the  English  was  so  rode  and  imperfect  dur- 
ing that  age,  we  may  reasonably  expect  diat  their  prose  would 
be  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  Though  the  latter  appean 
the  more  easy,  as  it  is  the  moie  natural  method  of  composition, 
it  has  ever  in  practice  been  found  the  more  rare  and  difficult ; 
and  there  scarcely  is  an  instance,  in  any  language,  that  it  has 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection,  before  the  refinement  of  poeti- 
cal numbers  and  expression.  English  prose,  d\iring  the  reign 
of  James,  was  written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony 
ofibe  period.  Stuffed  with  Latin  sentences  and  quotations,  it 
likewise  imitated  those  inversions,  which,  however  forcible  and 
graceful  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  entirely  contrary  to  the 
idiom  of  the  English.  I  shall  indeed  venture  to  affirm,  that, 
whatever  uncou£  phrases  and  expressions  occur  in  old  books, 
they  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  tmformed  taste  of  the  author ; 
and  that  the  language  spoken  in  the  courts  of.  Elizabeth  and 
James,  was  very  little  diflerent  from  that  which  we  meet  with 
at  present  in  goiod  company.    Of  this  opinion,  the  little  secapn 
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0f  Bpeeehes  which  aie  found  in  the  pailfamentary  joarnab, 
And  which  carry  an  air  so  opposite  to  the  labored  omtioniy 
seem  to  be  a  safficient  proof;  and  there  want  not  productiooi 
of  that  age,  which,  being  written  by  men  wh4  were  not  autiion 
by  profession,  retain  a  very  natural  manner,  and  may  giro  ui 
some  idea  of  the  language  which  prevailed  among  men  of  the 
world.  I  shall  particularly  mention  Sir  John  Davis's  Discovery, 
Throgmorton's,  Essex's,  and  Nevil's  letters.  In  a  more  early 
period.  Cavendish's  life  of  Cardbal  Wolsey,  the  pieces  that 
remain  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Anne  Boleyn's  letter  to  the 
king,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  language  of  our  time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  island  during  the  reign 
of  James,  was  Lord  Bacon.  Most  of  his  performances  were 
composed  in  Latin ;  tliough  he  possess^  neither  the  elegance 
of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If  we  consider  the  variety 
of  talents  displayed  by  this  man,  as  a  public  speaker,  a  man 
of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  a  phi- 
losopher, he  is  justly  the  object  oi  great  admiration.  If  we 
consider  him  merely  as  an  author  and  philosopher,  the  lig^t  in 
which  we  view  him  at  present,  though  very  estimable,  he  was 
yet  inferior  to  his  contemporary  Galileo,  perhaps  even  to 
Kepler.  Bacon  pointed  out  at  a  distance  the  road  to  true 
philosophy:  Galiteso  both  pointed  it  out  to  othen,  and  made 
himself  considerable  advances  in  it  The  Englishpan  was 
ignorant  of  geometry:  the  Florentine  revived  that  seienoe, 
excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  first  that  applied  it,  together  with 
experiment,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  former  xejeded,  widi- 
tlie  most  positive  disdain,  the  system  of  Copemicas :  the  latter 
fortified  it  with  new  proofs,  derived  both  from  reason  and  the 
senses.  Bacon's  style  is  stiff  and  ri^d :  his  wit,  though  often 
brilliant,  is  also  often  unnatural  and  for-fetched ;  and  he  seems 
to  be  the  original  of  those  pointed  similes  and  long*span  alle- 
gories which  so  much  distinguish  the  English  authora :  Galilno 
is  a  lively  and  agreeable,  though  somewhat  a  prolix  writer. 
But  Italy  not  united  in  any  single  ^vemment,  and  perbapa 
satiated  with  that  literary  glory  which  it  has  possessed  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  too  much  neglected  the  . 
renown  which  it  has  acquired  by  giving  burth  to  so  great  a 
man.  That  national  spirit  which  prevails  among  the  Englirii^ 
and  which  forms  their  great  happiness,  is  the  cause  why  they 
bestow  on  all  their  eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  rest, 
such  praises  and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partiai  and 
excessive.    He  died  in  1696,in  ^0  sisty^sixthysarof  his  afi» 


iW  *    HISTOBlr  or  BlWLAXXk 

IT  tlie  reader  of  Raleigh's  history  jcan  have  the  patienee  to 
wade  through  the  Jewish  and  rabbinical  learning  which  com 
pose  the  half  of  the  volume,  he  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  tbtf^ 
Greek  and  Romaic  story,  that  his  pains  are  not  unrewarded. 
Ralei^  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient  style  which  some 
writers  would  afiect  to  revive  at  present  .  He  was  beheaded 
in  161d<  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Camden's  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  esteemed 
good  composition,  both  for  style  and  matter.  It  is  written 
with  simplicity  of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,  and 
with  a  regard  to  truth.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
affirm,  that  it  is  among  the  best  historical  productions  which 
have  3ret  been  composed  by  any  Englishmao.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  English  have  not  much  excelled  in  that  kind 
c^  literature.     He  died  in  1623,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

We  shall  mention  the  king  himself  at  the  end  of  these  Eng- 
glish  writen ;  because  that  is  his  place,  when  oonsidered  as 
an  author.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  mediocrity  of 
James's  talents  in  litemture,  joined  to  the  great  change  in 
national  taste,  is  one  cause  of  that  contempt  under  which  his 
memory  labors,  and  which  is  often  carried  l^  party  writers  to 
a  great  extreme.  It  is  remariuible,  how  different  from  ours 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  with,  regard  to  learning. 
Of  the  fint  twenty  Roman  emperors,  counting  from  Csesar  to 
Severus,  above  the  half  were  authors ;  and  though  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profession,  it  is  always 
remarked  to  their  praise,  that  by  their  example  they  encouraged 
literature.  Not  to  mention  Germanicus,  and  his  daughter 
Agrippina,  persons  so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  the  greater 
part  of  the  classic  writers  whose  works  remain,  were  men 
of  the  highest  quality.  As  every  human  advantage  is  attended 
with  inconveniencies,  the  change  of  men's  ideas  in  this  par- 
ticular may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  printing ; 
which  has  rendered  books  so  common,  that  even  men  of 
slender  fortunes  can  have  access  to  them. 

That  James  was  but  a  middling  writer,  may  be  allowed : 
that  he  was  a  contemptible  one,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 
Whoever  will  read  his  Basilicon  Doron,  particularly  the  two  last 
books,  the  true  law  of  free  monarchies,  his  answer  to  Cardinal 
Perron,  and  almost  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  parlia- 
ment, will  confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius.  If 
he  wrote  concerning  witches  and  apparitions;  who,  in  that 
•ffSt  did  not  admit  the  reality  of  these  nctitkius  beings?    If  h« 
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has  oNnpoeed  a  commentary  on  the  Revelationfl,  and  proved 
the  pope  to  be  Antichrist ;  may  not  a  similar  reproach  be 
extended  to  the  famous  Napier ;  and  even  to  Newton,  at  a 
time  when  learning  was  much  more  advanced  than  during  the 
reign  of  James?  From  the  grossness  of  its  superstitions 
we  may  infer  the  ignorance  of  an  age ;  but  never  should  pro* 
nounce  concerning  the  folly  of  an  inoividual,  from  his  admitting 
popular  errors,  consecrated  by  the  appearance  of  religion. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  literature  possess 
above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains  but  a 
mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  preeminence  above  those  that 
excel  the  most  in  the  common  and  vulgar  professions.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is  usually  an  eminent  lawyer ; 
yet  the  harangue  of  his  majesty  will  always  be  found  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  speaker,  in  every  parliament  during  this 


Svery  science,  as  well  as  polite  literature,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Scholastic  learning  and 
polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth  of  all  truelcnowledge. 
Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  the  preamble  of  that  deed  by  which  he 
annexed  a  salary  to  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  pro- 
fessors in  Oxford,  says,  that  geometry  was  almost  totally 
abandoned  and  unknown  in  England.*  The  best  learning  of 
that  age  was  the  study  of  the  ancients.  Casaubon,  eminent  for 
this  species  of  knowledge,  was  invited  over  from  France  by 
James,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  as  well  as  by  church  prefermentB.t  The  famous  Antonio 
di  Dominis,  arohbishop  of  Spalatro,  no  despicable  philosopher, 
came  likewise  into  England,  and  afforded  great  triumph  to  the 
iiati<Mi,  by  their  gaining  so  considerable  a  proselyte  from  the 
Papists.  But  the  mortification  followed  soon  aAer :  the  aroh- 
bishop, though  advanced  to  some  ecclesiastical  proferments,! 
received  not  encouragement  sufficient  to  satisfy  bis  ambition : 
he  made  his  escape  into  Italy,  where  he  died  io  confinement 

•  Rymer,  torn,  zrii  p.  217  '^  Rymer,  tomxvit  p  709. 

(  Kymer,  torn.  zyii.p.  95. 
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Kon  A,  p.  10. 

Tmm  ]i«i]iam«at  abo  grtntod  tli«  queen  the  duties  of  tonnage  n^ 
ponn<bii« ;  Inift  thia  oonceasian  waa  ait  that  time  xegwded  only  m  • 
■tttter  ctf  finrn,  and  ahe  had  lemd  theae  dutiea  befove  they  were 
toted  bf  parHament.  Bnt  there  waa  another  exertion  of  powav 
which  ahe  practised,  and  whfeh  people^  in  the  present  age,  from  theiv 
ignorance  of  ancient  practices,  may  be  apt  to  think  a  little  extraordi- 
naiT.  Her  aiater,  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Franoeb 
had,  from  her  own  authority,  imposed  four  marks  on  each  tun  of 
wine  imported,  and  had  increasea  the  poundage  a  third  on  all  oom- 
Iftodities.  Qaeesk  HJwtheth  oontinned  these  impoaitiMiB  as  long  as 
•he  bought  oonvenient  The  parliament,  who  had  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  restraining  these  arbitrary  taxes  when  they  yoted  the  toB.« 
nage  and  poundage,  thought  not  proper  to  make  anymsntion  of  theow 
They  knew  tiuit  tna  aovereign^  dnoeinff  that  age^  pretended  to  have  the 
sole  regulation  of  fereicm  trader  and  that  their  intBrmeddling  witih 
that  prerogatiTe  would  haTe  drawn  on  than  the  asivereit  rspKM^  tf 
not  chastisement.  See  Forbes,  toL  L  p.  133,  133.  We  know  cer- 
tainly, from  the  statutes  and  journals,  that  no  such  impositions  wen 
granted  by  parliament. 

KoTB  B»  p.  20. 

Knox,  p.  127.  We  shall  suggest  afterwards  some  reaaona  to  su»- 
pect,  that  perhaps  no  express  promise  was  ever  giren.  Calumnies 
easily  arise  during  times  of  fiK^tion,  especially  those  of  the  religioua 
kind,  when  men  thbik  every  art  lawful  for  nromoting  their  puipose. 
The  oongreffation,  in  their  manifiBSto,  in  which  they  enumerate  all  the 
articles  of  &e  regent's  maleadministration,  do  not  reproach  her  with 
this  breach  of  pronuse.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  a  rumor  spread 
abroad  to  catch  the  populace,  u  the  Papists  hare  sometimes  main- 
tained, that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  witn  heretics,  their  adversaziea 
•eem  also  to  haye  thought,  that  no  truth  ought  to  be  told  of  idolatersv 

KoiB  C,  p.  28. 

Spotri70od,p.U6.  MelTil,p.29.   Knox,  p.  225, 228.  Lesler,  lib.  a. 
'Chat  there  was  really  no  ylolatUm  of  the  onplttlMlon  of  Pifl^ 
VOL.  IV.  46  H 
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appears  from  the  manifesto  of  the  congregation  in  Kim9^  (p.  184,}  m 
which  it  is  not  so  much  as  pretendocL  The  compaLiea  of  Scotch 
soldiers  were,  probably,  in  Scotch  pay,  since  the  congregation  com* 
plains,  that  the  country  was  oppreceed  with  taxes  to  maintain  armies. 
Knox,  p.  164, 165,  And  even  if  they  ha^been  in  French  pay,  it  had 
been  no  breach  c^  the  capitulation,  since  they  were  national  troops, 
not  French.  Knox  does  not  say,  (p.  139,)  that  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Forth  were  tried  or  punWied  for  their  past  offences,  but  only  tliat 
they  were  oppressed  with  tlm  qUartferin^^  of  soldiers ;  and  the  congre- 
eation,  in  their  manifesto,  say  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  finr 
fear.  This  plain  detection  of  the  calumny  wuh  regard  to  the  broach 
of  the  capitulatio|»  of  Perth,  may  make  us  suspect  a  like  calumny 
with  regard  to  the  pretended  promise  not  to  giyo  sentence  against 
the  jninisters.  The  afiair  lay  altogether  between  the  regent  and  the 
laird  of  Dun  ;  and  that  gentleman,  though  a  man  of  s^e  and  char- 
aete/,  mi^t  be  willing  to  take  some  general  professions  for  pronusea. 
IF  the  ^uecn,  ovwimwwi  by  the  power  of  the  eongie^etion,  gare  siieh 
a  promise  in  order  to  hare  libeity  to  pio^eod  to  »•  aentence,  how 
eould  she  expect  to  haye  power  to  exeeut€  a^aepteaee  ao  inaidiovaly 
obtained  }    And  to  what  puxpoae  eonld  it  ivm  ) 


Kon  D,  p.  II. 

Knox,  p.  IM,  151,  15A.  This  aatiior  pretends  that  this  article  was 
agreed  to  yerbally,  but  that  the  qneem's  scribes  omitted  it  in  ths 
treaty  which  was  signed.  The  story  is  yery  unlikely,  or  rather  yerj 
sbeurd ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  ii  allowed,  that  the  articPi  is  not  ia 
the  treaty ;  nor  do  the  oongregatum,  in  their  subsequent  uiaaiiBstow 
insist  upon  it.  Knox,  p.  184.  Besides,  would  the  qi«eeD  regent*  in 
an  artlele  of  a  treaty,  caU  her  own  rslispum  idolatry } 

Non  £,  p.  25. 

Tlie  Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  say,  <<How  fkr  we  hava 
sought  support  of  Bngland,  or  of  any  other  prince,  and  what  just 
cause  we  had  and  haye  so  to  do,  we  shall  shortly  make  manifest  unto 
the  world,  to  the  praise  of  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
all  those  that  slander  us  for  so  doing ;  for  this  we  fear  not  to  conle8% 
that,  as  in  this  enterprise  against  the  devil,  against  idolatry  and  ths 
maintainers  of  the  same,  we  chiefly  and  onl^  seek  Ood's  glory  to  be 
notified  unto  men,  sin  to  be  punished,  and  yirtue  to  be  maintainec^  ; 
so  where  power  faileth  of  ourscdves,  we  will  seek  it  wheresoever  God 
shall  oflier  the  same.'*    Knox,  p.  176. 


NoTB  F,  p.  61. 

Tins  year,  the  council  of  Trent  was  dissolved,  which  had  sitten  ftooa 
1646.  The  publication  of  Ita^  decrees  excited  anew  the  general  fer- 
ment hi  Burope^  while  the  Catholics  endeavored  to  enforce  the 
eoeeptance  of  them,  and  the  Protestants  r^ected  them.    The  religioui 


•ontrorenieB  were  too  fkr  ftdraneed  to  expect  that  any  coiiTictioB 
would  result  from  the  decrees  of  this  council.  It  is  the^cnly  general 
council  which  has  been  hdkd  in  an  age  truly  learned  and  inquisitive ; 
fend  as  the  histoiy  of  it  has  been  written  with  great  penetration  and 
judgment,  it  has  tended  Tcry  much  to  expose  clerical  usurpations  and 
intrigues^  and  may  serve  us  as  a  specimen  of  more  ancient  coun<nls 
No' one  expects  to  see  another  general  council,  till  the  decay  of  learn- 
ing and  the  progress  of  ignorance  shall  again  fit  mankind  for  thes« 
great  impostures. 

Note  G,  p.  69. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Randolf  s  Letten,  (see  Keith,  p.  290,> 
that  some  offers  had  been  made  to  that  minister,  of  seizing  Lcno 
and  Darnley,  and  deliveriilg  them  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  hands.  Mel- 
Til  confirms  the  same  story,  and  says  that  the  design  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  conspirators,  (p.  56.)  This  serves  to  ji^tify  the  account 
g'ven  by  the  queen's  party  of  the  Raid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  called.  See 
rther,  Qoodall,  voL  ii  p.  368.  The  other  conspiracy,  of  which  Mur- 
ray complained,  is  much  more  uncertain,  and  is  founded  on  very 
doubtftil  evideneo. 

XoTS  H*  p.  73. 

Buchanan  confesses  that  Rijszio  was  ugly:  but  it  may  be  infcrredt 
from  the  narration  of  that  author,  Uiat  he  was  young.  He  says  that, 
on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  Turin,  Rizzio  was  "  in  adoles- 
centis  vigore ; "  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Now,  that  event  happened 
only  a  few  years  before,  f  lib.  xviL  cap.  44.)  That  Bothwcll  was  young, 
appears,  among  many  omer  invincible  prooft,  from  Mary's  instructions 
to  the  bishop  of  Dumblain,  her  ambassador  at  Paris ;  where  she  Bays, 
that  in  1559,  only  eight  years  before,  he  was  "very  young."  He  might 
therefore  have  been  about  thirty  when  he  married  her.  Sec  Keith's 
History,  p.  3S8.  From  the  appendix  to  the  Enistolae  Keffum  Sco- 
toruA,  it  appears,  by  authentic  documents,  that  Patrick,  earl  of  Both- 
wdl,  &ther  to  James,  who  espoused  Queen  Mary,  was  alive  till  near 
the  year  1560.  Buchanan,  by  a  mistake  which  has  been  long  ago 
corrected,  calls  him  James. 


Note  I,  p.  84. 

Mary  herself  confessed,  in  her  instructions  to  the  ambassadors, 
whom  she  sent  to  Prance,  that  Bothwcll  persuaded  all  the  noblemen, 
that  their  application  in  favor  of  his  marriage  was  agreeable  to  her. 
Keith,  p.  389.  Anderson,  voL  i  p.  94.  Murray  afterwards  produced, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  a  paper  signed  by  Mary,  by 
which  she  permitted  them  to  make  this  application  to  her.  This 
permission  was  a  sufiicient  declaration  of  her  intentions,  and  was 
esteemed  equivalent  to  a  command.  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.  They 
even  asserted  that  the  house  in  which  they  met  was  surrounded  with 
armed  men.    Qoodall*  voL  iL  p  141. 


NoTB  K«  p.  108. 

Maiy^s  complaints  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admitting  Murray  ti 
A  conference  was  a  mere  pretext,  in  order  to  break  off  the  confcrenceb 
Bhc  indeed  employs  that  reason  in  her  order  for  that  purpose,  (sea 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.'l84 ;)  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  conunissionen 
arc  directed  to  make  use  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  honor  from 
being  attacked.  Ooo^idl,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  '  It  was  therefore  the  accu- 
sation only  she  was  afraid  of.  Murray  was  the  least  obnoxious  of  all 
her  enemies.  He  was  abroad  when  her  subjects  rebelled,  and  re- 
duced her  to  captivity.  He  had  only  accepted  of  the  regency,  when 
voluntarily  proffered  him  by  the  nation.  His  being  admitted  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  presence  was'therefore  a  very  bad  foundation  for  a 
quarrel,  or  for  breaking  off  the  conference,  and  was  plainly-  a  mere 
pretence. 

NOTB  h,   IK    110. 

Wo  shall  not  enter  into  a  Ions  discussion  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  letters.    We  shoU  only  remark  in  general,  that  the 
chief  objections  against  them  are,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  the  earl  of  Biorton's  hands,  the  least  scrupulous  of  all 
Mary's  enemies ;  and  that  they  are,  to  the  last  degree,  indecent,  and 
even  somewhat  inelegant,  such  as  it  l\  not  Jikely  she  would  write. 
But  to  these  presumptions  we  may  oppose  the  following  consider- 
ations :     1.  Though  it  be  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  subscription,  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  counterfeit  several  pages, 
so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  handwriting  of  any  person.    These  let- 
ters were  examined  and  compared  with  Mary's  handwriting,  by  the 
English  privy  council,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among 
whom  were  several  partisans  of  that  princess.    They  might  have 
been  examined  by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
commissioners.    The  regent  must  have  expected  that  they  would  be  - 
very  critically  examined  by  them;  and  had  they  not  been  able  to 
stand  that  test,  he  was  only  preparing  a  scene  of  confusion  to  him- 
self.    Bishop  Lesley  expressly  declines  the  comparing  of  the  hands, 
which  he  calls  no  legal  proof    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.   2.  The  letters 
are  very  long,  much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  Mary's  enemies ;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
creased the  difficulty,  and  exposed  any  forgery  tne  more  to  the  lisk 
of  a  detection.     3.  They  ere  not  so  gross  and  palpable  as  forgeries 
commonly  are,  for  they  still  left  a  pretext  for  Mary's  friends  to  assert 
that  their  meaning  was  8trai|ied  to  make  them  appear  criminal.    See 
Goodnll,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.     4.  There  is  a  long  contract  of  marriage,  said 
to  be  written  by  the  carl  of  Huntiey,  and  signed  by  the  queen,  before 
Both  well's  acquittal.    Would  Morton,  without  any  necessity,  hav^e 
thus  doubled  the  difficulties  of  the  forgery,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
tection?    6.  The  letters  are  indiscreet;   but  such  was  apparently 
Mar^-'s  conduct  at  that  time.    They  are  inelegant ;  but  they  have  a 
eiireless,   natural  air,  like  letters  hastily  wntten  between  familiair 
friends.     6.  lliey  contain  such  a  variety  of  particular  circumstances 
■■  nobody  could  have  thought  of  inventing,  especially  as  they  suisk 


/  fkwn  dfixded  her  mmy  mmxm  of  d«tootiia.    7.  We  bsve 

not  the  originalB  of  the  letten,  whioh  were  in  French.  We  have 
only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  translation  hom  the  original,  and  a  French 
translation,  profeMedly  done  from  the  Latin.  Now  it  is  remarkable^ 
that  the  Scotch  translation  is  full  of  Gallicisms,  and  is  clearly  a  trans* 
Ifltion  from  a  French  original ;  such  as  make  JmtUt  fain  tiet  fmOet , 
make  it  seem  that  J  believe,  /aire  semblant  de  le  croire  ;  make  brekt  faire 
Iriche  ;  tkie  ie  my  fint  Joumeif,  <fest  ma  premiire  joumiie ;  have  you 
not  desire  to  lawfhl  n'avez  voue  pae  envie  de  riref  the  place  will  hold 
unto  the  death,  la  plaee  tiendra  Jusgu'd.  la  mart ;  he  may  not  come  forth 
of  the  house  this  long  timsmil  tie  peiU  pas  eortir  da  logis  de  long-tems  ;  to 
make  me  adoertisemeiU,  faire  m'avertir ;  put  order  to  it,  mettre  ordre  d 
eeta  ;  discharge  your  hearty  dAeharger  voire  eemr;  make  gud  watch,  fttitee 
bonne  garde,  etc.  8.  There  is  a  oonyetsation  whicl^she  mentions 
hetween  hers^  and  the  king  one  erening ;  bnt  Murray  produced 
before  the  .English  eommissioners  the  testimony  of  one  CrawfoM,  a 
centleman  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  swore  that  the  king,  on  hef 
departore  from  hfan,  gave  him  an  'accemnt  of  the  same  conversation. 
9.  There  seems  very  Httle  reason  why  Murray  and  his  associates 
should  run  the  risk  of  such  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  must  have 
rendered  them  infamous,  if  detected  :  since  their  cause,  from  Mary's 
known  conduct,  even  without  these  letters,  was  snfiieiently  good  and 
fctstiflable.  10.  Murray  exposed  these  letters  to  the  examination  of 
ficrsons  qualified  to  judge  of  them:  the  Scotch  council,  the  Scotch 
parliament^  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  who  were  possessed  of  a 
great  number  of  Mary's  genuine  letters.  11.  He  gave  Mary  herself 
an  opportunity  of  reciting  and  exposing  him,  if  she  had  chosen  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  l!2.  The  letters  tally  so  well  with  all  the  other  parts 
of  her  conduct  during  that  transaction,  that  these  prooJb  throw  the 
strongrcst  light  on  each  other.  13.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  examined  these  papers,  imd  who  favored  so  much  the  queen 
of  Scots,  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  lost  his 
tie  in  her  cause,  yet  beUeved  them  authentic,  and  was  fully  con* 
.  tinced  of  her  guilt.  This  appears,  not  only  from  his  letters,  above 
mentioned,  to  Queen  Elisabeth  and  her  mioisteis,  but  by  his  secret 
acknowledgment  te  Bannister,  his  most  trusty  confidant.  See  State 
Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  In  the  eonferenoes  between  the  duke.  Secretary 
Lidington,  and  the  bfishop  of  Ross,  all  of  them  sealoua  partisans  of 
that  princess,  the  same  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid, 
p.  74,  75.  See,  further,  MS.  in  the  Advocates*  library,  A.  3,  28, 
p.  814,  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  e.  9.  Indeed,  the  dnke*s  full  persuasion 
of  Mary's  guilt,  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  could  not  have 
had  place,  if  he  had  found  Lidington  or  the  bishop  of  Koss  of  a  dif* 
fercnt  opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  these  letters  were 
forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Lidington,  being  one  of  the  accom* 
plices,  knew  the  whole  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  against  King  Henry, 
and  wa8,  besides,  a  man  of  such  penetration,  Uiat  nothing  could 
escape  him  in  such  interesting  events.  14.  I  need  not  repeat  ths 
presumption  drawn  from  Mary's  reftisal  to  answer.  The  only  excuss 
for  her  silence  is,  that  she  suspected  Elizabeth  to  be  a  partial  judges 
ft  was  not,  indeed,  the  interest  of  that  princess  to  acquit  and  justify 
ber  rival  and  competitor;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  Lidinftooi 
irom  tiie  secret  information  of  the  dtike  of  HciAklk*  inffimwid  Maary^i 
45» 


iTf  tho  biflhop  of  Bon;  that  tiio  qvoon  of  Eng^d  never  iMant  to- 

oomo  to  a  dedsion ;  but  only  to  get -into  her  hands  the  proois  of 
Mary's  guilt,  in  order  to  blast  her  character.    See  State  Trials,  toI.  i. 
p.  77.     But  this  was  a  better  reason  for  declining  the  conferenoa 
altogether,  than  for  breaking  it  ofli  on  frivolous  pretences,  the  very 
moment  the  chief  accusation  was  unexpectedly  opened  against  kec 
Though  she  could  not  expect  Elizabeth's  final  decision  in  her  favor, 
it  was  of  importance  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  if  she  had  any,  to 
ttie  accusation  of  the  Scotch  commissioners.    That  answer  could  hava 
been  dispersed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  of  foreign  nations 
and  of  posterity.     And  surely  after  the  accusation  and  proo&  were 
in  Queen  EUzabeth'a  hands,  it  could  done  harm  to  give  in  the 
answers.    Mary's  information,  that  the  queen  never  intended  to  como 
to  a  decision,  could  be  no  obstacle  to  her  justification.     15.  The  very 
disappearance  of  these  letters  is  a  presumption  of  their  authenticity. 
That  event  can  be  aoeomted  for  no  way  but  from  the  care  of  Kii^ 
James's  friends,  who  were  desirous  to  destroy  every  proof  of  hu 
mother's  crimes.    The  disappeannee  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of 
Crawford's  evidence,  from  the  Cotton  library,   (Calig.  c  1,)  must 
have  prooeeded  from  a  like  cause.    See  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  lifacary^ 
A.  3,  29,  p.  88. 

I  find  an  objection  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  drawn 
from  the  vote  o£  the  Scotch  privy  oounotl,  which  affirms  the  letters  to 
be  written  and  subscribed  by  Queen  Mary's  own  hand ;  whereas  the 
copies  eiven  in  to  the  parliament,  a  few  days  after,  were  only  written, 
not  subscribed.    See  Goodall,  voL  ii.  p.  64,  67.    But  it  is  not  oon- 
siaered,  that  this  circumstance  is  of  no  manner  of  force.    There        I 
were  certainly  letters,  true  or  false,  laid  before  the  council;  and        ' 
whether  the  letters  were  true  or  false,  this  mistake  proceeds  equally        l 
from  the  inaocuracy  or  blunder  of  the  clerk.    The  mistake  may  be 
accounted  for;  the  letters  were  only  written  by  her;   the  socond        ' 
contract  with  BothweU  was  onlv  ^subscribed.    A  proper   accurate 
dxstinctiDn  was  not  made ;  and  they  are  all  said  to  be  written  and 
subscribed.   A  late  writer,  "hii.  6oodaU«  has  endeavored  to  prove  Xhnt 
these  letters  clash  with  chronology,  and  that  the  queen  was  not  in 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  letters  on  the  days  there  assigned.     To 
oonfirm  this,  Le  produces  charters  and  other  deeds  signed  by  tlie 
queen,  where  the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.     But 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  date  of  charters,  and  such  like  grants.  La  no 
proof  of  the  real  day  on  which  they  were  signed  by  the  soverei^^n* 
Papers  of  that  kind  commonly  pass  through  different  offices.     Xlie 
date  is  affixed  by  the  first  office,  and  may  precede  very  long  th.e  day 
of  the  signature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  in  which  the  papexa 
came  into  hia  hands,  is  very  naturaL  When  he  gave  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  he  had  reason  to  think  it  would  be  canvaesed 
with  all  the  severity  of  able  adversaries,  interested  in  the  l&islxcsst 
degree  to  refute  it.  It  is  probable,  that  he  conld  have  confiimod.  it 
by  many  circumstances  and  testimonies;  since  they  declined.  tli« 
eonUMt. 

The  sonnets  are  inelegant;  insomuch  that  both  Brantome  aucid 
Bonsard,  wno  knew  Queen  Mary's  style,  were  assured,  when  tlxey  aoLiw 
wett,  that  they  conld  net  be  of  Iter  oompoaitien.    Jebb^    -rol*    i^ 


whole  slyl0  k  lo  little  fomed  ae  Mary'e  must  be  Buj^oeed  to  be» 
Vot  to  si^tkMit  that  mch  dan^ttoos  and  ciininal  enterpxiBeft  leare 
Uttle  tranquillity  of  mind  for  elegant  poetical  compositiona. 

In  a  won^  Qeeen  Kary  mighl  eaaily  b»Te  oondusted  tlie  whole 
•eoapiraey  i^tainat  h^  huabandr  without  opening  her  mind  to  any 
eae  panon  eveept  BothweU*  and  without  writing  a  acrap  of  papec 
about  it;  but  it  waa  fery  dif&oult  to  hAve  oonduoted  it  ao  that  her 
OQoduct  ahould  not  betray  her  to  men  of  diacanunent.  In  the  preaent 
oaae^  her  conduct  waa  ao  groaa  aa  to  betray  her  to  every  body ;  and 
finrtune  thsew  into  her  enemiea*  handa  papera  l^  which  they  could 
eouTiot  her.  The  aao^e  infiituatiea  and  iouurudenee»  which  happily  ii 
the  uanal  attendant  of  great  ezimea,  will  account  for  both*  It  ia 
psoper  to  obaenre»  that  there  ia  not  one  clrcumatanoe  of  the  foregoing 
narratiTe,  contained  in  the  histoiy,  tiist  ia  taken  from  Knox,  Budian 
aHf  or  aren  Thoamiay  or  indeed  ftona  any  auapeeted  authority. 


^ 


Hon  If,  p.  111. 

.  JJvhem  we  take  thia  angry  aceuaatjon,  adraaoed  by  Queen  Mary»  to 
be  an  azgumeni  of  Kunay'a  giall»  there  remaina  not  the  leaat  pre* 
aumption  whkdi  ahoold  lead  ua  to  aumot  him  to  have  been  anywiaa 
w.    That  i  .... 


an  aooempliee  in  the  king'a  Buidar*    That  queen  nerar  j 


gire  any  proof  of  the  ehane;  and  her  < 
time,  that  they  thamselTea  knew  of  ttone»  thou^  they  wane  ready  to 
iw^umfcMw  its  truth  by  their  niatreaa'a  ordera*  and  would  produce  saoh 
proof  as  ahe  should  aend  them.  It  ia  lemaikabla  that,  at  that  time,  it 
waa  inqie^bLB  for  eithar  her  or  theai  to  produoo  any  proof;  beoauao 
«he  oonfereaeea  befiara  the  Bogliah  eomniaaiaierp  were  previoualj 
faorokeD  ofi* 

It  is  toue,  the  biahop  ef  B4M8»  in  an  angiy  pamphlet,  written  br 
him  under  a  bonrowed  aame^  (where  it  ia  easy  to  ear  any  thing»] 
•ffirma  that  Lord  Heireia»  a  lew  days  after  the  Jung's  daath*  diarged 
Murray  with  tho  guilty  openly  to  haa  ftoe^  at  his  own  table.  ThM 
latter  nablenuua»  aa  Lealey  relatea  the  mattai^  affirmed,  that  Murray* 
riding  in  Fifo  with  one  ef  his  aananta,  the  erening  before  l^e  com* 
niaaion  ef  that  enmo,  aaid  to  him  among  other  tiak«  «*Thia  nigh^ 
ore  mornings  tike  Lard  I>araley  ahall  loae  hk  life."  See  Andpraoi^ 
▼oL  i.  p*  74i.  But  thia  ia  only  a  hearsay  of  Lesley's  concerning  a 
hearsay  ef  Herreb'a,  and  oontalnn  a  Tory  inmrobable  hcU  Would 
Murray,  without  any  use  or  necessity,  oommumcate  to  a  servant  such 
a  dangerous  and  important  seoret,  merely  by  way  of  oonwrsation 
"We  may  ako  observe^  that  Lord  Hcireis  himself  was  one  of  Queen 
Msffy'a  commissioners,  who  accused  Murray.  Had  he  ever  hear. 
thia  atory,  or  given  credit  to  it,  waa  not  that  the  time  to  have  pro- 
duoed  it }  and  not  have  affiimed,  aa  he  did,  that  he,  for  his  part, 
know  nothing  of  Murray's  guilt    See  Goodall,  voL  ii.  p.  307« 

The  earla  of  Huntloy  and,  Argyle  aoouae  Murrav  of  this  orime; 
hat  the  reaaon  which  they  aaaign  ia  ridieulona.  £Le  had  eiyen  hia 
0Oiiaent  to  Mary's  diyorco  from  the  king ;  therefore  he  waa  the  king'a 
later.  See  Anderson,  toL  iv*  part  3,  p.  198.  It  is  a  sure  azgu* 
^tiiotthaao  earla  know  no  bettor  pooof  agaiaat Mwi»Xi olhiao- 


a  praBumpftiQa.  Was  not  tbii  alio  the  time  for  Huntley  to  deny  hit 
writing  Mary  s  oontnot  witb  Botliirill,  if  that  p^Mr  haA  been 'a 
forgery? 

Murray  coold  haTO  no  mothe  to  eonwiit  that  crime.  The  king,  in- 
deed, bore  Mm  tome  ill  wiU  {  but  the  king  himself  waa  beeome  as 
iespicable,  both  from  hii  own  iU  eondnct  and  the  queen's  awurtou  to 
hfan,  that  he  eoold  neither  do  goed  nor  harm  to  any  body.  To^dg* 
by  theetent,  in  sny  ease^  ii  ahraTV  abeord;  especially  in  the  pfresent. 
Tht  king's  murder,  indeed,  procni-ed  Mnnay  the  regeney ;  bnt  mnA 
more  Mary's  ill  conduct  and  impndence»  which  he  coold  not  poeslbly 
Ibresee^  and  which  never  wnuld  have  hi^pened,had  she  beta  entiiely 
Innocent 

Kon  N,  p.  111. 

XbeUerothm^is  no  tender  of  ecmmon  aeaa^  who  do«iKitse% 
from  the  naxratiTe  in  the  text,  that  the  author  means  to  say,  that 
Queen  Msry  refuses  constantly  to  answer  before  the  Knglish  ^mmis- 
sioners,  but  offers  only  to  answer  in^enon  before  Queen  Elisabetti  in 
person,  contrary  to  her  practice  during  the  whole  course  of  the  con- 
inrfloce,  till  thn  moannt  the  ovldoBoe  of  hat  being  an  aeow;Jiee  in 
her  husband's  muder  Is  nnanectsdly  pnodqeASL  It  is  trae^  tha 
mrther,  having  rapeeted  four  or  fttetlmm  an  aosmnt  of  tids  demand 
af  bifaig  admitted  to  BUaabalii's  pvsoenea,  and  having  ■JLiMemad  his 
•pinion,  that  as  It  had  been  mftisad  ftnm  tiw  beynnhig,  ofen  bsfora 
theeeaamenoementof  the  oonforencea.  she  did  not  eiqpeet  It  would 
now  be  complied  wlO^  thonght  it  Impessibla  hia  maaidng  could  ba 
mianndenHood,  (as  indetd  it  was  impsssWAe ;)  and  not  bcfiig  wHltaf 
to  tii«  his  leader  wiAoontinttilvopetitlona,  ha  anentions  irfa  pssmga 
ttr  two,  simjAy,  that  ^he  had  Mfosed  to  make  any  answer.  I  believe^ 
also,  there  is  no  reader  of  ooounon  sense  who  peruses  Andfwaon  cs 
Ooedall's  ceileoclsns,  ind  doav  not  sea  that,  agreeably  to^Hils  dsrrm- 
iive»  Queen  Mary  inaisti  nndltatably  and  afrwnottiiy  on  not  eontin* 
ning  to  aaswar  bsiMfo  ike  AsgHsh  oamndMiimsny  bnt  inalrts  to  bn 
heard  in  pciaan,  by  Qneen  Bhuteth  In  person ;  though  onee  at 
twice,  by  way  of  bimdo,  Aa  saJFS  simply,  tktX  she  will  answer  and 
itAite  her  enemlia,  wtthent  hiMrting  ihis  condition,  which  still  In 
nnderstood.  Sut  there  is  a  ponon  diat  has  written  sn  Jnq^aSrj,  hi»» 
terioal  and  critiesl,  into  the  Bvidsnee  againat  Mary  Qnaen  ef  Scom^ 
and  has  attempted  to  refute  tha  foregooig  narrative.  He  qnotea  n 
B|n|^e  paisago  of  tha  namtivn,  in  whi^  Mary  la  said  simply  to 
refase  answering;  and  then  a  ringle  pstaaga  from  QoodaU,  in  which 
she  bodfts  simply  that  lihe  will  answer ;  and  he  very  civilly,  and 
almost  direeHy,  calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  aeoonnt  of  tUa  ptetendad 
contradiction,  that  whole  Inquiry,  fhnn  beginning  to  end,  is  oosa- 
posed  of  sneh  scandalous  aitidoea;  and  from  this  instanee,  ^e  rsnd 
er  may  judge  of  tha  canderv  Itir  dealings  veraoity,  and  good  mamMiia 
of  the  inquirer.  ThOie  era  indeed  three  events  In  our  history,  whinh 
may  be  regarded  as  touchstones  of  paity-man.  An  English  whig, 
who  asserts  th^  reality  of  the  Popish  plot,  an  Irish  Catholic,  who 
denies  the  maBsecre  in  1641,  and  a  SOottOi  Jaoobite,  who  maintaiaa  tha 
famocence  of  Queen  Msry,  must  be  eonakiercd  as  men  boyond  tim 
"""^^  0^  <*yimeBfl  or  rsaaen,  and  must  ba  Isitf  >  I 
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"SiytB  O.  p.  129. 

By  Hurden's  state  papeis,  published  after  the  itriting  of  this  his« 
lory,  it  appean  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  between  EUzabctb 
■ud  the  regent  for  the  delivering  up  of  Mary  to  him.  The  qucca 
afterwards  aent  down  Killigrew  to  the  earl  of  Marre,  when  rcgcnti 
offering  to  put  Mary  into  his  hands.  Killigrew  was  instructed  to 
take  good  secoritv  from  the  regent  that  that  queen  should  be  tried  for 
her  erimcs,  and  that  the  sentence  should  be  executed  upon  her.  It 
appears  that  Marre  r^ected  the  offer,  because  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 

KOTB  P,  p.  130. 

Sir  James  MeMl  (p.  108,  109)  ascribes  to  Elizabeth  a  positive  de- 
sign of  animating  the  Scotch  Actions  against  each  other;  but  his 
•  evidence  is  too  inconsiderable  to  counterbalance  many  other  author!* 
ties,  and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  her  subsequent  conduct,  as  well  as 
her  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation.  It  was  plainly  her 
interest  that  the  king's  party  should  prevail,  and  nothing  could  have 
engaged  her  to  stop  their  progress,  or  even  forbear  openly  assisting 
tiiem,  but  her  intention  of  still  amusing  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  the 
hopes  of  being  peaceably  restored  to  her  throne.  See,  ftuthei^  eitrype^ 
▼oL  iL  Append,  p.  20. 

NoTB  a  p.  187. 

Tlkat  the  qtieen'ft  nogotiatiiMia  for  marrying  the  duke  of  Anjoa 
were  not  JTeigned  nor  political,  appears  (dearly  from,  many  circum- 
gtances ;  particularly  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Forbcs's  manuscript 
eoQections,  at*  present  in  the  ponession  of  Lord  Royston.  She  there  ' 
enjoins  Walsingham,  before  he  opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  the  per- 
son of  the  duke ;  and  as  that  prince  had  lately  reoorercd  from  the 
small-pox,  she  desires  her  ambassador  to  consider,  whether  he  yet 
retained  so  much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman  could  fix  her 
sfFections  on  him.  Had  she  not  been  in  earnest,  and  had  she  only 
meant  to  amuse  the  public  or  the  court  of  France,  this  circumstanes 
was  (^  no  moment.  x 

Note  R,  p.  203. 

D'Ewes,  p.  328.  The  Puritanical  sect  had  indeed  gone  so  far,  that 
•  book  of  discipline  was  secretly  subscribed  by  above  five  hundred 
clergymen  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  goremment  thereby  established  in 
the  midst  of  the  diurch,  notwithrtandinff  the  ligor  of  the  prelates 
and  of  the  high  commission.  So  impossible  is  it  by  penal  statutes, 
however  severe,  to  suppress  all  religious  innovation.  See  Xeal's  Hist, 
•f  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  483.    Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  291. 

i 

Note  S,  p.  205. 

This  year,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the  earl  beheadsd 
•ome  yean  before  had  been  engaged  in  a  oouspiraoy  witlr  Jjoti 


Paget  for  the  deliTerance  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  wu  tbrawn 
into  the  Tower;  and  being  conscious  that  hi§  guilt  could  be  profed 
upon  him,  at  least  that  sentence  would  infallibly  be  pronounced 
against  him,  he  freed  himself  from  further  prosecution  by  a  Yoluntsry 
death.  He  shot  himself  in  the  breast  with  a  pistol.  About  the  same 
time  the  carl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
having  entered  into  some  exceptionable  measures,  and  reflecting  on 
the  unhappy  fate  which  had  attended  his  family,  endearored  to  depart 
secretly  beyond  sea,  but  was  discovered  and  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
In  1587,  this  nobleman  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treason ; 
chiefly  because  he  had  dropped  some  expressions  of  affection  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  affirmed  that  he  would  have  masses  said  for  the 
success  of  the  armada.  His  peers  found  him  gmlty  of  treason. 
This  severe  sentence  was  not  executed ;  but  Arundel  never  recovered 
his  liberty.  He  died  a  prisoner  in  1696.  He  carried  his  religions 
austerities  so  far,  that  they  were  believed  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death. 

NoTB  T,  p.  216, 

Mary's  extreme  animosity  against  Elizabeth  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, and  it  broke  out  about  this  time  in  an  incident  which  may 
appear  curious.    While  the  former  queen  was  kept  in  custody  by  th!a  * 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  she  lived  during  a  long  time  in  great  intimacy 
with  the  countess ;  but  that  lady  entertaining  a  jcalotisy  of  an  amouz 
between  her  and  the  earl,  their  friendship  was  converted  into  enmity; 
and  Mary  took  a  method  of  revenge,  which  at  once  gratifled  her  8pit« 
against  the  countess  and  that  against  SUsabeth.    b^9  wrote  to  the 
queen,  informing  her  of  all  the  malicious,  scandalous  stories  which, 
she  said,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  reported  of  her:    that 
Elizabeth  had  given  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  certain  person,  whom 
she  afterwards  o£ten  admitted  to  her  bed :    that  she  had  been  equally 
indulgent  to  Simicr,  the  French  agent,  and  to  the  duke  of  Anjou : 
that  Hatton  was  also  one  of  her  paramours,  who  was  even  diaguated 
with  her  excessive  love  and  fondness :  that  though  she  was  on  oth«r 
occasions  avaricious  to  the  last  degree,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  and 
kind  to  very  few,  she  spared  no  expense  in  gratifying  ner  amorous 
passions:  that  notwithstanding  her  licentious  amours,  she  was  not 
made  like  other  women ;  and  all  those  who  courted  her  in  marriage 
would  in  the  end  be  disappointed ;  that  she  was  so  conceited  of  her 
beauty,  as  to  swallow  the  most  extravagant  flattery  from  her  cour- 
tiers, who  could  not,  on  these  occasions,  forbear  even  sneering  at  hca 
for  her  folly :  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  tell  her  that  the  lustre  of 
her  beauty  dazzled  them  Uke  that  of  the  sun,  and  they  could  not 
behold  it  with  a  fixed  eye.    She  added  that  the  countess  had  said, 
that  Mary's  best  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  son  to  make  love  to 
the  queen ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  such  a  proposal  would  be 
taken  for  mockery;  so  ridiculous  was  the  opinion  which  she    bAd 
entertained  of  her  own  charms.    She  pretended  that  the  co-untesa 
had  represented  her  as  no  less  odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in 
her  manners,  and  absurd  in  her  vanity :  Uiat  she  had  so  beaten    a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Scudamore,  as  to  break  that  lady's  fin- 
g«r ;  and  in  order  to  cover  over  the  zoatter,  it  was  pretended  tnat  tK« 
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•Midflnt  bad  proceeded  from  the  fidl  of  a  oandlestlok ;  thai  she  had 
tat  another  acroM  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had  been  ao  itBi»it«- 
nateas  to  offend  her.  Kary  added,  that  the  oomxteis  had  hiformed 
her,  I3iat  Elizabeth  had  eabomed  Rc^atotte  to  pretend  Menddup  t<i 
her,  in  order  to  debauch  her,  and  thereby  throw  faifloay  on  her  rival.' 
flee  Morden'a  State  Papen,  p.  56S*  TUa  imprndent  and  malidona 
letter  waa  written  a  Tery  little  betee  Hhe  detaetion  d  Hary'a  oo»- 
•pirecy ;  and  oontffbnted,  no  dembt,  to  render  Ihe  pioeeedinga  •Qfauit 
her  the  more  riraona.  How  ftr  all  tbeaa  imptttatieiia  againat  Blixa- 
beth  ean  be  credited,  «sy  perhapa  appear  donbtfiil;  boa  ner  extceme 
fimdneee  for  Leieeater,  Metton,  and  EaBez,not  to  mentkm  Monnljoy 
and  othera,  with  the  cnxiooa  pasMigea  between  her  and  Admiral  Sey- 
mour, contained  in  Haynee,  render  her  chastity  very  mneh  to  be  ana* 
peeted.  Her  aelf-coneeit  with  regard  to  beauty,  we  know  from  otiier 
undoubted  authority  to  have  been  extravagant.  Even  when  ahe  waa 
a  very  old  woman,  die  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with  regard 
lo  her  «<  excellent  beautiea.''  Biroh,  voL  iL  p.  442, 443.  Her  passion- 
ate temper  may  also  be  proved  from  many  lively  inatanoea ;  end  It 
was  not  unusual  ^th  her  to  beat  her  maids  of  honor.  Bee  the  Sid- 
nev  Papers,  tcIL  ii.  p.  88.  The  blow  she  gave  to  Essex  before  the 
pnvy  council  is  anodier  instance.  There  remaina  in  the  Muaeum  a 
letter  of  the  eail  of  Huntingdoa'a,  in  which  he  complains  grierously 
ef  the  queen's  pinching  his  wife  verr  sorely,  on  aocount  of  aome 
quarrel  between  them.  Had  this  pnnoesa  been  bom  in  a  private 
station,  she  would  not  have  been  very  amiable;  but  her  abaoluta 
adthority,  at  the  aamo  time  that  it  gave  an  unoontyoUing  awing  to  her 
violent  passions,  enabled  her  to  compensate  her  inflrmitifia  l^  many 
great  and  signal  virtuea, 

NoTB  XT,  p.  226. 

Camden,  p.  525.  This  evidenee  waS  that  of  Curle^  her  secretary, 
k  whom  i^e  allowed  to  be  a  very  honest  man ;  and  who,  aa  well  aa 
Kau,  had  given  proofs  of  hie  integrity,  by  keeping  ao  long  such  un- 
p<Mrtant  secrets,  from  whose  disMvery  he  could  have  reaped  the 
greatest  profit.  Kaory,  alter  all,  thought  that  she  had  so  little  reason 
to  oomplain  of  Curia's  evidence,  that  aha  took  oare  to  have  him  paid 
a  ecmsSderabie  aum  by  her  wiU,  whieh  aha  wrote  the  day  before  her 
~  A,  Ooodidl,  voL  L  p.  418.  Neither  did  she  fixget  Nan,  though 
I  asltisfied  in  <(felier  respects  with  his  oonduat.    Id.  ibid. 


NoiB  X,  p.  236. 

Xhe  detail  of  this  conspiracy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  queen 
#f  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  her  great  oonfidant  This  letter  is  dated 
the  2Xith  of  May,  1586,  and  ia  contained  in  Dr.  Porbes's  manuscript 
dollections,  at  present  in  the  poesession  of  Lord  Boyaton.  It  is  a 
aopr  attested  by  Curie,  Mary's  secretary,  and  endorsed  by  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. What  proves  its  authenticity  beyond  question  is,  that  we  find 
In  Murden's  Collection,  (p.  516,)  that  Mary  actually  wrote  that  very 
day  a  letter  to  Charlea  Paget;  and  further,  the  mentions,  in  tiie  man- 
aacriptletter,  aletterof  CharieaPagefsaf  (balOllLof  April.    Noti% 
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MiHA  bjHtodtD.  (p.  a06,)  Hut  Charles  Pt^  did  actmllyirafii 
JwralBtttcof  thMdato,  ..a.  i#  _.      v  «^ 

Thit  Tkiedoe  o£  spirit  is  rerj  oonsisteBt  with  Msry's  cbancte 
Her  iMfefaM  sfifcHitLon  was  too  vssk  t<^  ojppase  iha  oat^tkm  ofjbflr 
pMsklMi^MtunBlarlyhcsr  pnde,  her  snbikiM.  and  >ffr  bigotry.   H« 
^tffi  >  i*T^g  i»«Ai  soma  fi^Mflsa  attempts  to  asaoaiate  hfls  wiUi  hua  la 
lbs  titfa.  andlumng  fowd  the  8ab«ne  impraotwabla.  on  account  of 
dia  ^rdudteaa  of  }&  Fiotastattt  a»l«0o«s,  at  last  fasistad  fiorn  that 
dbsiaTsad  anlered  into  an  aaianae  irith  England,  vUhont  oompra- 
h^ding  Ua  meihsr.     8he  wis  in  swh  a  rage  at  ftia  undntifel 
liehavior,  as  she  imaged  it,  that  aha  wrote  to  aueon  BhMbeth,  that 
aha  Bd  longer  cared  what  besame  oi  him  or  hendf  m  the  world;  ths 
fioaciatflatiafaotumshft'eonld  have  before  h»  death  wae»  to  see  hia 
and  aU  his  adherents  beoome  a  signal  exaaifi^  of  tynnnj,  xngnd- 
tude^  and  impiety,  aAd  undergo  the  Yeageanoe  of  God  for  th«r  wick- 
pdnosa     She  would  find  in  Cauistendom  other  heira»  and  doubted  not 
to  put  her  inherftaaee  in  aiwh  hands  as- would  retsin  the  firmest  hold 
of  it    She  cared  not,  afler  tahing  this  revenge  what  becaan©  of  bar 
body.    The  quickest  death  would  then  be  the  moat  agieeahle  to  her. 
Andahauawzedher  tha^  if  he  pevserered,  she  would  disown  him 
for  her  eon,  would  gWe  hxai  her  malediction,  would  disinherit  hna, 
aa  wcai  of  his  present  poasessiosis  as  of  all  he  oould  ezpea  by  her; 
abandomng  him  net^only  to  her  subjeo*  to  treat  him  aa  they  had 
-dotae  ber,  lAit  to  all  ikrangess  to  sdbdue  aori  conquer  him.    It  was  in 
Tain  to  emplDy  mefiaoes  against  her:  the  fear  of  death  or  other  mia- 
fortnne  watald  naiTer  induoe  her  to  make  one  stop  or  pronounce  one 


unwortiiy  of  her  station  and  of  her  race.    Murden,  p.  666,  567. 

James  said  to  Couxeelles,  the  Fnmeh  ambassador^  that  he  had  aeen 
a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  m  which  she  tiireataned  to  disinherit 
him,  end  said  that  he  might  betidLe  him  to  the  lozdshq>  of  Damley; 
fbr  thattras  aU  he  had  by  hia  fother.  CowceUes'  Letter,  n  MS.  of 
Dr.  Campbell's.  There  is  in  Jebb  (Toi.  ii.  p.  678)  a  letter  of  hflo, 
where  she  Areiws  out  tha  same  menaoe  against  him. 

We  find  thia  ia^hemo  of  aeising  iha  lung  of  Scota,  and  deiliT«ring 
Um  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain,  piopoMd  b^ 
Morgan  to  Mary.  See  Mmrdmi,  p.  636.  A  moOMr  must  b»  ve^ 
violent  to  whom  one  would  dare  to  make  such  a 'proposal;  but  it 
aeems  she  assented  to  it.  Was  not  such  a  woman  Tory  capable  of 
murderhig  her  husband,  who  had  so  grievously  offended  her  f 


Not«  Y,  p.  287. 

Tlie  volume  of  state  papezs  ooUected  by  MurdeA,  prove,  bexond 
•ontroversy,  that  Mary  was  long  in  close  correspondence  witb  Bab- 
Ington,  (p.  618,  616,  632,  683.)  She  entertained  a  lilse  oorrespondeixc* 
with  Ballard,  Morgan,  and  Charles  Paget,  and  laid  a  scheme  witb 
them  for  an  insurrection,  and  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spadn. 
^  628,  8au}  Xhg  same  pikers  show,  that  there  had  been  a  dijicontin^ 
vanea  of  Bahington's  ooireapondenoeb  agreeably  to  Camden'k  iisumk* 


•tfOR*    See  State  Papeis,  (p.  518,)  wlicro  Horsan  reoommendB  it  % 
Qneen  Mary  to  renew  lier  correspondence  irith  Babincrton.   Theae  ax 
cniMtanoea  prove,  that  no  weight  can  be  laid  on  Mary's  denial  eC ' 
ipilt,  and  that  her  correspondence  with  Babington  contained  partia 
ika  which  could  not  be  avowed. 


TlMve  are  throe  enppoiitioiui  br  which  the  letter  to  Babington  mafr 
be  aeootinted  for*  witho«t  allowing  Mary's  oonciinreaoe  in  the  con- 
Wfintff  far  aMassinating  KKaabeth.  The  first  is,  that  whioh  she  seenM 
lierself  to  hsve  emhraeedL  that  her  iecretaries  had  leceiTed  Babing- 
ton's  lette,  and  ha4  without  any  trea<dieroua  intentkm,  ventured  of 
ihemeelves  to  anewer  if»  and  had  never  eommunio^ed  the  matter  to 
her.  But  it  is  vtfeeilj  improbable^  if  not  impoasibK  that  a^prinoess 
-mi  ao  mneh  aenaa  and  spirit  ahottUl*  in  an  aflhlr  of  that  importance,  be 
-90  treated  by  her  aervanta  who  lived  in  the  house  with  her,  and  who 
had  every  moment  an  opportunity  of  eommunioating  the  secret  to 
Jter.  If  the  oonapittoy  doled,  they  nnwt  expeet  to  si^er  the  severest 
ponishmentfipom  the  court  oi  Kngland;  if  it  sncooooed,  the  lighteot 
pyiahment  which  they  eould  hope  far  from  their  own  mistress,  must 
he  diBgraeok  on  aoeouat  of  their  temedty*    Not  to  mention,  thMt 


Mary's  •oonovBraiioe  was  in  tome  degree  requisite  far  effsctiDg  tb» 
dsaign  of  her  eaeapo.  It  waa  propoood  to  attack  her  guards  while 
abo  was  employed  in  hunting ;  ahe  must  therefore  concert  the  time 
and  plaoo  with  the  eoBVpiratom.  Hie  seocnd  tappoaition  ii,  that  these 
two  seoretariea  were  previously  traitors ;  aad  b&ag  gained  by  Wa|- 
aingham,  had  made  suoh  a  le^y  in  their  mistresa  s  cipher^  as  might 
involve  bar  in  Hie  guilt  of  the  conspiracy.  But  these  two  men  had 
lived  long  with  tiie  qneen  of  Soota,  hiad  boon  entirely  trusted  by  her, 
and  had  never 'fallen  under  suepieion  either  with  her  or  her  partisans. 
Gamden  infarma  ua,  thai  Curie  afterwards  olatmed  t  reward  from 
Walaiagham,  on  pretence  ef  ^mme  promise;  but  Wahnngham  told 
hSaok  thid  he  owed  hnn  no  reward^  and  that  he  had  made  no  diacov- 
aoeo  on  hia  •*— "*»^^^w*  which  were  ant  hnawn  with  certainty  from 
oOier  quarters.  The  third  aumMsltion  ie^  that  neither  thniuuMn  nor 
tha  two  seereitariee,  Nau  end  Ovrlob  ever  aaw  Bahington'a  letter,  or 
made  any  aaawer;  but  tibat  Wriatwgham,  having  deciphered  the 
former,  forged  a  reply.  But  ^ia  suppoeition  impUea  the  falsehood  of 
^iho  whole  story,  told  by  Oamdim,  of  Otibrd's  aooesa  to  the  queen  of 
Soots'  fsanly,  and  Pauletf  a  roAual  to  concur  in  aUowina  his  servants 
to  be  bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that  aa  Nau's  and  Curie's  evidonoe 
must,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  extorted  by  violence  and  tenor, 
tliay  would  neoessaiily  have  been  engaged,  for  their  own  justification, 
to  have  told  the  truth  afterwards ;  espeoiaUy  upon  the  aoeeasion  of 
Jamea.  But  Camden  infama  us,  that  Mau,  even  after  that  event,  pev^ 
flfated  still  in  his  testimony. 

We  must  also  consider,  that  the  two  last  suppositions  imply  suoh  a 
monstrous  criminal  conduct  in  Wahinghaia,  and  consequently  ini 
Slinheth,  (for  the  matter  oould  bo  no  aecret  to  her,)  as  exceeds  aU 
oredibility.    If  we  oonaider  the  sitaaCiott  of  thingsb  ^nd  the  pr^i»- 
dieea  of  the  times,  Mary's  consent  to  Babington's  ooospicaoy  i 
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mnoh  more  natuzal  and  inrobaUe.    She  beUered  EUsabeth  to  be  • 
QBorper  and  a  heretic.    She  regarded  her  as  a  personal  and  a  yvAoA 
enemy.    She  hnew  that  schemes  for  assassinating  heretics  were  tery 
fiamiliar  in  that  age,  and  g^erally  approved  of  by  the  court  of  Bomt 
and  the  zealona  Catholics.    Her  own  liberty  and  sorereignty  wen 
connected  with  the  suocees  of  this  entei^se ;  and  it  cannot  apMV 
strange,  that  where  men  of  so  mnch  merit  as  Babington  could  be 
engaged  by  bigotry  alone  in  so  criminal  an  enterprise,  Mary,  who 
wras  actuated  by  the  same  mottle,  joined  to  so  many  others,  should 
have  given  her  consent  to  a  scheme  projected  by  her  firiendk    We 
may  m  prerioualy  oertain*  that  if  soeh  a  seheme  was  ever  commmn- 
eatod  to  her,  with  any  probability  of  sueeess,  she  would  assent  to  it ; 
and  it  served  the  purpose  of  Walsingham  and  the  English  ministry  to 
fiusilitate  the  oommunloatioii  of  these  schemes,  as  soon  as  they  bad 
gotten  an  expedient  tbr  inteteepting  her  answer,  and  detecting  the 
oonspfa«cy.    Now,  Walsingham's  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  a  sappo> 
aition  necessary  to  account  Ibr  the  letter  dMiveied  to  Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punishing  of  Nan  and  Carle  by  Elixabeth,  it  never 
is  the  practice  to  ptiniah  lesser  criminafa,  who  had  given  eridenss 
against  the  primripal. 

But  what  onght  to  induce  us  to  reject  these  thvee  suppositiona  is, 
that  they  mnst  all  of  them  be  consideied  as  bare  posstbilities.    The 
partiaaBS  of  Mary  can  give  no  reason  fbr  pretering  one  to  the  aHwr. 
Not  the  slighteat  evidcaooe  ever  appeared  to  sttpport  any  one  of  them. 
Neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  time  tiberwaras,  wte  any  reaaon  .die- 
oovered,  by  the  nulnerous  sealots  at  home  and  abroad  who  had 
embraced  Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  any  of  these 
three  suppositions ;  and  even  her  apokkgLsts  at  present  seen  not  to 
have  fixed  on  any  choice  among  theee  aupposea  posbbilitiea.    The 
positive  proof  of  two  very  credible  witnesses,  supported  by  the  other 
veiy  strong  circamstances,^  stUl  remains  unimpeached.    Babington, 
who  had  an  extreme  interest  to  have  communication  with  the  queen 
of  Scota»  believed  ho  had  found  a  means  of  correspondence  with  heiv 
and  had  received  an  answer  from  her.    He,  as  well  as  the  otlier  con- 
spirators,   died  in  that  belief^    There  has  not  occurred,  ainee  that 
time,  the  least  argument  to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken ;  esm  thoe 
be  any  reason  at  proeent  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ?     Cson- 
den,  thMllh  a  professed  apologist  for  Mary,  la  constrained  to  tell  the 
atory  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  supposes  her  guilu    S«el&  ww 
the  impossibility  of  finding  any  ether  oonsistent  aeoount,  eren.  Vvy  a 
man  of  parts,  who  waa  a  contemporary ! 

In  this  light  might  the  question  have  appeared  even  during  Mavy^ 
triaL    But  what  now  puts  her  sniilt  beyond  all  controveimy  is  the 
foSiowing  passage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated  the  27  th.  of 
IvXj,  1586 1    ••  As  to  Babington,  he  hath  both  kindly  and  Ikonestly 
ofi'ercd  himself  and  all  his  means  to  be  employed  any  way  I  ^erould; 
whereupoi\  I  hope  to  have  aatisfled  him  by  two  of  my  several  Letten 
■tnee  I  had  his ;   and  the  rather  for  that  I  opened  him.   thj^  ^way, 
whereby  I  received  his  with  your  aforeaaid."    Murden,  p.  633.       fiab* 
ington  oonfeesed  that  he  had  offered  her  to  aasassinate  the  <]iie«n.      I] 
appears  by  this  that  ahe  had  accepted  the  ofi'er ;  ao  that  all  tilxe  eup 
positions  of  Walsingham's  forgery,  or  the  temerity  or  tresuslisrw   d 
her  secretaries,  fell  to  the  ground.  ' 
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This  paiHament  granted  the  queen  a  supply  of  a  subsidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  They  aidjoumed,  and  met  again  after  the  execution  of  tbm 
queen  of  Soots ;  when  there  passed  some  remarkable  incidents,  wldch 
it  may  be  proper  not  to  omi^  We  shall  give  them  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  (p.  410,  411,)  which  are  almost  wholly  transcribed 
firom  Townshend's  Journal.  On  Monday,  the  27th  of  February, 
Mr.  Cope,  first  using  some  speeches  touching  the  necessity  of  a 
learned  ministry,  and  the  amendment  of  things  amiss  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical estate,  offered  to  the  house  a  bill  and  a  book  written ;  the  bill 
containing  a  petition,  that  it  might  be  enacted,  that  all  laws  now  in 
force  touching  ecclesiastical  goTemment  should  be  Toid ;  and  that  it 
might  be  enacted,  that  that  Book  of  Common  Prayer  now  offered,  and 
none  other,  might  be  receired  into  the  church  to  be  used.  The  book 
jontained  the  form  of  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
with  divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  church ;  and  he 
desired  that  the  book  might  be  read.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  in 
effect  used  this  speech :  For  that  her  majesty  before  this  time  had 
commanded  the  house  not  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  and  that  her 
majesty  had  promised  to  take  order  in  those  causes,  he  doubted  not 
but  to  the  good  satisfaction  of  all  her  people,  he  desired  that  it  would 

S lease  them  to  spare  the  reading  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  house 
csired  the  reading  of  it.  Whereupon  Mr-  Speaker  desired  the  deik 
to  read.  And  the  court  being  ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dalton  mode  a 
motion  against  the  reading  of  it,  saying,  that  it  was  not  meet  to  be 
xead«  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form  (n  administration  of  the  sacx*- 
ments  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  the  discredit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  whole  state ;  and  thought  that  this  deal- 
ing would  brmg  her  majesty's  indignation  against  the  house,  thus  to 
enterprise  this  dealing  with  those  things  which  her  majesty  especially 
hAd  taken  into  her  own  charge  and  direction.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Lewkenor  spake,  showing  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  of  a  learned 
ministry,  and  thought  it  very  fit  that  tiie  petition  and  book  should  be 
read.  To  this  purpose  spake  Mr.  Hurleston  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg ;  and 
so,  Hie  time  being  passed,  the  house  broke  up,  and  neither  uke  peti- 
tion nor  book  read.  This  done,  her  majesty  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
well  for  this  jMtition  and  book,  as  fbr  that  other  petition  and  book  fox 
the  like  effect,  that  was  delirered  the  last  session  of  parliaoient,  which 
Mr.  Speaker  sent  to  her  majesty.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  February, 
her  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  occasion  whereof  the  house  did 
not  sit.  On  Wednesday,  the  first  of  Blarch,  Mr.  Wentworth  ddUvered 
to  Mr.  Speaker  certain  articles,  which  oontained  questions  touching 
tlie  libeitios  of  the  house,  and  to  some  of  which  he  was  to  answer, 
and  desired  they  might  be  read.  Mr.  Speaker  desired  him  to  *pm 
his  motion  until  her  majesty's  pleasure  was  Anrther  known  touching 
tKe  pe^tion  and  book  lately  dehrered  into  the  house ;  but  Mr.  Went- 
wortA  would  not  be  so  satisfied,  but  required  his  articles  might  be  read* 
Mr.  Wentworth  introduced  his  queries  by  lamenting  that  he,  as  well 
as  many  others,  were  deterred  mnn  speaking  by  their  want  of  knowl- 
ed^  and  experience  in  the  liberties  of  the  house ;  and  the  querist 
vrere  as  lidlow :   Whether  this  coundl  were  not  a  pliioe  for  any  mem* 
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bei  of  the  same  here  assembled,  freely  and  witliout  oontrolment  of  im 
person  or  danger  of  htws.  by  bill  or  speech  to  utter  any  of  the  grien 
of  this'  commonwealth  whatsoever,  touching  the  service  of  God,  the 
safety  of  the  prince,  and  this  noble  realm }   Whether  that  grcnt  honof 
juay  be  done  unto  Ood,  and  benefit  and  service  unto  the  prince  and 
state,  without  free  speech  in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it! 
Whether  Uiere  be  any  council  which  can  make,  ad^  or  diminish  from 
Uie  laws  of  the  realm,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  ?    Whether 
it  be  not  against  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  secret  or  mat- 
ter of  weighty  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the  prince  or  any 
other,  concerning  the  high  service  of  6od«  prince,  or  state,  without 
the  consent  of  tl%  house  ?    Whether  the  speaker  or  any  other  may 
interrupt  any  member  of  tlus  council  in  his  speech  used  in  this  house 
tendipg  to  any  of  the  fbrenamed  services  i    Whether  the  speaker  may 
rise  when  he  will*  any  matter  being  propoimded,  without  consent  of 
the  house  or  not  ?    WhctJher  the  speaker  may  overrule  the  house  in 
any  matter  or  cause  there  in  question,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  ruled  or 
overruled  in  any  matter  or  not  i    \Miether  the  prince  and  state  can 
eontinue,  and  stand,  and  be  maintained,  without  this  council  of  par- 
liament, not  altering  the  government  of  the  state  ?    At  the  end  of 
these  questions,  says  Sir  Simon  D*Ewes,  I  found  set  down  this  short 
note  or  memorial  ensuing ;  by  which  it  may  be  perceived  both  what 
Serjeant  Fuckenng,  the  speaker,  did  with  the  said  questions  after  he 
had  received  them,   and  what  became  also  of  this  business,  via. : 
**  These  questions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up,  and  showed  Sir  Thorn- 
as  Henage,  who  so  handled  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  went  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  (questions  not  at  all  moved.    Mr.  Buckler  of 
Essex  herein  brake  his  faith  in  forsaking  the  matter,  etc.,  and  no 
more  was  done."    After  setting  down,  continues  Sir  Sunon  D'Bwes^ 
the  said  business  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  original  journal  book, 
there  follows  only  this  short  conclusion  of  the  day  itself  viz, :    ••  This 
day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  sent  for  to  the  queen's  majesty,  the  liouse 
departed."     On  Thursday,  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  I^ewkcnor, 
Mr.  Hurleston,  and  Mr.  Jiainbrigg  were  dent  for  to  my  lord  cliancel- 
lor  and  by  divers  of  the  privy  council,  and  from  thence  were  sent  to 
the  Tower.    On  Saturday  the  4th  day  of  March,  Sir  John  Higliam 
made  a  motion^  this  house,  for  that  divers  good  and  necessary  mem- 
bers thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would  please  them  to  be 
humble  petitioners  to  her  majesty  for  the  restitution  of  them  again,  to 
this  house.    To  which  speeches  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  answered,  t^at 
if  the  gentlemen  were  committed  for  matter  within  the  compass  of 
the  privilege  of  the  house,  then  there  might  be  a  petition ;  but  if  not, 
then  we  should  give  occasion  to  her  majesty's  furtier  displeasure ; 
and  therefore  advised  to  stay  until  they  heard  more,  which  could  no* 
be  long.    And  further,  he  said,  touching  the  book  and  the  id  e  tit  ion, 
her  majesty  had,  for  divers  good  causes  best  known  to  herseU;  tlioixglit 
fit  to  suppress  the  same,  without  any  further  examination  thereof; 
and  yet  thought  it  very  unfit  for  her  miy'esty  to  give  any  account  of 
her  doings'.    But  whatsoever  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  pretended,    it    is 
most  probable  these  members  were  committed  for  intermeddling  ^-itb 
matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majesty  had  often  inKUaitcd, 
tod  which  had  caused  so  much  disputatioa  and  so  many  mLeetinsi 
,iletween  the  two  houses  the  last  parliament,  "^ 


IhdB  fii  d!  xr«  And  of  the  matter  In  iMr  8teon  D'BirM  nd  1 
Aend ;  and  it  appceis  that  those  members  who  had  beea  committed^ 
were  detained  m  custody  till  the  queen  thought  proper  to  releaee 
them.  These  questionB  of  Mr.  Wentworth  are  eurious ;  because  they 
contain  some  flint  dawn  of  the  present  English  constittttioii,  though 
suddenly  eclipsed  by  the  arbitrary  goremment  of  SUsabedu  Wont- 
worth  was  indeed  by  his  Puritanism*  as  well  as  his  love  of  liberty, 
(for  these  two  characters,  of  such  unequal  merit,  arose  and  adraaced 
together,)  the  true  forerunner  of  the  Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and  the 
HolUses,  who  in  the  next  a^,  with  leas  oeurage^  because  with  leas 
4Anger,  rendered  their  principles  so  triumphant.  I  shall  only  ask^ 
whether  it  be  not  sufficiently  clear  from  all  these  traaaactiona,  that  fak 
the  two  sueoeeding  reigns  it  was  the  people  who  eneroaehed  upon  thj» 
aoTereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as  ia  pretended^  to  unifr 
tcp(m  the  people } 

VtB  BB,  p.  259. 

The  queen's  speech  in  the  camp  of  Tilbury  was  in  these  words ; 
«My  loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded,  by  some  that  are  eareful 
ef  our  saife^,  to  take  heed  bow  we  omnmit  ouraeives  to  anned  muU 
titudes  fbr  mr  of  treaehery ;  but  asauie  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live 
to  distrust  my  fiuthAil  and  loving  people.  Let  tyaots  fear:  I  hav» 
always  so  behaved  myself  ihat^  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest 
strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  sub- 
jeets.  And  therubre  I  sm  oome  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not  as  for 
my  recreadon  or  sport,  but  being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat  of 
the  battle  to  live  or  die  amongst  yen  all ;  to  la|r  down,  for  my  God* 
and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people^  my  honor  and  my  blood» 
even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feehU 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  kingb  snd  of  a  king  of  Sngland 
too ;  and  think  foul  seem  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  psinee  of 
Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  bordets  of  my  realms;  to  whiali 
rather  than  any  diskonor  should  gvow  by  me,  I  myself  irill  take  up 
arms.  I  mysw  will  be  your  general,  judg%  and  mwarder  ef  esTVij 
one  of  your  virtues  in.  the  fleld.  I  luiow  abeady,  by  your  forward'* 
ness,  that  you  have  deserved  rewards  sand  crowns ;  and  we  do  aasure 
you,  on  tke  word  ef  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  In  thm 
mean  time,  my  lieatenant-general  shall  ho  in  my  stead;  than  whom 
never  prince  commanded  a  more  noble  and  woethy  subject;  not 
doubting,  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  bv  yeur  eoncord  in  the 
camp,  and  your  valor  in  the  ileldv  we  shall  slkortly  lisnre  a  femoue 
Tietory  over  those  enemiss  of  my  God«  of  my  kingdom*  and  of  my 
people." 

Von  CC,  p.  26i. 

Btrype,  vol.  fiL  p.  9%&.  On  the  4tk  of  September,  ioea  alter  the 
dispersion  of  the  -Spanish  armada,  died  the  earl  of  Leiocster,  the 
queei^'s  great  but  unworthy  fovoiite.  Her  aflhetien  fov  htm  eosrtfcnmd 
to  the  last.  He  had  discovered  no  conduct  in  any  of  his  military 
enterprises,  and  was  suspected  of  cowardice ;  yet  she  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  her  armies  during  the  danger  of  the  Snaoiah 
46* 


IvMMioa;  t  pntiiUty  wUeh  Blight  luiye  pTtrred  AM  to  Hot,  btd  tfw 
dttke  of  P&nna'beed  able  to  land  his  troops  la  Bngland.  She  had 
even  ordered  a  commission  to  be  drawn  for  him,  constitating  him  her 
Uoutenant  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  Burleigh 
and  Hatton  represented  to  her  the  danger  of  intrusting  such  unlim- 
ited authority  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  and  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  that  design.  No  wonder  that  a  conduct  so  unlike  the  usual 
jeakmsy  of  Elizabeth,  gare  reason  to  suspect  that  her  partiality  was 
ibnnded  en  soii^  other  passion  than  friendship.  But  Elizabeth 
seemed  to  carry  her  affection  to  Leicester  no  farther  than  the  grave ; 
ahe  ordered  his  goods  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  public  sale,  in  order  to 
icimburse  hen^  of  some  debt  which  he  owed  her ;  and  her  nsosl 
■ttentiaa  to  money  was  ofasenred  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the 
■emory  of  the  deceased.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite,  a  pretend- 
er to  the  strictest  religion,  an  encourager  of  the  Puritans^  and  a 
founder  of  hospitals. 

NoTB  BD,  p.  264. 

Strype,  vol.  iiL  p.  642.    Id.  append,  p.  280.    There  are  some  Angu- 
lar passages  in  this  last  speech,  which  may  be  worth  taking  notice  o^ 
e^iecdaUy  as  they  oame  horn  a  member  who  was  no  courtier ;  for  he 
argues  against  the  subsidy.    "  And  first,"  si^s  he,  <*  fw  the  iMceni^ 
thereof  I  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  imposed  upon  na  1^ 
her  mi^esty's  commandment,  or  a  demand  proMeding  from  her  majes- 
ty by  way  of  request,  that  I  think  there  is  not  one  among  us  afl, 
cither  so  disobedient  a  subject  in  regard  of  our  duty,  or  so  unthank- 
ful a  man  in  respect  o^the  inestimable  benefits  which  by  her  or  from 
her  we  have  received,  which  would  not  with  frank  consent,  both,  of 
▼Dice  and  heart,  most  willingly  submit  himself  tbereunto»  without 
any  unreverend  inquiry  into  the  causes  thereof^    For  it  is  oontiiiiiallT 
in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods,  and  lives,  axe  at  our 
prince's  disposing.    And  it  ag^weth  very  well  with  that  position  of 
the  civil  law,  wfaich  sayeth,  <  Quod  omnia  regis  sunt'    But  how  ? 
'  Ita  tamen  uft  omnium  aint.    Ad  reeem  enim  potestas  ommum  per- 
tinet ;  ad  aingulos  propcistas.'    So  that  although  it  be  moat  true  Uiat 
her  majesty  hath  over  ourselves  and  our  goods  <  potestatem  impe- 
xandi,'  yet  it  is  true^  that  until  that  power  command,  (whicK,  no 
doubt,  will  not  command  without  very  just  cause,)  every  subject  hai^L 
his  own  *  proprielatem  possidendL'     Whieh  power  and  oozninaikd- 
ment  from  her  ^majesty,  whieh  we  have  not  yet  received,  I  take  it» 
(saving  reformation,)  that  we  sre  freed  from  the  cause  of  n^ee^nty. 
And  the  cause  of  necessity  is  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  common- 
wealth," etc.    The  tenor  of  the  speech  pleads  rather  for  a  i^encral 
benevolence  than  a  suDsidy;   for  the  law  of  Richard  m.    against 
benevolence  was  nevei  conceived  to  have  any  force.    The  member 
even  proceeds  to  assert,  ivith  some  precaution,  that  it  was    in.    tlie 
power  of  parliament  to  refoao  the  king's  demand  of  a  subsidy  ;   and 
that  there  was  an  instance  of  that  lib^ty  in  Henry  III.'s  tiote.  neax 
four hwadnd yean  befoce.    &tbjb^ 

\ 
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We  may  Judge  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
•  speech  of  Bacon's  against  purreyora,  delirered  in  the  first  seaai<m 
9f  the  first  parliament  of  the  subsequent  reign,  by  whidi  alao  we 
may  learn  that  Elizabeth  had  given  no  redress  to  the  grierancee  com- 
plained of.    **  First,"  says  he,  **  they  take  in  kind  ijrhat  they  ought 
not  to  take ;  secondly,  they  take  in  quantity  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  comcth  to  your  majesty's  use ;  thirdly,  they  take  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  in  a  manner,  I  say,  directly  and  expressly  proMbited  by  th» 
several  laws.    For  the  first,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their  name ;  for  in- 
.   stead  of  takers^  the^  become  taxera.    Instead  of  taking  proTiaioiia  ibr 
your  majesty's  service,  they  tax  your  people  '  ad  vedSnendam  v«ta^ 
tionem ; '  imposing  upon  them  and  extorting  frmn  them  dtven  suite 
of  money,  sometimes  in  grois,  sometimes  in  the  iMture  of  stipendfl 
annually  paid,  *  ne  noceant/  to  be  freed  and  eased  of  their  oppression. 
Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they  cannot  do ;  timber  trees, 
which  are  the  beauty,  countenance^  and  shciter  of  men's  houses ;  that 
men  have  lon^  spared  from  their  own  purse  and  profit ;  that  men 
esteem  for  their  use  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the  value ;  that  SM 
a  loss  which  men  cannot  repair  or  reoover.    These  do  tiler  take,  to 
the  defacing  and  spoiling  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dweUings, 
except  they  may  be  compounded  with  to  their  own  appetites.    And 
if  a  ffentleman  be  too  hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home,  thev  will 
watch  their  time  when  there  Is  but  a  bailiff  or  a  servanj  remtmtng, 
and  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  even  the  master  can  st<^ 
it.    Again,  they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust  exaction  in  causing 
the  sucgc3ct8  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own  debts,  due  fit>m  your 
majesty  unto  them ;  so  as  a  poor  man,  when  he  has  had  his  hay,  or 
His  wood,  or  his  poultry  (wluch  perehanoe  he  was  frill  loath  to  part 
with,  and  had  for  the  provision  of  his  own  finnily,  and  not  to  put  to 
sale)  takenjrom  him,  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  bulunder  Hie  vuluc^ 
and  cometh  to  receive  his  money,  he  shall  have  after  the  rote  d 
twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated  frnr  poundage  of  his  due  paymcHl 
upon  so  hard  conditions.  Nogr,  further,  tiiey  are  grown  to  tluitextraai- 
ity,  (aa  is  affirmed,  though  it  be  scarce  creduble,  save  that  in  such  per- 
sons all  things  are  credible,)  that  they  will  take  douljp  poundage, 
onoe  when'the  debenture  is  mode,  and  again  the  second  time  when 
the  money  is  paid.    For  the  second  point,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touching  the  quantity  which  they  take  frir  above  that  which  is 
answered  to  your  majesty's  use ;  it  is  affirmed  unto  me  by  divers  gen- 
tlemen of  good  report,  as  a  matter  which  I  may  safely  avouch  unto 
your  majesty,  tiiat  there  is  no  pound  profit  which  redoundeth  unto 
your  majesty  in  this  course,  but  induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound 
damage  upon  your  subjects,  beside  the  discontentment    And  to  the 
end  tney  may  make  their  spoU  more  securely,  what  do  they }  Where- 
as divers  statutes  do  strictiy  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take  shall 
be  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end  that  by  making  a  collation  of 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  country  and  that  which  is  answered  above^ 
their  deceits  might  appear,  they,  to  the  end,  to  obscure  their  deceits, 
utterly  omit  the  obserration  of  this,  which  the  law  prescribeth.    And 
theredbre  to  desoe&d,  if  it  may  pleaie  your  migesty,  to  the  third  Mvt 
m£  alniiB»  whieli  is  of  the  vaUwfol  maaner  of  tbwr  takingi  n^hveof 


Do*  qawtion  U  «  bmwh ;  It  is  fo  manifald,  m  it  nther  adcelh  «d 
•numeration  of  aome  of  the  pftrtieulars  than  a  prosecution  of  alL  Fov- 
tkeir  pnee,  by  law  they  ought  to  take  94  they  can  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  by  abuse*  they  take  at  an  imposed  and  enforced  price.  By  law 
thiey  ought  to  take  but  (me  i^prizement  by  neighbors  in  the  country ; 
by  abuse,  they  make  a  second  apprisemcnt  at  the  court  gate ;  and 
when  the  sul^ects'  cattle  come  up  many  miles,  lean  and  out  of 
plight  by  reason  of  their  traTel,  then  they  priae  them  anew  at  an 
•bated  price.  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun ;  by 
•buse,  they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night  time,  a  time  well  chosen 
for  malefactors.  By  law,  they  ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  (a 
place  by  her  mi^esty's  high  prerogative  protected,  and  by  statute  by 
^•dftl  words  eieapted ;)  by  abuse*  they  take  in  the  highways.  By 
law,  they  ought  to  show  their  commission,  etc  A  number  of  other 
partiettlatB  thare  9tt,"  etc.    Bacon's  Works,  toL  It.  p.  SQ5,  306. 

Biteh  were  the  abuses  which  Elizabeth  would  neither  permit  her 
jfmrHmmtmiM  to  meddlo  with*  nor  redress  herselfl  I  believe  it  will 
saadilv  b%  aUowed»  that  this  slight  prerogatiTe  alone,  which  has 
paased  almoet  unobserved  amidst  other  branches  of  so  much  greater 
impoitance^  was  sufficient  to  eTtinguish  all  regular  liberty.  For  what 
•lecloTt  or  member  of  parliament,  or  even  jiuryman,  durst  oppose  the 
niU  of  tihe  eovrt,  while  he  lay  under  the  lash  of  such  an  arbitrary 
praogatave?  For  a  further  account  of  the  grievous  and  incredible 
oppressions  of  purveyors,  see  the  Journals  of  the  house  of  commonsv 
v«L  i.  p.  190.  There  is  a  story  of  a  carter,  which  may  be  worth  mcn- 
tioaii^  on  this  eecasien.  **  A  carter  had  three  times  been  at  Winds 
•or  with  his  oart,  to  earry  away,  upon  summons  of  a  remove,  some 
part  of  the  stuff  of  her  mijosty's  waridrobe ;  and  when  oojxad  repaired 
thither  onoe,  twice^  and  the  third  time,  and  .that  they  of  the  wardrobe 
had  teid  him  the  thkd  time,  that  the  remove  held  not,  the  carter, 
QUpping  his  hand  on  hia  thigh,  ssid,  *  Now  I  see  that  the  queen  is  a 
woman  ••  well  as  my  wfe;'  which  words  being  overheard  by  her 
n^jes^,  who  tlM»  stood  at  the  window^  she  said,  *  What  a  villain  ia 
"  'if'  and  so  atnt  him  three  aagala  to  stop  his  mouth."  Bixch'a 
•-»ToLLp.l^ 


NoTB  FF,  p.  374. 

Tlus  year,  the  nation  suffered  a  great  loss,  by  the  death  of  Sir  Fran- 
•is  Walaingham,  secretary  of  state ;  a  man  equally  celebrated  for  his 
abilities  and  hia  integrity.  He  had  passed  through  many  employ- 
ments, had  been  very  ixuffal  in  his  expense,  yet  died  so  poor,  that  Ms 
fiunilv  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  private  ouriaL  He  left  only  one 
daughter,  first  married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  earl  of  EsseZf 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabe^  and  lastly  to  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  of 
Jrelandi  The  aame  year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had  been  cm* 
ployed  by  the  queen  in  several  embassies  to  Scotland ;  as  did  also  the 
•arl  of  Warwick,  elder  brother  to  Leicester. 

Note  go,  p.  276. 

This  a«tiaa  of  Sir  Riohaid  Oreenville  is  so  singular  as  Co  merit  a 
mmm  panteniaf  Mii^iMi.    Ha  «rM  ngmeA  aUmm  vith  tha  whal# 


8p«nlri&  fleet  of  tftj^-dtfoe  Mil*  wiath  htA  ten  ^bamnA  aito  oi 
board ;  and  from  the  time  the  fight  begen,  wfaioh  wee  abovt  three  hi 
the  afternoon,  to  the  break  of  day  next  moniing,  he  repvlMd  the 
enemy  fifteen  timea,  tiMugh  they  eontinnaHy  ahified  their  Toeaela,  and 
boarded  with  fi^esh  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  actioiThe  hioiM^ 
received  a  wound ;  but  he  continued  doing  his  duty  abore  deck  till 
eleven  at  night,  when  receiving  a  fresh  wound,  he  was  carried  down 
to  be  dressed.  During  this  operation,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
head,  and  the  surgeon  was  killed  by  his  aide.  The  Bngliah  begam 
now  to  want  powder.  All  their  snudl  anns  were  broken  or  beeoiM 
useless.  Of  their  nnmber,  which  were  but  a  hundred  and  tiiree  4t 
first,  forty  were  killed,  and  almost  all  t|ie  rest  wounded.  Their  masts 
were  beat  overboard,  their  tackle  out  in  pieces,  wad  notlung  but  a 
hulk  left,  unable  to  move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  aituiErfaon«  Sir 
Richard  proposed  to  the  ship's  oompany,  to  trust  to  the  meroy  of  Gkkl» 
not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  themselvea, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  master  gunner,  and  aaany  of 
the  seamen,  agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution ;  but  others  opposed  it* 
and  obliged  Greenville  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  He  cued  a  fow 
days  after ;  and  his  last  words  were,  ''Here  die  I,  Biohard  Oreen* 
Tille,  with  a  joyf^  and  quiet  mind ;  for  that  I  hare  ended  my  life  aa 
a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  fee  his  country,  queen,  reUgioi^ 
and  honor ;  my  soul  wUlingly  departmg  from  this  body,  leaviB||[  be- 
hind the  lastinff  feme  of  having  behaved  aa  every  faliant  soldier  is  ia 
his  duty  bound  to  do"  The  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp,  though  ua* 
equal  action,  feur  ships,  and  about  a  thousand  men ;  and  Oreen villeli 
Teasel  perished  soon  after,  with  two  hundred  Spaaiardi  in  her.  Haok* 
Ittyfs  Voyages,  voL  iL  part  2,  p.  169.    Camden,  p.  666. 


Note  HH,  p.  294. 

It  is  usual  fbr  the  speaker  to  disqualify  himself  fbr  <iM  ofllee;  bat 
the  reasons  employed  by  this  speaker  are  so  singular  tiiat  they  may 
be  worth  transcribing.  <*  My  estate,"  said  he,  •*  is  nothing  oorre- 
apondent  for  the  maintenance  of  this  dignity,  for  my  fether  dying 
1^  me  a  younger  brother,  and  nothing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuity. 
Then  growing  to  man's  estate,  and  some  small  practice  of  the  law,  I 
took  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children ;  the  keeping  of  ua 
all  being  a  great  impoverishing  to  my  estate,  and  the  daily  living  of 
us  all  nothing  but  my  daily  industry.  Neither  from  my  person  not 
my  nature  doth  this  choice  arise ;  for  he  that  supplieth  this  place 
ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well-spoken,  his  voice 
great,  his  carriage  majcstical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  plen- 
tiful and  heavy :  but  contrarily,  the  stature  of  my  body  is  small, 
myself  not  so  well  spoken,  my  votee  low,  my  carnage  lawyer-like, 
and  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft  and  hashful«  ^7  pnne 
thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentiful.  H  Demosthenes,  being  so  leamod 
And  eloquent  as  he  was,  one  whom  none  surpassed,  trembled  to  spei^ 
before  Phocion  at  Athens,  how  muoh  more  shall  I,  being  unlearned 
and  unskilful  to  supply  the  place  ef  dignity,  charge,  and  trouble,  to 
^cnk  before  so  many  Phocions  as  here  be?  yea,  which  is  the  greateiL 
before  the  unspeakidsle  majoaty  and  aiored  pexBoaaga  gf  our  dnta 


■id  dan  aofwii^ ;  tlie  tenor  of  ivliote  «MUit«iMiio»  will  mpoA  mi^ 
idMMe  eroi  Hm  itoataBt  iMarti ;  yea,  whoee  Tery  xuone  will  piiild&«^ 
Ike  giwtleet  ooonge  }  for  how  mightily  do  the  estate  and  name  of  i 
prinoe  deject  the  uraghliest  etomabh  even  of  thioir  greatest  aubjeote  }  " 
b'Swea,  p.  45». 

NoTB  n,  p.  299. 

GabalA,  p.  S34.  Bireh'a  Memoixa,  toL  iL  p.  886.  Speedy  p.  877. 
fhe  whole  letter  of  Ea^  ia  ao  cmicnu  and  ao  apirited,  tlujb  thm 
wader  may  not  be  diaplaaaed  to  read  it.  «*My  Tcry  good  lord: 
Ihough  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  living,  whom  I  would  sooner 
make  jndge  of  any  question  t^  might  conoem  me  than  youxael^  yot 
you  must  gire  me  leave  to  tall  you,  that  in  some  casea  I  must  appeal 
from  all  earthly  judgea ;  and  if  any,  then  aurely  in  thia,  when  tha 
higheat  judoe  on  earth  haa  impoaed  on  me  the  heaviest  punishment, 
without  triiu  or  hearing,  fiinoe  then  I  muat  either  answer  your  lord- 
ahip'a  ar^nment^  or  elae  Ibtaake  mine  own  just  defence,  I  wiU  force 
mine  aehmg  head  to  do  me  service  for  an  hour.  I  must  first  deny  my 
discontent,  which  was  forced,  to  be  a  humorous  discontent ;  and  that 
it  waa  unaeaaonable,  or  is  of  so  long  oontmuing,  your  lordship  should 
««ther  oondola  with  me  than  expoatulate.  Natoral  aeaaona  are 
axpaoted  here  bekiw;  but  violant  and  unseasonable  storms  come  fitnm 
abore.  There  is  no  tempest  equal  to  the  paaaionate  indignation  of  a 
prince ;  nor  Tet  at  any  time  ao  unaeaaonable,  aa  when  it  lighteth  on 
those  that  might  expect  a  harveat  of  their  careful  and  painful  labors. 
He  that  ia  once  womided  muat  needa  foal  amart,  till  his  hurt  is  cured* 
or  the  part  hurt  become  aenaeleaa.  But  cure  I  aspect  none,  her 
majesty's  heart  being  obdurate  against  me ;  and  be  without  sense  I 
cannot^  being  of  fleah  and  blood.  But,  say  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end. 
I  do  more  than  aim ;  for  I  aee  an  end  of  all  my  fortunes,  I  haye  set 
an  end  to  sll  my  deairea.  In  this  course  do  I  any  thing  for  my 
enemies }  When  I  waa  at  court,  I  found  them  abaolute;  and  there- 
fore I  had  rather  they  ahould  triumph  akoe,  than  have  me  attendant 
npon  their  ehariota.  Or  do  I  leave  my  finends  ?  When  I  was  a  cour- 
tier, I  could  yield  them  no  firuit  of  my  love  unto  them ;  and  now  that 
I  am  a  hermit,  they  shall  bear  no  enyy  for  their  love  towards  me.  Or 
do  I  forsake  myael^  because  I  do  enjoy  myself  2  Or  do  I  over- 
fhrow  my  fortunes,  because  I  build  not  a  fortune  of  paper  walk, 
which  every  puff  <i  wind  bloweth  down?  Or  do  I  ruinate  mine 
honor,  because  I  leave  following  the  pursuit,  or  wearing  the  fiJse 
badge  or  mark  of  the  ahadow  of  honor?  Do  I  give  courage  or  ^ 
comfort  to  the  foreign  foe,  because  I  reserve  myself  to  encounter  with 
him  ?  or  because  I  keep  my  heart  from  business,  though  I  cannot  keep 
my  fortune  from  declixung  ?  No,  no,  my  good  lord ;  I  aye  every  one 
of  these  considerations  its  duo  weight ;  and  the  more  I  weigh  them, 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  from  ofTending  in  any  of  them.  Aa 
for  the  two  last  olfactions,  that  I  forsake  my  country  when  it  liath 
■lost  need  of  mc^  and  fail  in  that  indiasoluble  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
sovereifln,  I  answer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any  need  of 
mv  publio  service,  her  majesty,  that  goremeth  it,  would  not  have 
drrven  me  to  a  private  life.  I  am  tied  to  my  country  by  two  bonds ; 
OBia  public^  to  diacharge  carefully  and  induatriously  that  trust  which 
la  enwimirtad  to  ma;  Sie  athar  privatab  to  aacxifiee  for  it  my  U£i  and 


irideh  liaUi  bten^nonzidiediaift.  Of  A*  lint  I  «a  te% 
iMixig  diamisied,  discluagad,  and  dJaabltd  br  hm  nugeity.  Of  tlii 
Ather,  nothing  em  free  me  but  death ;  and,  ttierefonb  no  oomiion  of 
my  perfonnmnee  shall  sooner  offer  itself  but  I  shall  meet  it  hidf  wa.y; 
The  indissoluble  duty  which  I  owe  unto  her  majesty  is  only  the  do^ 
of  allegianee,  which  I  never  hare  nor  nerer  oan  €ul  in.    The  duty  of 


attendance  is  no  IndissoluUe  duty.    J.  owe  her  nu^esty  the  duty  of  a^. 

England.    I  hare  been  oontent  to  do  hflr 

majesty  the  service  of  a  clerk ;  but  I  can  never  serve  her  as  a  viUai». 


earl,  and  of  lord  marshal  of  En 


or  slave.  But  yet  you  say  I  mnst  nve  way  unto  the  lime.  So  I  do; 
for  now  that  I  see  the  storm  come,  I  harre  put  myself  into  the  harboor 
Soieea  saith,  we  must  give  way  to  fortune.  I  know  that  forinne  if 
both  blind  and  strong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  fiur  as  I  oan  outof  her 
way.  You  say  the  remedy  is  not  to  striTO.  I  neither  strive  nor  seek 
for  remedy.  But  you  say  I  must  yield  and  sabeaot.  I  oan  neither 
Tisld  myself  to  be  gmlty,  nor  aUow  the  imputation  laid  upogn  me  to  bt 
fuat.  I  owe  so  much  to  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield 
truth  to  be  falsehood,  nor  fieilsehood  to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  cause^ 
yon  ask,  and  yet  take  a  scandal  when  I  have  done }  Na  I  gave  no 
causey  noi  so  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  against  me;  for  I  did 
'totnm  telum  oorpore  xecipere^'  receive  the  whole  sword  into  my 
body.  I  paticntlT  bear  all,  and  sensibly  feel  all  that  I  then  received 
when  this  scttidal  was  given  me.  Nay,  more,  when  the  vilest  of  all 
Indisnities  are  done  unto  me,''  etc  This  noble  letter,  Baoon  alter* 
waijbi,  in  pleading  acahiat  Esimk,  called  bold  and  preanmptuoua^  and 
derogatory  to  her  migeaty.    Birch's  Memows,  voL  u.  p.  886. 


KoTB  KE,  p.  821. 

Most  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  feigned  love  and  desire  towarda 
her,  and  addressed  thsmselves  to  her  in  &e  style  of  peasion  and  ^- 
lantry.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  having  foUen  into  disgrace,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  fiiend,  Sir  Robert  Cedl,  with  a  view,  no  doub% 
c^  having  it  shown  to  the  queen.  <'My  heart  was  never  brdLe  tiU 
this  day,  that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  so  for  el^  whom  I  have 
followed  so  many  years,  with  so  great  love  and  dcsbe  in  so  many 
iouxneys,  and  am  now  left  behind  here  in  a  dark  prison  all  alone* 
While  she  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  misht  hear  of  her  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the  leas;  but  even  now,  my  heart  ia 
cast  into  the  d^th  of  all  misery.*  I,  that  was  wxmt  to  behold  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the 
gentle  wind  blowing  her  Deot  hair  about  her  pure  chedis,  like  a  nymph« 
sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  sometimes  singinff  like 
an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus ;  behold  the  sorrow  of  this 
world !  once  amiss  hath  teeaved  me  of  aU.  O  glory,  that  only 
ahineth  in  misfortune,  what  is  become  of  thy  assurance  i  All  wounds 
have  scars  but  that  of  fantasy :  all  affections  their  relenting  but  that 
of  womankind.  Who  is  the  judge  of  friendship  but  adversity,  ot 
when  ia  grace  witnessed  but  in  offences  ?  There  were  no  divinity  but 
by  reason  of  compassion ;  for  revenges  are  brutish  and  mortaL  All 
those  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs,  the  aonows^  the  desires,  camot 
thij  weigh  dewlk  om  frail  Biiafintuiie )    Gaaiiot4me  drop  of  gall  bf 


tetuna,  Tvkle.'  Sm  U  gOM  i&  whom  I  tmted ;  andof  me  liaii  imc 
dnetfaoiitbt  «f  vflro7«  nor  any  vespeot  <if  diat  whinh  was.  Bo  iritis 
m«iiMr,  thflnfioM^  wliatyofalirt.  I  am  mora  wmxj  of  lila  than  they 
■le  denfouB  I  ahonld  periih;  which,  if  it  had  been  for  hor,  aa  it  ia  by 
her,  X  had  been  toe  happi^  bom."  Mttden,  657.  It  ia  to  be 
aaanazked,  that  thia  nymph,  venua,  goddeaa,  engel,  waa  then  about 
.  Yet  flTa  or  aht  yeait  after,  ahe  allowed  the  same  language  te 
dd  ta  her.  8ir  Henry  TJntbo,  her  aoabihaador  in  nanee,  reurtea 
to  her  a  confenadien  whifdi  he  had  with  Aenry  IV.  That  nunuurdi, 
after  having  introdnoed  Unton  to  hia  ustteaa,  the  &ir  Gmbrielle^ 
n^ed  him  hew  he  fiked  her.  *•  I  anewered  aparingly  in  her  praiae,'' 
"       ,lndAX 


iinty. 
.beheld 


nid  the  miniater,  ««and  told  him,  that  H,  withont  oflEanoe^  I  mi^^t 
■peak  it,  I  had  the  picture  of  e  £Dr  more  ezoeUent  miatreai,  and  yet 
did  her  piotore  oome  fu  abort  of  her  perfeetion  of  beauty.  Am  yon 
love  me^  aaid  he^  ahow  it  me^  if  yon  have  it  about  700.  Imeda  aome 
ttAcnltiea ;  yet,  vpen  Us  impoitonitv;  oflhrad  it  to  hia  Tiew  Tcry 
eecretly,  holding  it  still  in  my  hand.  He  beheld  it  wiA&  iNaeion  and 
admiration,  aeying,  that  I  had  reeaon,  « Je  me  renda,*  proteatiBg  that 
be  had  never  aeen  the  like;  eo,  with  great  Tevcrenee,  he  kiwad  it 
terioa  or  tbiioe,  I  detaining  it  atill  in  my  hand.  In  the  end,  with 
aoBie  kind  of  oontention,  ho  took  it  from  me,  Towing  that  I  might 
take  my  leave  of  it;  for  he  wonid  not  ft>rego  it  te  any  treaaaze ;  mid 
that  to  poaaoee  the  fiiivor  eC  tiie  lorely  picture^  he  would  teaake  aU 
iheworld,and 


,  and  hold  hhnaelf  meat  happy ;  with  many  otiier  moat  pea- 
aionate  apeeehca.*^  Murdan,  p.  718.  Sbr  ftutiier  particalam  on  thia 
head,  see  the  ingenioua  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Boyal  and  Noble 
Authon,  article  Bsaez. 

KoTB  Lli,  p.  837. 

It  may  not  be  amin  to  anl^obi  aome  paaaagaa  of  thaae  apeechea; 
which  may  eerve  to  giro  na  a  juat  idea  of  tbe  govenunent  of  that  age, 
end  of  the  polxtieal  prineiplea  which  prevailed  duzfng  the  zeign  of 
Eliaabeth.  Mr.  Lanienoe  Hyde  propoaed  a  bill,  entittod.  An  aet  &» 
the  explanation  of  the  oommon  law  in  certain  caaea  of  lettera  patent. 
Mr.  6^eer  aaid,  ••  TUa  bill  may  touch  the  prerogatiTe  royal,  which* 

aa  I  learned  the  laat  parliament,  ia  ao  tranacendent,  that  the of 

(he  aubjeet  may  not  tm^  thereunto.  Far  be  it  therefore  from  me, 
that  the  atate  and  preiogatiTe  royal  of  the  nrinoe  should  be  tied  by 
me,  or  by  the  act  of  any  other  anljoct."  Mr.  Frauds  Bacon  aaid^ 
*<  As  to  the  prerogatiTe  royal  of  the  prince,  for  my  own  part,  I  ever 
allowed  of  it ;  and  it  is  such  as  I  hope  will  never  be  discuased.  The 
queen,  as  she  ia  our  sovereign,  hath  both  an  enlarging  and  reatrainina 
power.  For  by  her  prerogaave  she  may  set  at  liberty  tfainga  restrained 
Dy  atatute,  law,  or  otherwise ;  and  secondly,  by  he^  prerogatiTe  ahe 
aiay  restrain  things  'vduch  be  at  libertr.  For  the  first,  ahe  nuiy  grant 
a  *  non  obstante '  contrary  to  the  penal  laws.  With  regard  to  monop* 
•Uea  and  such  like  cases,  the  case  hath  ever  been  to  humble  onrselTea 
into  her  majesty,  and  by  petition  deaire  to  haTO  our  grievances  rem« 
edied,  eipeoiaUy  when  the  remedy  touched  her  ao  nigh  in  point  of 
prerogattre.  I  say,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to  deal,  to 
fttdge,  or  meddle  with  bar  mijeaty'a  pmogatiTa.    I  wiah,  C 


Boefek  abost  te  deMe  her  aufjaaty's  pLon^wAf  hmi  aetd  to  widk 
trtfOr/'  Hr.  LMTCDoa Hydt  Mid,  ''For  Um  bill  iteek^  X  aMdail^ 
■Ddlthinklvadenttndift;  andfiurbe  it  ftoM  thk  hevl  g€  sum  to 
think,  thk  tougiit  to  tpmik,  or  this  haad  to  mite  oay  tkins  oithar  in 
ynjudiM  or  dnogation  of  Imt  innJ6rty'o_pwrog>tiT»  voyil  md  tho 
MMe/'  ••Mr.  SpMOLor,"  quoth fi«qent  Hnani,««teM^ 
hofUM  BMvoth  to  h«vo  thii  bill  in  the  natare  of  ft  potitioa.  It  unit 
ftfln  bogin  wtflu  laoro  IwnnaiBtimi     And  tndy,  ijc^  th*  bill  it  gpood  g€ 


iliel^  but  UMpcnning  of  it  ib  MMnewkat  out  of  ooarao."  Mr.  Mo»- 
tigno  said,  ••  Tlie  nutter  io  good  Mid  honoi^  and  X  l&o  thio  nuuiMV  of 
pTOoeeding  by  bill  well  enon^  in  thie  matter.  The  grienmeeB  an 
nreet,  and  X  wonld  note  only  nnto  yon  thns  ntnch^  that  the  last  p«r- 
fiament  we  proceeded  by  way  of  petUun,  whioh  had  no  anooavftd 
aflbet."  Mr.  RraMiaMafaBaid,««Iluiowtheqne<n'apreBOgaMTatea 
thing  cariona  to  be  dealt  withal ;  yet  all  gnaranees  era  not  eon^Miw 
able.  I  cannot  uttoa  with  my  tonnne^  or  eonodve  with  my  heart,  thn 
great  gnavanoea  that  the  town  and  ooontry,  lor  which  I  aer^  anjSw* 
ath  by  aome  of  theae  aawiopnliei.  It  bcingeth  the  general  praat  into 
A]nlfatehand.aadr         ^ ^^  -^  " 


[  of  all  thia  ia  begoary  and  boo£iffe  to  thn 
We  hste  a  law  &r  tiie  true  and  faiSilnl  eimyiM  ef  iaatlMi^ 

aid'ffg  that 


Thereia  a  patent  aati  aU  at  Uharty,  notwithatanding 

And  to  whi&xiqrpeaa  ia  it  to  do  any  thing  by  aet  of  jparHamawt,  whan 


tho  qnaan  wiU  nndo  the  aaaae  by  liar  prarogati¥e  ^  Oat  of  the  jpirit 
of  humiliation,  Mr.  Spoahar,  X  do  apeak  it,  there  ia  no  eat  of  hna  Ouit 
hnih  beau  or  ia  more  deaagatory  to  her  own  m^eaty,  aaere  odiana  ta 
the  anbject^  more  dangeroua  to  the  oommonwaalth,  fha^he  granting 
af  theae  monopolioa."  Mr.  Martin  aaid,  ««Ido  aoeaklbr  atowntfiat 
tfiarea  and  pinaa,  for  a  eevntry  that  graaneth  ana  langniaheth,  nndar 
the  borden  of  monatnma  and  uneonacionahlo  anhatitutaa  to  Hub  men* 
•poUtaaa  of  ataith,  tia,  flah,  oloth,  oil,  vinagar,  aak,  and  X  know  not 
what;  nay,  what  not?^  The  pnnotpalaat  wwamoditiaa,  botii  of  my 
town  and  oonntry,  are  enaroaaad  into  toe  hands  of  theae  Uoodanokaai 
of  the  ooDunonwealth.  u  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  let  bkiod.  be 
laft  atill  kmguiahing  wifilMrat  any  remedy,  how  can  the  good  eatato  of 
that  bodr  atill  lemain }  Snah  ia  the  atato  of  my  town  and  country; 
toe  trade  ia  taken  away,  the  inward  and  pcrrato  oommoditiea  are 
taken  away,  and  dare  not  be  need  without  the  lioenae  of  theae  moni>> 
poUtana.  u  theae  Moodauoken  be  atUl  let  alone  to  aoek  up  the  bear 
Mid  prtodpalett  eommoditjm  which  tho  earth  there  hatk  givan  na, 
what  win  baeome  of  na,  from  iHiom  the  fraita  ef  our  own  aoO,  and 
the  eommoditlea  of  oor  own  labor,  whieh,  with  toe  awaat  of  oar 
bittwa,  even  up  to  the  kneaa  to  ndre  and  dirt,  we  have  labored  foi^ 
ahall  be  taken  by  wanant  af  ai^veme  antooixty,  whieh  the  poor  anl^ 
loot  dare  net  gainaay?"  Mr.  Qeom  Moosa  aaid,  •«We know  the 
power  of  her  nuueaty  cannot  be  reatmmad  by  any  aet.  Why,  wham- 
tote,  should  we  thua  talk  ^  Admit  we  ahould  make  thia  statoto  wito 
ANonotetaftff;  yet  the  qnaan  may  araat  a  patent  wito  a  nan  oMaato 
to  craaa  thia  non  oMante.  I  think,  toeiefore,  it  anaeth  nuxfe  wito  tiin 
AaTlty  and  wiadom  of  thia  houae,  to  proceed  with  all  humblenem  by 
petition  than  bilL"  Mr.  Itownland  aaid,  «« As  I  would  be  no  let  or 
OT«r-vehement  in  any  thing,  ao  X  am  not  aottiah  or  aanaelam  of  tha 
igKievaaaa  of  the  aoawnonwaalth.  If  wa  pioeaad  by  way  tif 
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^ilirinm,  irn  nm  hirnr  m  ^"^  graatoni  ounrtr  then  W6  kad  ths  ImI 
sttiiameiit  to  o«r  petHioB.  But  ascw  thsl  ptrliaxMnl,  we  Jiave  bo 
lefeinKtion."  Sir  Bobert  Wroth  said,  «*I  mak,  aod  I  speak  il 
hMty,  these  paftsnteas  are  wome  than  ever  they  weM."  Ifx.  Hay- 
'waidTetniseiid|)topesed,fhattkejBhofiild  make  suit  te  ker  m^jestj^ 
SLOt  only  to  xepeal  all  nuniDpolieB  giieveus  to  tke  salject,  but  also  that 
It  woi^  pleaM  her  majesty  to  give  the  parliame&t  leave  to  make  an 
Mt  that  tkey  mif^t^be  of  ne  more  lorco,  validity,  or  effect,  tkaa  thej 
are  at  4Aio  eommon  law,  without  the  strength  of  her  prerosativ^ 
"Wkich  tkougk  we  mSght  now  do,  and  tke  act  oeing  so  reasonable,  we 
iniglit  assure  ounelves  her  miyeaty  would  not  del^  the  paasing 
tkereoi;  yet  we,  kar  loving  subjects,  etc,  would  not  offer  without  ker 
infrrity  end  censeat,  (the  eanse  so  neaily  toueking  ker  prer^gatiTe^) 
or  fo  about  to  do  any  sock  sot. 

'  On  a  subsequent  day,  tke  bill  against  monopolies  was  again  tntm* 
dnoed,  and  Mr.  Speoer  ssid,  "it  is  to  no  ptopose  to  oUsr  to  tie  ket 
Buriesty^s  ksnds  by  set  of  parliamimt,  wken  she  may  looeea  kersoitf  al 
ker  pleSfeufe."  Mr.  Davies  said,  "^kxi  katk  SKvtn  that  power  tr 
^hsonite  pnnoes,  wkick  ke  attributes  to  himamf  *  Dixi  quod  Bii 
•stis.' "  (N.  fi.  This  axiom  ke  iq^Oies  to  tke  kings  oC  Wngland.) 
Mr. fieceetary Oeoil  aaid,  «*I am  aerrant  to  tke  qoeen^and belbre I 
wonldepeak  and  giro  consent  to  a  case  tkat  akould  debaM'her  pserog- 
ative,  or  abridge  i^  I  would  wiak  that  my  tongue  were  cutVut  of  my 
kead.  I  am  sure  there  were  law-makers  bafore  there  were  laws; 
<msanuiig^I  anppose,  tkst  tke  sovereign  was  above  tke  laws.)  One 
gentJBMSTi  went  about  to  possess  ua  wi&  tke  ezeootioB  of  the  law  ia 
an  ancient  a^esd  of  6  or  7  of  £dward  HE.  likely  enough  to  be  true 
in  tkat  lime,  when  tke  king  waa  afraid  of  tke  suljeot.  If  you  stand 
mm  law,  and  disputeof  tke  prerogative^  kaik  ye  wkat  Bracton  aaya: 
'Prerogatiyamnoetzam  nemo  aucMat  disputsre.'  And  for  my  own 
part,  I  l&e  nottksse  cooises  skould  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr.  Speaker 
akould  perform  tke  <^arge  ker  mijesty  gave  unto  you  in  tke  begin- 
ninjg  of  this  perUament,  not  to  receive  biUi*of  this  nature ;  for  ker 
mi^esty'B  ears  be  open  to  all  grievanoea,  and  kor  bands  stretohed  out 
to  every  man's  petitione.  When  tke  prince  digpenaes  witk  a  penal 
law,  tkat  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  sovereign^,  that  is  good  and 
iircvocable."  Mr.  Montague  said,  '*  I  am  loatk  to  speak  wkat  I  kuow, 
lest,  perhaps,  I  akould  diu>lea8e.  The  prerogative  royal  is  that  wkidi 
is  now  in  question,  and  wkick  tke  laws  of  t&  land  kave  ever  allowed 
and  maintained.  Let  us^  therefore,  apply  by  petition  to  ker  maiesty." 
.-  After  the  speaker  told  the  bouse  tkat  tke  queen  kadannuUed  many 
•of  tke  patents,  Mr.  Fzanois  More  said,  **  I  must  oonfess,  Mr.  Speaker^ 
J  moved  tke  konse  botk  tke  last  parksment  andHkia,  touching  Ikis 
point;  but  I  never  meant  (and  I  kope  tke  kouse  thinketh  so)  to  set 
limits  and  bounds  to  tke  prerogative  royal."  He  proceeds  to  move 
•tkat  thanks  skould  be  given  to  ker  migesty ;  and  also  that  wkereaa 
diveis  speeckes  have  been  moved  extravagancy  in  the  kouse,  wkick, 
doubtless,  have  been  told  ker  majesty,  snid  perkaps  iU  conceived  of 
ky  ker,  Mr.  Speaker  would  apologize^  and  kumbly  crave  pardon  for 
^  Ike  same.  N.  B.  Tkese  extracts  were  taken  by  Xownsend,  a  member 
^  tke  kouse,  wko  was  no  courtier ;  and  tke  extravagance  of  tke 
speeckes  seems  rather  to  be  on  tke  otker  side.  It  will  certainly 
^Vpear  strange  to  us  that  this  liberty  should  be  tbougkt  ectravafenfc 


MOTM.  M6 

Howorer,  the  qutn,  BOtintlittandiiig  hor  ci^oUhg  tha  hooM,  wm  so 
ill  MtiBfled  with  Uiese  proceedings,  that  she  spoke  of  them  peeTishly 
in  her  concluding  speech,  and  told  them,  that  she  perceived  that 
private  respects  with  them  were  privately  masked  under  public 
presence.    D'Ewea,  p.  619.  i 

There  were  some  other  topics  in  favor  of  prerogative,  still  more 
extravagant,  advanced  in  the  house  this  parliament.  When  the 
question  of  the  subsidy  was  before  them,  Mr.  Serjeant  Heyle  said, 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much  that  the  house  should  stand  upon 
grantitiff  of  a  subsidy  or  the  time  of  payment,  when  idl  we  have  is  her 
majesty  s,  and  she  may  lawfully  at  her  pleasure  take  it  from  us ;  yea, 
she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands  and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  of 
her  crown."  At  which  all  the  house  henune^  and  laughed,  and  talked. 
•*  Weil,"  quoth  Seijeant  Hevle,  **  all  youi  hemming  shall  not  put  me 
out  of  countenance."  So  Mr.  Speaker  stood,  up  and  said,  "  It  is  a 
peat  disorder  that  tliis  house  sdiould  be  so  used."  So  the  said  Ser- 
jeant proceeded,  and  when  he  had  spoken  a  little  while,  the  house 
hemmed  again ;  and  so  he  sat  down.  In  his  latter  speech,  he  said, 
he  could  prove  Ms  former  position  by  precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry 
m..  King  John«  King  Stephen,  etc.,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their 
hemming.  D'Ewes,  p.  633.  It  is  observable,  that  Hoyle  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  a  man.  of  character.  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  And 
though  the  house  in  general  showed  their  disapprobation,  no  one 
cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppose  these  monstrous  positions.  It  was 
also  asserted  this  session,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman 
consul  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  admitting  motions  in 
the  senate,  the  speaker  might  either  admit  or  reject  bills  in  the  house. 
D*£wes,  p.  677.  The  house  declared  themselves  against  this  opinion ; 
but  the  very  proposal  of  it  ii  a  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb  liberty  was  at 
that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1591,  the  judges  made  a  solemn  decree,  that  England 
was  an  ahsolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  they  determined,  that  even  if  the  act  of  the 
nrst'of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  made,  the  king  was  supreme  head 
of  the  church ;  and  might  have  erected,  by  his  prerogative,  sifch  a 
coxirt  OS  the  ecclesiasticfd  commission ;  for  tiiat  he  was  the  hef^  of  all- 
his  subjects.  Now  that  court  was  plainly  arbitrary.  The  inference 
Is,  that  his  power  was  equally  absolute  over  the  laity.  See  Coke*8 
Beports,  p.  6.    Caudrey's  case. 


NoKB  MM,  p.  359. 

We  have  remarked  before,  that  Harrison,  in  book  ii.  chap.  11,  sayi^ 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YXH.  there  were  hanged  seventy-two 
thousand  thieves  and  rogues,  (besides  other  malefactors ;)  this  makes 
a1)out  two  thousand  a  year :  but  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  same 
author  says,  there  were  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year 
hanged  for  theft  and  robbery ;  so  much  had  the  times  mended.  But 
in  oar  age,  there  are  not  forty  a  year  hanged  for  those  crimes  in  all 
England.  Yet  Harrison  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the  laws,  that 
'  there  were  so  few  such  rogues  punished  in  his  time.  Our  vulgar 
pcepowottion  in  &vor  of  the  morals  of  ibnner  and  rude  ages,  is  rvj 


rtiMid  «&d  ilL-noimded.  TIm  Mme  Mrthor  M71,  (ehsp.  10,)  thiA  tiMM 
were  oomputed  to  be  ten  tluniBand  RTP>^  in  fegland ;  a  speeieB  of 
banditti  introduced  about  ^e  reign  of  Heniy  ViLL  ;  and  he  addfl»  that 
there  will  be  no  way  of  eztirpatix^  Ihem  by  the  ord^ary  course  of  jua- 
tice.  The  queen  must  employ  martial  law  asainet  them.  That  race 
has  now  almost  totally  disappeared  in  Bnglan^  and  even  in  Scotland, 
where  there  were  some  remains  of  them  a  few  years  ago.  Howerei 
arbitrary  the  exercise  of  martial  law  in  the  crown,  it  appears  that 
nobody  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth  entertained  any  jealousy  of  it. 


Note  NN,  p.  867. 

Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  Britain,  printed  in  1577,  has  the  £oU 
owing  passage,  (chap.  43  :)  **  Ccrtes  there  is  no  prince  in  Europe  that 
hath  a  more  beautiftd  sort  of  ships  than  the  queen's  majesty  of  Eng- 
land at  this  present ;  and  those  generally  are  of  such  exceeding  forces 
that  two  of  tiicm,  being  well  appointed  and  ftiniishcd  as  they  ough^ 
will  not  let  to  encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries, 
and  either  bowge  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not  bring 
them  home.  The  queen's  highness  hath,  at  this  present,  already  made 
and  furnished  to  the  number  of  one  and  twenty  great  ships,  which 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  Gillingham  Rode.  Beside  these,  her  grace  hath 
other  in  hand  also,  of  whom  hereafter,  as  their  turns  do  come  about, 
I  will  not  let  to  leave  some  further  remembrance.  She  hath  likewise 
three  notable  galleys,  the  Speedwell,  the  Trycright,  and  the  Black 
Galley,  with  the  sight  whereof  and  the  rest  of  the  nary  royal,  it  is 
incredible  to  say  how  mai^eUously  her  grace  is  delighted ;  and  not 
without  great  cause,  sith  by  their  means  her  coasts  are  kept  in  quiet, 
and  8un(&y  foreign  enemies  put  back,  which  otherwise  would  inyado 
us."  After  speaking  of  the  merchant  ships,  which,  he  says,  are  com- 
monly estimated  at  screnteen  or  eighteen  hundred,  he  continues :  <*  I 
add,  therefore,  to  the  end  all  men  should  imderstand  somewhat  of  the 
preca  mas$§s  of  tretuure  daily  employed  upon  our  nary,  how  there  are 
few  of  those  ships  of  the  first  and  second  sort,  (that  is,  of  the  mer- 
chant ships,)  that,  being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  are  not 
worth  one  thousand  pounds,  or  three  thousand  ducats  at  the  least,  if 
they  should  presently  be  sold.  What  shall  we  then  think  of  the 
navy  royal,  of  which  some  one,  yessel  is  worth  two  of  the  other,  as 
the  shipwright  has  often  told  me  ?  It  is  possible  that  some  coyetoua 
person,  hearing  this  report,  will  either  not  credit  at  all,  or  suppose 
money  so  employed  to  be  nothing  profitable  to  the  queen's  cofiers  *,  as 
a  good  husband  said  once,  when  he  heard  that  proyiaions  should  be 
made  for  armor,  wishing  the  queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  out  to 
some  speedier  return  of  gain  unto  her  gifice.  But  if  he  wist  that  the 
good  keeping  of  the  sea  is  the  safeguard  of  our  laud,  he  would  alter 
his  censure,  and  soon  give  over  his  judgment."  Speaking  of  the  for- 
ests, this  author  says,  •<  An  infinite  deal  of  wood  hath  been  destroyed 
within  these  few  years ;  and  I  dare  affinn,  that  if  wood  do  go  so  ftat 
to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of  grace,  as  they  have  done  or  are 
like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  sea  coal  will  be  good  merohan* 
diso  even  in  the  city  of  London."    Harrison's  prophecy  was  fulfilled 

*^  *i  ^^  *'"^  7^*" »  ^*  •^^^  ^•^^t  ^«'®  ''^«'*  *^^  hundred  nil 
•nptoyed  in  carrying  ooal  to  Londoa.    See  ABd«MB,  toL  i.  p.  «94. 
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Note  OO,  p.  873. 


life  of  Burleigh,  published  by  Collins;  p.  44.  The  author  hinti^ 
that  this  quantity  of  plate  was  considered  only  as  small  in  a  man  of 
Burleigh's  rank.  His  words  are,  *^HiB  plate  was  not  above  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  pounds."  That  he  means  poimds  weight  is  evi- 
dent. For,  by  Burleigh's  will,  which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  thai 
nobleman  gives  away  in  legacies,  to  friends  and  relations,  near  four 
thousand  pounds  weight,  which  would  have  been  above  twelve  thou« 
sand  pounds  sterling  ui  value.  The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided 
into  two  equal  portions;  the  half  to  bis  eldest  son  and  heir;  the 
other  half  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  seeond  son  and  three 
daughters.  Were  we  therefore  to  understand  the  whole  value  of  hia 
plate  to  be  only  14  or  16,000  pounds  sterling,  he  left  not  the  tatah  of 
It  to  the  heir  of  his  ftmily. 


NoTB  PP,  p.  878, 

Harrison  says,  "  The  greatest  part  of  our  building  in  the  cities  antf 
good  towns  of  England  consisteth  only  of  timber,  east  over  v^th  thick 
day  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Certes,  this  rude  kind  of  building  made 
the  Spaniards  in  Queen  Mary's  days  to  wonder ;  but  chiefly  whea 
they  saw  that  large  diet  was  used  in  many  of  these  so  homely  cot- 
tagca,  insomuch  that  one  of  no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said 
after  this  manner :  These  English,  quoth  he^  have  their  houses  made 
of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  &re  commonly  so  well  as  the  king. 
"Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  fare  in  such 
coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  own  thin  diet  in  their  princely  habitations 
and  palaces.  The  clay  with  which  our  houses  are  commonly  unpap- 
elled,  is  eiUier  white,  red,  or  blue."  Book  ii.  chap.  12.  The  authc  t 
adds,  that  the  new  houses  of  the  nobUity  are  commonly  of  Imck  1 1 
stone,  and  that  glass  windows  were  beginning  to  be  used  in  Englani 


KoTB  QQ,  p.  876. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Roger  Asoham,  the  queen's  pre 
eeptor :  **  It  is  your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all,  young  gentlemen  oo 
England,)  that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  oi 
learning  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  hem 
given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  si 
much  good  wUl,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bc»tow  not  so  many  houn 
daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowl 
edge,  as  doth  the  queen's  majesty  herself  Yea,  1  believe  that  besidei 
her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  read 
eth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  some  preben 
dary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  Amongst  all  th*. 
benefits  which  God  had  blessed  me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  <4 
Christ's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  U 
eall  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  forward  these  excellent  giiW 
«f  leaining,"  eto.  (page 249.)  "Twly/^  saya  Haniioo*  «<it  is »xnf 
47* 
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tbing  with  us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  whidh  hath  but  hia  «#ir« 
language ;  and  to  say  how  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  an 
that,  brides  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  are 
thereto  no  less  skilful  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  soma 
one  of  them,  it  restcth  not  in  me,  sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  tha 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this  behalf,  so  these  como 
little  or  nothing  at  all  behind  them  for  their  parts ;  which  industry 
.God  continue.  The  stranger,  that  entereth  in  the  court  of  England 
upon  the  sudden,  shall  rather  imagine  himself  to  come  into  some  pub- 
lic school  of  the  university,  where  many  giye  ear  to  one  that  readeth 
unto  them,  than  into  a  prince's  palace,  if  you  confior  thus  wiUi  those 
of  other  nations."  Description  of  Britain,  book  IL  chap.  15.  By 
this  account,  the  court  had  profited  by  the  example  of  the  queen. 
The  sober  way  of  life  practised  by  the  ladies  of  Elisabeth's  court 
appears  from  thie  same  author.  Beading,  spinning,  and  needlework 
occupied  the  elder ;  music  the  younger.    Id.  ibid. 


Nora  BB,  p.  891. 

Sir  Charles  Comwalhs,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Madrid,  when 
pressed  Iff  the  duke  of  Lenna  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Spain,  said 
to  that  minister,  "Though  his  majesty  was  an  absolute  king,  and 
therefore  not  bound  to  give  an  account  to  any  of  his  actions,  yet  that 
so  gracious  and  regardful  a  prince  he  was  of  the  love  and  content- 
ment of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  assured  myself  he  would  not  think  it 
fit  to  do  any  thing  of  so  great  consequence  without  acquainting  them 
with  his  intentions."  Winwood,  vol.  iL  p.  222.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh- 
has  this  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  World :  "  Philip 
n.,  by  strone  nand  and  main  force,  attempted  to  make  himself  not 
only  an  absolute  monarch  over  the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings 
and  monarchs  of  England  and  France,  but,  Turk  like,  to  tread  under 
his  feet  all  their  natural  and  fundamental  laws,  privileges,  and  ancient 
rights."  We  meet  with  this  passage  in  Sir  John  Davis's  Question 
concerning  Impositions,  (p.  161 :)  **  Thus  we  see,  by  this  comparison, 
that  the  kmg  of  England  doth  lay  but  lus  little  fixiser  upon  his  sub- 
jects, when  other  princes  and  states  do  lay  th^  heavy  loins  upon 
their  people.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  difiercnce }  from  whence 
Cometh  it  ?  assuredly  not  from  a  different  power  or  prerogative ;  ibr 
the  king  of  England  is  as  absolute  a  monarch  as  any  emperor  or  king 
in  the  world,  and  hath  as  many  prerogatives  incident  to  his  crown." 
Coke,  in  Cawdry's  case,  says,  '*  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm, 
England  is  an  absolute  empire  and  monarchy;  and  that  the  king 
is  furnished  with  plenary  and  entire  power,  prerogative,  and  juris- 
diction, and  is  supreme  governor  over  sU  persons  within  this  realm/' 
Spencer,  speaking  of  some  grants  of  the  English  kings  to  the  Irish 
corporations,  says,  **  all  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  first  grant 
they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reasonable,  yet  now  arc  most  unrea- 
sonable and  inconvenient.  But  all  these  will  easily  be  cut  oft,  with 
the  superior  power  of  her  mi^esty's  prerogative,  against  which  her 
own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced."  State  of  Ireland, 
p-  1637,  edit.  1706.  The  same  author,  in  p.  1660,  proposes  a  plan  fin  . 
the  civilisation  of  Xraland ;  that  the  queen  should  create  a  provost 
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t  irnvToy  oovaty,  who  atfght  iid«  aboot  with  tight  or  ten  liaU^ 
«■  in'  •eazoh  of  sttagglen  and  Tagabonda:  the  first  time  he  catches 
any,  he  may  puaiah  them  more  lightly  by  the  stocks ;  the  second  timei . 
fay  whippiI^: ;  bat  the  third  time,  he  may  haag  them,  without  trial  or 
process,  on  the  first  bough :  and  he  thinks  that  this  authority  may 
more  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  provost  marshal  than  to  the  sheriff ; 
because  the  latter  magistrate,  having  a  profit  1^  the  escheats  of  fi^ons, 
may  be  tempted  to  hang  innoeent  persons,  fifere  a  real  a^olute,  or. 
xather  despotic  power  is  pointed  out ;  and  we  may  infer  from  all  these 
passages,  either  that  the  word  absolute  bore  a  difierent  sense  from 
what  it  does  at  present^  or  that  men's  ideas  of  the  English,  as  well  as 
Irish  gOTcniment,  were  then  different.  This  latter  mference  seems 
Jiister.  The  word,  b^ing  deiired  from  the  French,  bore  always  tho 
aame  sense  m  in  that  language.  An  absolute  monarchy,  in  Charles 
L's  answer  to  th6 nineteen  piopoailions  is  opposed  to  a  limited;  and 
the  king  of  England  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  absolute :  so  much 
bad  matters  changed  eyen  before  the  ciyil  war.  In  Sir  John  For- 
tescue's  treatise  of  absolute  and  limited  monarchy,  a  book  written  ia 
the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  the  word  abiokiie  is  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  at  present ;  and  the  gorerament  ofi  Sni^land  is  also  said  not  to  be 
absolute.  They  wese  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  chiefly  who 
introduoed  that  administration  which  had  the  appearance  of  absolute 
goremment.  The  princes  before  them  were  restrained  by  the  barons ; 
as  tl\ose  afler  them  hf  the  house  of  commons.  The  people  had,  prop- 
erly speaking,  little  liberty  in  either  of  these  ancient  goYemments, 
but  least  in  &0  more  anoient. 


NoTB  SS,  p.  392. 

Eren  this  parliament,  which  showed  so  mu6h  spirit  and  good  sense 
in  the  af&ir  of  Goodwin,  made  a  strange  concession  to  the  crown  in 
their  fourth  session.  Toby  Mathews,  a  member,  had  been  banished 
by  order  of  the  council,  upon  direction  from  his  n^Jeatjr.  The  per- 
liament  not  only  acquiesced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  israed 
writs  for  a  new  election:  such  nOTices  were  they  as  yet  in  the  pcinci* 
pies  of  liberty.  See  Joum.  14th  Peb.  1600.  Mathews  was  banished 
Dy  the  king  on  account  of  his  chsnffe  of  religion  to  Popery.  The  king 
had  an  indulgence  to  those  who  had  been  educated  Catholics ;  but 
eonld  not  betr  the  new  conrerts.  tt  was  probably  the  animosity  of 
the  commons  against  the  PapiBts  which  made  them  acquiesce  in  this 
precedent,  without  reflecthig  on  the  consequences.  The  Jealousy  of 
Wi&ctj,  though  foused,  was  not  yet  thoroughly  enlightened. 

NoTB  TT,  p.  894^ 

At  that  time,  men  of  genins  and  of  enlarged  minds  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  Uberty,  which  ware  as  yet  pretty  much  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  the  people.  Sir  Matthew  Hales  has  published  a  remon* 
stranoe  against  the  kiiEig's  eenduct  towards  the  parliament  during  this 
session.  The  remonstrance  Ui  drawn  with  great  fiwoe  of  reasoning  and 
nixit  of  Kberty ;  and  was  the  production  of  8b  Prands  Bacon  and 
fir  Edwin  Sandys^  two  mm  of  the  greatest  parts  andkaowWIge  ia 


Siuted.    II 18  dnnm  in  tlie'Mnie  of  liw  rwiminwn ;  tat  m  Okam  It 

nomnt  of  it  in  the  joumalat  we  must  oondude^  citlMr  tliat  th» 
■Bthon,  sensible  that  the  strain  of  the  piece  was  muoh  berimd  tiis 
prfaiciples  of  the  age,  had  not  Tentured  topreaent  it  to  tiie  11008%  oc 
that  it  had  been  for  that  reason  rejected.    The  dignity  and  nothfltitT 


of  the  commons  are  strongly  insistitf  nponin  this 
it  is  there  said,  that  thsir  submission  to  the  ill  treatment  which  they 
xeeeired  daring  the  latter  part  of  EUsabeth's  teign,  had  ptoeeedad 
from  their  tenderness  tcywards  her  age  and  her  seaE.  Bnt  the  autiuaB 
mtt  mistaken  in  these  facta :  for  the  house  reeeired  and  sohmittod  to 
m  bad  treatment  in  tiie  beginning  and  middle  of  that  leign.  Thm 
ffoyemment  was  equally  arbitrary  in  Mary's  reign,  in  Bdward's,  in 
Henry  Yin.  and  ^.'s.  And  the  farther  we  go  bask  into  hiatory 
though  tiiere  migiht  be  more  of  a  cortain  inrogtiar  kind  of  iibor^ 
among  tho  baitois,  the  commons  were  atill  of  leaa  anlhoR^. 

KoTB  UtT,  ^  8M. 

Tlus  parfiament  passed  ui  ttct  of  reoognHifin  of  tt»  kina^a  title  m 
Ihe  most  ample  terms.  They  recognised  and  aeknewledgecU  Ant  im- 
mediately upon  the  dissolutioD  and  decease  ef  KHiabelh,  late  queen 
of  England,  the  imperial  crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  birthright 
and  lawful  and  undoubted  succession,  deetend  and  ooose  to  has  jnoat 
excellent  majesty,  as  being  Uneidly,  justly,  and  lawfbUy  aext  mud . 
sole  heir  of  tiie  blood  royal  of  this  realm.  1  James  L  cap^  1.  The 
Puritans,  though  then  prevalent,  did  not  think  proper  to  mnyute  thin 

Seat  constitutional  pomt.  In  the  recognition  of  Queen  Rliiabfitii,  • 
e  parliament  declarea,  that  the  queen's  nighness  is,  and  in  rery  deed 
and  of  most  mere  right  ought  to  be,  by  Uie  laws  of  God  and  by  the 
lawn  and  statutes  of  Uus  reium*  our  most  lawful  and  rightful  sorereign, 
iisge  lady,  ami  queen,  etc  It  ^^pea»»  then,  that  if  King  James's 
dfpwM  riff  At  be  uAt  mentioned  by  parliament,  the  omisnon  came  merely 
from  chance^  and  beoauae  that  phrase  did  not  occur  to  the  oompiier 
ef  tiM  reeegttitaon;  his  litla  being  plainly  the  same  with  that  of  his 
pfsdaoasior,  who  was  aUow<ad  to  hwre  a  diotM  ri^U 

KoTs  XX,  p.  405. 

Some  historians  have  imagoned,  that  the  king  had  secret  intcSiigettce 
of  the  conapiraey,  and  that  the  letter  to  Monteagle  was  written  by  his 
direction,  in  order  to  obtain  the  praise  of  penetration  in  discovering 
the  plot  But  the  known  focts  reftite  this  supposition.  That  letter, 
being  commonly  talked  o4  might  naturally  haTO  giTon  an  alarm  to 
the  conspirators,  and  made  them  oontriTO  Ihdr  Mcape.  The  Tiait  of 
Ihe  ford  chamberlain  ou|^  to  have  had  the  same  eAct  In  ahort,  it 
npears  that  nobody  was  srrested  or  inquired  after  liar  some  days,  til] 
Fawkes  diseoTeted  the  names  of  the  oonspiratois.  We  may  hdee, 
however,  from  a  letter  in  Winwood's  liemoiiala,  (voL  iL  p.  171,)  thSk 
Balisbnry's  sagacity  led  the  king  ia  his  co^ieotures»  and  that  thf 
m^ter,  like  an  artfbl  oovCis^^  g«ve  Ms  aMster  tha  pcaapa  of  tL 
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NoTB  YY,  p.  417. 


We  ibid  the  king'a  answer  in  Win  wood's  Memoriali,  yoL  ilL  p.  198| 
9d  edit.  "  To  the  third  and  fourth,  (namely,  that  it  might  be  lawful 
to  arrest  the  king's  servants  without  learo,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  enforced  to  lend  monej,  nor  to  give  a  reason  why  he  would  not,) 
his  majesty  sent  us  an  answer,  that  because  we  brought  precedents 
of  antiquity  to  strengthen  those  demands,  he  allowed  not  of  any  pre- 
cedents drawn  from  tho  time  of  usurping  or  decaying  princes,  or 
people  too  bold  and  wanton ;  that  he  desired  not  to  govern  in  that 
commonwealth  where  subjects  should  be  assured  of  all  things,  and 
nope  for  nothing.  It  was  one  thing  '  submittere  principatum  legi- 
Dus,'  and  another  thing  '  submittere  pnuckiatum  subditis/  That  he 
«rould  not  leave  to  posterity  such  a  mark  ox  weakness  upon  his  reign ; 
«ad  therefore  his  conclusion  was,  '  non  placet  petition  non  placet  ez- 
amplum : '  yet  with  this  mitigation,  that  in  matters  of  loons  he  would 
refuse  no  reasonable  excuse,  nor  should  my  lord  chamberlain  4eny 
the  arresting  of  any  of  his  mi^esty's  servants,  if  just  cause  was 
shown."  The  parliament,  however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with 
thankfulness  to  the  king,  that  he  allowed  disputes  and  inquiries  about 
his  prerogative  much  beyond  what  had  been  indulged  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Porliiunent.  Hist.  voL  v.  p.  230.  This  very  sessions 
he  expressly  gave  them  leave  to  produce  all  their  grievances,  without 
•zception. 

NoTB  ZZ,  p.  429. 

It  xoay  not  be  unworthy  of  observation,  that  James,  in  a  book 
called  The  true  Laws  of  £ree  Monarchies,  which  he  published  a  little 
before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Bneland,  affirmed,  *<  That  a  good 
king,  although  he  be  above  the  law,  wiU  subject  and  fiame  his  acttona 
thereto,  for  example's  sake  to  his  subjects*  and  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  not  as  subject  or  bound  thereto."  In  another  passage,  "Ac- 
cording^ to  the  fundamental  law  already  alleged,  we  duly  see,  that  in 
the  parliament,  (which  is  nothing  else  but  the  head  court  of  the  king 
and  his  vassals,)  the  laws  are  but  craved  by  lus  subjects,  and  only 
made  by  him  at  tiieir  rogation,  and  with  their  advice.  For  albeit 
the  king  make  daUy  statutes  and  ordinances^  eigoining  such  pains 
thereto  as  ho  thinks  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament  or  estates, 
yet  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  parliament  to  make  any  kind  of  law  or 
statute,  without  his  sceptre  be  to  it,  for  giving  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Xing  James's  Works,  p.  202.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  such 
a  critical  juncture,  James  had  so  little  sense  as  directly,  in  so  material 
a  point,  to  have  openly  shocked  what  were  the  univerbd  estal^i*^^ 
principles  of  that  age :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  historians,  that 
nothing  tended  more  to  facilitate  his  accession,  than  the  good  opinion 
entertamcd  of^hxm  by  the  English  on  account  of  his  learned  and  judi- 
cious writings.  The  question*  however,  with  regard  to  the  royal 
power,  was  at  this  time  become  a  very  dangerous  point ;  and  without 
employing  ambiguous,  insignificant  terms,  which  determined  nothings 
it  was  hnposaible  to  please  both  king  and  parliament.  Dr.  CoweU, 
nho  had  mugiifisd  the  prqpogatiTe  in  wonU  too  inteUigible^  &U  thii 
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iMsion  under  tho  indigna;don  of  the  commons.  ParliameiLt.  WA 
vol.  V.  p.  2'^1.  The  king  himself;  after  all  hifl  magnificent  boasts,  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  through  a  distinction  which  he  framed 
between  a  kinjs  in  etbttrado  and  a  king  in  ooTicreio  :  an  abstract  king, 
he  said,  had  all  power ;  but  a  concrete  king  was  bound  to  observe  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  he  governed.  &ng  James's  Works,  p.  638. 
But  how  bound  ?  by  conscience  only }  or  might  his  subjects  resist 
him,  and  defend  their  privileges  ?  This  he  thought  not  fit  to  ex- 
plain. And  so  difficult  is  it  to  explain  that  point,  that  to  this  day, 
whatever  liberties  may  be  used  by  private  inquirers,  the  laws  have 
very  prudently  thought  proper  to  maintain  a  total  silence  witii 
regard  to  it.  <  ' 

NoTB  AAA.'  p.  434. 

Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  290.  So  little  fixed  at  this  time  vrers 
the  rules  of  parliament,  that  the  commons  complained  to  the  peers  of 
a  Rpeoch  made  in  the  upper  house  by  the  bishop  of  Llneoln ;  which  it 
belonged  only  to  that  house  to  censure,  and  which  the  other  could 
not  regularly  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with.  These  at  least  are 
the  rules  established  since  the  parliament  became  a  real  seat  of  powor 
and  scene  of  business :  neither  the  king  must  take  notice  of  what 
passes  in  either  house,  nor  either  house  of  what  passes  in  the  other* 
till  regularly  informed  of  it  The  commons,  in  their  fimoos  protes- 
tation 1621,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  king,  though  at  present 
they  would  not  bind  themselves  by  it.  But  as  liberty  was  yet  new, 
those  maxims  which  guard  and  regulate  it  were  unknown  and 
unpractised. 

NoTB  BBB,  p.  462. 

Some  of  the  facts  in  this  narrative,  which  seem  to  condemn  Baleigh« 
are  taken  firom  the  king's  declaration,  which,  being  published  by 
authority  when  the  fitcts  wero  recent,  being  extracted  firom  examina- 
tions before  the  privy  council,  and  subscribed  by  six  privy  councilloFB, 
among  whom  was  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  nowise 
complaisant  to  the  court,  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight,  or 
rather  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Tet  the  most  material  facts  are 
confirmed  either  by  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing,  or  by  Sir 
Walter's  own  apology  and  his  letters.  The  king's  declaiatiLon  is  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  iiL  No.  2. 

1.  There^  seems  to  be  an  improbability  that  the  Spanhtfda,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Raleigh's  pretended  mine,  should  have  built  a  town, 
in  so  wide  \  coast,  within  tiuree  miles  of  it.  The  chances  are  ex- 
tremely against  such  a  supposition ;  and  it  is  more  natural  to  think  Uiat 
the  view  of  plundering  the  town  led  him  thither,  than  that  of  working 
a  mine.  2.  No  such  mine  is  there  found  to  this  day,^  S.  Raleigh  in 
fiict  found  no  mine,  and  in  fhct  he  plundered  and  burned  a  Spanish 
town.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  lus  in- 
tention }  How  can  the  secrets  of  his  breast  be  rendered  so  visible  as 
to  counterpoise  certain  facts  ?  4.  He  confesses,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Carew,  that  though  he  knew  it»  yet  ho  concealed  fix)m  the  king  t&e 
••ttiemont  of  the  Spaniards  on  that  ooast    Does  xiot  this  iMt  i  * 


under  him  fofboientlj  oriminal?  6.  BQg  conuniBsiim  emfowen  hjum 
only  to  settle  on  a  coast  possessed  by  aayage  and  barbarous  mhabit- 
ants.  Was  it  not  the  most  evident  breach  of  orders  to  disembark  on 
a  coast  possessed  by  Spaniards  ?  6.  His  orders  to  Eeymis,  when  ha 
sent  him  up  the  riyer,  are  contained  in  his  own  apology;  and  from 
them  it  appears  that  he  knew  (what  was  unavoidable)  that  the  Span- 
lards  would  redst,  and  would  oppose  the  English  landing  and  takin,? 
possession  of  the  c6untry.  His  intentions,  therefore,  were  hostili 
from  the  begimiintf.  7.  Without  prorocationc  and  even  when  at  i 
.  distance,  he  gave  £eymis  orders  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  thcU 
own  town.  Copld  any  enterprise  be  more  hostile }  And,  considering 
the  Spaniards  as  allies  to  the  nation,  could  any  enterprise  be  more 
criminal  ?  Wss  he  not  the  aggressor,  even  though  it  should  be  true 
that  the  Spaniards  fired  ui>on  his  men  at  landing }  It  is  said  he  killed 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  Is  that  so  light  a  matter  ?  8.  In  his 
letter  to  the  king,  and  in  his  apoh>gy,  he  grounds  his  defence  on 
former  hostilities  exerdsed  by  the  Spaniards  against  other  companies 
of  Englishmen.  These  are  accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
treaty  oetween  the  nations.  And  ^is  plain,  that  though  these  might 
possibly  be  reasons  for  the  king's  aeclaring  war  against  that  nation, 
they  could  never  entitle  Raleigh  to  declare  war,  and,  without  any 
eonmiisslon,  or  contrary  to  his  cpmmiasion,  to  invade  the  Spanish  set- 
Uements.  He  pretends  indeed  that  peace  was  never  made  with  Spain 
hi  the  Indies;  a  most  absurd  notion!  The  chief  hurt  which  the 
Spaniards  could  receive  from  England  waa  in  the  Indies ;  and  they 
never  would  have  made  peace  at  all,  if  hostilities  had  been  still  to 
be  continued  on  these  seUlements.  By  secret  agreement,  the  English 
were  still  allowed  to  support  the  Dutch,  even  after  the  treaty  of 
peace.  If  they  had  slso  been  allowed  to  inyade  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, the  treaty  had  been  a  full  peace  to  England,  while  the  Span- 
iards were  still  exposed  to  the  full  effectB  of  war.  9.  If  the  claim  to 
the  property  of  that  country,  as  first  discoverers,  was  good,  in  oppo- 
sition to  present  settlement,  as  Raleigh  pretends,  why  was  it  not  laid 
before  the  king,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment ?  10.  ludeigh's  force  is  acknowledged  by  himself  to  haye  been 
insufficient  to  support  him  in  the  possession  of  St.  Thomas,  against 
the  power  of  which  Spain  was  master  on  that  coast;  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient, as  he  owns,  to  take  by  surprise  and  plunder  twenty  towns.  It 
was  not  therefore  his  design  to  setUe,  but  to  plunder.  By  these  con- 
fessions, which  I  have  here  brought  together,  he  plainly  betrays  him- 
selfl  11.  Why  did  he  not  stay  and  work  his  mine,  as  at  first  he 
proiected  ?  He  apprehended  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  upon  him 
with  a  greater  force.  But  before  he  left  England,  he  knew  that  thia 
must  be  the  case,  if  he  inyaded  any  part  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Hia 
intention  therefore  never  waa  to  setUe,  but  only  to  plunder.  12.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  knew  neither  the  depth  nor  riches  of  the  mine, 
but  only  that  there  was  some  ore  there.  Would  he  haye  yentured  all 
his  fortune  and  credit  on  so  precarious  a  foundation  ?  13.  Would  tha 
other  adventurers,  if  made  aoquainted  with  this,  haye  risked  every 
thing  to  attepd  him  ?  Ought  a  fleet  to  have  been  equipped  for  an 
experiment  ?  Was  there  not  phunly  an  imposture  in  the  management 
of  this  affair?  14.  He  says  to  Keymis,  in  his  ordeis,  <*  Bring  but  • 
taket  full  ol  ore,  and  it  irill  satisfy  the  king  that  my  project  was  not 
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I  apology  t< 

Un;  in  Ills  dedarauon  impatos  it  to  lUleigli,  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
at  saa,  ha  Immediately  feu  into  snch  uncertain  and  doubtfnl  talk  of 
his  mine,  and  said  that  it  would  be  suificient  if  he  brought  home  a 
basket  ftin  of  ore.  Ftom  the  circumstance  last  mentaone<C  it  appeaa 
that  this  imputatioa  was  not  without  reason.  16.  There  are  many 
other  eircumstances  of  great  weight  in  the  Idng^a  declaration :  fhA 
Raloight  when  ho  &U,  down  to  Plymouth,  took  no  pioneers  iKth  him, 
which  he  always  declared  to  be  his  intention ;  that  he  was  nowise 
provided  with  instniments  for  working  a  mine,  but  had  a  sufficient 
stock  ot  warlike  stores ;  that  ^oimy  Raleigh,  in  attacking  the  Span- 
Sards,  employed  the  words,  which,  m  the  narration,  I  hare  put  in  hia 
mouth ;  that  the  mine  was  movable,  and  shifted  as  he  saw  conve- 
nient ;  not  to  mention  many  other  public  fiicts,  whic&  prove  him  to 
have  been  highly  criminal  against  his  companions  as  well  as  lua 
country.  Howel,  in  his  letters,  says,  that  there  lived  in  London,  in 
1645.  an  officer,  a  man  of  honor,  who  asserted  t^t  he  heard  young 
lUlcigh  speak  these  words,  (vol.  ii.  letter  63.^  That  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  interest  in  maintaining  such  a  &ct.  17.  KaleigVs 
account  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  credulity  or  most  impudent  impos- 
ture. So  ridiculous  are  the  stories  which  he  tells  of  the  Inca's  chi- 
merical empire  in  the  midst  of  Guiana;  the  rich  city  of  El  ]>oradOb 
or  Manao,  two  days*  journey  in  length,  and  shming  with  gold  and 
silver ;  the  old  Peruvian  prophedes  in  &vor  of  the  Knglish,  who,  he 
says,  wete  expressly  named  as  the  deliverers  of  that  comotry,  long 
before  any  European  had  ever  touched  there ;  the  Amssoitfi,  or  repub^ 
lie  of  women ;  and  in  general,  the  vast  and  incredible  riches  which 
he  saw  on  that  continenl^  where  nobody  has  yet  found  any  treasures. 
This  whole  narrative  is  a  proof  that  he  was  extremely  defective 
either  in  solid  understanding^  or  morals,  or  both.  Ko  man's  character 
indeed  seems  ever  to  have  been  carried  to  such  extremes  as  BaleiVh's, 
by  the  opposite  passions  of  envy  and  pity.  £a  the  former  part  of  hia 
life,  when  he  was  active  and  lived  in  the  world,  and  was  probably 
best  known,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and  detestation 
tiiroughout  England ;  in  the  latter  part,  when  shut  up  in  prison,  he 
became,  much  more  imreasonably,  the  ol^ject  of  great  love  and 
admiration. 

As  to  the  drcumstances  oi  the  narrative,  (hat  Raleigh's  pardon  waa 
Tefused  hun,  that  his  former  sentence  was  purpoaely  kept  in  fbroe 
against  him,  and  that  he  went  out  under  these  express  con£Uons, 
they  may  be  supported  by  the  following  authorities  :  1.  The  king^a 
word,  and  that  of  six  privy  counsellofs,  who  afBrm  it  for  fact.  2.  The 
nature  of  the  thing.  If  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained  of  hia 
Intentions,  a  pardon  would  never  have  been  refu&ed  to  a  man  to 
whom  authority  was  intrusted.  3.  Ilie  words  of  the  commission 
itself,  where  he  is  simply  styled  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  not  faithfiU 
and  well  beloved,  accoraing  to  the  usual  and  never-SiUng  style  on  such 
occasions.  4.  In  all  the  letters  which  he  wre'«  home  to  Sir  Ralph 
winwood  and  to  his  own  wife,  he  always  considers  himself  as  a  pn^ 
«on  unpardoned  and  liable  to  the  law.    Ha  stcmB,  Indeed*  immadl' 
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miif  upoB  th«  ftaare  of  hfa  ehterprfBe,  to  baro  beeome  tepersto,  aaA 
to  baiTe  expected  the  £ette  which  he  met  With. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  king  gave  intelligenee  to  the  Spaniards  cf 
Saleigh's  project ;  as  if  be  had  needed  to  lay  a  plot  for  destroying  a 
flun  whose  life  had  been  ftnuteen  rears,  and  stiu  was,  in  his  power." 
The  Spaniards  wanted  no  other  intdUgence  to  be  on  their  guara,  than 
Hm  known  and  piiblie  iBCt  of  Raleiidi's  armament.  And  there  was  ito 
teasen  why  the  king  should  oonceu  from  them  the  project  of  a  settle* 
ineni  whieh  Baleigh  pretended,  and  the  king  beUered,  to  be  entirely 
Imioeent. 

The  king's  chief  blame  seems  to  hare  lain  in  his  negligence,  in 
allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  wxthont  a  more  exact  scrutiny :  but  fbr 
this  he  apolo^zee  by  saying,  that  sureties  were  required  fbr^  the 
good  behayior  of  Raleigh  and  all  his  associates  in  the  enterprise,  but 
ihat  they  gsre  In  bonds  for  each  other :  a  cheat  which  was  not  per- 
Mived  tin  they  had  saUed,  and  which  increased  liie  suspicion  of  bad 
latentibns. 

Perhaps  the  kinc  ousht  also  to  hare  granted  Raleigh  a  pardon  ftr 
bis  old  treason,  and  to  have  tried  him'  anew  fbr  his  new  offences.  His 
punishment  in  that  case  would  not  only-  hay e  been  just,  but  conducted 
in  a  just  and  unexceptionable  manner.  But  we  are  told,  that  a  ridic- 
ulous opinion  at  that  time  preyaUed  in  the  nation,  (and  it  is  plainly 
fluppos^  by  Sir  Walter  in  his  apology,)  that,  by  treaty,  war  was 
allowed  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  indies,  though  peace  was  made  in 
Europe :  and  while  that  notion  took  place,  no  jury  would  haye  found 
Rald^  guilty.  So  that  had  not  the  king  punished  him  upon  the  old 
aentence,  ^e  Spaniards  would  haye  hA  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  tiie  king,  snificient  to  have  produced  a  war,  at  least  to  harv 
destroyed  all  cordiality  between  the  nations. 

This  explication  I  thoueht  necessary  in  order  to  dear  up  the  story 
ef  Raleigh ;  whichf  thougn  yery  obvious,  is  generally  mistaken  in  sa 
gross  a  manner,  that  I  scarcely  know  its  parallel  in  the  English  history 


KOTE  CCC,  p.  458. 

This  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  in  which  were 
llrst  regularly  formed,  though  without  acquiring  these  denominaeion8» 
Che  parties  of  court  and  country ;  parties  which  have  ey'er  since  con- 
tinued, and  which,  while  they  often  threaten  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  government,  are  the  real  causes  of  its  pennanent  life  and  vigor. 
In  l£e  ancient  feudal  constitution,  of  which  the  English  partook  with 
other  European  nations,  there  was  a  mixture,  not  of  authority  and 
fib«rty,  which  we  have  since  enjoyed  in  this  island,  and  which  now 
subsist  uniformly  together ;  but  of  authority  and  anarchy,  which  per- 
petually shodLCd  with  each  othq:,  and  which  took  place  altematiBly, 
aocordinff  as  circumstances  were  more  or  less  favorable  to  either  <x 
them.  A  parliament  composed  of  barbarians,  summoned  from  tflieir 
fields  and  forests,  uninstructed  by  study,  conversation,  or  travel; 
ignorant  of  their  own  laws  and  history,  and  unaoqusinted  with  the 
iltu«tion  of  all  foreign  nations;  a  parliament  called  precariously  by 
fhe  king,  and  dissolved  at  his  pleasure ;  sitting  a  few  days,*  debating  • 
few  points  prepared  for  thm,  and  whoae  members  wece  impatseni  tm 
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ntom  to  tlieir  own  cMttei^  wbenakns  Hkejwtn  graatp  and  to  «h0 
duM,  which  was  their  £vnirite  nnnsement :  such  m  parliiimcnt  wm 
W0tj  little  fitted  to  enter  into  a  diecnttion  of  all  the  questioDS  of  gor- 
enunentt  and  to  share,  in  a  regular  manner^  the  legal  adminiatntioo. 
The  name,  the  authoiity  of  tlm  kin^  alone  iqipeared,  in  the  oommoB 
couiBO  of  sorenunent;  in  extraordinary  emeigencieB,  he  aimimrtl, 
with  still  better  reason,  the  sole  direction ;  the  impafect  and  ub^ 
fiocined  laws  left  in  ererr  thing  a  latitode  of  interpretetum ;  and  when 
the  ends  pursued  br  the  monarch  were  in  general  agreeable  to  hia 
snbjectB,  httle  scruple  or  jealousy  was  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
regularity  of  the  means.    Dniin^  the  reign  of  an  able,  fortunate,  ou 

Sopular  prince,  no  member  of  either  house,  much  less  of  the  lowor, 
urst  think  of  entering  into  a  formed  party  in  opposition  to  tho  eoort ; 
since  the  dissolution  (n  the  parliament  must  in  a  few  days  leaTo  hin 
unprotected  to  the  yengeance  of  his  soyereign,  and  to  those  strefehes 
of  prerogatiye  which  were  then  so  easily  nude  in  order  to  punish  aa 
obnoxious  subject.  During  an  unpopular  and  weak  reign,  the  euTreat 
commonly  ran  ao  strong  sgainst  the  monarch,  that  none  durst  enlist 
themselves  in  the  court  party;  or  if  the  prince  was  able  to  engage  any 
oonaiderable  barons  on  Us  side,  the  question  was  decided  i^Ui  arms 
in  the  field,  not  by  debates  or  arguments  in  a  senate  or  assembly. 
And  upon  the  whole,  the  chief  circumstance  which,  during  ancient 
times,  retained  the  prince  in  any  legal  form  of  administration,  was, 
that  tho  sword,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures,  remained  still  in 
the  hands  of  his  subjects ;  and  this  irregular  and  danserons  check  had 
much  more  influence  tlum  the  regular  and  methodical  limits  of  the 
laws  and  constitution.  As  the  nation  ooiild  not  be^ompeUed,  .it  was 
necessary  that  every  pubUc  measure  of  oonsequendi,  particularly  that 
of  levying  new  taxes,  should  seem  to  be  adopted  by  common  <^«"*^"* 
and  approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigor  of  their 
administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances, 
had  been  sblo  to  establish  a  more  regulsr  system  of  government ;  but 
they  drew  the  constitution  so  near  to  despotiBm,  as  diminished  ex- 
tremely the  authority  of  the  parliament.  The  senate  became  in  a 
great  degree  the  <»gan  of  royal  will  and  plessure :  opposition  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of  rebellion:  and  even xeligion,  the 
most  dangerous  article  in  which  innovations  could  be  introduced,  had 
admitted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  four  several  aUerationa,  from 
the  authority  alone  of  the  sovereign.  The  parliament  was  not  then 
the  road  to  honor  and  preferment :  the  talents  of  popular  intrigue  snd 
eloquenoe  were  uncultivated  and  unknown :  and  though  that  assembly 
still  preserved  authority,  and  retained  the  privilege  of  making  laws 
and  bestowing  public  money,  the'  members  acquired  not  upon  that 
account,  either  with  prince  or  people,  much  more  weight  and  con- 
sideration. What  powers  were  necessary  for  conducting  the  machine 
of  government,  the  king  was  accustomed  of  himself  to  assume.  His 
own  revenues  supplied  him  with  money  suJfficient  for  his  ordinary 
•xpenses.  And  when  extraordinary  emergencies  occurred,  the  prince 
needed  not  to  solicit  votes  in  parliament,  either  for  making  laws  or 
Imposing  taxes,  both  of  which  were  now  become  requitite  mr  pubUs 
'nterest  and  preservation. 
The  security  of  indiTidualii  so  necessary  to  the  liberty  of  popiilM 


«muM£tt»  -was  toCaUy  vnkaown  in  lihat  tffe.    And  as  no  cb>p«ti» 

princes,  scarcely  even  the  Eastern  tyrants,  role  entirely  without  the 
ooneurrence  of  some  assemblies,  which  supply  both  adTioe  and.au* 
thority,  little  but  a  mercenary  force  seems  then  to  hare  been  wanting 
uiwarcLs  the  establishment  of  a  simple  monarchy  in  Engluid.  The 
milida,  though  more  farorable  to  rsf^  authority  than  the  foudal  insti- 
tutions, WBs  much  inferior  in  this  respect  to  cOsciplined  armies ;  and 
if  it  did  not  preserre  liberty  to  the  people.  It  preserved  at  least  the 
power,  if  erer  the  inclination  should  arise,  of  reoorezing  it 

But  80  low  at  that  time  ran.  the  inelination  towazds  liberty,  that 
Elizabeth,  the  last  of  that  arbitrary  Une^  herself  no  less  arbitrary, 
was  yet  the  most  renowned  and  most  popular  of  aU  the  sovereigns 
that  had  filled  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  natural  fyr  James  to 
take  the  government  as  he  foimd  it,  and  to  pursue  her  measures^ 
which  he  heard  so  much  applauded ;  nor  did  his  penetration  extend 
so  far  as  to  discover,  that  neither  his  circumstanoes  nor  his  character 
oould  support  so  extensive  an  authority.  Hii  narrow  revenues  and 
little  frugality  began  now  to  render  bun  dependent  on  his  people, 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration :  their  increasing  knowl- 
edge discovered  to  than  that  advantage  which  they  had  obtained ;  and 
m^  them  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value  of  dvil  liberty.  And  as 
he  possessed  too  little  dignity  to  command  respect,  and  too  much  good 
nature  to  impress  fear,  a  new  spirit  discovered  itself  every  day  in  the 
parliament ;  and  a  party,  watoh&l  of  a  free  constitution,  was  regularly 
Isrmed  in  the  house  of  commons. 

But  notwithstanding  these  advantages  acquired  to  libertv,  so 
extenaive  was  royal  authority,  and  so  firmly  established  in  ail  its 
parts,  that  it  U  probable  the  patriots  of  tit^tt  age  would  have  de- 
spaired of  ever  resisting  it,  had  they  not  been  stimulated  by  reli- 
gious motives,  which  inspire  a  courage  unsurmountable  by  any  human 
obstacle.  I 

The  same  allianee  which  has  ever  prevailed  between  kinsdy  power 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  now  fully  established  in  England; 
and  while  the  prince  assiiied  the  clergy  in  suppressing  schismatics 
and  innovators^  the  olergyt  in  return,  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  an 
unreserved  subnusrion  and  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
genius  of  the  church  of  England,  so  kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded 
the  oonfederaoy;  its  submission  to  episcopal  jurisdiction;  its  at- 
tachment to  ceremonies,  to  order,  and  to  a  decent  pomp  and  splendor 
of  wor^p ;  and,  in  a  word,  its  affinity  to  the  tame  superstition  of 
the  Catholics,  rather  than  to  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  the  church,  and  the  persecutions 
undear  which  they  labored,  were  sufficient  to  throw  the  Puritans  into 
the  country  psrty,  and  to  b^^  politicalprinciples  little  favorable  to 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  Ttk9  sprit  too  of  enthusiasm ; 
bold,  danng,  and  uncontrolled;  strongly  disposed  their  minds  to 
adopt  republican  tenets ;  and  inclined  them  to  arrogate,  in  their 
actions  and  conduct,  the  ssme  liberty  whioh  they  assumed  in  their 
nqiturous  fli|^ti  and  eestwiea.  Ever  sinee  the  first  origin  ci  that 
sect,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elisabeth  as  well  O  of  James, 
PtirUameal  principles  had  been  understood  in  a  double  sense,  and 
expressed  the  opinions  favorable  both  to  politioal  and  to  eccleaiastioal 
Kberty.  And  as  tiie  court,  in  order  to  4iacredit  aU  parliamentary 
eppoiitiim«  aflmed  the  towiaatiw  tf  Pwitai  to  its  r 


Fvitais  iiffliBglr  Aiopied  tilii  ite^  irliii&^ww  ■>  aAi 
Taata^eSofl  to  them,  and  which  oowuided  their  cmise  with  that  of 
the  patriotB  or  ceontry  party.  Thus  wore  the  ciril  and  eoderiMtiorf 
fcetiona  regi:dBrl7  formed ;  and  the  humor  of  the  natioii,  dozing  that 
•go,  ramSng  stnmglT  towards  fanatical  extnrragancieB,  the  iqpiiit  of 
eirfl  Mbertj  gvadv^y  revired  flmn  its  ktbatgy,  and  hy  means  of 
ifii  TelicioiiB  aaw>ciate,.from  which  it  reftped  more  adTmntage  thsa 
honor,  It  secretly  enhizged  its  dominion  orer  the  greater  part  of  the 
kinsdoma 

[This  note  was  hi  the  iliet  e^tioss  a  part  of  the  test;  hnt  the 
author  omitted  it,  in  order  to  a:v«id  as  mueh  as  possible  the  style 
of  dissertatioii  in  the  body  of  his  History.  The  passage,  howerer, 
eontams  ^iews  so  important,  that  he  thooght  it  might  be  admitti>d 
as  a  note.] 

KOTB  DDD,  p.  465. 

This  protestation  fs  so  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  he  impropur  to 
gire  it  m  ito  own  words.  "The  commons  now  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment, being  jnsUy  occasioned' thereunto,  oonoeming  sundry  Ubcatics^ 
franchises,  and  privileges  of  psodiament,  amongst  others  here  men- 
tioned, do  make  this  protestation  following :  That  the  liberties,  1^- 
ehises.  and  jurisdictions  of  parlifonent  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
trizthnght  and  inheritance  of  the  subjecta  of  Englsnd ;  and  ^at  tho 
urgent  and  arduous  affiuzs  concerning  the  kins,  state,  and  defence  ^ 
the  leafan  and  of  the  chuz«h  of  England,  and  the  maintananoe  and 
maUng  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mitchiifli  and  grievvnces  which  daily 
happen  witMn  this  reahn,  are  proper  snbieoto  and  matter  of  counsel 
and  debate  in  pariiament ;  and  that,  in  the  handling  and  proceeding 
of  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the  house  of  parliament  hatit, 
and  of  right  ought  to  hare,  freedom  of  st>oech  to  propound,  treat, 
reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same ;  and  that  the  oemmons  in 
parliament  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  these  matters,  in 
luch  order  m  in  their  judgment  shall  seem  fittest;  and  that  e-very 
member  of  the  said  house  hath  like  freedom  from  ail  irapeaehmonl^ 
imprisonment,  and  molertation,  (other  than  by  oensure  of  tho  house 
itself^)  for  or  concerning  any  speaking,  reasoning,  or  deolsring  of  aity  ' 
matter  or  matters  touching  the  parliament  or  parliament  bustneas. 
And  that  if  any  of  the  said  members  be  complsnied  of  or  questioned 
for  any  thing  done  or  said  in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be  shown  to 
the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  commons  assembled  ia 
parliament,  before  the  king  give  credence  to  any  private  information." 
rhmklyn,  p.  65.    Bush.  voL  i.  p.  58.      Konnet,  p.  747.    Coke,  p.  77. 


KoTB  EEE,  p.  484. 

The  moment  the  prince  embazked  at  81  Andero's,  he  said  to  those 
•bout  him,  that  it  was  folly  in  the  Spaniards  to  use  him  so  ill,  and 
•How  him  to  depart :  a  proof  that  the  duke  had  made  him  beliove 
they  were  insincere  in  the  sAur  of  thei  msciiage  and  the  Palatinate ; 
for  as  to  his  reception  in  other  respects,  it  had  been  altogether  unex- 
yggywblOb  Besides*  had  not  the  prince  believod  the  Spaniards  to  bt 
*•""■■■»  ^»  had  BONaMtt  to  qua^  with  tlMn*  though  Buokii^ 


iMMkiliaa.    It «ppMn,thflretoe^  thai  Chute liittsdfnitHAV^ 
dmetred.    Hie  multiplied  delayv  of  the  ^iBpensatioii,  though  they 
aroee  *ftom  aeddent,  aflbrded  Buckingham  a  plausible  pnlteKt  fin 
6bmtgaig  the  SpaniaidB  with  inainoeritj. 

Nota  VFF,  p.  iM, 

•  AaaoDg  other  partieiilarB,  he  mentiona  a  atmi  of  eighty  fltqnwad 
IKMinds  boRowed  from  the  hing  of  Denmark.  In  a  finmer  apeech  to 
tiie  parliament,  he  told  them  that  he  had  expended  fire  imndred 
tturaaaad  pounds  in  the  cause  of  the  paktine,  beaidea  the  Toluntary 
Qontribatkms  giT«n  him  by  t£uB  people.  See  Fnmklyn*  p.  60.  But 
what  ia  more  extraordinary,  the  treasurer,  in  order  to  ^w  his  own 
good  serrioes^  boasts  to  the  parliament,  that  by  his  oontriraDoe  sixty 
ttuwiaand  pounds  had  been  saved  in  the  artiolo  of  exchange  in  tfaie 
amna  remitted  to  the  palatine.  Thia  seems  a  great  sum ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  cencciTe  iHienee  the  kinff  oould  psoonre  aooh  vast  sums  aa 
would  require  a  aum  so  eoBsidesaSla  to  be  pud  in  exchange.  From 
the  whole,  howeyer,  it  appears,  that  the  king  had  been  fiir  oom  neg- 
leetiag  the  interests  ef  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  had  eren 
fona  far  beyond  what  hia  nairow  rerenua  oanld  afibrd. 

Nora  GGG,  p.  486. 

How  Httle  this  principle  had  prerailed  doling  any  ibrmer  period  of 
Mie  BnaUsh  gervetnment,  particularly  during  the  last  reign,  which  was 
•ertaSi^  not  so  perfect  a  model  of  Hbeity  as  most  writers  would 
'opt'esant  it^  will  easUy  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  history  of 
Amt  srign*  But  the  ideas  of  men  were  much  changed  during  about 
twenty  years  of  a  gentle  and  peaoeftd  adminiBtration.  The  commons, 
Ihough  Jeones  of  himself  had  recalled  all  patenta  of  monopolies,  were 
I0t  o<Hitented  without  a  law  against  them,  and  a  declaratory  law  too ; 
whioh  was  gaiaing  a  gread  point,  and  estaUishag  pitndples  Tsry 
%iTorable  to  liberty :  but  they  were  extremely  grat^ul  when  Sliaa- 
ketkt  upon  petition,  (after  lundng  once  reAised  their  requests,)  recalled 
a  Ibw  of  the  most  oppresrire  patents,  and  employed  some  soothing 
fcuiosaioas  towards  them. 

The  parliament  had  surely  reason,  when  the^  confessed.  In  the 
iaiTefltth  of  Jsmes,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedom  of  debate  than 
•ver  waa  indulged  fay  say  of  his  piedeeessoti.  His  indulgence  in  thii 
^artfiaular,  joined  to  his  easy  temper,  waa  probably  one  cause  of  the 
area*  power  assumed  by  the  oommons.  Monsieur  de  la  Boderie,  ia 
b  despatches,  (yoL  L  p.  449,)  mentions  the  liberty  ef  speech  in  the 
house  ii  oommons  aa  a  new  ptactloe. 

Nora  HHH,  p.  401* 

Kymer,  torn,  x^rin.  p.  224.  It  is  certain  that  the  young  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  n.,  had  Protestant  governors  from  his  earlv 
(pifiBaiey ;  first  the  earl  of  Kewcasile,  then  the  marquis  of  Hertford. 
Xhe  king,  in  his  memorial  to  forcu^  churches  after  the  commenca* 
toest  of  the  civil  wars,  Insists  on  his  care  in  edocatbig  his  ahildren  in 
48* 


fiW  >  MOTSS. 

th«  Frotcstaai  xeliguni»  as  a  proof  that  he  was  luywise  indmad  ta  4bi 
Catholic.  Badb  tqL  t.  p.  768.  It  can  acarcely,  therefore,  be  qiiea- 
tikmed,  hut  this  artide,  which  has  so  odd  aa  appearance,  waa  inserted 
only  to  amuse  the  pope,  and  waa  never  intended  by  eithier  party  to  be 
executed. 

NoTB  m,  p.  499. 

**  Monarchies,"  according  to  Gxr  Walter  Balei^  «<8ie  of  two  sorts 
touching  their  power  or  authority,  viz.  1.  Entire,  where  the  wfacda 
power  cl  ordering  all  state  nfatters,  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by 
Uw  and  ouatom  appertain  to  the  primee,  as  in  the  English  kingdosa; 
where  the  prince  hath  the  power  to  make  laws,  league^  and  war,  to 
ereato  ma^^ftfates,  to  pardon  lile»  of  appeal,  do.  Xhou^  to  give  a 
contentment  to  the  other  degrees,  they  haye  a  sufiage  in  makii^Iawa^ 
yet  ever  suUeot  to  the  prince's  pleasure  and  negatiYewiZL  2.  Lmiitod 
or  restrained,  that  hath  no  fnil  power  in  all  the  pointi  and  matben  of 
•tate^  as  the  military  king  that  bath,  not  tiie  aoveroignty  in  timo  of 
aeaeoi  as  the  making  of  lawa,  eito^  but  in  war  only,  aa  the  Pdkmiaii 
king."    Maxima  of  State. 

And  ft  little  afber :  **  (n  every  Just  state,  some  part  of  the  govern* 
flkont  is,  or  ought  to  be^  imparted  to  the  people,  aa  m  a  kmyiom,  a 
voice  and  sofficage  in  making  laws  ;  and  sometimes  also  of  levying 
ef  arms,  (if  the  charge  be  great,  and  the  prince  forced  to  boixow  help 
of  his  subjects,)  the  matter  rightly  may  oe  propounaed  to  a  parlia- 
ment, that  the  tax  may  smni  to  have  pioeeeded  firem  themaeLvesu  So 
consultations  and  aome  piooeedinas  in  judicial  matters  may  in  part  be 
referred  to  thenu  The  reason,  kat,  seeing  themselves  to  be  in  no 
number  nor  of  reckoning,  they  mislike  the  state  or  government." 
This  way  of  leaaoning  ouifers  little  from  that  of  King  James»  who 
considered  the  privileges  of  the  parliamant  aa  matters  of  gzaoe  and 
indulgaoce,  more  than  of  inhoEitanoe.  It  is  WHnarkahie  that  Raleigh 
was  thou^t  to  lean  towards  the  Puritanioal  par^,  notwithstandkig 
these  positiona.    Bat  ideaa  of  government  ohange  mnch  in  diffiBrent 


Balsigh'a  aanttmants  on  this  head  are  itiU  more  openly  exprsased  in 
his  Prerogatives  of  Parliaments,  a  work  not  pubbahied  till  after  Iiia 
death.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  courtier,  or  oounaeUoc»  and  a 
oonntry  Jnstioa  of  pMce»  who  repreeenta  the  patriot  party,  and  de- 
fends the  highest  aotum  of  liberty  whicb  the  principleB  of  that  ^ 
would  bear.  Here  is  a  passage  of  it :  **  Comueilar,  That  which  is 
done  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy  council,  is 
•  done  by  the  kind's  absdute  power.  JmtieB,  And  by  wbose  power 
ia  it  done  in  parliament  but  by  the  king's  iU)solute  power }  lustake 
it  not,  my  loi^ :  the  three  estates  do  bnt  advise  as  the  privy  council 
.  dotb;  which  advice  if  the  king  embrace,  it  becomes  the  king^s  own 
act  in  the  one,  and  the  king's  law  in  the  other,"  etc 

The  eari  of  Clsre,  in  a  pnvato  letter  to  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Thomaa 
Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strsiford,  thus  expresses  himself: 
**We  live  under  a  prerogative  government,  where  book  law  sub- 
^ts  to  kx  loouena'*  He  spoke  from  his  own  and  all  his  ancestonr 
!^perience.  Tliere  was  no  single  instance  of  power  which  a  king  of 
^gland  might  not  at  that  time  exert,  on  prietence  of  nooeaslty  oc 
^Pedimney:  the  continnanoa  alone,  or  frequent  repetition  of  aibittaiy 
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Mdmintstinttm,  ndglit  pForv  dugoiiMUy  fbir  wwt  o*  Ibfo^  te  nppofflr 
it  It  is  remarkable,  tiiat  this  letter  of  the  earl  of  Glare  -was  written 
in  the  first  year  of  Charles's  reign ;  and  consequently  must  be  meant 
of  the  general  genius  of  the  gOTemment»  not*  the  spirit  or  temper  of 
ihe  monarch.  See  StraiFord's  Letter^  voL  L  p.  32.  From  anther 
letter  in  the  same  collection,  (toL  L  p.  10,)  it  appears  that  the 
council  sometimes  assumed  the  power  of  forbidding  persons  disf  gree- 
able  to  the  court  to  stand  in  the  elections.  This  authority  they  eould 
exert  in  some  instances ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they 
could  shut  the  door  of  that  house  to  every  one  who  was  not  ac^pta- 
ble  to  them.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  reposed  more 
trust  in  the  king,  tiian  to  entertain  any  such  suspicion;  a  ad  it 
allowed  scattered  instances  of  such  a  kind,  as 'would  hav^been  t  )taUy 
destructive  of  the  constitution,  had  they  been  continued  without 
interruption. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  English  writer  in  that  age  who  sperks  of 
England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  absolute  one,  wheie  the 
people  h&ve  many  privileges.  That  is  no  contradiction.  In  all  Eu- 
ropean monarchies  the  people  have  privileges ;  but  whether  dependent. 
or  independent  on  the  will  of  the  monarch,  is  a  question  ^at  ii.  most 
governments  it  is  better  to  forbear.  Surely  that  question  wft  not 
determined  before  the  age  of  James.  The  nsing  spirit  of  the  ]  arlia- 
ment,  together  with  that  king's  love  of  general,  spectilative  prin^  iples» 
brought  it  from  its  obscurity,  and  made  it  be  commonly  canv  isscd. 
The  strongest  testimony  that  I  remember  from  a  writer  of  Jf  mes's 
age  in  favor  of  English  liberty,  is  in  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  a  fore  gneri 
-who  mentions  the  English  government  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Low 
Country  provinces  under  their  princes,  rather  than  to  that  of  Era  ice  or 
Spain.  Englishmen  were  not  so  sensible  that  their  prince  was  lb  uted^ 
1)ecau8e  they  were  sensible  that  no  individual  had  any  security  ajfainst 
a  stretch  of  prerogative :  but  foreigners,  by  comparison,  could  pe  tttn 
that  tho^e  stretches  were  at  that  time,  from  custom  or  other  omMes» 
less  frequent  in  Enadand  than  in  o^er  monarchies.  Philip  de  Coi  unei^ 
too,  remarked  the  English  constitution  to  be  more  popular  in  hif  time 
than  that  of  France.  But  in  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in  1(  27,  ife 
is  remarked,  that  the  freedom  oi  speech  in  parliament  had  bee  t  Ipal 
in  England  since  the  days  of  Comines.  Fnuikl^  p.  288.  Her  e  ia  a 
fCanxa  of  MaDierbe'i  Qde  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  quean  »fta^ 
written  in  16U. 

Entre  lea  rois  k  qui  cet  age 

Doit  son  principal  omement, 

Ceux  de  La  Tamise  et  du  Tage 

Font  loner  leur  gouvemement : 

Mais  en  de  si  calmes  provincea, 

Oii  le  peuple  adore  les  princes, 

Et  met  au  gr6  le  plus  haut 

L'honneur  du  sceptre  16gitune, 

Sauroit-on  ezcuser  le  crime 

De  ne  regner  pas  comma  il  frnit. 

The  English,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  are  here  pointed  out  ■•  "vaoh 
more  obedient  subjects  than  the  French,  and  much  more  tractaU  j  a&4 
labmissiTe  to  their  princes.  Thoueh  this  passage  be  taken  il  m  a 
poet|  every  man  of  judgment  will  suow  its  authority  to  be  deiliiT«» 


lope ;  though  it  changes  aomotimes  Teiy  anddeiilj.  Maehiard,  in  hia 
Piaaortationa  on  Idrj,  aaya  lepeatedlT,  that  France  waa  the  moatlegaT 
and  moat  popular  monanhy  then  in  Bnzopa. 

Kon  KTTfC,  p.  499. 

Pasnre  obedience  is  ezpreealy  and  isealoualy  xncnieated  in  the 
homilies  oompoeed  and  published  by  authority  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  T11&  convocationr  which  met  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  Toted  as  high  monarchical  principles  as  are  contained  in  the 
decrees  of  the  tTmyersity  of  Oxford  during  the  rule  of  the  Tories.  These 
pinciples,  so  hi  from  being  deemed  a  novelty  introduced  by  James's 
influence,  passed  so  smoouly,  that  no  historian  has  taken  notice  of 
them:  they  were  nercr  the  subject  of  controTeisy,  or  dispute,  or 
discourse ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  Bishop  OrexaU's  Convocation 
Book,  printed  near  seren^  years  after,  that  we  axe  acquainted  irith 
them.  Would  James,  -who  was  ao  cautious,  and  eren  timid,  hare 
yentured  to  begin  his  reign  with  a  bold  stroke,  which  would  have 
giTcn  just  KTOund  of  jealousy  to  his  subjecti  ?  It  appears  from  that 
monarch's  Basilicon  Boron,  written  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the 
republican  ideas  .of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people  were  aft 
that  time  esteemed  Puritanical  novelties.  The  patriuchal  scheme,  it 
is  remarkable,  is  inculcated  in  those  votes  of  the  convocation  pre- 
aerved  by  Overall ;  nor  waa  Filmer  the  Hist  inventor  of  thoae  absurd 
notions. 

NoTB  LLLk  p.  §U. 

That  of  the  honest  historian  Stowe  seems  not  to  have  been  of  this 
mumber.  •*  The  great  Ueasings  of  God,"  says  he»  **  throu|^  increase 
of  wealth  in  die  oonmon  subjects  of  this  land^  especially  upon  the 
eitisens  of  London ;  sudi  witiiiin  men's  memory,  and  chiefly  within 
theae  Ssw  years  of  peaoob  that,  except  there  were  now  due  mention  of 
•ome  sort  made  thereof  it  would  in  time  to  come  be  held  incredible," 
eto.  In  anothear  place,  ••  Amoogat  the  mamfold  tokcna  and  aigna  of 
Hi*  inflnite  hIeiwiBgi  of  Almighty  Qod  beatowed  upon  this  kingdomv 
by  the  woadroua  and  meretfiU  establishing  of  peaoe  within  ourselves 
and  the  full  benefit  of  concord  with  all  Christian  nations  and  othera  ; 
of  all  which  graced  let  no  man  dare  to  presume  he  can  speak  too 
much ;  whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  he  enough  said,  neither  was 
tiiere  ever  any  people  less  considerate  and  less  thankful  than  at  thie 
time,  being  not  wiUins  to  endure  the  memory  of  their  present  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  the  universal  increase  of  commerce  and  traffic 
throughout  the  kingdom,  great  building  of  royal  ships  and  by  private 
merchants,  the  repeopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  beside  the  dia- 
eemible  and  sudden  increase  of  fiEdr  and  costly  buildings,  as  well 
within  the  city  of  London  as  the  suburbs  thereof  especially  withia 
»heae  twelve  years,"  ete. 


SVD  OT  YOL.  IV. 


SARGENrS     STANDARD      SERIES      OF 
HEADING  BOOKS.    A  new  »d  ImproTed  teiics,  bj  Spm 
Sabobmt,  author  of  the  *'  Stndard  SpeiJter." 
6.  THE  STANDARD  FIFTH  READER. 
4.  THE  STANDARD  FOURTH  READBR* 
^  THE  STANDARD  THIRD  READER,  OR  GUIDE  TO  ARHCU 

LATION. 
&  THE   8TANBARD   SECOND   READER.      Witk  DlilMniteBi  bf 

1.  THE  STANDARD  PRIMIR,  OR  FIRST  RSADKR.    WMi  OM- 

traiioiM  by  BiUingi. 

Mr.  Sarsent  bu  been  wveral  vdan  engaged  In  the  prepnntion  of  tbee* 
•orkiL  He  ban  ctrefuNjr  etodied  nil  the  beet  "Bnnptmm  wnrke  —  Fieiich, 
German,  and  Eoglbh  ~~  tfaeofecieal  and  pmeclcnj,  on  ikn  eul^ncc  ofaleaiiit- 
ary  instruction  in  reading ;  and  has  avaihfd  himwlf  of  the  niowt  adranced 
iBtellifeuce  in  regard  to  it  In  the  United  Sutee.  Eveiy  well-ieaied  Imprown- 
ment  tiaa  been  adopted,  besidee  aoine  novel  Ibaturee  that  give  thJeseriea 
prottloent  elataM  upon  the  confldenc*  of  all  ponoDi  inteieeled  fa  fbe  caaae 
of  education* 

The  Standard  Fifth  Rmdar,  baa  been  already  adopted  bv  verf  «aaf 
4f  Ae  batt  aekamU  hi  J&m  Mimgimij  M)m  Ferk,  ^emwyfeonia,  and  other  prin- 
cipal  Mctiona  of  the  amntrv,  and  liaa  met  with  a  lapid  Jacoeai  woolly 
unDaralleled  in  the  caee  of  •finilar  works. 

in  peculiar  fetturee  mo,  the  Rreater  variety  and  nov^ty  of  tie  «ontenla. 
three  founh«  of  which  are  to  he  ibaad  ia  no  other  Reader ;  tin  male  aanfui 
•daptailon  of  the  exercises  lo  the  wants  and  capacities  of  pupils ;  the  atten- 
Itoa  given  to  llieiary  accatacy  and  style  j  #ie  syetem  of  maritt  and  refer- 
eocee  in  ihe  text,  which,  without  cumbering  or  disfiguring  the  paoi,  nier 
the  piniil  to  the  introductory  **  Principles  oiElocuiion,*'  or  to  an  "  £xpUli- 
aMy  Indea  »*  at  the  end  cff  the  vohime,  la  wWch  all  the  tanae  and  paawigte 
of  any  difficulty  are  fully  explained. 

The  editor  of  the  feeawg'  Trmelttr  says,  *<Take  it  all  la  all,  and  wa 
anew  of  no  book  etpial  to  this  for  teaching  a  yoath  to  read  with  eorrectaeea 
and  pleasure ;  and  beanily  wish  it  might  find  a  place  in  every  teacher*a 
kaMs,  aad  la  avanr  eehool  in  ohr  ceoatiy  where  diere  aie  paplto  eaflteleat^ 
advanced  to  profit  by  its  tfachlnip." 

**  By  common  consent  of  all  intelligent  teachers,  the  *  Standard  Speaker  * 
«  plaeed  at  tha  very  head  of  in  class.  In  England  It  has  drawn  high  enco- 
Bslums  (h>m  the  London  Aiheneum  ,  and  the  rapid  sale  it  has  met  with  in 
this  country  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  appreciation  In  the  United  Statea^ 
Mr.  SaraBOt*s  taceeas  with  his  'Speaker'  has  proved  hin  admlrahly ^pHlh 
fled  for  ms4>reeent  important  task."—  Rickmoud  (Fa.)  Emquirtr, 

TUCKERMAN.— GOLDSMITHS S  (OLIVER) 

WORKS.  Containing  hia  Poema,  Plays,  and  Baai^a.  WHk 
Critical  Notes  by  Dr.  Ajkin,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  H. 
T.  TucKSRMAN,  Esq.  I  voL,  12mo.,  with  Portrait,  tmifomi 
with  Sargent's  British  Poots. 

M  We  know  of  no  edition  to  be  campnred  with  this.  With  heaattfttl  lyps 
aad  elear  paper.  It  onmmends  itself  to  all.  Blx.  Tnekanaaa's  ^paay  Is  wal 
^rillM."  —  9Foru9t»r  PaUadum. 


JPUUpi,  Sampwn,  ^  (hJs  PMieaiunu. 

TBB  BOOK  OF  THB  BOUDOIR;  OR,  MBMENTO  Of 
FRIENDSHIP.  A  Oil  for  aU  Seasons.  Bdited  bj  Rllbm 
LouxsB.  ninitnted  with  6  engraTings.  One  Toliime,  quarto* 
elegantly  bound.    ^6.00. 

TES  AMARANTB:  OR,  TOKEN  OF  RBUSMBRANCK 
A  Chriatmas  and  New  Year's  Gift  for  1855.  lUastmted  wttk 
iae  ated  engnTl&ga.    ]2me.,  morooco,  Ml  gilt.    Fkiee  51LO0L 

m  GARLAND;  OR,  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A 
Ghzistmas  and  New  Year's  Gift  Book  fat  1855.  KmbftTKabttd 
with  steel  engraTings  and  eolored  plates.  12mo.,  bound  in 
aoiooeo,  full  gSlt.    Prioe  52.00. 

QOLDEN  GIFT.  A  Wreath  of  Gems  from  the  prose  and  poet 
ieal  Writers  of  Europe  and  America.  Prepared  eapooiaUy  as  a 
gift  book  for  all  seasons.  Elegantly  printed  with  ornamental 
pages,  and  Qhistrated  with  fine  engraTings.  12mo.,  moroeeo^ 
ftUigflt.    PrfoefOJOO. 

THB  LADTS  GIFT:  OR,  SOUVENIR  OF  FRIEND 
SHIP.  A  beautiful  gift  book,  without  date,  containing  eolorad 
and  steel  illustrations,  and  bound  in  movocooy  fiill  giU,  ests^ 
Price  5100. 

THE  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A  gift  book  for  afl  sea- 
sons, illustrated  with  fine  steel  engrarings  and  illuminations. 
Bound  in  motoeoo,  ftill  gilt    Prioe  52.00. 

KEEPSAKE  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A  ChrMmas  and  Now 
Year's  Annual  for  1855.  Edited  by  G.  S.  MxnotOB.  I&no.. 
embellished  with  6  steel  engraTings  and  jUuminationa.  Bound 
in  morocco,  fall  gilt.    Price  52.00. 

THE  MAGNOLIA;  OR,  GIFT  BOOK  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Bdited  by  Claba  Asnold.    Illustrated  with  fine  steel  engraT- 
ings.   12mo.,  moioooo,  foil  gilt    Prioe  53.00. 

THE  CASKET.    A  gift  book  for  all  seasons.     Oie  Tolums^ 

duodecimo,  illustrated  with  steel  plates,  and  bound  in  moroooo, 

gilt    Price  52.00. 

**  All  of  the  abore  tie  great  IkToritei  with  thooB  parehasbig  apppopriaH 
flUle  fcr  the  Maeon.  Floaa  the  Iftigest  to  the  MoallMt,  aouMtbiiif  bwt  be 
■Nind  to  gntiQr  the  QK»t  fiutidkNu  taato.  They  are  broagtn  out  m  eplea- 
did  P^yle,  Doth  m  ragarde  flneneaa  of  paper,  eleameea  of  type,  beaeij  aff 
ilbistietkm  end  eleeaaee  of  Madiag."  —  IFeraaMr  fVi(ta«eBb 


s         JmXpSy  Sampson^  4*  Oo*9  PuiKcaUofu. 
JLEID.  —JBSSATS  ON  THE  INTELLSOTUAL 

POWSRS  OF  MAN.    By  Thomas  Bbii>,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8. IB. 

▲bridged,  -ivitfa  Notae  and  Ulustntions  from  Sir  William 
Hamiltox  and  others.  Edited  by  Jambs  Walxeb*  D.  D 
One  Tohune,  duodecimo.    Price  ^1^. 

STEWART.— THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE 

AenVB  AND  MORAL  POWERS  OF  MAN.  BfDveALD 
flTBWAirr,  F.  B.  8.  S.  London  tnd  Edinbwgk.  Btfviaed  by 
Jajos  Waxjub,  D.D.,  P^esidant  of  Harvud  College.  One 
Tolnme,  dnodeoime.    Price  f  1.26. 

STOOKHARDT.  —  TEE  PBmOIPLBS  OF 
CBBMISTRT.  lUnstrsted  by  Simple  Szperimenta.  By  Dr. 
Julius  Adolph  Stocvbabdt,  Professor  in  tiw  Boysl  Aeed- 
emy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharaud,  and  Boyal  Inspector  of  Medi« 
cine  ini  Saxony.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Pukob,  M.  D.  Qne  toIp 
vms,  crown  octaTO.    Price  f  1.7S. 

SMITH.  — MOTIONART  OF  ARTS,  SOIEN: 

CSS,  AND  MANUFACTURES,  Embracing  Mechanical 
Exercises,  Turn.ng,  Measuring  of  Timber,  Architecture,  Build- 
ing, Machinery,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Pneamatics,  HydvostaticSy 
Hydraulics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Oalyanism,  Chemistry, 
Dyeing,  teaching,  DistilKng,  Brewing,  Painting,  Engraving* 
Sec  The  Tariotts  Methods  of  working  Wood  and  Metals,  Re- 
ceipts for  preparing  and  mixing  of  Paints  and  Liquid  Cements, 
Varnishes,  Japanning,  Gilding,  Moulding,  Casting,  Staining^ 
Ptessrriag,  Transferring,  Chemical  Experiments,  ftc  Embracing 
fci  an  nearly  t^§e  thouaand  articles  on  Arts  and  Sciences.  By 
Jambs  Smith.  With  840  illustratrre  engravings.  One  vol.,  Svo.^ 
1500  pages.    Muslin.    Price  fA ;  two  volumes,  octavo,  S6. 

STOWE,  MRS.  H.  B.— FIRST  GEOGRAPHl 

FOR  CHILDREN  This  work  is  on  an  en^rely  original  plan, 
and  wffl  Kffi>rd  new  fiunlities  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  lur  the 
•lady  of  geography.    Price  60  cents. 


WOODWOBTR^mrCLB  FRANFS  PEEF 

AT  TBB  ANIMALS.  Wii^U§ne  fOnatmikma.  ^T^mm- 
cuaWooDWOKTH.   16iBO.»«feth,MMnli;«to«hsaiw74«li 

•Inetaattli  otnttiij.*' — Bbaiw, 

WATBMMAN.  — FLORA'S   LEXICON.      Aa 
latHpntetioii  of  the  Ltagntge  and  Bwrtfaiiwl  of 
MCh  an  OatUM  of  BotMiy  Mkl  a  pootiMi  Intndwrtkni. 
GATHAjmn  B.  Watsucajt.    finely  Olnstivtad  iritlL 
pUtao.    Umo.,  doth,  fLOQ;  doHigat,  fl^fiO. 

WARK^  SKETCHES  OF  EUROPE  AST  CAP- 

ITALS.    ByWnxxAJcWABB^aafhorof  •<A«TCUn«*'««J 
Ua,"fte.    Iteo^doth.    PkioofLOQ. 


«' It^.  Wtn'fe < BnropMiiCkpitab *  Is QM ofthe inott ■ttreetfvt oTi 
took!  tg  fimiga  travvL  WriMMi  with  aU  thai  polialied  mm  wA  . 
which  h«  hu  aoqnind  by  many  vmib*  •zpaiiaaea,  kawiimia,  la  a  aaiiaa 
of  lecturaa,  the  impNMloaa  mum  likely  to  m  pnoduead  npoa  a  hiflhly-«iil- 
tivatad  nrind  by  a  Tisit  to  tha  snat  caatioa  of  Eunpaaa  art  and  cirlUaa- 
tion.  Same,  rkiMoce^  Naylei,  aad  Leodoa  ««  the  Ibar  citiea  which  ha 
has  eeleeted  aa  the  principal  themea  tx  hie  lectnreo;  aad  be  haa  tiaased 
them  with  eo  aiaah  eleqaenoe  and  auoh  Joat  taate  la  the  eelectloa  aad 
amnfemont  of  bie  materiale  that  one  almost  fimts  the  topics  an  cdd 
and  taniltar.  The  Tolume  la  aa  elegant  tributa  or  ripe  acholanhip  to  one 
ef  the  aMtt  popular  depaitBBoatt  of  pome  lliMiaia.*^- C  C  Antt'e  Av 

. 'LECTURES  ON  TEE  WORKS  AND 

GENIUS  OF  WASBINQTON  ALLSTON,  ByViLU^n 
W1.BB.    12mo.,  doth.    Fkioe  75  ceata. 

"The  leotnrea  conUiaed  ia  this  Tolnase are gNoa  te  the  aabtteaathiy 
Were  left  by  the  author  at  his  death.  It  seems  to  be  a  won  from  which 
laeeoBS  may  be  drawn  of  nae  to  eodety;  too  vahiablo, loo beautifhl, too 
■Hieh  of  it  near  ita  eompletioa,  too  iastnaotivo  In  many  wapa  to  be  nlled 
ap  forever,  or  seen  by  a  few  and  hidden  fiRna  the  oonunon  eye.*' 

WORDSWORTH.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  A  new  editum,  widi  a 
portrait.     12mo.,  doth,  fl.OO;   doth  gilt,  fl.M); 


BEKCHER.^  TRUTH    STRANGER    THAN 

Fieri  ax.  A  Narrative  of  r?oent  Traimactioiis,  inTolTing 
ItKjuiries  in  Regard  to  the  Prin^iplefl  of  Honor,  Truth,  a]>d 
Jxintice  wbich  obtain  in  a  distinguished  American  UniTeraitj. 
By  Catha&inb  £.  Bsbchbb.    I2mo.,  cloth.    Prioe  76  oent*. 

« A  Dobfo  defence  af  en  \i^und  lady,  and  a  taCftaly  ebquMt  tfped  U 
feU  Due  loven  of  *  liopor,  tniUi»  and  jiifike,*  >* 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  AGES;   OR^THE 

GREAT  DEBATE  ON  THE  MOHAL  RELATIONS  OF 
GOD  AND  MAN.     By  Eowajid  Bkecbsb,  D.  D. 
cloth.     Price  51.25. 


••  We  calwly  prunounre  this  wtame  to  h»  ilM  iM 
tioD  whtrh  baj«  been  nuule  ftir  yean  to  our  rellfious  Niereiuie.  It  ie  aA 
li«inp-<t,  liiMiily,  raiiilid,  and  nu»*i  able  espotdtiua  of  ilie  wi«1cingB  of  a  frae 
and  riiltivaimi  lutnd  iipun  a  tbenie  necfHid  In  Mlemnilv  and  praniral  lna». 
eare  to  lumtlMpr  witlitn  the  nuife  i4  human  Cbimrtit.*'  —  Oku.  Rwaiwar. 

'*  rnJiatih  ilierp  lia:*  iicarcely  been  ao  bmad  a  work,  in  il»  rMaontnfi,  aa 
tMi>  fiiibll-b«Ki  diirtnf  tliii*  reiieniii<in.    It  will  have  ila  readeie  amnnf  the 
hiah»<t  and  mibleKt  iniellertii  of  the  land ;  aad  we  Tenime  te  aay,  atas  ' 
that  no  one  will  read  It  wlUieat  hecnmlac  wiiar  aad  toCMb"— Amu  Av 
Kif,  Atbmmf  TmterifL 


THE  CITY  SIDE;   OR,  PASSAGES  FROM 

A  PASTOR'S  PORTFOLIO.    ISoM^clotk    Fkio8tfO«li. 


BTRO^.-^THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
LORD  BYRON.  A  new  editkm.  Sdited  Vj  Tsmiab  Moosa. 
4Tob.,  l2mo.  Uniform  whli  Sargent's  Standard  SeriM  British 
Poetik  Boond  in  doth,  54.00;  doth  gih,  |7.00;  half  calf; 
510J0  Tmkiy,  fllOO. 


JPfnlHp$,  Sampson,  S^  Co.^i  PMxcaJtion*. 
CO  WPER.  —POEMS  BY  WM.  CO  WPER.    To- 

gether  with  his  Poathumous  Poetry,  and  a  Sketcli  of  bii  life 
hj  John  Johnson,  LL.  D.  12mo.,  with  portrait.  Cloth,  dotSi 
B^t,  and  morocco.    Price  5I.OO  to  52.50. 

OMOSBT.—  THE  SECOND  ABYENT;  ORy 
WBAT  DO  THE  SCRIPTITRES  TEACH  RESPECT- 
INO  THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST,  THE  END 
OF  THE  WORLD,  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE 
DEAD,  AND  THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT?  By  Al- 
PHXUB  Cbobbt,  a.  M.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in  Partmoatii 
College.    One  Tolume,  12mo.,  cloth.    Pdce  60  cents. 

*'  W«  commend  th«  ifork  to  the  attmtion  of  all  students  of  scilptaial 
and  honest  attempt  to  solve  cos  of  the  gnat 


attempt 
problems  of  Christian  theology."  ~  iad^cndsaC  DsmecrsL 

DAVIS'S  MANUAL    OF  MAGNETISM.    In- 

chiding  OalTanism,  Magnetism,  Electro-Magnetism,  Electro- 
•    Dynamics,  Magneto-Blectridty,  and  Tbermo-Electiicity.   WiA 
180  orisnal  iUnstrations.    12mo.,  clotti.    Price  5I.OO. 

•*  The  best  work  on  the  subject  published." 

BODD.—LIFE,  GEMS,  AND  BEAUTIES  OF 

8HAKSPEARE.  Comprising  carefnl  Selections  from  each 
Play ;  with  a  general  Index,  digesting  them  under  proper  heads 
By  Rev.  Wm.  I^odd,  D.  D.  12mo.,  Ulustrated,  doth,  cloth  gilt, 
and  morocoo.    The  same,  18mo,,  cloth.    Price  51.OO  to  52,50. 

BSTELLE'S  STORIES  ABOUT  DOGS;  FOR 

GOOD  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  With  sU  pUtea,  with  ilia- 
minated  borders.    16mo.,  cloth,  50  cents ;  oolored,  68  ceata. 

«*  A  iixMl  doc  story  never  comeii  amiss :  sod  here  we  have  a  choice  eol- 
«ecttoD  of  tlie  best,  which  cannot  Ml  10  inieraet  and  delis ht  eveiy  young 
wdinirer  of  Ihiii  faithful  animal."  —  Salem  JSvmcw^ 

*•  There  is  a  irraceful  besiity  in  the  externals  of  this  book,  and  an  biter- 
est  ill  its  matter,  which  will  make  it  a  great  ftvorite  with  aU  youthAil 
lesdem."  —  Banfor  Whif 

"A  very  handsome  gift  to  a  boy  or  gill  food  of  that  noUa  animal."-- 
K»  inqmrer. 

M  A  f.bsrmlng  little  voiume."  —  Trof  Buigm, 


PkiUtps,  Sampson,  ^  Go's  PMicaticns. 


OAETER.—  THE  GREAT  RO ST  DIAMOND. 

By  Mm.  Ann  Auoubta  Caeteiu 

This  is  a  genuine  fairy  book.  The  frolics  of  Bobin  GoodfeUow  an  nii- 
dered  with  tbe  utmost  grace  and  sprlcbtHneso.  It  will  bo  tho  most  attiao- 
tlTe  to  ekOdremciw^j  stoiy  book  wo  know  oC 

LANGDON.—IDA  MAT.    A  Story  of  Things  ao- 
taal  and  possible.    By  Ma&t  Lanodon.  MiuJin,  51.25. 

"  It  has  been  read  in  advance  of  publication  by  ssToral  of  our  r-"-* '-— ■- 
nent  scholars  and  critics.    """' —  .-      .     . 

Um  ganaine  I 
noQBcsdi 

that  as  a  . ^^, 

instant  and  universal  attention.'* — £omm^  TrwoMm, 

«  No  person  ean  iMd  It  without  being  struck  with  the  wonderflil  TtTid- 
ness  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  character  and  manaeis.    Tbe  dialotne 
la  spirited,  dramatic,  and  where  negroes  are  introduced,  their  dialect  Is  imi- 
lated  with  a  fidelity  that  no  person  yet  has  approached.    Tbls  work  fa  s 
origina],  so  striking,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  nad."  ^  Clm.  (~ 


MILLS— POETS  AND    THE  POETRT  OF 

THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  With  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Brief  View  of  Grecian  Fhilosophen,  Onton,  and 
Historians.  By  Ajbbahau  Mills,  author  of  the  "Literatare 
and  the  literary  Men  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland/*  &o.  One  yol- 
une,  octBTO.    Muslin.    Price,  $2,26, 

<*  We  know  of  no  other  aingle  volume  flom  which  the  English  nader 
eonld  get  so  large  an  amount  of  aeenrate  knowledge  as  to  aadent  litantnie 
as  flpom  this."— AWt4  Jtmmum  Rninx 

**  This  noble  work  langes  through  the  whole  Held  of  Oredan  llteiatonu 
and  invests  tbe  glorious  past  with  a  fieabness  and  a  ^«^Vatiwi  qnlte  ine- 
sistible.**  —  Punia»  Rte^der, 

"  We  need  not  commend  the  work  of  ProC  Mills  to  tbe  paUie;  It  asserts, 
by  resistlsM  right,  a  leading  positloo  on  the  fint  shelf  of  every  standanl 
library ;  it  places  within  reach  of  the  bnrableat  American  leader  the  noblest 
orsations  of  tbe  most  intellectual  race  that  the  world  has  evef  produced.    It 

is,  to  conclude,  one  of  tbe  r*         ^    --   ^ ^     •  -   - 

lu  review."— JtoM  If.  &  J 


is,  to  conclude, jone  of  tbe  irfeaaantsat  books  we  have  ever  been  called  upon 


MILTONS  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

With  Notes,  and  a  life  of  the  Author.  By  Johx  Mitfgbd. 
Two  Tolumes,  12mo.,  with  portrait.  Uniform  with  «  Saigenfs 
Edition  of  the  British  Poets."  Complete  edition  in  one  totanitp 
19mo.'^  Cloth,  f  1 ;  cloth,  gilt,  Sl,SKi\  morocco,  52.A). 


Phxl&pi,  -Sflw^won,  ^  Oo:$  P^tSUcadam. 


BALLOU.— HISTORY      OF     CUBA;      OR, 

'NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER  IS  THE  TROPICS,    Beinf 

a  Political,  Historical,  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  lalaa* 

from  its  first  DiBcovcry  to  the  present  Time.    By  Matubin  K 

Ballou.    12mo.,  iUustrated.    Paper,  60  cents ;  cloth,  75  cent 

"  Should  be  read  by  erery  American  citizen."  —  Ohio  SlaU  JovtmL 
"  No  reader  who  wUhee  to  gain  a  lively  idea  rf  the  praeeat  eiaie  of  Cute 
ShoQld  foil  to  poaeen  himaelf  of  the  contents  of  thu  volame."-^  Uaffef»§ 

SSwiTdo  not  knoi*»  when  we  have  pemeert  a  more  valuable  and  inlanrt- 

CHANDLER.— THISy     THAT,     AND     THB 

OTHER.    By  Bllbn  Loitise  Chandieh.    One  volnma.  dno- 

decimo,  with  nine  original  illuatrations  by  Rowsk.    Muslin. 

Price,  %\\  gilt  edge,  $1.60.    Read  the  book,  and  see  what  a 

^1  of  eighteen  can  do. 

In  her  Preface  nhe  eayw,  « I  have  noi  borrowed  fWim  the  dead  worid  of 
bookd.  1  have  only  groiiiwd  together  Kurli  fanciee  %»  the  countiy  sunshine 
write*  out  utiou  the  meadow  graiw,  or  the  wild  bird*  eing  to  each  other 
white  they  build  their  ne^t*.  1  have  always  found  the  worid  m  kind,  I  do 
not  d<rtibt  thirt  there  are  «urae  who  will  reioembor  myfluwem  are  only  vio- 
lets of  the  Hprtnff,  and  will  pardon  me  when  they  fiul  to  fiad  the  eplendor 
of  Miiimsr,  <«  tiie  mellow  ripene«  of  autumn.** 

A  biok  will  not  eell  merely  becaaee  it  it  the  wonderful  gnwth  of  a  yonnf 
mind,  aioMgh  precocity  alwayi*  latere-*!!!  the  public  to  a  certain  defrree.  Tel 
the  publiihen  beg  to  i»tate  thai  tbe^r  sketrbes  and  storiee  were  written  by  a 
school  giri,  at  a  {lenod  when  most  young  ladies  still  jump  the  rope^— being 
yet  dcaieely  nineteen.  Notwithstanding  thin  fart,  ihey  ask  the  reader's 
careful  atiention  to  her  exceeding  vigor  of  conception,  the  ener«>  of  thought, 
the  glowing  lmagt«i>',  tlie  de|>th  of  paMion,  and,  withal,  tlie  truly  feminine 
gmte,  that  mark  iho:*e  stories  \  for  ihey  cannot  fail  at  «mre  to  place  her 
high  in  the  public  estimaiien.  No  auth«>r,  of  either  sex,  fn  America. 
^  CA«  aamm  agm,  has  made  any  each  mark  in  the  piogrcee  of  letteiH,  it  can 
be  compared  with  Mi«d  Chandler  in  regard  to  ihoi>e  perullar qumliri^'i  which 
are  requisite  for  the  delineatiim  of  character,  and  exhibiting  the  vnry/ng 
eMotions  of  the  human  heart.  The  puhiieihera  have  maAe  use  of  none  taul 
the  ordinary  roeaati  of  infomitng  the  public  of  its  Issue,  but  have  been  con- 
jeot  with  thfTuabiaeed  and  sponuneoas  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
'vviewen  -,  and  rarely  has  there  been  a  book  which  hss  been  so  unifocnly 
commended. 

THE  CHARM     An  illustrated  Book  for  Boys  and 

Qirls.    One  yolume,  16rao.    Embellished  with  five  illostratioBS 
Price  75  cents ;  full  gJt,  51. 

*«  Ope  of  the  most  tasteful  isuss  for  the  Jttvenilea  we  haws  anal  wllhftr 
t  long  while  **  -^L.  Rtviem 
4* 


PhtUips,  Sampsofij  ^  QoU  PMicaJtUmM. 
TRUST  A.  — THE  TELLTALE;    OR,   HOME 

SECRETS    TOLD   BY   OLD    TRAVELLERS,      By  H 
Thusta..     18mo.»  illustrated.    Cloth,  50  cts. ;  oloth  gat»  76  oU 

"  SooM  of  tbe  b««t  itonM  we  have  ever  read.**  —  &  Oei^tto. 

**  They  bear  imprewned  on  every  line  tbe  brilliaat  mind  and  pnw  hMil 
of  the  autlior.'*  —Siuarr: 

**  Comoiend  ua  to  aucb  boob)  M  tbia.**  —  JVVwira*«  OnrtU. 

•*  Few  bookfi  are  calculated  to  do  eo  nrach  (ood  aa  tbeee  ainpi*  atoriw 
of  hem.**.  WarcuUt  Palladium. 

<*TUb  book  may  be  aafely  eommeBded  to  evwy  ioper  of  tiie  bttotlM 
a&d  tbe  true.**—  C.  Observer. 

*•  WUI  do  moie  to  correct  tbe  patty  evilt  iftaMmMttMr  dameetle  Hl^  tbaa 
aqy  book  we  know  oL    Letnoumuy  be  without  iL*>—i:»Jtan««. 


TffE   LAST  LEAF   FROM   SUNNY 

SIDE,  By  H.  Tevbta.  With  a  Mamoiial  of  tha  Author  by 
Rev.  Austin  Phxlps.  Seventeenth  thoqaand.  18no^  with  a 
ilne  portrait.    Cloth,  60  eenta ;  cloth  gilt,  76  cents. 

**  We  have  aeldom  met.  In  tbe  whole  courae  and  compaM  of  Cbrfaflaa 
biofnrapby,  with  any  thing  mitre  eloquent  and  toaebing  ibM  the  ctoelag 
page*  of  thi<«  meimnr.**  —  OamgragatiimaluL 

**  There  ia  a  melancholy  sound  to  the  title  of  thia  volnma  which  will 
toach  a  chord  in  OMay  hearta  j  and  yet  the  *  Last  Leaf*  will  make  ■  Ainny 
Bide/  and  Ita  companiona,  and  their  author  dearer  than  ever.**— &I«ai 
RtftMUr. 

"  A  work  of  painful  and  touching  hitereet.**  —  jftiaa. 

*<  AH  who  have  frii  tbe  power  or  her  Awcinating  pen  wiD  aeak  9at  tfaii 
book  aji  for  a  memento  of  aome  dear  and  loet  friend.*'  -^  tfor.  Trmt^eHft 

**  Tbe  entire  biography  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  inleh,  aa  bkatmctiva 
aa  it  is  absftrbing.*'  —  C  Mimr. 

**  Beautifully  written  **  — jfttmy  TVaiwer^ 

**  The  touching  memorial  diacloiies  so  much  of  goodnaia,  of  puilty  of 
purpnee  and  of  Fife,  of  wide-reaching  benevolenca  that  tha  reader  wab 
dMit  be  too  baa  loet  a  IHand  by  bar  daceaaa^'*— Abftlwra  Buigtt. 


LITTLE   MART;    OR,    TALKS   ANL 

TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  H.  Tbitsta.  BemtSftOIy 
printed  and  findy  Ulnstrated.  10mo.»  doth,  60  eents ;  dod\ 
fbll  gilt,  88  cents. 

«Ona  of  tbe  moat  elegant  Javanllaa  aver  paUiahed,  faitanded  for  cfail- 
dien  fttND  jiea  to  mm  yeaia  old.**  — L.  Hmntm. 

**  Not  only  excellent  in  matter,  but  uneommooly  baaatiftil  hi  fhe  atyia 
of  ita  adominaiu"-  CknmieU, 

**Tha  mendon  of  tha  authorahip  la  aaoagh  to  aacaia  attoatlon  to  thlf 
fwy  beautiAil  volnma.**  —  C  Mirror. 

<«  ThMa  aw  ecoiaa  of  little  onea  that  win  badallgbtod  with  it'*— JBiliUfi 


PkUUpiy  Sampson^  Sf  Co.'s  PuhlicaUans. 


FLEETWOOD,— THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  BLESS- 
ED LORD  AND  SAVIOR  JESUS  CHRIST.  To  wiiiek 
an  added,  the  lives  and  Sufferings  of  his  Holj  ETUgelistiv 
▲pestles,  and  other  PrimitiTe  Martyrs.  B7  BeT.  Jomr  Flkd- 
WOOD,  D.  D.  Embellished  with  engraiingv.  12mo.,  doUi* 
ololh  gilt,  and  morocco.    Price  5I.OO  to  ^^2^. 

FROST— THE    PRESIDENTS     OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES,  FROM  WASHINGTON  TO  PIERCE. 
Comprising  their  personal  and  political  history.  By  JoBX 
F&08T,  LL.  D.    12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated.    Price  fLOO. 

FOSTER.  — LETTER  OF  THE  CELEBRAT- 
ED JOHN  FOSTER  ON  THE  DURATION  OF  FU* 
TVRE  PUNISHMENT  With  an  Appeal  to  the  Ameriwin 
TimA  Society  in  Regard  to  the  Character  of  itS|Pablications. 
122mo.,  paper.    Price  26  cents. 

GOULD.—  THE  DIOSMA.     A  new  CoUectioa 

of  Poems,  by  H.  F.  Gould.    12mo.,  muslin.    Price  SIM, 

"  The  title  of  this  handsome  Tolame  Is  borrowed  fioin  that  of  a  delicate 
flowering  shrub  held  to  be  eacred  by  tbe  Greeka  and  Bomans,  and  takeo 
by  the  lady  as  typi«yl  of  tbe  cbaracter  and  qualities  of  the  poetry  U  coa> 
tains.    Worthy  of  being  thus  pfesexTed.**~.dtIa«. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORT.  Containing  scientific  and  popular  DescriptioBS  of 
Man,  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  and  Insects.  Com- 
pQed  from  the  Works  of  Cuvier,  Griffith,  Bichaxdaon,  Qcoffiray, 
Laoepede,  Buffon,  Goldsmith,  Shaw,  Montague,  WUaon,  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  Audubon,  and  other  Writers  on  Natural  History. 
Edited  by  A.  A.  Gould,  M.  A.  With  four  hundred  engra-T* 
ings.  8to.,  cloth,  and  library  style.  Price  53.00. 
*  The  best  fkmily  book  we  know  ofl"— £.  RtmnB 

GOOD  CHILD S  FAIRY  GIFT.    With  numer. 

ous  iUnstrations.    16mo.,  cloth.    Price  60  cents 
**  A  very  pretty  Juvenile." 


PhilUpSy  San^son,  S^  Co's  PublucOions, 

THOMSON,  —  THE  SEASONS.  By  James 
Thomson.    18mo.,  cloth.    Price  38  cento. 

TUPPERS  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Containing  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  «*  A  Thonaand  lines/' 
"  Hactenus/*  «•  Geraldine,"  and  "MiaceUaneouB  Poems."  With 
a  portrait  of  the  author.  By  Mabtin  Fabquhab  Tuppeb. 
A  new  edition.  12ino.,  cloth,  $lSXi\  doth  gilt,  51.50;  mo 
rocco,  52.50. 

TUPPER.  —  PROVERBLA.L    PHILOSOPHY, 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  SERIES.  A  Book  of  Thoughts 
and  Arguments  originally  treated.  By  Mabtxic  Fabqvhab 
Tuppeb,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  12mo.,  with  a  portrait.  Cloth,  76 
cento ;  cloth  gilt,  $1.25 ;  morocco,  51«75.  16mo.  edition,  cloth« 
62  cento ;  cloth  gilt,  5I.OO. 

TURNBULL.— CHRIST  IN  HISTORY;  OR, 
THE  CENTRAL  POWER  AMONG  MEN.  By  Robbbt 
TuBNBULL,  D.  D.    12mo.,  cloth.     Price  51.25. 

"  TIm  vtudent  of  bistoiy  and  the  leamera  of  Christ,  of  eveiy  name,  will 
bere  And  fhiitful  tbemea  of  thought  and  rich  aoureea  of  instmction.**  — 
Ckrutian  CkmuU. 

"  One  or  tljo  inoat  powerful  defencea  of  Chriatianity  that  haa  ever  been 
writlen.**—  Chicago  Cong.  Herald. 

*•  We  regard  it  aa  a  valuable  contributtoB  to  the  theotogfcal  liteiamie  of 
(he  age."  —  M^euen  C  Jidoocau. 

TRUSTA.—A  PEEP  AT  ''NUMBER  FIVE^ 

OR,  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CITY  PAS- 
TOR. By  H.  Tbusta,  author  of  "Sunny  Side."  18mo., 
illustrated.  Twenty-fifth  thousand.  Cloth,  50  cento ;  doth 
gilt,  75  cento. 

"  Every  caller  that  we  have  had  af  nee  the  book  haa  been  in  oar  libraiy 
MM  been  anxious  to  have  a  Peep.**.«JVte  Oron^Rl,  lU. 

**  We  wiHh  that  tbfs  delightful  book  was  in  every  hooae.*'  ~  Riekmomd 
WMehman  and  Ohttroor. 

**  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  simplest  and  moat  beautiful  ulea  we  have  read 
fcr  a  long  time,  and  is  destined  to  find  iia  way  to  many  a  beait"— £m 
TVcveUsrk 


I^iUipSf  Scanptonj  ^  Co:$  PMieaikm. 

^Ittrariibe  |uhmtles. 

TBE  jn'EyjLE  KEEPSAKE,  A  Gift  Book  for  Toung 
Pp-tple.  By  M168  Aknuld.  Illustrated  with  8  fine  engraviBg*. 
6<{iJiire  16dio.,  muAlin,  and  innslin  full  gilt.     75  cti.  and  $\.{30, 

THE  FAVORITE  STORY  BOOK;  OR,  PLEASING 
SKETCHES  FOR  YOUTH.  Edited  by  CukHA  Aanold. 
Embellished  with  seTeral  eoKra^ing**  16mo.,  mualin,  and  fan 
gUt.    Price  75  cents  and  5 1.00. 

THE  LITTLE  MESSENGER  BIRDS;  OR,  CHIMES  OF 
THE  SILVER  BELLS,  By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bftlbb.  Bcaati- 
fliUj  illuMtrbted.  8*1  uare  ISmo.,  muAliu,  and  nuulin  ftzU  g&t. 
Phee  75  cents  and  %\JX^. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES.  Embdlishpd  with  mwarotint  enfrraT- 
ings  by  Ritchie.  Square  16mo.,  muslin/  and  muslin  full  gilt. 
Price  75  cenu  and  51.00. 

THE  ICE  KING  AND  THE  SWEET  SOUTH  WINIK 
By  Mn.  C.  H.  Butleh.  Tastefully  illustrated  with  engrayinga 
from  ori{nnal  designs.  Square  16mo.,  muslin,  and  muslin  foU 
gilt.    Price  75  cents  and  5 1. 00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  DIADEM,     A  Book  of  Gems  for  ilie  Tomig. 

Bmbellished  with  7  fine  tinted  illustrations.    One  roL,  lOnuk, 

muslin,  and  muslin  gilt.     Price  75  cents  and  $l.QO, 

*'  All  tbew  fnlumas  ara  elegaBCly  ImhiihI,  and  ara  by  no  niaana  to  be  eoi- 
•fdered  m  mlMnieral,  belnnKiiig  merely  Ui  fbe  fift  iwannn  ni  ChriiitiMUi  and 
N«w  V«ar,  km  are  a|>nni|iriai«  for  any  time  and  any  tyctwkm  wbea  a  guod 
and  beautiful  buuk  is  datfired  for  Uie  yuunf."  — Z.a«Ue»>  Rqtomttrf. 

AUNT  MART'S  STORIES  FOR   CBILDRRN.      Neatl}  * 
illuBtrated.    16mo.,  oloth.     Price  50  cents. 
<•  Exceedingly  attrasdvab" 

ARABIAN    NIGHTS'     ENTERTAINMENT. 

A  new  edition^  especially  adapted  to  family  reading.    Bmbel- 
liahed  with  numerous  characteristic  engravings  from  origuud 
designs  by  D.  C.  Johnston.    One  neat  12mo  Tolome,  bovind  Oft 
plain  doth,  oloth  full  gilt,  and  morocco.    Price  %\.Vi%  plain. 
•*  TlM  beet  ene  volame  edition  pablished  » 
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